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STORY OF THE FAIRBAIRHS. 
Towards tho end of last centuiy, the family of 
Andrew Fuirbairu resided at the foot of the Wood- 
market, Kelso. Andrew was a rnair in humble : 
aircurnstances, but was intelligent and industrious, 
and fond of reading. He had spent his early life 
as a ploughboy, and afterwards as a gardener ; by 
which iiieans, along with the perusal of books, he 
gained a good knowledge of agriculture. Having 
in the course of pushing his fortunes gone to 
reside near a seaport in hlngland, he was, during 
the exigences of the Ainorican war, pressed on 
board a frigate, from which he W’as draughted 
into a ship of the line, and served under Lord 
Howe at the destruction of the Spanish fleet olf 
Gibraltar. At the clo.se of the war, ho happened 
to be present at Spithead, when the Iloyal Gaonje 
sank, August 2,9, 1782, and assisted in saving 
the .survivors. Receiving his disc.barge, he re- 
j turned to Scotland, and settling in Ktilso, married 
Miss Henderson, daughter of a tradesman in 
Jedhurgh, and in due time had a family of sons 
.and daughters. That may be culled the beginning 
. .of the Fairbairns. 

Andrew did not return to sea-life. He had had 
■enough of naval ailventuro. Kelso, where he 
pitched his camp, is a pretty inland town on the 
north hank of the Tweed, once celebrated for an 
abbey, of which the ruins still exist, and having in 
it,s immediate neighbourhood the palatial mansion 
of Fleurs, the seat of the Dukes of Roxburghe. 
.All around is a line fertile country, where there 
i.s abundant scope for agricultural pursuits. To 
these be addicted him, self, though taking him six 
days a weede from home, and obliging him to 
dev(.dvci the upbringing of ln.s children in a great 
jnoasure to his wife, who was eminently suited for 
this important duty. She was far from robust, 
and h(u' jioor .state of health would have ofiered a 
good excuse for idleness ; but possessing a spirit of 
indefatigable industry, she toiled in a way that 
reniimls us of the singularly meritorious wife 
mentioned in Scripture — ‘She seeketh wool and 
i)ax, and worketh willingly with her hands. , . 
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She looketh well to the ways of her household, 
and eateth not the bread of idleness. . . Her 
children arise up, and call her blessed.’ The picture 
is accurate in every detail. According to the 
economy of the i>eriod, when as yet the domestic 
spinning-wheel was in operation, Mrs Fairbaini 
bought wool and flax, which she spun into yarn, 
reeled into hanks, and gave out to a weaver to be 
manufactured. From the varied materials so pro- 
duced, she pi'ovided shirtings, sheets, and blankets 
for the family. And not only so, but for some 
years she made all the coats, trousers, and other 
garments for her husband and sons, beside,s all 
the dresses required for her young daughters. 

William Fairhairn, the elde.st and most notable 
of her sons, was born at Kelso, February 19, 1789, 
There he received a 2 >lain elementary education at 
the parish school, paddled like other boy.s in the 
Tweed, and acquired a proficiency in climbing the 
tall picturesque ruins of the abbey. In 1799, the 
family were induced to remove to Moy, a farm a 
few miles from Dingwall in Ross-shire. Here 
commenced a desperate struggle to wring a suhsist- 
ance out of a piece of land plentifully dotted over 
with, whins, stones, rocks, and other obstructions, 
Andrew, the father, had an opportunity of e.xercis- 
ing all the agricultural knowledge he possessed. 
Like many Scotsmen in similar circumstances, he 
did not despair. To remove the various impedi- 
ments to the plough, he adopted an ingenious 
method. Having managed to draw the large stones 
and rocks into heaps, he laid over them quantities 
of dried whins, which he sot on fu'e. The stones 
and rocks became red-hot, and hy the pouring on 
them of cold water from a bottle, were fractured 
and blown to shivers. ,'By tho wondering neigh- 
bour.?, this cheap and ready method of ridding the 
land of whins and rocks i\t the same time was con- 
sidered an extraordinary performance. Kext was 
instituted system of draining ; and in two or 
three years, splendid crops of turnips and barley 
were grotwing on land which Ipad hitherto been 
little better than a wilderness. 

While' the family were at Moy, William re- 
ceived no addition to his , education, and had to 
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occupy macli ol’ Iiis time as a nxiTsa to his yotinge'st 
hrollier, Peter, thea a child of fH'teea mouths old. 
To relieve himself of the troiilile of carrying the 
child on his hack, he fell oa the device of making 
a little ivagou with four wheels. It was a some- 
what difficult undertaking, for his only tools W'ere 
a knife, a gimlet, and an old saw. With these 
and a red-hot poker to hum holes in the wheels 
for the axles, he was aide to knock up a small 
wagon, which proved quite a success. He dragged 
Peter about the iarm, to the delight of the infant 
and the satisfaction of hia mother. Encouraged 
hy the success of the construction, he began to 
make small boats and mills wdth his knife, that 
were tlie admiration of neighbouring boys ; such 
performances giving, as is believed, a bent to his 
mind as regards mechanical construction. Some 
untoward Gircumstances led Andrew Eairbairn to 
quit Moy and to become steward to a Highland 
luird at Mullochy. In this situation he remained 
only two years ; and now, disgusted with the High- 
lands, Iie”removed with bis family, in 1803, back 
to Kelso. There he left them while he occupied 
the position of farm-manager in Yorkshire. This 
Avas a dark, period in the history of the Fair- 
bairns, Tlie father did his best to supply means 
by transmitting part of his wages, but the wages 
were irregularly paid, and sometimes the family 
were on the brink of want. Being now a tall lad 
of fourteen, William made an effort to get an em- 
ployment which would bring in a few shillings a 
week. He considered him.self fortunate in getting 
work as a mason’s labourer at the building of the 
new bridge across the Tweed at Kelso— -one of 
Eennie’s handsome structures. Wheu only a few 
clays at this toilsome employment, William suffered 
a ciire misl'ortune. By the clumsy management of 
a companion in carrying a hand-barrow, a heavy 
.stone fell on his leg, indicting a deep wound, and 
throwing him off work for nemly three months. 
When the family were in the depths of penury, 
the father succeeded in getting an appointment 
at Percy Main Colliery, near South Shiehls, as 
steward of a farm belonging to the coal-owners. 
There was .still the disadvantage of being absent 
from his family, but the pay regularly adminis- 
tered put him in comfort, and he had an oppor- 
tunity of getting some employment for his eldest 
son. . : 

The employment so secured w.as not much to 
speak of: it was only that of driving a coal-cart, 
but nothing better cast up, and was dutifully 
endured amidst a dissolute and contentious popula- 
tiou, until, at the instance of the owners of the 
colliery, William, in 1804, was hound apprentice 
for seven yeans to Mr John Robinson, the engine- 
wright of the establishment. Such w'as the start 
in life of William Fairbairn as an engineer. At 
first, his wages were five, afterwards rising to 
twelve, _shilling.s a week ; but there was extra 
work paid for separately, by Avhioh his small w’ago 
Avas often doubled, and lie was able to help his 
parents, who wero struggling with a very limited 
income. 

As we all know, there are two ways of pursuing 
an industrial occupation in youth. One is to do 
no more than what is immediately required, caring 
little for the future ; the other is to endeavour', 
by every available means, to strike out a course 
of self-improvement, not only for the pleasure of 
doing so, but it may be in the hope of reaping 


some future advantage. William Fairbairn adopted 
the latter method of getting through his appren- 
ticeship, He laid down for himself a programme 
of self-instruction, wdiile nio.st other lads aboul, 
bim spent all their leisure time in coaivo and 
profitless amusements. His tveekly qn-ograinme 
is worth the attention of young men i)liiced 
in similar circumstances. Every day had ii,.; 
assigned work — Monday evenings, the study of 
arithmetic and mensuration. Tuesday, readiug 
history and poetry. Wodne.sday, recreation, re:i,<i~ 
ing novels and romances. Tlmvsday, matho- 
matics. Fridaj'-, Euclid, trigonometry, Satur- 
day, recreation and ,sundrif;.s. Sunday, chnr(;h, 
reailing Jililton, &c. These sex'oriil (iX(“.rci.ses wt'rsi 
facilitated by books procured from the North- 
Shields subscription library, for which his father 
■bought for him a ticket. iBesides going through a 
course of reading the best historical and otlior 
works, W'hich widened his knowdedge and culti- 
vated his feeling.?, he in a period of three year? 
wont through a complete system of mensuration, 
and as much algebra as enabled him to solve 
an equation ; also a counse of trigonometry, navi- 
gation, and some other branches of science. At 
times he devised pieces of machinery, which 
taught him the neccs.sity of arranging and con- 
centrating his ideas in matters of mechanical in- 
genuity. Having a taste for music, he made a 
violin, on which lie taught himself to play familiar 
Scotch airs, though never Avith any degree of 
brilliance. Ills niiiid leaned towards more solid 
acquirements. As a kind of promotion, he was 
removed from the workshop to take charge of the 
steam-engine and pumps. Now, he was more lus 
own master, and had intervals of time at his 
disposal. No amount of leisure, however, diverted 
him from his course of self-culture. His com- 
panions spent not a little time and money iiv' 
beer-drinking, which kept them in povei'ty, and 
effeotiuilly stood in the way of their advancement. 
One of 'liis early conteiuporaries was happily 
superior to these deba.sing puiMuits. This Ava.s 
George Stephenson, Avith Avhom ho became ac- 
quainted. George had the charge of an engine at 
Willington Ballast Hill, only a mile or two off, 
and being recently married, Avas .soiiiewliat jiinched 
in the nioau.s of liA'elihood. To enable him ti» 
earn a few shillings, .Fairbairn frequently took 
charge of his engine, Aviiile he took a turn, 
at heaving ballast out of the colliery ve.ssels. It 
is interesting to hear of Jacts like this of two 
men Avho rose to eminence through seif-culture 
and unrelaxiag perseverance. 

At the close of his apprenticeship, and noAV 
twenty-two years of age, \Villiam Fairbairn Aveiit 
to London in search of employment as a millwright 
or Avorking engineer. .At thi.s time Rennie was 
engaged in building Waterloo Bridge, and ollered 
Avork to William Fairbairn. But — ami a sad ‘ bu(.'' 
it Avas — the Millwrights’ Society, which assumed 
the right of determining avIio should be emiiloyeii, 
would not allow work to be giA^en to bim ; ami fur 
a time, along Avith a companion similarly situated, 
bo underwent serious privations. LTuhsiis for suc- 
cour from some hospitable relatives who gave him 
a dinner on Sunday, he would liaAm been Ave.ll-uigU 
starved. A brighter day at length dawne.il, A 
number of workmen had the fortitude to resist the 
monopoly of the Millwrights’ Society, ami banding 
together, set up a Society of free and indej.)endeut 
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lahonrerf!, niuler whose anspicea Fairbaim ^got 
employment at a patent Roiieiy at Shadwell. ’ 
Here ami elsewhoro he wrought as a journeyraau 
two years in the metropolis, all the time realising 
good Avages of from two to thr(?e pounds a weelc, 
and as formerly occupying his leisure hours mostly 
in. reading. As he livei.l moderately, he saved 
some money, with which he hoped to push, his 
way forward. Unluckily, he fell in with a crazy 
prujfictor, who had devised a plan of deUdng land 
by machinery. The thing was ingenious, but not 
practicahle. Induced to make a machine for the 
inA’enlor, Faivbairu’a small savings were swept 
away. He was more hn-tiuiate in his next order. 
It was to make a machine for chopping meat for 
sausages, for which he was promised thirty-three 
pounds by a pf)rk-butcher. The machine, con- 
structed Avith a llj^-Avlieel and a double crank, Avith 
a dozen knives crossing each other, did its Avork 
admirably. The pork-butcher Avas delighted, and 
paid handsomely for the machine. 

Put in. pocket by this piece of business, Fair- 
bairn proceeded to Dublin in quest of AVork, 
and got employment in constructing nail-making 
inacliinery. Tliis lasted during a summer, and 
back he came to England, the voyage by packet 
to Liverpool occupying turn days. A liicicy thought 
directed him to try Manchester as a field of opera- 
tions. Here he .receiAmd employment from Mr 
Adam Parkinson, for Avhoui he worked tAVo years, 

! and from his earnings Avas able to save twenty 
pounds, a sum wdiich he destined to set him up in 
I married life. For several years he had corre- 
' sponded with Dorothy Mur, daugliter of a farmer 
' at Morpeth, and for Avlioin he entertained an ardent 
affection, .Fortune, as he imagined, being now 
propitious, marriage Avith .Miss Mar could be dis- 
creetly conteraplateil, and the marriage took place 
' June 16, 1816. The young pair commenced house- 
keeping in a ■ very small and modest domicile 
at Manchester. William Fairbairn had still to 
make his Avay in, the Avorlcl, and blest Avitli tins 
good Avife, set about doing it vigorously. For 
certain spheres of usefulness, Manchester oflers 
better scope tluin even Loudon; In iiartnenship at 
fir.st with Mr James Lillie, he began an independ- 
ent career as a millwright, or in fact, a contractor 
for any large undertaking from a bridge to a spin- 
ning-factory. The two in setting up business bad 
hav(lly any money, but they had brains, Avhich 
had been pretty Avell exercised, and people Avere 
disposed to throw work in the Avay of what 
seemed to be two eager and cleAmr young men, 
.A large job executed for Mr Murray, a cutton- 
3])innor, put them on their feet. Well-doing needs 
only a \)eginning. Almost immediately folloAved 
the AA'orks on a ncAv cotton-mill for Mr John 
Kennedy, partner in the linn of Messrs M‘Connel 
fmd Keimuily, then the largest spinners in the 
kingdom. The skilful manner in Avhich improve- 
.rneuts were introduced into tlie new mill brought 
a press of orders. The business prospered so 
greatly, that at the end of five years the two young 
men I'ound themselves Avith a stock and tools 
Avorth five thousand pouiuls. .Large and com- 
modious premises Avere erected, and contracts for 
gigantic Avorks Avere undertaken in England, 
Scotland, and Switzerland, 

Fairbairn lived at a time Avhen the world Avas 
startled Avith the marvels of .sfeani-traction on 
railways, and he fancied that a similar means of 


propulsion goiaH be adopted on canals. In this, 
alter several costly experiments, he fouml himseli 
niistaken,- and the drainage of lAAoney was so great 
a.s to lead 'to a dissolution of his partner-ship Avith 
Mr Lillie. Now (1832), he rested entirely oaa. hi- 
OAA'h energies and resoarce-s; but strong in self-reli - 
aiAce, he' had no fears of the result, lie turned hb 
attention to a neAV branch of engineering maniA- 
facture, that of iron sbip-building. For a'time he 
had two establishments, one in London, the other' 
in Manchester, and collectively employed two 
thousand haArds. In 18.35 began his latnons inves- 
tigations into the strength of iron, as regards 
girders, beam.s, pillar.s, and so forth ; his experi- 
ments being of much scientific and mecbanical 
importance. This, indeed, inight be described as 
the great AA'ork of Fuirbairn’s life ; for from his. 
discoveries has sprung that remarkable adapta- 
tion of cast-iron in Amrious forms — to house- 
building, the construction of bridges, and other 
works. About the same time, owing to a strike 
of boiler-makers at Manchester, he'' invented a 
method of riveting the plates of boilers by machi- 
nery, which at once supex’seded hand-labour. hTo ’ 
longer Avere people assailed Avitli the din of a 
hundred liainrners riveting together iron plates 
the machine of Fairbairu’s iiiA^ention substituted a 
rapid, noi.sclcss, and comparatively cheap method 
of construction. 

Until his fiftieth year, Mr Fairbairn Avrote ai.. ■ 
autobiographical account of his career, and the 
projects Avith Avhich he aaus concernetl, Avhich has 
been incorpoivaled in the recently is.sued Avork, 
The, Life of Sir IFillMm Fairbairn, Bart., by W. 
Polo (Longmans, 1877). Mr Pole continues tk 
narrative, but in so fragmentary and meagre a 
form as to give us little iusigljt ikto the private lifV: 
of tlie person to AA'hom he r(3fers, or of the family 
to Avliich he belonged. Happily we Avere honouror! 
Avitli the friendship not only of Sir William, but 
of his brother, Sir Peter Fairbairn of Leeds — the 
l)rother Avhom wdien a cliild he drcAv about in u 
little Avagou of his OAvn making, long ago in the 
.Highlands. Our last interview Avith Sir 'Williatn 
Avas shortly before his decease, Avhen on udiat Ave. 
believe Avas his farewell visit to Scotland. From, 
both brothers Ave learned a variety of details 
relative to their respective profe-ssional pursuits, 
and on all occasions AAmre .struck Avith the strong 
practical common-sense and tact which had guideil 
them through life. ' From the humblest possible 
circumstances, each in his OAvn Avay had attained 
distinction by the exercise of sound judgment and 
persevering industry connected Avith the manufac- 
ture of machiuery. The lesson Avhich their lives 
afforded Avas this : that .success in life i.s less gener- 
ally duo to genius tlnm to indomitable diligence 
along Avith iuteg,rity of character. 

Sir William Fairbairn never, a.s Ave knoAv, aimed 
at being a great man. He AA'anted only to be use- 
ful in his day and generation. His habits of 
industry Averc extraordinary. Besides devoting 
himself sjpecially to neAV mechanical contriA'ance.s 
and scientific researches, he spent much time in 
ills later years in writing papers for tlie British 
Association, and other public bodies. On one- 
subject he fastened keenly. It Avas the prevention 
of smoke from factory chimneys, Avhich he sheAved 
could be effectually done by a more perfect com- 
bustion of fuel. The paper appeared in the Trans- 
actions of the British Association for 18M. It is 
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(loul)tful if it niade many converts. There seems 
to he a determination among mannfacturers to dis- 
regard all advice or remonstrance on the subject. 
For more than thirty years we have used a plan 
for consuming smoke with perfect success and con- 
siderahle economy of fuel, but our neighbours for 
tlie ino.st part perversely go on polluting the atmos- 
phere as usual. 

As is well known. Sir William Fairhairn distin- 
guished himself by his invention of the tubular 
iron bridge, sustained without stays, and,_ which 
adopted by Stephenson, was employed in the 
construction of the famous tubular iron bridge 
across the Mcnai Strait, which is entitled to he 
called the meclianical wonder of England. We 
have never been shot along in a railway train 
through that iron tube, lorined by a succession of 
.square cells placed end to end, without thinking of 
Fairbairn’s bold ingennity. The reputation , he 
acquired loy this and other inventions of a useful 
kind brought him honours from numerous quarters. 
He had declined to accept a knighthood, and was 
reserved for the higher dignity of a baronetcy, 
which was conferred during Mr 'Gladstone’s tenure 
of oflice in 1809. Two years previously, he had 
the misfortune to lose his eldest son, John, a blow 
which was severely felt by him. Coming from a 
long-lived family— his father dying in 1844 at the 
age of eighty-six — and tall, robust, and active, ho 
eiijoyed health till nearly the end of his days. 
He died peacefully August IS, 1874, leaving three 
sons and a daughter, also a widow, to mourn his 
loss. He was succeeded in the baronetcy by his 
son Thomas. Though the family wished the 
funeral to be private, it was, as a voluntary mark 
of respcict, attended 1.iy upwards of fifty thousand 
persons. Such urns the end of one of the greatest 
engineers of our day. His whole life pointed a 
valuable moral which it is uuuecessaiy to repeat. 
His brother, Sir Peter Fairh.airn of Leeds, pre- 
deceased him, leaving likewise descendants to per- 
petuate the reputation of the Fairhairns, w. c. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDOHS. 

CHAPTER XXXI.— AT THE STIEE. 

W''hen was I first conscious of it ? W’'hen was the 
first faint shadow of it perceived by the others ? 
It would he difficult to say precisely when ; but 
as days went by, some subtle change was taking 
place and making itself felt amongst us. Gradually 
an indefinable sometliing was extracting the sun- 
shine out of our lives. None of us admitted so 
much to each other ; indeed I think wo -were all 
equally anxious to have it thought that everything 
was going on iu jirecisoly the same way as before. 
And yet — where was the frank confidence and ease 
which only a short time proviously had so marked 
our intercourse ? It had given place to constraint, 
and a restless anxiety to appear unconstrained. 

■ I fancied that I could account for Lilian’s ner- 
vousness and constraint ; but Philip’s gaiety seemed 
to he growing less and less spontaneous ; and dear 
old Mrs Tipper looked depressed, not to say 
unhappy ; whilst 1 myself felt uncomfortable with- 
out being able to trace the cause, unless it arose 
from sympathy ivith the othens. In vain did I 


try to account for the change. There was cer- 
tainly no nnldndly feeling 1>otwixt us ; indeed I 
think we were each and all more carefully conside- 
rate of each other’s feelings than we had hitherto 
been, displaying a groat deal move anxiety to prove 
that the strength of our attachment to each other 
was as undiminifshed us ever. 

I felt no shade of dilPercuce in my own senti- 
ments ; I knew that I felt towards them precisely 
the same a.s before, although I was gradu.-dly adopt- 
ing their tone. What troubled, me most ol' all was 
the reserve growing up between Lilian and me. I 
tried more than once to break through it ; but her 
real distress— her tears, as she clung tome, entreat- 
ing me to believe in her love, pained without 
^ enlightening me. And when I a little impatiently 
replied that it rather seemed as though she did not 
believe xa. my love, it only brought more tears and 
distress. 

She now frequently excused herself from accom- 
panying Philip and mo in our xvalks and excur- 
sions ; and shut herself up in her own room many 
hours during the day. The explanation, that she 
had taken a fancy for studying Ifrench history, wa,s 
not' a satisfactory one to me. True, lliere was 
evidence that she was diligently plodding through 
a certain amount of work ; but why should that 
separate us 1 The studies she had hitherto under- 
taken had not shut me out of her confidence. She 
had often declared that the greater part of the 
enjoyment of such work was to compare notes 
with me upon the subjects wo were reading ; and 
why should French history be an exception ? 

i was beginning to lose patience — mystery has 
ever been and ever xvill be provoking to me— and 
one eveiring, w'hen Eohert 'Wentworth asked irar- 
some questions about our work, I irritably replieil 
that he must ask Lilian ; I could only answer lor 
myself now. 

‘I am only doing a little French history,’ she 
faltered, becoming very pale, and presently making 
an excuse for leaving the room. 

‘What is it? 'V\niat has so changed her?’ I 
asked, turning towards him. 

‘I do not ohsc3rve any particular change/ he 
replied, lowering his eyes before mine. 

‘ .Pray do not you become a.s mysteriou.s a.s the 
rest,’ I said angrily. 

But he uYte- mysterious. Even. Robert Went- 
worth, who had always been so oiitspolien and 
unsparing, was becoming considerate even to 
politeness. He made no reply, standing before 
the open window, apparently tibsorbed iu thought. 
I was about to add some little remark that I 
had hitherto trusted to his frinnd.ship, iu a tone 
meant to be caustic, when I caiight sight of his 
face, and shrank into my shell again. What made 
him look like that? Wiiat did il mean ? And why 
did he so Imrriodly take his departure the mumeiil, 
old Mrs Tipper came into tlu3 room, in a manner 
as unlike the Robert Wcmtwtu'th of' i,lif3 past as il; 
was possible to be ? 

But it must not be .supposed that I was going 
to succumb to this state of things, Deforci I suc- 
cunibed, I must know the reason why. It would 
take a great deal yet to make mo lose hope. T had. 
too much respect for them and belief in the jmwer 
of my own love, to be witlmut hope of succeeding 
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iu dissipating the cloaids which had gathered about 
ns. '.rjie one thing to be done was to find out 
^vJiat it w-as that had come between ns. Gould I once 
find out that, I should not despair of the rest. After 
some anxious reflection, I fancied that I had dis- 
covered the cause of tlie alteration in Lilian’s 
hearing, and took Philip into my confidence. 

He listened gravely, I thought even anxiously, 
and yet he did not appear to think it necessary for 
me to make any attempt to alter things, 

‘If— she prefers being more alone, I think — 
Wouldn’t it be best not to interfere, Mary?’ — hesi- 
tatingly. , d 

‘ If I did not care for her, perhaps it would be 
lietter not to interfere, as you term it,’ I hotly 
rejoined. ‘ But as it happens, I do care for her, 
aiid therefore I cannot see her so changed without 
making some effort to help her.? 

‘ Ho one could doubt your love for her, Mary,’ 
he replied in a low voice, laying his hand gentl}’- 
upon mine. 

‘ Then how can I help being anxious, esjtecially 
when I see that it is not good for her to be moping 
alone 1 Any one might see that it is doing her 
harm. Cannot you see the difference in her of 
late'P He made no reply ; and taking his assent 
for granted, I went on : ‘ Do you know I am sadly 

afraid that she is fretting’ I did not like 

to say plainly about Arthur Trafford, but added : 
‘She is beginning to look just as she did in the 
first shock of finding that she had lost Arthur 
Trafford ! — Ah, spare my roses ! ’ 

He was mercilessly, though I thi nk unconsciously, 
tearing to pieces a beautiful hunch of light and 
dark roses, which had been given to me by one of 
the cottagers, scattering the leaves iu all directions. 

‘ I— hog your pardon.’ 

‘ I really think you ought, sir ! ’ was my playful 
rejoinder. ‘ If my path is to be stre\ved with roses, 
we need not he so extravagant as that about it. I 
shall not trust you to carry flovrers again.’ 

He remainecL so long silent, standing iu the 
same i^osition, that I was about to aslc him what 
he was thinldng of, wdien ho impetuously turned 
towards me, and hurriedly said : ‘ Why should 
there ho any longer delay, Mary ? IVliy cannot 
our marriage take place at once —next week ? For 
Q-od’s sake, do not let us go on like this !’ 

‘ Go on like this ! ’ I repeated, looking up into 
his face. ‘ Go on like this, Philip ? ’ 

‘ Say it shall he soon — say when V catcliing my 
hands” ill both of his with a grip which made me 
wince, as he hurriedly' continued : ‘ Why do you 
wish all this delay V. 

Had it been spoken in a different tone — had he 
only hoofed differently ! I tried to believe that it 
was the eagerness of happiness in his face ; but alas ! 
it looked terribly like misGiy ! For a moment iny 
lioart stood still in an agony of fear ; then I put 
the disloyal doubt aside, telling myself that it was 
my too exalted notions which had led to disap- 
pointment. I had expected so much more than 
any woman has a right to expect ; and so forth. 
Then after a moment or two, I honestly replied : 
‘I do not wish it, Philip. Of counse 1 will say 
next week, if you wisli it ,■ and ’ — with a faint 
little attempt at a jest — ‘ if you do not mind about 
my having fewer furbelows to pack V 

‘ I do wish it ; and — and — until then I must 
ask yon to excuse my not coming down quite so 
regularly. So much to arrange, you know,’ he 


hastily continued, ‘ in ease %Ye should take it into 
our heads to remain abroad some time.’ 

‘Yes; very well,’ I murmured, as one in a 
dream. It was all so different— so terribly' different 
from anything I had expected. 

But I soon persuaded myself that the fault, if 
fault there were, must he mine. How could ha be 
changed — or if he Avere, why should he so eagerly 
urge me to delay our marriage no longer ? 

As if to rebuke niy doutt, he turned towards 
me and gently said : ‘ God grant that I may he 
worthy of you, Mary ! You are a good Avomau. I 
must hope in time to be more Avoi'lhy of ymu.’ 

I was conscious that just then”! could have 
better borne a loving jest at my imperfections 
than this little set .speecli of praise. I never before 
cared so little about being a ‘good woman ’ as I did 
at that moment. But I told inyself that I Avould 
not be critical — how horribly' critical I seemed to 
be growing ! So I looked up into his iace with a 
smile, as t said something about his being perfect 
enough for me. 

‘ You are good.’ 

‘ Oh, please do not say anything more about my 
goodness ! ’ 

There Avas another pause ; and then he said : 

‘ I thinlc you mentioned that you wished it to be 
a quiet aflair, Mary, and at the little cluireh in the 
A'ale — St John’s, isn’t it called ?’ 

‘Yes, Philip.’ 

‘And you must let me know' Avhat I ought to do 
besides procuring the ring and license, i am sure 
you Avill give me credit for Avishing not to be 
remiss in any Avay, and will not mind giving me 
a hint if I appear likely to fall short iu any of the 
— proper observances,’ 

Proper observances! How coldly the Avords 
.struck upon me ! 

‘ Shall y'ou not come down once, Philip 1 ’ I mur- 
mured. 

‘ Once ? O y'es, of course ; and — you can give 
me any little commission by' letter, you know.’ 

Then looking at his Avatch, he”lbund that he 
might catch the eight o’clock train, and hastily 
bade mo good-night ; asking me to excuse him at 
tlie cottage, and tell them about our plans. 

‘ Ell bien, Philippe,’ I returned, more disap- 
pointed than I should have cared to aclmowledge ■ 
at his not asking me to accompany him the 
remainder of the distance to the stile, to Avhieh 
I always Avalked with him when Pmhert Went- 
Avorth was not with us. Moreover, 1 thought that 
the parting kiss Avas to be forgotten. I believe 
that it was forgotten for a moment. But he turned 
back and pressed his lips for a moment upon my 
brow, 

‘ Good-night, Mary. God grant I may be worthy 
of you!’ 

‘ Good-night, Philip,’ I faltered. 

As in a dream I walkeel down the lane, entered 
the cottage, and turned into the little parlour, not 
a little relieved to And no one there. 

The heat was almost stifling, the swallows flying 
low beneath the Imverxng sky, and there was the 
heavy stillness — the, so to speak, pause in the 
atmosphere Avhich presages a coming storm. The 
windoWs and doors Avere flung wide open ; and I 
could hear Mrs Tipper and Becky talking to each 
other in their conlidential way, as they bustled in 
and out the back gai'deii, fetching in the clothes, 
which the former ahvays put out to ‘sweeten,’ as 
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}>ho termed ifc, after they were returned from the 
wash. Lilian was, I suppose, in her own room, as 
her hal)it was of late. 

Throwing off my hat, I sat down, and with my 
hands tightly locked upon my lap, I tried to think 
— to imderstand my own sensations, asking myself 
over and ox^er again what was wrong — ^wliat made 
me like this f half conscious all the while of a 
discussion over a hole in a tablecloth, that ought 
not to have hecu allowed to get to such a stage 
without being darned. 

* A stitch in time saves nine, you know, Becky ; 
never you leave a thin place, and youdl never 
have a 'll ole to mend and so on. 

Suddenly, as my eyes wandered aimlessly about 
the room, they fell npon some documents on the 
table referring to the sale of Hill Side, which 
Idulip had brought down to shew ns, and which 
,[ knew he had intended to take away. Reflecting 
that he was very desirous of completing the 
purchase, that the delay of a post might make a 
(liilereuce, and that I might yet overtake him if 
I were quiedt, I hurriedly caught up the papers 
in my hand and ran clown the lane towards the 
stile. Have I mentioned that there was a sharp 
curve in. the lane before it reached the stile, so 
that you came close upon the latter before it was 
in sight ? I had just arrived at the curve when 
the sound of voices reached me ; and recollecting 
that I had not waited to put my liat on, and not 
wishing to be recognised by any one, I paused a 
momeut to draw the hood of my cloak over my 
head. 

Robert Wentworth and Philip ! I had time for 
a moment’s surprise that tlie former should be 
there when we had not seen him at the cottage, 
before Philip’s words readied me ; ‘And you have 
been waiting here to say this to me. But I am 
not .so base' a.s tliat, Wentworth ! I luive just 
begged her to lie my wife at once, and she has 
consented. She suspects notliiiig.’ 

: ‘Thank God for that !’ ejaculated Robert Went- 
worthi 

I could not have moved now had my lile 
depended npon ifc— though my life did seem to 
flepend npon it. ‘ Suspect what ? What was tliere 
to suspect?’ I asked myself in a bewildered kind 
of w.sy. 

‘ God grant that .she may he always spared the 
knowledge!’ 

‘She shall he, Wentworth, if it bo in my power 
to spare lier.’ . . ' ' 

‘ Great heavens !' that it should be possible to 
love another woman after knowing her ! Man, 
you never can have known her a? she is, or it 
xvould he impossible for another woniiiri to come 
bstwoon you. The other is no more to he coui- 
, pared 

‘Respect her, Wentworth; blame me as you 
will, but respect Lilian,’ 

‘ Lilian !’ I muttered — ‘Lilian !’ ' 

‘She is, I think— I trust, iittordy unconscious 
of my — madness. But if she knew, and if she — 
•cared for. me, she would he loyal to the right. 
You ought to be sure of that, knowing what her 
love for Mary is^ Wentworth.’ 

‘Yes; she is true; she. will try to bo true. 

But it is quite time that’ ' 

I knew that the voices sounded fainter, and 
fainter, and that the sense of the words became 
lost to me, because they were walking on ; I knew 


that they were great drops of rain and not tears 
pattering down U])oii me where I hiy prone njion 
the ground ; and I could recoliect that the i>apers 
niusfc not he lost ; so 1 had kept my senses. 


THE STORY OF THE QIJIGRTCIJ OR 
STAFF OF ST F.ILLAH. 

The recent acquisition of that curious mediovnl 
work of art called the Quigrich or crosier of St 
Fillan by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
and its final dcpn.sit in their Matioual Museum at 
Edinburgh, is in itself an incident of more thnn 
ordinary interest. Apart from its historical associ- 
ations, tlie ‘ Cogeracdi,’ ‘ Coyger.'idi,’ or ‘ Qiiigrich,’ 
as it is variously styled in writings of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, is unsurpassed in 
interest as a work of art of a class and period of 
which no other Scottish specimen is now known 
to e-Kist. Bviefiy described, it is sim[»ly the mas- 
sive silver head of a pastoral staff of the form 
peculiar to the Celtic Church in very early times. 
Its shape reseinhles tliat of the bent .head of a 
walking-stick, with a slanting prolongation of the 
outer end. The lower part of the crook e.N'pamls 
into a largo bull)Oua sodeed;, heautifullj'' orma- 
mciited with interlaced knnl-work. A ridge or 
crest, pierced with qnatrcfuils, ri.ses from the 
socket, and is continued over the hack, of thti crook, 
terminating in the bust of an ecdesiaslic, probably 
meant for St Fillan, The slanting front of the 
statLhead is ornamented by a large oval setting 
of cairngorm, and the terminal plate has an en- 
graved representation of the. Crucifixion. Tim 
body of the crook is eovei-ed with lozenge-shapud 
plaquo.s of iiligrec-work in floral scrolls. 

What may bo termed the private history of the 
crosier commences in the early part of tlio eighth, 
century, when as the. bacul or walking-staif of 
St Fillan, it accompanied him in his mi-ssimiary 
journey to the wilds of Glendodiart. The saint 
came of a royal race. Ili-s mother, dCeutigerna, 
was a daughter of the king of Leinster ; ami 
both she and her brother St Coragan are enrolled 
among the saints of Celtic Alba. .Placed often in 
tlie darkest and wildccst districts of the country, 
solely with the view of redaiming the people from 
paganism and diffusing the benefits of Christian 
civilisation, these monastic churches wore truly 
centres of light and progress. Such was the 
famous church of Columdlle at Ily. Such also 
was the monastery of St Mnnd at the Holy 
Loch, where St Fillan spent part of his days, and 
in wliich he .succeeded the founder us aljbot. 
Growing weary of its comparatively peaeef’ul life, 
he sought a desort for himself in the wilds of Glcu- 
dochart, where he might redaini a new garden for 
the church, and close his days among an ecclesi- 
'astical family of his own upreai'ing. As founder and 
first abbot of Glendodiart his memory would be 
fondly cherished by the community of clerics over 
whom he had presided. Their veneration would 
increa.se with time, as the traditions of hi.s .saintly 
life became fixed by constant repetition ; and there 
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was no object around wliicli that veneration and- 
these legends could more appropriately cluster 
than around the staff whicli was the symbol of his 
abbalial odico, and the lasting memorial of his 
presence among them. 

Not the least interesting of the many picturesque 
associations which gather round the crosier of St 
rillan is that which connects it with Scotland’s 
warrior-king, Robert Bruce, and assigns to it a 
]n’onuncnt part in the groat struggle for Scottish ' 
independence that culminated m tiic glorious vie- j 
tory of Bannockburn. There is no evidence on i 
ro.cord by which we can positively prove the pre-'j 
sc-nce of llie crosier on the eventful field ; but it is | 
the trailition of the Dewars, its hereditary keepers, , 
tliat it was there ; and there is evidence that ! 
certain other relics of St Pillan were brought to j 
the battle-held by the abbot of Inchaffray, the 
ecclesiastical superior of the church of Strathfillan, : 
Vt'ho was the king’s confessor ; and that this was 
done, if not by the kiiig’.s express desire, at least ' 
in the knowledge that it would be consonant with 
Ids personal feelings and belief in their efficacy. 
If the narrative that was wnitten by Boece is to be 
accepted at all, it mn.st be accepted to the extent 
of establishing that there vjos a relic of St Pillan at 
Bannockburn. He calls it the arm-bone of the saint, 
and tells in his picturesque way that wlien the 
king, being sorely troubled in mind on the even- 
ing before the battle, had retired ‘'into his tent, 
and was engaged in prayer to God and St Pillan, 
suddenly the silver ease which contained the arm- 
bone of the saint ojsencd of itself, and shewed him 
the relic, and then ‘clakkifc to again.’ The prieist 
who had charge of it immediately proclaimed a 
miracle, declaring that he had brought into the 
field only the ‘ tame cais’ (empty case), being fearful 
lest the" precious relic should fall into the hands 
of the Englush. 

If we accept Boecc’s statement to the extent of 
believing on the strength of it that any of the 
relics of St Pillan were brought to the 'field, we 
may believe tliat tliey -wtu’e all thoi'e, and that 
they Avere carried round the army ou the morn- 
ing of the fight, when the abbot of Inchaffray 
walked barefooted in front of the ranks bearing 
aloft ‘the croce in quMlk the crncifi-x wes hingin.’ 
That such practices were not uncommon is gleaned 
from, otlier instances, such as that of the crosier 
of St Columba— the Cath Bhuaiilh or ‘Battle- 
Victory’ — so named because it used to give the 
victory to the men of Alba when cawied to their 
battles. If then the crosier of St Pillan was 
present at the battle of Bannockburn, and the vic- 
tory was ascribed to the saint’s interrention, this 
may have been the occasion of its being glorified 
with such a magnificent silver shrine. 

But if it liad no public history and no picturesque 
associations, the story of its transmission from age 
to age, linked as it Avas Avitli tlie chequered 
i'orlunes of the religious .foundation to A\duch it 
Av.as attached, and of the strange and varied cir- 
cumstances in Avhich it has been preserved by a 
succession of hereditary keepers, through failing 
fortunes and changes of faith, in poverty and 
exile, Ls suflicieut 'to invest it with surpassing 
interest. 

Since its arrival at Edinburgh the singular di.s- 
eovery 1ms been made that the gilt silver' casing of 
lire crosier had been constructed for the purpose of 


inclosing an older staff-head of cast bronze. This 
has been taken out of its concealment, and is now 
exhibited alongside the silver one. The surface 
of this older crosier is divdded into panels by raised 
ridges ornamented with niello. These panels cor- 
respond in number, shape, and size to the silver 
plaques now on the external casing, and they are 
pierced with rivet-holes Avhich also correspond ^ 
with the position of the pins by Avhich the plaques 
are fastened. It is thus clear that when the old 
crosier Avas incased, it Avas first stiipjied of its 
ornamental plaques of filigree- work, Avhich wore 
again used in making up the external covering so 
far as they were available. 8uch of them as 'had 
been either entirely absent, or so much AA'orn as to 
require redecoralion, Avare renewed in a style so 
different from the original Avorkmanship, "as to 
demonstrate that it is a mere imitation of an art 
Avith AA'hich the AA'orkinan w'as unfamiliar. Thi.s 
establishes tAvo distinct phases in the history of 
the_ crosier, and suggests that at some particular 
period, a special occasion liad arisen for thus 
glorilying the old relic Avith a costly enshrinement. 
What that occasion Avas may be" inferred from 
some considerations connected Avitli its public 
history. * 

We know nothing of the history of St Eillan’s 
fonndalion during the first five centuries, in Avhich 
the founder’s staff passed through the hands of his 
various successors as the 'symbol of office of the 
abbot of Glendochart. But in the time of King 
William the Lion, avo find that the office had 
become secularised, and the abbot appears as a 
great lay lord, ranking after the Earl of Athole, 
and appointed alternatively Avith him as the 
holder of the assize, in all eases of stolen cattle 
in that district of Scotland.^ Whether he held • 
the crosier in virtue of his office we cannot ' 
tell ; but the likelihood is that it Avas AA'hen the 
office Avas first usurped by a layman, that the 
crosier Avas placed by the last of tlio true suc- 
cessors of St Fillan in the custody of a ‘ dewar’ 
or hereditary kcejier, Avith the duos and privileges 
Avhich Ave afterwards find attached to this office. 
Such an arraugemont Avas not uncommon in con- 
nection with similar relics of the ancient Celtic 
church. We thus find the cleAvar of the Oogerach, 
of St Eillun in possession of the lands of Eyicli 
in Glendochart in 133G. In process of time the 
official title of dewar became the family sur-; 
name ol' DcAvar ; and we have a curious instance 
of the Celtic form of the patronymic in a cliarter ' 
granted in 1575 by Duncan Campbell of Glenorchy 
to Donald Mac in Deora vie Cogerach. 

The inquiry is naturally suggested AA'hy a relic 
Avith such associations, intrinsically so valuable, 
and always so highly venerated, should have been 
alloAA'ed to remain in the possession of laymen, and 
to be kept in their private dwellings, often no 
better than turf cottages in the glen. The crosier 
was splendid enough to have graced the proces- 
sional ceremonials of the highest dignitary of the 
Church, and thus to haA-'e been a coveted acqui- 
sition to the richest monastery in the land. That 
it Avas so coveted may he fairly inferred from the 
fact that on the 22d ilpril 1428, John de Spens of 
Perth, Bailie of Glendochart, summoned an inquest 
of the men of Glendochart to hold inquisition 
regarding the authority and privileges of ‘ a cer- 
tain relick of St Eelane called' tlie Co,vgerach.’ 
Of the fifteen summoned, three Avere Macnabsy 
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<lerivni.i< tlioir origin from tire son of a former 
abliot ; three •s\'ere of the clan Gregor; and one was 
named Eelan, after the saint. Their verdict sets 
forth that the Coygerach was in the rightful pos- 
session of the deoire, because the office of bearing 
it had been given hereditarily by the successor of 
St Tillan to a certain progenitor of Finlay, the 
deoire at the time of the inquest ; that the privi- 
leges pertaining to the office had been enjoyed 
and in use since the days of Jxing Eobert Bruce q 
and that when cattle or goods were stolen or 
taken by force from any inhabitant of the glen, 
and tliey were unable to follow them from fear 
or feud, the dewar was hound to follow the cattle 
or goods wherever they might be found through- 
out the kingdom. 

We hear no more of the rights of the Cogerach 
till 1487, when the dewar sought the sanction of 
the royal prerogative to aid him in holding his 
charge with all its ancient rights. In that year, 
King James III, issued letters of confirmation 
under the Privy Seal, in. favour of Malice Doire, 
who, as the document sets forth, ‘ has had a relic 
of Bfc Felan called the Qnigrich in keeping of us 
and our progenitors since the time of King Rohort 
Bruce, and of before, and has made no obedience 
or answer to any person spiritual or temporal in 
any thing concerning it, in any other way than 
is contained in the auld infeftment granted by 
our progenitors.’ The object was to establish the 
rights of the Crown in the relic, as distinguished 
from the rights of the Church ; and wo may pre- 
sume that the royal infeftment to which it refers 
may have been granted by Bruce on the occasion 
, when the old crosier Avas glorified by incasement 
in a silver shrine, in token of the king’s humble 
gratitude to God and St Fillan for the victory of 
'Bannockburn, 

We find traces of the do wars and their lands in 
charters down, to the time of Queen Mary. The 
Eeformatiou deprived them of their living, and 
converted the relic, of Avhich they were tlie 
keepers, into a ‘monument of idolatry,’ fit only 
to be consigned to the crucible. Still they Avere 
faithful to their trust, although instead of oiuolu- 
inent it could only bring them trouble. In the 
succeeding centuries their fortunes .fell to a low 
ebb indeed. In 1782 a passing tourist saAv tiie 
Quigrich in the house of Malice Doire, a day- 
labourer in Killin. Ilis son, a youth of nineteen, 
lay in an outer apartment at the last gasp of 
consumption ; and the traveller was so moved by 
concern for the probable late of the Quigrich, iu 
the prospect of the speedy death of the heir to 
this inestimable possession, that he wrote au 
account of the circumstances, and transmitted it, 
Avith a draAAdng of the crosier, to the Society of 
Antupiaries of Scotland. A.t that time the Society 
could not have acquired it; but fortimately their 
intervention Avas not necessary for its preserAm- 
tion. On the failure of the older line, by the 
death of this youth, the relic passed into, the 
hands of a younger brother of Malice Doirc’s. 
liis sou removed to Glenartney, where the Quig- 
ricli Avas again seen by Dr Jamieson, and aa^s 
described by him in his edition of Barbour’s 
Bruce. Archibald Dewar removed from Gleu- 
artney to Balquhiddor, where he rented a sheep- 
larm ; hut having suffered heavy losses at the 
close of the French Avar in 1810, he emigrated to 
Canada, where he died, aged seventy-five. 

; - 


His son, Alexander Dewar, the last of thcj 
hereditary dewars of the Crosier, is a halo old 
man of eighty-eight, in condbrtahlo circum- 
stances, the patriarch of a new race of Dewars, 
rejoicing iu upwards of thirty grandchihlrun, and ’ 
nephews and nieces innumerable. It is in con- 
sequence of his desire to see the ancient nslii.; 
returned to Scotland before ho dies, and ])l:iccd 
in the National IMuseum at Edinburgh, ‘ there to 
remain in all time coining for the usi', beuelit, 
and enjoyment of the Scottish nation,’ that the 
Society of Antiquarie.s has been enabled, iiartly 
by purchase and partly by his donation, to acquire 
the Quigricli, the most remarkable of ali existing 
relics . associated Avith the early history of : , the 
Scottish nation. 

It Avas five centuries old before the light : of 
authentic record reveals it in 13:.tG in possession 
of the deAvar Cogerach, and since then it can he 
traced uninterruptedly iu the line of the Dewars 
for five hundred and forty years. ‘Its associa- 
tions Avith the Scottish monarchy,’ says Dr Danic'l 
Wilson, ‘ are older than the Ecgalia, so sacredly 
guarded in the castle of Ediuhurgh ; and its more 
sacred memories carry back the lancy to the primi- 
tive missionaries of the Christian faith, Avheii the 
son of St Kentigerna, of the royal race of LeinsLer, 
Avitlulrew to the Avilderness of Glendochart, and 
there initiated the good Avork which has ever since 
made Stratlifillan fimious in the .legendary history 
of the Scottish Church.’ 


COUSIN DICK. 

Mr and Mrs Woodford Avere enjoying a confi- 
dential matrimonial chat over their UU-CHetc 
dessert, and discussing at some length the ante- 
cedents and probable future of a cousin, Mr lUchard 
Broughton, Avho had lately dropped doAvn on tliem,- 
not from the clouds, hut from a Liverpool oxpres.s 
train. This gentleman had in his youth been 
‘ crossed in love.’ Always a musical enthusiast, ho 
had become attached to an amiable girl, a youu;.j 
concert-singer, Avho Avas the nudn stay of her 

mother — the Avidow of a captain iu the army and 

some younger si.sters ; and having himself not yet 
made a fair start in life, the elders of both fiuuiiics 
rose up in arms against the alliance;. 

Sirs Woodford,' of nearly the same age, as her 
Cousin Dick, had bom liis confidante iu their 
boy and girl days, had sympatliisod Avarmly AA'ith 
his disappointment, Avithout very precisely uiulor- 
standiug how it had come about, and Avas .now 
assuring her hu,sband that the attachnient had 
been a far more serious alfair than very youthful 
.fancies commonly are. It Avas true the gentleman 
had so far consoled himself as to mariw another 
lady ; though it Avas reported he had wtalded a. 
shrcAv, Avho had not made him, .supremely happy, 
But he lo.st his Avife some lime before' leaving 
Australia ; and now, after a sojourn of nearly 
tAventy years in the colonics, had' returned to Eng- 
land Avith something more than competeuco. 

‘ButAvhat became of Miss Clifton'?’ asked Mr 
Woodford. 

‘That I do not knoAv,’ returned tlie lady. 

‘ Clifton Avas only her professional name ; her real 
one I quite forget ; therefore if fiajiu any c.ircum-. 
stances she passed into prwato lib;, it Avonid not' 
be easy to track her. Diclc only (;alled her Alice 
to me.’ 
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‘ Probably she also marriecl,’ said Mr Woodford. 

‘ Possibly,’ replied bis wife ; ‘ tliongb women 
are more constant than men ; and though she 
ceased to answer Dick’s letters, and really brought 
him to a state of misery -which drove him out of 
England, I never thought the fault was q[uite her 
■own.’; ■■■■,;■■' . , 

While Mrs Woodford was yet speaking, there 
wns a knock at the door, and Mr Broughton was 
announced. 

‘Why did you not come to dinner'?’ cried Mr 
Woodford, rising to greet the visitor. ‘But we can 
have the lamb brought back,’ he added. 

‘Thanks, thanks,’ said Mr Broughton; ‘but I 
dined at the hotel. I am sure I ought to apologise 
for calling at such a time, and for having brought 
Dandy with me.’ 

Dandy was a terrier, and his master’s almost 
inseparable companion. 

‘Now Dandy, behave!’ continued his master; 
‘a'nd go and beg pardon for both of ns. Say 
know\ve are two unmannerly colonial boors, at 
pnesent unfit for good society.’ 

Very much as if the sagacious animal under- 
stood every word of this address, he approached 
Mrs Woodford, and sat on his haunches in a 
begging attitude. 

‘ He means biscuit,’ said the lady with a laugh, 
and suiting the action to the word by giving him 
one, with a caressing jiat into the bargain. 

‘Seriously, however,’ said Mr Broughton, ‘I 
would not have come at such an hour, but I wanted 
so much to tell you that at last I have found 
lodgings which I think will just suit me. Or 
rather I should say that Dandy found them for me.’ 

‘ Dandy ! Well, he is a clever dog ! He will 
talk next, I supipose. But,’ continued Mrs Wood- 
ford, ‘at present his master must explain.’ 

‘It sounds ridiculous perhaps to tell of such 
trifles,’ replied her cousin ; ‘but for the last tliree 
or four days — over since the hot weather set in, I 
have felt quite interested in a shop in your neigh- 
bourhood — mainly, I think, from the humanity 
displayed by the owner in setting a large bowl of 
spiai'kliiig water by the door for the convenience of 
the poor panting dogs, for which Dandy has been 
grateful more than once. It is a music warehouse 
oil a small scale ; but -udiere they also sell fire 
ornaments and ladies’ Berlin work and so on’ 

‘ I kiio'w the shop,’ interrupted Mrs Woodford : 
‘ it is kept by a widow and her maiden sister, who 
seem very superior people.’ 

‘ Oh, I am glad you know the place,’ continued 
Mr Broughton. ‘Well, this afternoon as usual I 
waited, looking in at the shop window, while 
Dandy quenched his. thirst, and wishing I could 
decide on soniethirig to ])urchasG, by way of 
liquidating my dog’s debt, when I observed a card 
wliicli intimated there were apartments to let. 
There were directions to knock at the private door; 
but seeing me linger on the spot longer tlian 
usual, Dandy bad entered the shop, and when I 
followed to look after him, I saw him pilanted 
firmly near an inner door, and accepting the 
caresses of a little girl of about seven years old as 
if be bad known her all his life. I made inquiries 
about the apartments, and found they consisted of 
the -first floor, a nice bedroom, and pleasant sitting- 
room ; attendance with good cooking guaranteed, 
and no other lodgers taken. Of course I went up- 
stairs to look at the rooms, Dandy leading the 


way with the canine gramty which you remarked 
in him the other day. He jumped on a chair to 
look out of the window, and then on the sofa, as if 
to examine the softness of the cushions, and finally 
gave a little yelp, which was only half a bark, and 
which seemed to say : “ Master, this will do ; here 
we are quite at home,” Even the mistress of the 
house, Mrs Gray, laughed at the evident content- 
ment of the clog. But what charmed me was 
there was no rebuke for my poor Dandy’s jump- 
ing on the furniture ; and remembering besides 
the bowl of water, I felt inclined to betieve that 
Dandy would be something more than tolerated in 
the house. ^ Accordingly it w*as with a good hope 
that I intimated that my dog was my" constant 
companion, and that I trusted his presence would 
not be objectionable.’ 

‘0 sir,’ said tbe widow, ‘we have only lost a 
dear old dog within these three months ; and for 
our own poor pet’s sake— if for nothing else — we 
should be kind to a dog. As for my children, I 
believe they take after their aunt ; and my sister 
dotes upon dogs.’ 

‘Ah, it was the maiden sister, I daresay, who 
was the mistress of the lamentecl clog,’ exclaimed 
Mrs Woodford. ‘I have some recollection, of 
seeing a very old black retriever in the shop.’ 

‘No doubt it was the same. I understand the 
sister gives music lessons ; though at present she 
is taking a little holiday, staying at the seaside 
with friends. There is another advantage in these 
lodgings,’ continued Mr Broughton ; ‘ the house 
being a music warehouse, and one of the family 
evidently musical, I am iu hopes they wiU not 
object to my violiu-praetising any more than to 
Dandy for an inmate. What I want now is 
comfort, to enjoy myself after ray own fashion, 
and opportunity of doing some little good in the 
world, when what seams to me the fitting occa- 
sion offers. Five years more at the Antipodes 
and I might have come home a richer man; 
blit perhaps in that time health would have 
been shattered by over-toil, and I should have 
been less able even than now to turn into new 
grooves of life and resume habits of culture. As 
it is, my means are ample for all I am likely to 
want. With books and music and Dandy, I 
expect to get on capitally. Besides I mean to 
come and see yon pretty often.’ 

‘Indeed I hope you -will,’ ejaculated husband 
and wife together. 

‘If we come too often, they must turn ns out 
— must they not, Dandy?’ said Mr Broughton, 
speaking to and petting his dog ; and then he 
added, turning to his cousin : ‘ By- tho-bye^ I ven- 
tured to give you as a reference as to my respecta- 
i bility, responsibility, &c.’ 

I ‘ And I will give you a good character, Dick, I 
I promise yon,’ repliccl Mrs Woodford ; ‘ and what 
is more, I wiU recommend Dandy to Mrs Gray’s 
special regard. He certainly is the cleverest do^ 
I ever saw. Look at him no-w, wagging his tail 
at me, as if he understood every word I was 
saying!’ 

‘Spoken just like the Cousin Maggie of early 
days,’ said Mr Broughton, w-itli a certain tremor 
in his voice which proved that his feelings were 
touched. ‘Always full of sympathy and thought- 
ful kindness. Yet even yon can hardly tell what 
a friend Dandy has been to me through years of 
loneliness.’ 
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'Yes, I can, Dick/ said Mrs Woodford '‘if I 
liad not a pack of cliildren to think about, I am 
<iuite sure 1 should want dogs or four-footed pets 
of some sort.’ 

Only a fortnight has passed^ but ‘Cousin Dick’ 
seems us completely installed in bis new lodgings 
as if be had occupied them for months. His most 
eluu'islicd personal belongings were all unpacked 
and aiTiinged about his ’’rooms .according to his 
own taste and fancy. A few well-worn books 
which he had taken from England in his youth, 
Ktill held a place of honour, though they were 
now Hanked by many frosljor-looking volumes ; 

- 1 , iind .an old and cherished violin rested in one 
bonier, and helped to give the sitting-room its 
iuluibited look, though writing materials near the 
v/indow and uewsjiapjors lying about, contributed 
^ to the effect , ■ 

Over the mantel-piece in his bedroom he had 
arranged his store of warlike weapons-— a sword, 
which Richard Broughton, had certainly never 
tned, but which he valued as the gift of a dead 
friend ; pistols and revolver which he had looked 
on as protectors in many a perilous journey, and a 
boomerang, brought to England as a curiosity. - 
Mr Rrnughfcon had finished his breakfast, and 
was enjoying his morning newspaper ; hut he had 
been to the opera the night before, and the melody 
of an air which had delighted him still haunted 
his ear, and even disturbed the rhythm of the very 
didactic 'leading article ho was reading. lie was 
not luuch disturbed by Mrs Gray’s knocking at the 
door ; she canio, as she n.snally did every morning, 
to receive hi.s orders for dinner. | 

‘You inansige my dinners so nicely for me,’ said | 
Mr Broughton in answer to some suggestion of his . 
landliidy, ‘that I think I cannot do better tlian 
. leave all arrangements to you. But <lo sit down ; 

I want to thank you for taking care of my dog last 
night, I hope he was not trouhle.some to you ? ’ 
‘Not in the least,’ returned !Mrs Gray: ‘ wdien 
once he ascertained that you really were not iu the 
house, he settled down <|uietly, and pjlayed with the 
children till they went to bed.’ 

‘ I am so glad your children are not afraid of 
him,’ oh.sorved Mr ’Broughton. 

‘ Oh, they are too w'ell used to a dog and to pets 
in general to he afraid of a gentle creature like 
your Dandy. In fact my difficulty is keeping 
them out of y our rooms. Ally — you remember liow 
Dandy took to her from the very first— Ally wanted 
to come iu and see the dog just now. i daresay ' 
she is near the door still’ 

Oh, pray lot her in,’ said Mr Broughton, 
himself rising to open, the door, ‘I will not he 
jealous because it is my clog she wants to see — .not 
me and there was a little laugh at the idea of 
Dandy being such a favoinite. 

When the room-door opened, sure enough little 
Ally 'was found waiting, but not alone ; her brother, 
a curly-headed urchin two years her junior, had 
hold of her hand; and both were evidently in 
expectation of being allowed some little frolic with 
the' dog. 

‘Goine in, my dcaTS—co'mo in,’ exclaimed Mr 
Broughton ; ‘ Dandy will be most happy to see 
you, and will shew you some of his accompfiish- 
meuts, if you like.’ 

Tlmugli a little shy at first with, the ‘ strange 
gentleman,’ whom they hud been taught in a vague 


sort of way to reverence, and for whose comfor: 
they ■were told to refrain from nol.^o, the shynes; 
soon w'ore off, when they found tliat Dandy’e 
master was as willing to be their playmate 
Dandy himself. For their delectation tin; dog 
went through his most admired trick.s : he jnmpctl 
over a stick, he allowed of mimic shooting and 
acted the dead, dog, he be.gged for a piece of bread, 
but conhl not be induced to eat it till a.s.siired pt 
was paid for. Moreover, ho howled a note in 
unison with one his muster ])layc‘d on the violin ; 
hut probably w'ithont meaning to imply admira- 
tion of the latter performance. 

A less keen observer than a fond and widowed 
mother wtis likely to he, might, if contemplating 
this little .scene, have felt pretty sure that ff.iad as 
Richard Broughton was of his dog, it; had not ex- 
hausted all his capacity of loving. .By" pieopls "wlio 
have never had their hearts thrill to the mystery 
of canine attachment lie had often been ridiculeil 
for the intensity of his affection for Dandy, and 
when he .spoke of a ‘ dog’s love’ as being the only 
ideal of his life that had ever been fully realised, 
few persons understood him. But Mrs Gray saw 
at a glance that he had a natural love fur chiidren, 
and probably for all helpless creatures, and cou- 
.sidering all the circumstances of her liouscdiold, 
she tliought herself most fortunate in lier lodger. 

It is astonishing how soon pleasant habits may 
be formed. Before the next week had pa.ssed it 
became quite the custom of the children to come 
into Mr Brougl) ton’s I'ooms at least once a day,« 
ostensibly to play with Dandy ; hut also they 
brought their toys to show to .Dandy’s master, and 
chattered away, as bright, eager, fresh- hearted chil- 
dren are pretty sure to do with those whom, by some 
subtle iustiuct, they at once recognise as friemls. 
Dandy’s canine preflecessor in the house, the nnicK 
lamented Topsy, was a frer|uont subject of con- 
versation, Her accomplishments were desiribed, 
though admitted to be fewer than Datidy’.'^, alul her 
death and burial dwelt on with some patlios, A)id 
one day little Ally came into the room hugging a 
thick ])hotograpbio album in lier arms, Bho liad 
brought it for the express purpose of shewing poor 
Topsy’s likeness. 

Top.^y had been photographed a number of 
times ; once cosily curled xrp on a mat ; once 
occupying an easy-chair with something of tlic 
dignity of a judge ; another time as a conspicuous 
member of a group ; and lastly by the side of a 
lady who had her hand on its head. 

‘'And W’ho is the lady?’ inquired Mr Broughton, 
trying to speak with a calmness he did not quite 
feel. ‘ It does not look like your mother.’ 

‘0 no! Y’’hy, it is auntie!’ exclaimed litlle 
' Ally iu a tone which implied wonder that he could 
for a moment have taken it for !Mrs Gray. 

‘Then Tap.sy was fund of auntie, and a^intie 
was fond of Topsy, I suppose?’ said ilr Broughton, 
wishing to discover all he could about thi.s anutie.’ 

The little girl nodded her head by way of rcj^ly, 
and then she said : ‘Auntie did cry so much wljuix 
Topsy died. She was auntie’s own doggy,’ 

‘ And did you cry ? ’ asked Mr Broughton, 

Another 3io<l of the head ; but the chill ex- 
claimed: ‘Not .so much as auntie — auntie cried till 
her eyes were quite red.’ 

‘ And is this portrait very like auntie ? ’ asked 
Mr Broughton. ., 

‘Yes ; but she never wears such sleeves as those 
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now. I ’ll shew you her new photograph ; ’ and 
the little fingers rapidly turned over leaves and 
round a likeness taken only the other day. Mr 
prougliton recognised the same sweet face, though 
it shewed that seven or eight years had probably 
passed between the time the one photograph had 
been taken and the other. 

‘And whtit is auntie’s name?’ inquired Mr 
Srougliton with forced composure. 

‘Auntie !’ said the little girl, as if the word w’ere 
quite sufficient; but added a moment after, as if 
the thought of more information being required 
had jnsfc come to her: ‘Slie is Alice, and I am 
Alice ; only they call me Ally. Auntie i.s so good,’ 
Lite, child continued ; ‘ jnother says she is the best 
auntie that ever lived. And I must try to he 
good too, because I have got her name.’ ■ 

‘ Quite right, my dsirling,’ said Mr Broughton, 
giving the cliild a fatherly kiss, ‘But run away 
now, for I have letters to wu-ito. Will you leave 
me the album; I should like to look at Topsy 
again — though I don’t think she was much like 
'Uandy. Do you?’ 

‘ ISIot a bit ! ’ cried the child, tripping oflT gleefully, 
and leaving Mr Broughton with his^^heart stirred 
in ix manner it had not been for many years. 

It -was true that he had letters to write, hut it 
was half an hour before he took pen in hand. 
The first thing he did was to draw forth a power- 
ful magnifying glass, and by its means to study 
tlie face of the lady with the dog most njirrowly. 
Yes ; he had not a shadow of doubt that this dear 
‘auntie,’ the maiden sister of Mrs Gray of whom 
he had heard, was the love of his youth, the Alice 
Oiifton of the concert-room, the Alice Croft of 
private life. Photography revealed some lines of 
care and su/icring that had not belonged to the fair 
^young face he so well remembered ; but such foot- 
marks of time must be expected in the course of 
twenty years, even under happier circumstances 
than had probably befallen the woman in question. 
That she should have relinquished her professional 
career without having married, puzzled liim. But 
lie had incidentally heard from the children tiiat 
‘ auntie ’ was coming homo to-morrow ; and before 
many days should pass, he would certainly find 
out a thing or two which must greatly iuiiuence 
his future. 

As if to confirm his already strong belief beyond 
the power of even momentary cavil, the next time 
he went down-stairs he observed a letter on the 
hall table, wliich, on looking if it were intended 
for himself, he saw was addressed ‘ Miss Croft.’ 

The next day Alice Croft returned home ; and as 
Broughton was taking his colfee, he could hear the 
cliildren’s merry shouts of welcome, at wliich, 
by-tho-bye, Dandy set up a short bark, as if he 
thought be too had a right to join in the demon- 
stration. 

‘ I will do nothing hurriedly,’ thought Mr 
Broughton to liimsolf ; ‘ after twenty years of sepa- 
ration I can wait; for a few days surely. After all, 
if we meet on th.e stairs she Avill not recognise in 
me the slim smooth-faced boy I believe she 
remembers.’ And thinking thus, he glanced at 
himself in the chimney-glass, noting the bronzed 
weather-beaten face and long thick beard streaked, 
with white that it reflected. ‘I wonder, though, 
if my name will strike her?’ he continued, pon- 
dering, ‘Perhaps not ; and yet it may.’ 

Now the fact was, Alice CroJ't had not as yet 


heard the new lodger’s name ; for her sister 
had at first inisundenstood it, and hail written it 
‘Rawton’ in communicating the news that the 
rooms were let. Three or four days passed away 
before Alice had any inkling of the mistake. 
Meanwhile Eicliard Broughton had seen her — 
unseen himself — more than once ; and had even 
heard her voice speaking caves.-iingly to the chil- 
dren. Plow it thrilled on his ear and confirmed 
his resolution ! 

It was the early twilight of a summer erening. 
The shop was closed, and Mrs Gray had gone 
out after seeing the children in bed, Brougliton 
felt that the hour was come, and ringing his boll, 
asked the servant who answered it if Miss -Croft 
were at home and disengaged. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said the maid ; ‘ she is all alone in the 
parlour,’ 

‘ Then be so good as to give her my card, and 
ask if I may wait upon her,’ 

But Mr Broughton followed the servant down- 
stairs, and was ready tu avail himself of the per- 
missiou given, in a minute. . 

The servant thinking it her duty, lighted the gas 
before leaving the room ; but .she h;ft it burning 
low', so that the lingering daylight prevailed over 
it. Though the reception-room was but a little 
parlour behind a shop, there ivas an air of refine- 
ment about its appointments, and the outlook into 
a mere yard was masked by a balcony full of 
blooming and odorous plants. The door which 
led into the shop remained open, probably for the 
sake of air; but to .such a pas.sionato lover of 
muisic as the visitor was, the sight of two or three 
pianos and a harp and guitar was rather suggestive 
of delightful ideas than of anything else. 

Alice had risen from her chair, and advanced 
with outstretched liand to meet her guest ; but she 
did not seem able to find a word of greeting. 

‘Alice!’ exclnitned aMr Broughton, ‘if I may 
.still call you so, do I seem like one risen from the 
dead?’ 

‘ 0 no,’ she replied ; ‘ I never thought you were 
dead.’ But as she spoke there was a faltering of 
her voice wliich .show'cd that she was agitated. 

By this time both were seated, though a little 
w'ay apart. Mr Broughton drew his chair nearer, 
and said softly : ‘ Alice, I coma to ask you if it is 
too late to mend our broken chain ? ’ 

‘ Blit you are married ; I heard that long ago,’ 
exclaimed Alice with dignity. ‘You have no 
right to allude to the past.’ 

‘ 1 have been a widower these t^yo y'ear.s,’ vras the 
rejoinder. 

The explanations which follow'cd need not bo 
described in detail. 

Letters kept back, false messages, 

The tale so old and dark, 

had separated the lovers ; and when Alice Croft 
believed that she w'as forsaken, a severe illness 
ensued; after her recovery from -whicli, it was 
found that lier voice w'as seriously impaired. 
Instead of resting it for a time, she was teinpted 
by the exigence.^ of her profe.ssion to overstrain it; 
the result being such a deterioration in its quality 
that it was no longer powerful and certain enough 
for tlie concert-room. Then folloived many years 
of arduons labour as a teacher of music ; during 
which time -her mother’s death and the death of 
other members of the family reduced the little 
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‘Yes, I cart, Dick,' said Mrs Woodford'; *if I 
liad not a jiack oC children to tliiiik about, I am 
sure I should want dogs or four-footed pets 
of some sort/ 

Only a fortnight has passed, hut ‘ Cousin Dick ’ 
seems as completely installed in his new lodgings 
as if he had occupied them for months. His most 
cherished personal belongings were all unpacked 
and arranged about his rooms .according to his 
owa taste and fancy. A few well-worn books 
wliich he had taken from England in his youth, 
still held a place of honour, though they were 
nory flanked by many fresher-looking volumes ; 
and -an old and cherished violin rested in one 
corner, and helped to give the sitting-room its [ 
inhabited look, though writing materials near the ' 
wimlow and newspapers lying about, contributed 
to the effect. . - . 

Over the mantel-piece in his bedroom he had 
arranged his store of warlike weapons — a sword, 
whicli Richard Broughton had certainly never 
used, but wbicb he valued as the gift of a dead 
friend ; pistols and revolver which he had looked 
on as protectors in many a perilous journey, and a 
boomerang, brought to England as a curiosity. ■ 

Mr Broughton had finished his breakfast, and 
was enjoying bis morning newspaper ; but he had 
been to the opera the night before, and the melody 
of, an air which had delighted him still haunted 
Lis ear, and even disturbed tlie rhythm of the very 
didactic -leading article he was reading. He w'as 
not much disturbed by Mrs Gray’s knocking at the 
door ; she came, as she usually did every morning, 
to receive his orders for dinner. 

‘You manage my dinners so nicely for me,’ said 
Mr Broughton in answer to some suggestion of his 
landlady, ‘tliat I think I cannot do better than 
lear'c all arrangements to you. But do sit down ; 
I want to thank you for taking care of my dog last 
night. I hope he was not troiUflesoine to ■you ? ’ 

‘Not in the least,’ returned Mrs Gray-: ‘when 
once he ascertained that you really w'ere not in the 
house, he settled down quietly, and played with the ' 
children till they went to bed,’ 

‘I am vso glad your children are not afraid of 
him,’ observed Mr Broughton. 

‘ Ob, they are too well used to a dog and to pets 
in general to be afraid of a gentle creature like ■ 
your Dandy. In fact my dilficulty is keeping ' 
them out of your rooms, Ally — you rememher how 
Dandy took to her from the very first-— Ally wanted 
to conio in and see the dog just now. I daresay 
she is near the, door still.’ 

‘Oh, ]way let her in,’ said Mr Broughton, 
himself rising to open the door. ‘ I will not be 
jealons because it is my dog sbe wants to see—not 
me }’ and there was a little laugh at the idea of 
Dandy being such a favourite. 

Whm the room-door opened, sure enough little 
Ally was found wailing, but not alone; lier brother, 
a curly-headed urchin two years her junior, had 
hold of her hand ; and both were evidently in 
expectation of being allowed some little frolic ■vvitli 
the dog, 

‘Come in, my dears — come in,’ exclaimed Mr 
Broughton ; ‘ Dandy will b.e most happy to see 
you, and will shew you some of his accomplish- 
ments, if you like.’ 

Though a little shy at first with- the ‘-strange 
gentleman,’ whom they hud been taught in a vague 


sort of way to reverence, and for -whose comfort 
they were told to refrain from noise, the shyness 
soon -wore off, when they found that Dandy’s 
master was as willing to he their playmate as 
Dandy himself. For their delectation the dog 
went through his most admired tricks : he jumped 
over a stick, he allowed of mimic shooting and 
acted the dead dog, he begged for a piece of bn-ad, 
but could not be induced to eat it till assured it 
was paid for. Moreover, he howled a nqte^ in 
unison with one bis master played on the violin ; 
but probably wdthout me-aning to imply admira- 
tion of tlie hitter performance. 

A less keen observer than a fond and widovyed 
mother was likely to be, miglit, if contemplating 
this little scene, have felt pretty sure that fond as 
Richard Broughton was of his dog, it had not ex- 
hausted all his capacity of loving. By people who 
have never had their hearts thrill to the mystery 
of canine attachment he bad often been, ridiculed 
for the intensity of bis affection for Dandy, and 
when lie spoke of a ‘ dog’s love’ as being the only 
ideal of his life that had ever been fully realised, 
few jiersons understood him. But Mrs Gray saw 
at a glance that he had a natural love for children, 
and probably for all helpless creatures, and con- 
sidering all the circumstances of her houseliold, 
she thought herself most fortunate in her lodger. 

It is astonishing how soon pleasant habits may 
be formed. Before the next week had passed it 
became quite the custom of the children to come 
into Mr Broughton’s rooms at least once a day,* 

I o.stensxbly to play with Dandy ; but also they 
' brought their toys to shew to .Dandy’s master, and 
! chattered away, as bright, eager, fresh- hearted chil- 
! dren are pretty sure to do with those whom, by some 
! subtle instinct, they at once recognise as friends. 

I Dandy’s canine predecessor in the house, the n.mch 
I lamented Topsy, was n frequent subject of con- 
' versation. Her accomplishments xvero des< ribed, 
though admitted to be fewer than Dandy’s, and her 
death and burial dwelt on with some pathos. And 
one day little Aliy came into the room hugging a 
thick photographic album in her arms. Slie had 
brought it for the e.xpress purpose of shewing poor 
Topsy 's likeness. 

Topsy had been, photographed a number of 
times : once cosily curled up on a mat ; once 
occupying an easy-chair with something of the 
dignity of a judge ; another time as a conspicuous 
raemher of a group ; and lastly by the aide of a 
lady who had her hand on its head. 

‘ And who is the lady?’ inquired Mr Broughton, 
trying to speak with a calmness he did not quite 
feel. ‘ It does nut look like your mother,’ 

‘ 0 no ! Why, it is auntie!’ exclaimed little 
■ Ally in a tone which implied wonder tluit he could 
i for a moment have taken it for Mrs Gray. 

‘Then Topsy was fond of auntie, and auntie 
was fond of Topsy, I suppose ?’ said Mr Broughton, 
wishing to discover all he could about this auntie,’ 
The little girl nodded her head by way of ivj.dy, 
and then she said ; ‘Auntie did cry so much whiiu 
Topsy died. She was auntie’s own doggy.’ 

‘ And did yoti cry ? ’ asked Mr I’rongliton, 

Another nod of the head ; but tlu; child ex- 
claimed: ‘Not so much as auntie — auntie cried till 
her eyes w'ere quite red.’ 

‘ And is this portrait very like auntie ? ’ asked. 
Mr Broughton. , 

- ‘ Yes ; but she never wears such sleeves as those^ 
— t: 
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3W. _ I ’ll shew you her new photograph, ; ’ and' heard the new lodger's name ; for her sister 
!e little fingers rapidly turned over leaves and had at first misunderstood it, and had written it 
(und a likeness taken only the other day, Mr ‘Rawton’ in communicating the news that the 
roughton recognised the same sweet face, though rooms were let. Three or four days passed away 
shewed that seven or eight years had probably before Alice had any inkling of the mistake, 
asserl between the time the one photograph had Meanwhile Richard Brouglitou had seen her — 
een taken and the other. unseen himself — more than once ; and had even 

‘And what is auntie’.s name?’ inquired Mr heard her voice speaking cares-singly to the chil- 
ronghton with forced composure. dren. How it thrilled on his ear and confirmed 

'Auntie ! ’ said the little girl, as if the word were his resolution ! 

uitc sufficient; bu.t added a inoraent after, as if It was the early twilight of a summer evening, 
le thought of more information being required The shop ■was ciosetl, and Mrs Gray had gone 
ad just come to her: ‘She is Alice, and I am out after seeing the children in bed. Broughton 
•lice ; only they call me Ally. Auntie is so good,’ felt that the hour was come, and ringing his ball, 
le child continued ; ‘ mother says she i.s the best asked the servant who answered it if Miss -Croft 
untie that ever lived. And I must try to be were at home and disengaged, 
ood too, because I have got her name.’ • ‘ Ye.s, sir,’ said the maid; ‘ she is all alone in the 

_ ‘_Quite right, my darling,’ eaid Mr Broughton, parlour.’ 

iving the cliild a fatherly kiss. ‘ But run away ‘ Then he so good as to give her my card, and 
,o\y, tor I have letters to write. Will you leave ask if I may wait upon her.’ 
re the albuiu; I sliould like to look at Topsy But Mr Broughton followed the servant down- 
gain — thorrgh I don’t think she was much like stairs, and was ready to avail himself of the per- 
iandy. Do you ?’ _ ^ ^ mission given, in a minute, v 

‘ ]<[ ot a bit ! ’ cried the child, tripping off gleefully, The servant thinking it her duty, lighted the gas 
nd leaving Mr Broughton with his heart stirred before leaving the room ; but she left it burning 
a a manner it had not been for many years. low, so that the lingering daylight prevailed over 

It wa.s true that he liad letters to write, but it it. Though the reception-room u'as but a little ■ 
vas half an. hour before he took pen in hand, parlour behind a shop, there was an air of refine- 
riie first thing he did \vas to di*aw forth a power- lueiit about its appointments, and the outlook into 
ul magnifying glass, and by its means to study a mere yard was masked by a balcony full of 
be face of the lady with the dog mo.st narrowly, blooming and odorous plants. The door which ■ 
ifes ; he had not a shadow of doubt that this dear led into'the shop remained open, probably for the 
auntie,’ the maiden sister of Mrs Gray of whom .sake of air ; but to such a passionate lover of 
le had heard, was the love of his youth, the Alice nunsic as the visitor was, the sight of two or three- 
Jlifton of the concert-room, the Alice Croft of pianos and a harp and guitar was rather suggestive ■ 
rrivate life. Photography revealed some lines of of delightful ideas than of anything else, 
iare and suffering that hail not belonged to the fair Alice bad risen from ber chair, and advanced 
young face he so well lemembered ; but such fool- wdlh outstretched hand to meet her guest; but she 
narks of time must be expected in tbe course of did not seem able to find a word of greeting, 
nventy years, even under happier circumstances ‘Alice!’ exclaimed Mr Broughton, ‘if I may 
-ban had probably befallen the wmman in question, still call you so, do I seem like one risen from, the 
rhat she should have relinquished her professional dead ? ’ 

:aroer without having married, puzzled him. But ‘ 0 no,’ she replied ; ‘ I never thought you were 
ie had incidentally heard from the children that dead.’ But as slie spoke there was a faltering of 
■ auntie ’ was coming home to-morrow ; and before her voice which .shewoil that she was agitated, 
uany days should pas.s, he would certainly find By this time both were seated, though a little 
nit a thing or two which must greatly influence way apart, kir Broughton drew his chair nearer, ■ 
his futiu-e. and said softly : ‘Alice, I come to ask you if it is 

As if to cmifirm his already strong belief beyond too late to mend our brolcen chain ? ' 
pie power of even momentary cavil, the next lime ‘ But you are married ; I heard that long ago,’ 
lie went down-stairs he observed a letter on the exclaimed Alice with dignity. ‘You have no 
hall table, which, on looking if it were intended right to allude to the past.’ 

for liimseir, he saw was addressed ‘ bliss Croft.’ I have been a widower these t-vvo years,’ was the 

The next day Alice Croft returned home ; and as rejoinder. 

.droughlon was taking his coffee, he could hear the The explanations which followed need not be 
children’s merry shouts of welcome, at which, described in detail, 
liy-tho-bve, Dandy set up a short hark, as if he 

' 

‘I w.ill do nothing hurriedly,’ thought Mr had separated the lovers ; and when Alice Croft 
.Broughton to himself ; ‘ after twent^^ years of sepa- believed that ske was forsaken, a severe illness 
ration I can wait for a few day-s surely. After all, ensued; after her recovery from which, it was 
if we meet on the stains she will not recognise in found that her 'voice 'was^ seiiou.sly impaired, 
me tlie slim smooth-faced boy I believe she Instead of resting it for a time, she 'was teinpted 
remembers.’ And llunldng thus, he glanced at by the exigences of her profes'sion to overstrain it ; 
himscilf in the chimney-ghis.s, noting the bronzed the result beiim such a deterioration in its quality 
weather-beaten face and long thick beard streaked that it was no longer powerful and certain enough 
with white that it reflected. ‘I wonder, though, for the concert-room. Then followed many yeans 
if my name will strike her?’ be continued, pon- of arduous labour as a teacher of music; during 
dering, ‘.Perhaps not ; and yet it may.’ which timelier mother’s death and the death of 

Isow the fact ivas, Alice Croft had not as yet other members of the family reduced the little 
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ckele, till at last her youagest and -widowed sister 
Mrs Gray \vas the only one left. 

Six -weeks after the rennion just deserihed,^a 
quiet hut well-oinened wedding took place, in 
■which Richard Broughton, and Alice Croft -wero 
the principal actors. Meamvhile, the hridegroom 
and hride elect, living uxrder the same roof, had 
Iiad ahundaufc opportunities of riveting the ‘broken 
chain ’ to which allusion has been made ; while 
Idandy, no longer confined to one apartment, now 
ran about the liouse, as if perpetually engtuged in 
taking messages from one person to another. Sir 
and Mrs Woodford, early apprised of all that was 
going on, had made the acquaintance of Mis.s Croft, 
and '’her sister, and being fond of children, had . 
frec]uen-:.ly had the little Grays at their house. Mr 
Woodford even consented to give the hride away, 
and his two young daughters were the hrides- 
niaids. But as Broughton said, his co-asin Maggie 
was always a ‘trump,’ and her husband seemed I 
worthy of her. _ j 

It was the evening before the wedding. The ; 
whole family had been visiting the Woodfords, | 
and it was evident that little Ally had something j 
on her mind to communicate. The young Wood- i 
fords as well as their mother constantly called i 
Mr Broughton ‘ Couain Dick,’ and the term had i 
evidently struck the child much. 

‘ What is it, Ally V said Mr Broughton, drawing ' 
the little girl on to his knee. ‘ What is it you are 
■wishing to say ’ ; 

‘ I should like to call you “ Cousin Dick,” like 
those young ladies. May I ? for I love you so ' 
much.’ And as she spoke, Ally raised her .face ^ 
for a kiss, and put her arms round his neck. ! 

‘Will not “Uncle Dick” do as well?’ cried, 
Broughton, giving the child a warm hug. ‘ Don’t 
you understand that I shall be really Uncle Dick , 
to-morrow V 

‘ Oh, how nice ! Uncle Dick, dear Uncle Dick . 
— yes, I like that better.’ ; 

N.B . — We are commissioned to add that Dandy j 
accompanied the newly married pair on their i 
wedding Journey. They considered they owed | 
him so much, that it would not he just to give | 
hini. the pain of even a temporary separation from ' 
his master— and mi.stress. 


As many of our readers -will doubtless recollect, 
Mr .E. D. Young, R.U., left this country in May 
1875, with a small party, for the purpose of estah- 
■ lishing the Livingstonia mission, and of placing a 
small steamer on Lake Nyassa, in the interior of 
Africa ,* he and his friends being moved thereto by 
an earnest deterjuinatiou to carry out one of the 
dearest wishes of -the late Dr Livingstone, Mr 
Young has recently returned home ; and on Feb- 
ruary 26th he delivered, before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, an interesting account of what 
■he did and what he saw on the Lake of Storms, 
from which we condense the following brief 
particulars. 

Wc join Mr Young and his party at theKongond 
month of the Zambesi, where the sections of the 
little steamer Ilala wexe screwed together ; and 


although an extraordinary Hood, early in 1875, liad 
altered the course of the rivers since her captain’s 
previous visit, nothing materially impeded he.r 
passage to the foot of the Shire, cataracts. ’Pkese 
falls extend for some seventy-live miles, and are 
a very formidable obstacle to navigation, fn 
tbe distance named, tbe ivaters of Lake Nyassa 
leap douTx a staircase of rocks and bonbUus 
for some eighteen hundred feet ; and before tim 
traveller can reach the higher ground, lie ha.s 
to traverse a most rugged road. Waul; of por- 
ters, as a rule, is the most grievous obstacle to 
be overcome ; but thanks to the kindly recollec- 
tion existing among the natives of previuu-s mis- 
sionaries, Mr Young experienced no difficulty on 
this score ; and in ten days the Ilala -jvas taken 
to pieces, and her sections, boilers, machinery, and 
stores were conveyed to the upper end of the 
cataracts. What, however, is thus told in a few 
brief words, involved very groat toil ; and Mr 
Young himself says that the carriage of tbe steel 
plates, &c., necessitated some of the most tremen- 
dous exertion he ever witnessed, which was much 
aggravated by the intense heat, in some places 
reacliing one hundred and twenty degrees in the 
shade. We may certainly admit with him, that 
the men wlio did this four days’ work for .six 
yards of calico each (say one shilling and sixpence), 
tinding their own food too, without a grumble or 
a growl, were not to be despised. The w'ork of 
reconstruction was soon accomplished, and steam, 
was up in a fortnight. 

The little steauier entered Lake Nyassa nt 7 
A.M. on tbe 12tfi of October 1875. After exam- 
ining several beautiful hays aud inlets, -which 
did not afford the necessary shelter for the ves.scl, 
Mr Young’s party resolved to settle, at anyrate 
temporarily, at Cape Maclcar, whither, accordingly, 
they transported all their stores. On NovernlKii' 
19th Mr Young set off on a voyage round the lake, 
in the course of which he discovered a largo oxteu- 
sion of its waters, hitherto unknown. .Making hia 
way northwards, he came in .sight of the grand 
range which towers over Chiloweela; in phice.s 
the mountains rnn sheer down into the lake, mul 
no bottom could he got at one hundred fathoms. 
After weathering a furious gale which raged for 
thirteen houm, the Ilala pursued luir northward 
voyage, passing the i.sliinds of Likomo and 
Chusamoolo. On ]n.s right, Mr Young reports an 
iron-bound coast stretching ev<!rywhere, excejit- 
ing only when some ravine came down to the 
.shore. In one .spot, them worn evident signs 
of a dreadful massacre having taken plaee---'ilie 
result of a slave-raid. Mr ft^oung’s account of 
what he saw here is curious aud interesting. 
Hardly any wood, he says, -was to be procured,, 
in consequence of the I'orvists being cleared and 
tbe only remnant of a largo population was now 
to bo found on rooky patches jutting u]i from tlui 
water of the lake, and on singular ‘ pile villages.’ 
It was found that the poor creatures bad (-on- 
veyed earth in their canoes to these rooks, and 
■wherever a crevice afforded a hold, 'Ihcre would 
a little patch of cassava or corn appear, grown 
with infinite labour. 

The platform villages reached by Mr Young 
were exceedingly interesting ; for tlu*. most part’; 
they are built three or four hundred yards .from, 
the .shore, and in from eight to twelve feet of watcr. 
Poles are driven dov/n in rows, and on the top o.f 
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them a wooden platform is constructed, forming 
the foundation or floor of the village. To give 
some idea of the extent of these, it may be men- 
tioned that one of them consisted of about one 
hundred huts. With an abundance of fish round 
tliem, the islanders hold their own against starva- 
tion. Shortly after leaving these strange villages, 
Mr Yonng met with some scenery, the description 
of which is worth quoting. ‘We were now abreast,’ 
he says, ‘of some mountains that amongst the 
parallel ranges which virtually make a mountain- 
basin of Lake Nyassa, exceed them all in stupen- 
dous grandeur. In no part of the world have I 
seen anything to equal their peculiar magnificeuee. 
With peaks apparently from ten to twelve thousand 
feet high, they run perpendicularly down into the 
lake. The rain was pouring upon them, and 
numberless waterfalls hung like threads of white 
floss-silk from crevices which ran out upon their 
sides far tip among the cloitds. Baffled by the 
raiils of the Ma Viti in 1866, Livingstone could 
not induce his meu to go with liim to the north 
end of Nyassa, and thus he missed seeing that 
wiiioli would have struck him as the most beauti- 
ful feature of “his old home,” as he called the lake. 
Tliere was but one name to give to these moun- 
tains. At its northern end they stand like portals 
to the lake, faced by the opposite mountains ; and 
as future travellers look upon the , “ Livingstone 
Range,” it may aid them to remember the man 
who during his life, more than any other, added 
to our knowledge of the hitherto unknown beauties 
of the earth.’ 

,• A violent storm, more like wljat might be 
expected on the Atlantic than on an inland sea, 
prevented Mr Young from doing much in the way 
of exploring the unknown region at the end of the 
lake ; but he saw there what he believed to be the 
mouth of a wide river ; and this opinion was con- 
firmed by what he learned from the natives when 
he next landed after the storm referred to., They 
averred that a Eiver Rovuma or Ildoma flows out 
at the extreme north ; and he inclines to believe 
this to be the case for the following reasons : In 
the first iflace, Dr Livingstone hoard the same story 
twenty years ago, when he discovered the lake, 
and in quite a dilTereut quarter. It will be re- 
iiuunbered by many how sanguine he was that the 
Rovuma River, which debouches on the east coast, 
Avas identical with the Nyassa River, and that it 
would prove to be a second outlet. It may yet 
prove to“be so ; but the discovery can he of little 
use, for the Rovuma ceases to be navigable a short 
distance from the coast. The second reason for 
believing the native report is, tliat in the stormy 
time, when Mr Young was there, it was very easy 
to see where rivers ran into the lake. A long 
current of muddy water' would trail out on the 
dark-blue surface ; in this case, however, there 
was nothing of the kind ; and it is consequently 
tolerably clear that no inflow exists. 

Cruising southwards along the western shore of 
the lake, Mr Young observed, instead of the iron- 
bound coast on the opposite side, exquisite park- 
like glades between the mountains and the water’s 
edge *, the herds of game merely looked up as the 
steamer passed, just as sheep raise their heads to 
gaze at a train, and then ivent on browsing. In 
one place a remarkable detached perpendicular 
rock stands four thousand feet high. The top 
is Hat, and the sides give it the appearance of a 


pyramid from which a large slice of the top has 
been removed in order to place in position a per- 
fectly square block of a greenish colour. Beneath 
this singular summit there is a deep horizontal 
band of white stone or quartz, succeeded by 
another of clay apparently; and then comes one 
of intense black, possibly coal, for this mineral is 
known to all the natives. 

Mr Young’s story of his cruise furnishes undeni- 
able evidence of the justness of the name Dr 
Livingstone gave to Ryassa, namely the Lake of 
Storm.s, for he has constantly to record meeting 
with them — one more terrible than the other. The 
last he mentions must have been fearfully and 
awfully grand in its wildness. ‘ At one time,’ he 
says, ‘in the middle of a thunder-storm of great 
fury, no fewer than twelve waterspouts appeared 
around us, and we had literally to steer hither and 
thither to avoid them, for had one overtaken ns, it 
would have sent us to the bottom without a doii'bt,’ 

Such are the salient features iu Mr Young’s brief 
account of the flrst trip made by a steamer on the 
stormy bosom of Lake Nyassa. It did not come 
within the scope of his paper to describe the daily 
life of the missionary party at Cape jMaclear, the 
insight they got into the native life, the intrigues 
of the slave-traders, nor the marvellous effect which 
the presence of Europeans produced on all sides, 
more especially iu attracting to them from the four 
■winds the scattered remnants of villages swept 
away by slave-raids ; but it will be interesting to 
our readers to state in conclusion, that he hopes to 
preserve these details for the public in another 
form, which we feel sure will meet -with the 
welcome it cannot fail to deserve, as the record of 
the establishment of the first British colony on 
Lake Nyassa. 


CURIOUS PICK-UPS. 

The jdek-ups, the findings, from underground or 
uutler-sea, or in hidden places above ground, 
comprise a strange medley of the odd and the 
choice, appealing to the tastes or the pockets of 
persons filling widely diverse positions in society. 

The drains and sewers, for instance ; can a 
more lowly and uncomfortable treasure-bouse than 
these be found? Rat-killing by dogs, in an in- 
closed space surrounded by the roughest of roughs, 
is a savage exhibition uufortunately not yet quite 
died out from amongst us. The exhibiters pur- 
chase the live rats at so much per dozen from 
men who grope along the filthy sewers in search 
of them ; and in Paris especially, dead rats are 
brought up from the same unseemly regions, and 
placed in the hands of skinners and tanners, who 
manage to get out of them strong and good-looking 
pieces of leather suitable for the manufacture of 
gloves. The great changes made in recent years 
in London by the extensive Main Drainage Works 
have deprived the sewer-grubbers of much of their | 
chance ; but in the old sewers the pick-ups ivere | 
often strange enough. Dead infants, a dead seal, ; 
cats and dogs both alive and dead, spoons, tobacco- 
boxes, children’s playthings, bad half-crowns and 
shillings, sets of false teeth, washing-bowls, mops, 
human heads and limbs which had been thus 
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disposed of by body-snatchers or by anatomical 
and medical students— all -were met with .by the 
sewer-flusliers. One party of these strangely 
employed men. came on a certain occasion to a 
spot where the brickwork between the sower and a 
beer-cellar had broken through. What did they 
do ? They helped themselres. 

On a former occasionj we presented a few illus- 
trations of the curious operation of the law con- 
cerning Treasiirc-trove, the rights and the wrongs 
of ownership connected with property picked np 
from the ground or from a small depth below the 
surface. Among the examples cited was one relat- 
ing to the finding of treasure near Stanraore in 
Middlesex, and another connected with the locality 
of Mountfield in Susses. Let us present a few 
jottings of similar pick-up.s in more recent years. 

A labourer, digging a drain in a farm on the 
estate of the late Lord Palmerston, found a golden 
torq:Ue or torgue, an. ancient British necklace. It 
was ascertained that the original grant of the 
estate gave to the grantee, as lord of the manor, 
a right to all treasure-trove found therein ; the 
veteran statesman established his claim, but took 
care that the finder should not go unrewarded. A 
ploughman, working near ITorndean in Hants, 

; found more than a hundred old silver coins in an 
earthen jar under the surface of the ground ; the 
lord of the manor gave to the finder the intrinsic 
value of the coins as mere silver, and then had . 
to fight a battle with the Crown as to who ought 
to possess the coins themselves. One find near i 
Highgate was very remarkable, on account ofi 
the strange manner in which the veritable owner I 
made his appearance. Labourers, grubbing up a I 
tree in a field, found two jars containing nearly I 
four hundred sovereigns ; they divided the money 
amongst themselves, and -were then taken aback 
by the lord of the manor claiming it. Before 
this claim could be investigated, a tradesman came 
forward and stated that one night, under a tem- 
porary delusion, he had gone out and buried 
the money ; when he awoke, and for some time 
afterwards, he tried in vain to recollect the locality 
he had selected, and only obtained a clue when 
he heard a rumour of the finding of four hundred 
sovereigns. He was able to bring forward suffi- 
eieut evidence in support of his singular story ; 
and his claim was admitted. 

On different occasions in 1864 the Crown put 
in claims for treasure-trove— a gold coin found 
at Long Oxenclon in Buckinghamshire; sixty- two 
gold coins found in an earthen jar in a field at 
Stockarston, Leicestershire ; no less than six thou- 
sand silver pennies of the time of Plenry HI. 
found at Bedes near Manchester; and seven 
hundred and sixty silver coins earthed up near 
Hewark. The next, folio wing year gave the Crown 
a claim to a hundred and eighty silver coins of 
the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles I„ found at Grautham; and to a gold 
cross and' chain brought to light at Castle Bailey, 
Clare, in Suffolk. The yeetrs 1866 and 1867 were 


marked, among other instances, by the finding of 
nearly seven thousand small gold and silver coins 
at Highbury, near Ijoiulon ; eiglity guineas con- 
cealed in the wall of an old house at Ka^t i^trlay, 
near Christchurch, Haute ; and two linmlnid ami 
sixty old silver coins in a house at Jjichlield. Ju 
other jmars there wore nine hundred tulvc.r c.oin.v 
found at Cumberford in Stafford-shire ; and eleven 
rose nobles found in the cloisters of Wostmin.stei* 
Abbey. The.se, several instances of treasurcj-trovo 
were settled in various ways. Some of the find- 
ings were returned by the Crown to the findcu'.s ; 
.some were sold to the British Museum, in a 
manner to place an honorarium in the finder’s 
pocket; some were presented to museums, and 
the money value given to the finders ; some arc 
retained by the Crown, as antiipiarian curio-sities ; 
■ivhile one has been handed over to the descendants 
of a former o wner. 

Seven or eight years ago two labouring meii 
found a very ancient gold chain, which they sold 
to a dealer who knew the value better than they 
did ; the unlucky-luck37- men lured badly in this 
instance, .seeing that they were punished for selling 
the ‘ find’ wdthout giving notice to the authorities 
— rather hard lines for rustics, who are not likely 
to know much about the law of treaaure-trovo. 
In another oa.se a poor man found a pair of aninent 
Irish .silver bracelets ; he sold them as old silver 
to a silversmith, who melted thein down at once 
— to the great regret of an antitp-iary, who would 
have given much _morc than their ihtrin.sie value 
for such relics of former days. During the multi- 
fari(3us diggings which have been going on for 
some years in and near Cannon Street and its 
; neighbourhood for the formation of new streets 
1 and the construction of large commercial l)uilding.=i, 

: the workmen lighted upon twenty-nine guineas a'ml 
! twenty sliillings nearly two centuries old; the men 
got into trouble bccau.so they did not vuluubirUy 
give them U 2 >. On one occasion wlinti the fusty 
and musty contents of a rag-dealer’s hciip were 
being overhauled, somewhere in the ueiglibour- 
hood of llouudsditcli, a diamond ring was espied. 
A contest arose as to who should possess it: a 
woman engaged in soiling the rag.s claimotl it 
because she had found it ; the rag-dealer disputed 
her claim ; a pawnbroker who said he hud ad- 
vanced money on the ring insisted ou Ins prior 
right ; a dealer in old clothes who liad sold a 
garment for that money, and one or two other 
persons of somewhat doubtful antecedents — all 
came forward to shew that, for some reason or 
other, the diamond ring ought to be considered 
theirs. Whether the crown -waived its claim, we 
are not certain; but a magistrate eventually gave 
a decision in favour of the rag-sorter. 

Bank-note,s, as well a.s coins, jewellerj'-, and 
articles in the precious metals, sometimes make 
their appearance among the finding.s. A bumlU; 
of notes was one day picked up outside tlic 
counter of a retail shop : the finder claimed tlumi. 
because he was the finder ; while the shripkoeper 
claimed them because it was on lii.s 2 )rtmii.-,es tliut 
the notes had been dropped. The real owner, 
whoever he may have been, did not come forward, 
and the law decided in lavour of the finder. But 
a much more remarkable case occurred two or 
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three years ago. A paclcet containing no less than 
ten thousand pounds’ worth of bank-notes was 
picked up from the pavement in one of the busy 
streets near the Bank of England ; ten notes of one' 
thousand pounds each. A young City clerk picked 
up and pocketed the treasure, A friend advised 
him, on consultation, to keep the notes until the 
following day, when a handsome reward would 
possibly bo olfered hy the luckless peraon who 
had inadvertently dropped the notes. A tinn of 
solicitors, in the naines of the real owners, speedily 
offered one hundred pounds to the finder. The 
judicious friend overshot the mark here ; he stipu- 
lated that he should have nearly half the sum of 
one hundred pounds as his reward for the advice 
given ; and at the same time coaxed sixty pounds 
out of the owners hy a fabricated story concerning 
himself, the finder, and the finding. A sheriff 
court had to decide the matter, and ordered the 
‘friend’ to return, part, at anyrate, of the money 
he had received. 

A queer story has lately found its way into the 
newspapers, not exactly touching on the discovery 
of treasure, hut on a concealment which might 
possibly lead to discovery if this or that were to 
occur. One Adolfo de Garcilano (so runs the 
story), a prisoner in Madrid, and lately a colonel 
in tiie Ca.rlist army, was instructed by Don Carlos 
to take six million pesetas (about one franc each) 
in English securities and Spanish notes to London, 
inclosed in an iron box. This treasure he was to 
bury in the earth in a particular locality, make a 
slcetoh of the exact spot, and return to Spain. He 
was next captured hy the Alfonsists, thrust into 
prison, and told that he would not he set free 
except on the payment of a large sinn of money 
by way of ransom. Tliercupon he wrote to some 
01*6 ill England or Scotland, asking for the trans- 
mission of a sufficient sum of money ; this done, 
the secret of the buried treasure would he com- 
municated to , the liberal ransomer, who was to 
retain one-third of it as a grateful reward. If 
there had been only one such letter, some person 
might possibly have been victimised ; hut there 
were more than one, to different quarters, each 
requesting the money to be sent to a third party 
at an address named. We may hereby form a 
tolerably true estimate of Don Adolfo de Garcilano. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting recent dis- 
coveries of small hut valuable works in the precious 
metals are those due to Dr Sehliemann, Arehse- 
ologists have long recognised the probability that 
buried beneath some of the ancient cities of the 
world, there are not only architectural and sculp 
tured fragments of much historical importance still 
remaining to he discovered, but also jewels and 
other treasures which have not seen the light for 
decades of centuries. Nineveh, .Babylon, Jeru- 
salem, the more ancient parts of Rome, Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, Egypt, Cyprus, the site of the 
famous Troy, and those of the once important 
cities of Asia Minor — all may perchance have 
something to shew which the present age would 
he prepared to welcome and appreciate. Concern- 
ing Jerusalem, a conjecture has been brought for- 
ward of a remarkable kind. After the rebuilding 
of the second Temple, there were five occa.3ion3 
on which precious metals, treasures, and artistic 
ornaments might have been concealed hy the 
priests or servitors of the sacred edifice — namely, 
during the ahstraction and sale of the temple 


furniture hy the apostate high-pricst Menelaus ; 
at the plunder and defilement of the Tmnide hy 
Antiochus Epiphanes ; during the plunder hy 
Crossus ; during that hy Sabinus ; and at the total 
destruction by the Romans. On one or more of 
these occasions, supposing the Jewish priests and 
servitors should have placed valuables in the 
Temple, the place of concealment may not have 
been made known to others, and ' the secret may 
have been carried with the priests to the grave. 
Various facts have been adduced in support of this 
surmise, sufficient to whet the curio.sily of men 
who would value such treasures, not for their 
intrinsic worth as precious metals or precious 
stones, hut for their historical and ecclesiastical 
connection with momentous events nearly two 
thousand years ago. 

Dr Sehliemann, whose name we have just 
mentioned, when making researches among mounds 
and heaps of ruhbi.sh at or near the supposed site 
of Troy in Asia Minor, has lighted upon the 
foundations of cities which he supposes to have 
been more ancient even than the Iliad. 

But the discoveries more immediately connected . 
with our present subject are those which Dr 
Sehliemann has since made in Greece. With the 
permission of the king he made excavations near 
Mycenm, on the site of what is helieveti to be one 
of the most ancient cities in that classic laud — far 
more ancient than the renowned Athens. In 
treasuries and tombs, which had not seen the light 
for an untold number of centuries, he has disin- 
terred beautifully painted vases, whole or in frag- 
ments ; terra-cotta statuettes and busts of Juno, 
horses’ heads, lions, rams, elephants; knives and 
keys of iron and bronze ; fragments of lyres, 
flutes, and crystal vases. But most striking of all 
is the large quantity of gold vessels and oruaments, 
undoubtedly of precious metal, and in many 
instances artistically wrought. Sceptres, bracelets, 
girdles, necklaces, rings, vases, caps, &e, in plenty. 
One of the Doctor’s greatest triumphs was the 
uneartliing of two vases of solid gold, fourteen 
centimetres (about six inches) high, richly orna- 
mented. Many of these relics, as well as many 
inscriptions and bas-reliefs on extremely^ ancient 
blocks of masonry, have excited the curiosity of 
classical archmologists in a high degree. Their 
thoughts go back to the epics and dramas which 
treat of Agamemnon king of Jfyeeuas ; of the 
expedition "to Troy ; of Clytemnestra, Electra, 
iEgisthus, Orestes ; bf the stories of some of the , 
Greek plays by Euripides, Sophocles, and j3Es- 
chylus. They think of these personages and th®e 
events ; and they lean strongly to the belief that 
the disinterred ancient city near Mycenaj, and some 
of the treasures brought to light by Dr Sehliemann, 
may be veritable tokens of the days of Agamemnon. 
Some of the articles found were in triangular cells, 
which he thinks may have beeir treasiiries or 
depositories for treasure and valuables. But his 
principal ‘finds ’ of wrought gold were in chambers 
which were probably the tombs, of Agamemnon, 
Cassandra, and Eurymedon. The vases, the _cui)s, 
the diadems, the signet rings, wore mostly found 
in these tombs (if tombs they were) ; as likew,kG 
Avere the bones of a man and a woman covered 
with ornaments of pure gold. In short, the 
discoveries have been of a most unusual, interest- 
ing, and valuable kind, Avell calculated to attract 
the attention of the learned in Europe, whether 
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learned in classical history or in artistic archae- 
ology. 

Of discovering or recovering of treasures lying 
hcneath the waves of the ocean, we do not intend 
to treat here. The reader will find some curious 
notices on the Buhject in the article already 
referred to; also in ‘Submarine Treasure Ven- 
tures’ (Mav 1, 186.9) ; and in ‘The Story of La 
Lutine’ (July 8, 1876). 


EUSTV moijr. 

If no difficulty, as yet imforeseen, bars the way, 
Mr BLirfl.'’.s plan for rendering iron impenetrable hj 
rust promises to he of the highest practical import- 
ance. Iron is by far the most useful of metals, but 
it has an unfortunate propensity when exposed to 
water or moist air for attracting oxygen, and this 
oxygen eats into its substance, and forms the 
familiar compound known as rust. The conse- 
quence is that iron when exposed to the air, 
especially in so damp a climate as ours, has to be 
coated with paint, varnish, or tin. But even this 
coating doe.s not afford entire protection ; the 
slightest flaw in the armour lets in the enemy 
oxygen, who often does his work all the more 
surely because concealed from view. A vessel 
made of iron and coated with some other substance, 
may look sound to the eye, and yet be a mere 
mass of crumbling rust. Mr Barffs remedy for 
this state of things seems to be after the doctrine 
of the homceopathists, that like is cured by like. If 
a small degree of moisture affects iron with two 
di.stinct species of oxide or rust, what will exposure 
to a very excessive degree of moisture do ? Well, it 
appears that if iron is placed in a hot chamber and 
exposed to the action of sitperheated steam, a new 
kind of oxide, called the magnetic or black oxide, 
forms on its surface. Not only does this benevolent 
species of black rust refuse to penetrate any further 
into the metal, but it forms an impervious coating 
against all other influences ; and articles thus 
prepared have been exposed out of doors for week.s 
this winter without a particle of rust appearing on 
them. If careful experiments shew that iron is 
lessened neither in strength nor in durability by 
this process, its use will be greatly increased, as 
for several purposes it will take the place of other 
and more costly metals.— Qraphio, 


ON A PET DOVE KILLED BY A DOG. 

A UAEMO ELKGY. ■ 

The following touching verses (as nearly as possible a 
literal translation from the Gaelic) appeared in the Scois- 
imn of May 17, and were accompanied by a note, which 
we have abridged, from the translator Mr Alexander 
Stewart of Nether Lochaher. Ho sa3^s : ‘ I beg to send 

f m a tran-slation of a Gaelic Elegy by Alastair Mac- 
onMd tho celebrated Ardnainnrchan bard, on a pet dove 
of his that was killed by a terrier dog. It is, in iny judg- 
moat,. a oomposition of .singular tonderness, pathos, and 
beauty. Its quaint conceits and abrupt transitions, which 
the reader cannot fail to notice, ttiough they may 
seem odd and out of place at first sight, form, in my 
osLimation, no Small part of its merit. My translation is 
about as literal as I could well make it, and I have 
endeavoured to imitate, with what .success let others 
judge, the manner 'and nieasure, tho rhyme and rhythm 
of tho original. The pet dove was a female, and at the 
time of her death had under her care, as the poet fails 
not to notice with an exquisite touch of tonderness in 
the fourth lino, the dove’s usual hrood of downy twins. 


The. reference in the poem to the bird’s habitat in a wiki 
state shews that it was of the species^ known as the 
blue or rock pigeon, thousands of which inhabit the 
vast caves and precipitous crags of Ardnanrarchan and 
Moidart.’ 

Mournful my tale to tell, 

Though others hoed not my sigh ; 

My gentle, my beautiful pet dove dead — 

Must the callow twins too die ? 

Alas, for the death of the gentlest dove 
That ever in woodland coo’d, 

Killed by a dog whose proporer foe 
Were the otter that fights, and dies soi slow 
In his cairny solitude. 

Of .all tho birds that cleave the air. 

Buoyant on rapid wing, 

I mourn thee most, my pet dove fair, 

Dear, darling thing ! 

Noah loved thee, dove, full well, 

When a guilty world was drowned ; 

With thy message of peace thou cam’st to tell 
Of solid ground ; 

Ho knew thy truth as the waters fell 
Slowly around. 

The iwen and dove good Noah sent 
Far over the heaving flood ; 

The raven wist not the way he wont, 

Nor back returned, for his strength was spent 
In the watery solitude ; 

But cle.aving the air with rapid wing, 

The dove returned, and back did. bring 
His tale of the flood subdued. 

At first, she found no spot whereon 
To rest her from w'eary flight ; 

And onward .she flew, and on, and on, 

Till now at length she gazed upon 
The mountain toiis in sight ; 

And the dove returned with her lotter~a leaf 
(Of mickle meaning, I trow, though brief), 

Which Noah read with delight. 

Not easy to rob thy nest, thou dove, 

By cunning or strength of men ; 

On a shelf of the beetling crag above 
Was thy castle of strength, thy homo of l(>vo, 

Who dare come near thee thou ? 

Harmless and gentle ever wert thou, 

Dear, darling dove ! 

In the ear of tliy mate with a coo and a bow 
Still whispering love ! 

Not in silver or gold didst thou delight. 

Nor of luxuries over didst dream ; 

Pulse and corn ivas thy sober bite — 

Thy drink was the purling stream ! 

Never, dear dove, didst need to buy 
Linen or silk attire ; 

Nor braided cloth, nor raiment fine 
Didst thou require. 

Thy coat, dressed neat with thy own sweet bill, 

Was of foather.s bright green and blue, 

And clo.sely fitting, impervious still 
To rain or dew ! 
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No creed or paternoster thou 
Didst sing or say ; 

And yet thy soul is in bliss, I trow, 
Be ’fc where it may ! 

That now withouten coflin or shroud 
In thy little grave thou dost lie, 
Makes me not sad ; hut oh, I am wao 
At the shd death thou didst die. 


AU nights Reserved. 
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A ‘VILLAGE HOME.’ 
I^'DiTSTEiAL schools, in ^vhi(3h poor children, the 
waifs of the streets, are fed, lodged, and taught 
some useful employment, have been in existence 
for more than thirty years, and are on all hands 
acknowledged to have been., successful as a means 
of preventing — or lessening the amount of— juve- 
nile crime and vagrancy. The weak point in the 
organisation of these schools is that they rely for 
support on the voluntary contributions of benevo- 
lent individuals, instead of forming part of the 
poor-law system, and being thereljy maintained 
by the wliole taxable community. Some will 
think there is a more serious drawback in their 
"constitution. By whatever name these schools 
are known, they are in elfect asylums for the 
grouping of children to the number of several 
hundreds in a large establishment; and so far 
are a repetition of the old species of hospitals, 
which are now generally condemned. On a late 
occasion, we brought under the notice of onr 
readers a method of boarding-out pauper children 
among the families of rural labourers and small 
tradesmen in country towns, which has proved- 
eminently successful wdiercver it has been tried 
in Scotland. As this method of boarding-out is 
under the administration of parochial hoards rely- 
ing on rates, it lias, with other merits, that of 
not specially taxing the benevolence of particular 
individuals. 

What we xieculiatiy admired in the boarding- 
out system was its conservation of the family- 
home as a means of juvenile nurture and intellec- 
tual and moral culture. We now propose to give 
some account of a family-home system which has 
been established in England, It differs materially 
from that prevalent in Scotland, and further 
labours under the objection of being a voluntary 
charity similar to that of the Industrial schools. 
Though not quite to our mind, it is much better 
than nothing, and -we bespeak for it the kindly 
attention of the public. 

This English- ‘Village Homo ’ system originated 
in the efforts of Dr Bernardo, wdro began with a 


‘ Home ’ for Arab and gutter boys in London. Ho 
sooner \vas this Home in oxjcration than he set 
about founding a similar establishment for girls, 
in which good work he was ably assisted by his 
wife. ‘The Village Home’ at Ilford in Essex, 
for orphan, neglected, and destitute girls is the 
result. 

Little girls up to the age of eleven or twelve 
are rescued weekW from misery and danger and 
placed under the care of a Mother. Even babies 
of only twelve and fifteen months are admitted, 
in eases where the detective, employed by Dr 
Bernardo to find out wretched and abandoned 
eliildron, learns that the child will be brought up 
by a ‘tramp’ to a life of infamy. Before a girl 
thus rescued is permitted to join the family of 
which she is to become a member, she is care- 
fully tended for several weeks in a Home in 
London, in order that her freedom from disease 
and her personal cleanliness may be secure ; after 
which she is sent clown to Ilford, and becomes at 
once a member of a fanhily, with a dozen other 
girls of varying ages for playmates and sisters. 
The Mother gives her a kiss, and tells her to be a 
good girl, and they will all Tore her dearly; and 
in a few days the forlorn little one is transformed 
into something human and child-like. In order 
to become acquainted with the internal organisa- 
tion of this ‘Home’ training of large numbers of 
destitute children gathered together from all parts 
of London, we recently visited Dr Bernardo’s ‘ Vil- 
lage Home ’ at Ilford, the third and most recently 
founded establishment of the kind. Thither we 
repair, and find that the pretty red cottages 
which compose the Village form an oblong 
square, which surrounds a large open space of 
grountl, intended hereafter to inclose a piece of 
grass of suflicient size for the grazing of a few 
sheep, A picturesque gateway admits the visitor 
to the governor’s house, which is built in the 
same style as the cottages. We were met at the 
entrance by the governor. 

The children are all in school now,’ said he ; 
‘what do you say to going there first, and then 
you will see them all together '? ’ 
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During a walk of some five or six irtiatites, past 
a clozeu cottages and through two or three turn- 
stile gates, we met on our road half-a-dozen 
happy-faced little children minding babies younger 
than thejjiselves. The school-rooms occupy a lonj 
detached building. "We entered one, a large cheer- 
ful room furnished with desks and forms, and 
hung with maps, pictures of animals, and illus- 
trated texts of Scripture and homely pxoverhs. 

The girls regarded us with bright cheerful 
curiosity. There was no stolid indifference or 
sullen discontent expressed in any of their faces. 
They stood lip as the governor took off his hat, 
and each one dropped ns a {[iiick little courtesy and 
smiled pleasantly as we passed by her desk. The 
ages of the children in this room varied from 
perliaps ten to fourteen or fifteen ; and we' observed 
that tlieii’ hair was not cropped, that it was braided 
close to the head, according to the fancy of the 
owner, where it was long ; and that those who had 
it short wore either, a round comh or piece of dark 
ribbon to keep it from falling over their eyes. 

On our remarking to the governor that this in 
itself w'as a great improvement on the usual habit 
of keeping the hair cropped, he replied : ‘“We do 
all we can to develop nice womanly habits in the 
older girls, so we make it a rule nevar to cut their 
hair, so long as they keep it clean and tidy; and 
we find the plan succeeds very well, each girl 
knowing the penalty she will have to pay for 
slovenliness in this respect; and as you see for 
yourself, they take care to keep their locks.’ The 
girls are not dressed in uniform, which we con-, 
sider to be advantageous, 

A jpleasant-faccd schoolmistress presided over 
this room. The hours perhaps are a little longer 
than is absolutely necessary; but still, although 
morning lessons were just over, ive searched in vain 
for one over-tired listless face. All the children 
looked happy and bright and clean, and most of | 
them ivere so healthy in appearance that it was a j 
real pleasure to watch them eagerly putting away 
their slates preparatory to scampering back to ! 
their various homes. 

The school-room education is sound and practical, 
and suited to the position the girls will occupy ou 
leaving the Yillage, ! 

An animated scene met our view as we turned 
into the stpiare around wdiicli stand the various 
Homes. About a hundred girls, from fourteen 
, years old clown to babies only just able to toddle, 
were laughing and chatting merrily as they hurried 
aloi^ the broad pathway, and gathered in clusters 
in front of each cottage, glancing shyly at the 
visitors walldag behind ere they disappeared in- 
doors like be(^ .returning to their hives. 

W e entered, the first Home ; and as they are 
all alike in form' and arrangement, a description of 
one will suffice ior .all.' They are of rod brick, 
detached, and of Gothic style, containing day-room 
kitchen, scullery, and panti^.pn the grounll-iioor, 
besides a tiny private sitting-toSca lor, th^ Mother. 
The sleeping apartments are up^staiyp, five in 


number ; four for the little family, and one small 
one for the Mother, 

From half-past twedve to one is diunor-hour, so 
we arrived just in time to see the meal si'T-vt'd. 
Each cottage is presided over by a woman careful Iv 
selected for the post she has to fill, capable of l)(.)ili 
firmness and gentlenessj of an affectionate disposi- 
tion, and accustomed to manage children. Sim i-. 
called Mother by the little ones under her caw ; 
her will is law ; all in her cottage obey it ; or il not. 
are treated as naughty children would be iu home;; 
of their own. The various arrangements of tin; 
household are made clear to each inmate, and the 
conscientious carrying out of them is inculcated on 
each member of the family for the comfort ami 
well-being of all. The cottages are large enough 
to hold twenty girls, five iu each bedroom ; but 
when we rvere there, none of the cottages contained 
more than fifteen or sixteen. 

The rooms iu which the girls sleep are plain and 
homelike. Small iron bedsteads painted green, 
and covered wdth a counterpane hearing the name 
of the Village, -woven in the centre, occupy tlm 
corners ; a washing-stand wdtk basin and jug and 
soap-dish of simple ware, is placed on one side, to 
enable the girls to learn to use and lift such break- 
able articles without fear or awkwardness ; combs 
and bruslies are kept in a drawer, and a sguare 
looking-glass hangs on the wall, that there unay 
not be any excuse for untidy appearance. 

Nothing is done in the Home by forced routine. 
The older girls take it in turn to help to cook the 
dinner, to lay the cloth, to keep the house in 
order, and to imitate Mother in everything she 
does. Each small domestic duty is performed over 
and over again, till each child learns to be (juite an 
adept at cooking potatoes, or cleaning out a room, 
or wa.shing and dressing a younger one ; and takes 
a pride in her work, so as to be able to do it rts 
well as Mother. The child is daily and hourly accus- 
tomed to perform .small services for the household, 
to keep dowm her temper, to give sympathy and 
willing aid to those ivho have not lieen so loaig in 
the Home as herself, and to do all she can to help 
Mother ; hence, when she enters service, she has 
already learnt in her Homo to do thorouglily all 
the commonplace duties which are likely to fall to 
her lot as a servant. In tluise Homes every girl 
has a motive for which to work ; she is taught 
to love truth, to be gentle and modest, and to 
give and accept the affection to whudi all have an 
equal right from Mother down to the yuuugesf 
in the house. Family interest is cneourageui iis 
every cottage; the girls arc taught to regard erw.!' 
other as adopted sisters ; iudividualiiy o]‘ cliaraiicr 
is carefully studied by the head of the Iion-ehold. 
and. as far as lies iu her power, is trained im'u use- 
fulness for the benelit of the whole coiiutunu'l}. 

Every day, in. each household one or two .-itay 
from school for an hour or so, in order to ioa-vii 
the art of cooking the simple dim i or j)arlakeu by 
their sisters when they come home, Tim, table is 
carefully laid; every article iu (he kitr.lmn !■; 
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scnipulously cleaned ; tlie rice, if it be rice-day, 
duly weighed, washed, boiled, and constantly 
watched by the eager pair of eyes wliose duty it is 
to see .that it does not burn ; and then, when all, 
■^vith- clean hands and faces, are seated round the 
table, the little cook of the day has to carry the 
plates full of rice to l\Iother, to add the treacle or 
sugar allowed, according to the wish of each child. 

The furniture of the cottage throughout is solid 
and ]-)lain, and of a kind that can be kept clean by 
scrubbing. The children amuse themselves in the 
room in which they dine ; at one end of which 
are slielves divided into pigeon-holes, in which 
each girl may keep her work and small treasures. 
These pigeon-holes are left unclosed, to teach the 
children to resist the temptation of touching a 
sister’s things without leave. In this room they 
play, worlc, mend their clothes, darn their stockings, 
and talk to Mother, who sits with them for tlie 
greater part of the evening. She has her own 
private parlour at the side, from whence she can 
command a view of the kitchen and scullery and 
see that all goes on well there ; and at the same 
time she can hear, without being seen, the con- 
versation that takes place between her children 
and any relative who is permitted to visit them ; 
an arrangement which often avoids harm from 
injudicious infiuence. 

One of the special duties of the Mother is to 
inculcate habits of domestic comfort in a home on 
a small scale, and so_ to cultivate the powers of 
contrivance of each girl as to obtain the greatest 
possible amount of honsebold pleasure for all. 

Each girl’s clothes are kept on a shelf in a press ; 
the elder ones superintend mending operations, and 
'’'tshe tidiness of the younger ones. There is no 711m- 
hsr 'marked on their things, not even on the shoes 
and boots, which are kept beautifully clean and 
ready for use in a recess at the foot of the press. 

Everything about the cottage bears the stamp 
of ordinary home-life ; nothing is institutionised. 
Every natural social feeling is fostered and de- 
veloped in this Home life, so that when the time 
arrives for a girl to go into service, she carries with 
her into her new home not only a practical know- 
ledge of the duties expected of her, which fits her 
to hold her own among her fellow-servants, but 
tlie firm conviction that she has only to do well 
to get on ; added to wbicli she wears in her heart 
the very best preservative against doing badly, the 
talisman of the love and affection of the family 
amongst whom she has been reared. | 

Each cottage is called at Ilford after the name j 
of a flower — Hawthorn, Hose, Forget-me-not, ' 
Sweethrior, and so on ; and as far as possible the 
hats and cloaks for Sunday and holid.'iy-wear 
arc ideiiLified, each with its Home ; so that the 
groups belonging to the various Cottages may be 
distinguished in chiu'ch by the differing colour of 
the hat or style of the cape. 

A large laundry is attaclicd to the .cottages. 
Here the girls learn laundry-work, from the clean 
washing and ironing of a coarse towel to the care- 
ful goffering and ironing of a lady’s' ruffle or a 
gentleman’s shirt. They all take their turn in 
every department of the work, not doing a set 
piece and then leaving it because the task is done, 
hut taking an interest in the part assigned to them, 
and each one vying with the other in quickness 


and thoEoughness. The pride with which they 
exhibited their ironing shew'od plainly that it was 
no forced task, hut a labour of genuine pleasure. 
Bright pleasant-spoken women superintend this 
part of the Home, inculcating that "everything 
that is worth doing at all is worth doing well,’ 
and seeing that nothing is left till it is i fini.shed. 
Although it was the dinner-hour, several of the 
girls were still busy at the tables. 

j It won’t take you five minutes to finish tliat 
shirt, Lucy/ we heard one of the women say to a 
rosy-cheeked girl ; " and it would be a pity to*" leave 
it ; the starch will get so dry.’ The girl answered 
witli a smile, and went on ironing cheerfully, 
quite as anxious that her work should look nice 
as the Mother was for her. Such training as this 
cannot fail in its desired effect ; and girls taught 
thus early to take an interest in the labour of their 
hands, cannot fail to do honour to the Home they 
have been reared in, and the kind Mother, whose 
affection.s they hope to retain to the end of life. 

A girl who had been thus trained for two or 
three years waited on us at lunch at the goveKiOr’s 
table. She is about thirteen, and not very big for 
her age ; but she managed not only to supply us 
with all we required in a handy way, hut to carry 
up to the nirrsery the babies’ dinner. Her move- 
ments were quiet, her manners dignified and self- 
contained, and she kept an eager watch on ns, to 
observe if we had all we needed. She was evi- ■ 
dcntly intent on doing her best, and was ambitious ■ 
enough to even try and divine if anything was- 
missing. We were informed when this girl - left 
the room that she had been in the Home some 
time, that she had a fearful temper, hut that^ great 
hopes were entertained of her turning out at sixteen 
a good useful .servant. 

We were all the more impressed with this speci- 
men of the results of the Home training system, as 
we had only a short while since had in our house 
a pattern girl from one of the workhouse schools. 
She was seiit to us as quite fit to enter service. 
She was fourteen, a year older than the Ilford 
little maid, and had been brought up from a baby 
in tlie Union. She could read and write perhaps' 
better than most young ladies of her age ; she knew 
a smattering of geography, a jumble of history and 
poetry, but sucb an amount of bad language and 
viciousness that we were horrified at her knowledge. 
Not one simple piece of household work did she 
know anything about or cared to learn to do. She 
was stolid and indifferent if shewn how to clean, 
insolent if reproved for a fault, and not to he 
; trusted either in what she said or in what she did. 
She liad no standard of morals; stared absently, as 
if one were addressing lier in an unknown tongue, 
if spoken to about trying to do her best to please 
her mistress ; and when waiting at table or per- 
forming personal service, merely acted like a 
machine; and yet she was naturally a much 
cleverer girl than the Ilford child ; and if she Imd 
been subjected to the refining and huniaui.sing 
effects of Home surroundings, might have deve- 
loped into a thoroughly useful maid. 

Dr Bernardo entreats all wlio can to join him in 
carrying on- the work he has begun of rescuing 
vagrant girls from destruction. Like many insti- 
tutions dependent on precarious contributions, it is 
.sadly in need of funds, and will gratefully rectuve 
presents either in linen, simple stutts l'or girls’ 
frocks, or in money ; and we can answer for it, that 
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all those who are interested in the Home and 
rvould like to see it, will be kindly greeted by the 
governor i! they will take the trouble to visit 
the pretty little 'Village at Ilford. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDOHS. 

CHAI’XKB BUT KOT BBOKEX, 

Ax hour later I slipped noiselessly in at the 
cottage door, wdiich stood hospitably open for me, 
passed the parlour, where I could hear Mrs Tipper 
and Lilian talking together, and stole up to my 
own room. Gusts of wind and rain were heating 
in at the open window. I afterwards heard that a 
tej'rihle storm had sAvept over the country that 
night, laying waste the crops and spoiling the 
harvest in all directions ; J only knew of the storm 
which had devastated my hopes. I imagined that 
I had myself suiSeieutly under control to venture 
to retuni—hat alas! Another bitter struggle, 
another AA-restle with my Aveaker .self, amidst 'wild 
prayers for help — for death. 

liien I was on my feet again, telling myself, in 
aXhtiablo AA'ouhl-be jaunty .strain : ‘No; you AVill 
never slip out of your m'isery in tJuit way, Mary 
Haddpn, and it i.s folly to hope it. You "are not . 
the kind of person, you knoAv. You could not die 
’ of a broken heart if you were to try. Your voca- ! 
tion may he to snlfer, but you Avill not die under it 
— certainly not without a long preliminary struggle 
to live. Yon are not made of the material wliich 
fades gracefully away under ju’essure ; and yester- 
day you would have affirmed that you d'id nut 
wish to be made of it. You have alway.s scouted 
the idea of being at the mercy of circumstances ; 
yon have been, a little liard upon those aa’Iio suc- 
cumbed under triul~in your inmost heart, yon 
knoAV that you have not iiad mucli patience Avith 
weakness ; and now has come the opportunity for 
proving your superiority to ordinary mortals.’ 

Then my mood changed. I dragged niAAself 
towards the dressing-glass, thrust the damp ‘hair 
from my broAv, and stared at my face Avith miser- 
able mocking eyes, as I reviled it for its Avaut of 
loA^eliness, and taunted myself Avith not being able 
; to keep a good man’s love. Then I fell to weeping 

j and pleading again ; and thank God, it was this 
time for help to live. Alas, AS'onld the victory ever 
j- come 1 Do others find as much difficulty as I did 
in overcoming ? Have others as much cause to feel 
liumhle in the hour of victory as I had ? I knoAv 
! that it is all very pitiful to look back upon ; though 
the consciousness of ray AA’-eakness under trial did 
) me groat service afterwards. Weak and faint, but 
thank God, not Avonsted, I at lengtli ro.so from 
my knees, bathed my face and hands, and after 
i a while liad my feelings sufficiently under control 
■' to tlriak over the best Avay of doing wbat it was 
my Tesolttte purpose to do. My power of self- 
command yery soon put to the test. I was 
conscious of .atAother' sound besides that of the 
sighing and sobbing' of the Avind, which like a 
tired child who Iras spent its jiassion, Avas sinking 
to rest again. • Some one was tapping rather 
loudly at the door. 

Alas ! hoAv Aveak I still was. How could I meet 
Lilian’s eyes ? Not yet, I dared not But whilst 
I stood Avith iny hands pressed against my throb- 
bing heart gazing at the door, I recognised Becky’s 


voice. What a reprieve! I hastened to admit 
her, and .then locked the door again, 

‘ If you please, Miss, Mrs Tipper avus afraid you 

W'as out in all this storm, and’ t^he stopped ; 

looked at me for a moment with dilating ('yu.-i, 
and then her tears began to Hoaa'. ‘ O Jilisn 
Iladdon, dear, are you ill I What’s the miitlcv I ’ 
‘You must not cry, and you must not spoalv so 
loud, Becky.’ . , ^ 

She saw that I waited until she had ceased, and 
hastily rubbed the tears out of her eyes. 

Then in a low quiet voice, 1 said ; ■ ‘ A grout 
trial has to be gone throngli, Becky. It iniwl be 
borne, and I think you can help me to bear it.’ 

‘ I knowed it AAms coming — I knoAVod it ! ’ said 
Becky, mider her breath. 

‘ What did you knoAV was coming 1 ’ 

She appeared for a moment to be searching in 
lier mind for the be.st Avay of telling me, ami at 
the same time expressing her sympathy ; then 
with loAvered eyes replied : ‘ I loved Tom — 1 

always shall love him — and he can’t love me.’ 

fShe IcncAv then! Probably every one but myself 
had seen it ! 

‘ In that case, you knoAV that such things are 
not to be talked about, Becky,’ 

‘ Yes, Miss; only’-— — 

‘ I kuoAv that it Avas your regard for me Avbich 
made yon mention it. But we need all our 
strength just uoaa’' — you as well as I — and we must 
not think or speak" of anything that aauU Avoaken 
it. I AAnmt your help, inul to help me you must ho 
eool and quiet and .strong. Will you try to be 
that ? ’ 

‘ Ye.s ; I Avill — I Avill indeed, dear ]\liss Iladdon ; ’ 
eagerly adding : ‘ Wliat can I do 1 ’ 

I stood pressing luy tAAm haiAds tipon my temples 
in anxious thought a Igav moments, then asked ; 
‘ Do I look unlike my usual soli^ Becky — ill ? 
Tell me exactly how I look to you '? ’ thinking of 
the effect Avhicii the first sight of me had liad upu,u 
her! 

‘ Ye.s; you look terrible wliite, and Avild, and 
! tvemhling ; and there’s great black rims round 
your eyes,’ gravel}’' and straiglitforwardly rcqdied 
Becky. • . 

‘ As though I had hecu frightened by the storm. 
There has been a storm ; liasn’t there 1 ’ 

‘ Yes ; there’s been a terrible storm, Mi.ss ; 

but’ 

‘ Go on, Becky.’ 

‘ You ’re not the sort to look like that about a 
storm.’ 

‘I see.’ 

If that Avas Becky’s opinion, the storm Avouhl 
not do for Liliaix and Mrs Tipper, and the alter.a- 
tion in my appearance mnst be accounted for 
in some other Avay. I aa’^us .seeking about in my 
mind for a way out of the difficulty, Avhen. Becky 
uucousciously helped me Avith tiie exclamation : 

‘0 Miss Iladdon, dear, wh-at have you done to 
your hand ? ’ 

Looking doAvn, I saAV that there w'as a .sliglit 
wound in' it — made I suppose Avlien I fell, li,y a 
nail or sharp stone — and that it had been bleeding 
somewhat freely. 

‘Nothing to hurt, Becky,’ I murmured ; ‘Imt .it 
win serve my purpose. Give me a handkerchief 
— qAxick I and now another ! ’ 

She understood me ; aiid Avion Lilian pn*.scnt1,y 
came running uj), she found aiApearaucos suffi- 
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ciently gaii"iun<ary — quite ciioiigh so, to account 
for ray looking strange and unlike my usual self, 

‘ Dear Mary, -wliat is it 1 Oh, liow have you 
litirt yourself 'I ’ 

It was really a very superficial wound ; but of 
course I did not cxjilaiu that ; making a little 
demonstration about the wrapping up witli llecky’s 
.-.■assistance.'' ..■ 

‘ It has made you look quite ill, dear ! ’ went on 
Lilian, kneeling" down by my side. ‘ Let me tie 
that, Becky.’ 

lint Bcc'ky would not yield an inch until I had 
given her a"little look of reminder, and then did 
so very reluctantly. 

‘And your clothes arc quite wet, darling !’ ejacu- 
lated Lilian; ‘ Yon must have been oat in all that 
storm. Fearful, -wasn’t it 1 Could not yon -find 
any shelter 'I ’ 

‘ No ; it liad to be borne as best it might,’ I 
grimly replied ; though I called myself to owler at 
once ; a startled look in Lilian’s eyes shewing me 
that I could not talk about storms with impunity 
as yet. 

Then there w'as dear little Mrs Tipper hurrying 
in witli a, concerned face to inquire what had 
happened, and recommending all sorts of remedies 
for my hand. Did I not think it better to send 
Becky into the village for Mr Stone the surgeon ? 
Was I quite sure it did not require being strapped 
up ? I-Iad I looked to see if tliere was anything 
in the wound ? &Ci 

But I had my hand -well muffled up ; and 
assured them, with more truth than they suspected, 
that it really was not a veiy serious cut. ‘ Only I 
think I wiU say good-night, and take olf these wet 
' things at once, if you will excuse my not coming 
down agai%* I added,' with a feverish longing to 
be alone. 

I had nevertheless to submit to mulled wine 
and a great deal of comforting and petting. And 
Lilian entreated to be allo'^\'ed to remain '\vith me 
during the night, LDear Mary, do let me stay ; 

I feel sure thk you are not so well as you think 
you are..’ ■■ 

But I sent her off with a jest ; and my first 
difficulty was overcome. Two hours later, when 
she had made sure that the others were at rest, 
Becky .stole into my room. 

‘ I will lie on the floor, and I won’t speak a 
word : but don’t send me away, jdease don't send 
mo away,’ she whispered. 

j I was obliged to make the faithful girl share my 
bed, for I could not prevail upon her to leave me. 
Probably her presence was some little help to me 
hi the way of preventing any indulgence of senti- 
ment, had I been inclined to yield to it again. 
■When morning came, cool and fresh and sunny, 
after the storm, I was myself again ; not my looks 
— the elFects of tlie storm wliich had passed over 
me were not to be so easily effaced — but I was | 
nerved in spirit for udiat was to come. In the ' 
[ early morning— -so early that Becky had barely , 
time to slip away — came Lilian in her white ' 
wrapper ; and then I noticed how fragile she had 
become, kfy - darling, had I been even for a 
moment so unjust as to doubt you, I could have 
doubted you no longer ! She was full of loving 
sympathy about my hand. 

‘ Dear Mary, I could not sleep for thinking of ; 
you. Even now yon do not look quite yourself.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, I am myself.’ ! 


She nestled closer to me, looking anxion.sly and 
doubtfidly up into my face. How thankful I 
should nave been just at that moment if love 
w'ere as blind as it is sometimes depicted as being ! 

‘ No ; not quite your old self. Say— do say 

that you love me, Mary,’ 

‘ Is it necessary to say it, Lilian ?’ 

‘ Yes feverishly. 

‘Then I love you, clulcl.’ 

‘Aud — and say that you believe my love for 
you is true — say it ! ’ 

‘I hiouf that your love for me is true, my 
sister.’ 

Once more she clung to me trembling in her 
deep emotion ; but silently this time, and believing 
that she was asking for strength to go on, I waited 
until she was able to do so. Althongh I knew 
now that .she loved Philip — it was as plain to me 
as that he loved her — I thought it better to let her 
herself lead up to what she wanted to say. It 
would comfort her by-ajid-by to remember she 
had been able to say it. Presently she looked up 
into my face, a holy light in the SAveet eyes as they 
steadily met mine. 

‘ Mary, you have not told me wdien your 
wedding is to take place. Kecollect, you must 
give me at least a week’s notice for my dress. I . 
do not choose you to have a shabby bride’s-maid. 
No, indeed ; I mean every one to see that-^she 
loves you. Is the time fixed ? ’ 

‘ Philip Avished me to decide last night, and — 
something Avas said about next Aveek, dearie.’ 

‘I am glad it is settled, Mary;’ with grave 
earnestiies.s, her eyes still fixed upon mine. 

‘ But — I am afraid it Avill shock yon very much 
to hear it — someAvay, I do not care to think about 
it.’ 

She grcAv Avdiiter, clinging closer to me as' she 
echoed T ‘ Not care to think about it ! — your 
marriage?’ 

I steadied myself. One weak Ai’ord — a look — 
and all Avould be in vain. 

‘ It does seem a little strange even to myself. 
But to confess the truth’ (I could hardly keep 
back a hitter smile at the thought of the truth 
helping me so), ‘I had scarcely promised Philip 
an hour, before I beg.an to think I Avould put it 
off.’ 

‘ 'Why ? ’ she murmured — ‘ Avhy ? ’ 

‘It IS so difficult to c.xplain the workings of 
one’s OAvn mind. I am not sure whether marriage 
is my vocation. I begin almost to fancy that I . 
must have been intended for an old maid. Would 
it shock you very much if I were to be one after 
all?’ 

‘You! — an old maid? How could, ? 

You are jesting of course.’ 

‘ I am not so sure.— But run aAi'ay and dress, 

. child. If AA-e are late for l)reakfa.st, auntie Avi'll 
fancy that all sorts of dreadful things have hap- 
pened to us.’ 

She obeyed me, but was, I saw, puzzled, and cA'-en 
a little frigh-tened at my jesting. The only effect 
of my first attenijit had been to make her startled 
and afraidi Her knoAvledge of me had not taught 
her to expect that I should not knoAV my own 
mind upon so momentous a question as my 
marriage. My task Avould be difficult indeed. At 
breakfast she told Mrs Tipper that' my marriage 
was to take place the folloAving Aveek. 

‘Next AA’eek, dear?’ said the thoughtful little 
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all those who are interested in the Home and 
■w^ould like to sec it, will be kindly greeted bj' the 
governor if they will, take the trouble to visit 
the pretty little Village at Ilford. 
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THE LAST OF THE HADDOHS. 

CITAPTBR XXSII,— BENT, BUT NOT BROKEN. 

An hour later I slij)ped noiselessly in at the 
cottage door, which stood ho.spitably open for me, 
passed the parlour, whore I could hear Mrs Tipper 
and Lilian talking together, and stole up to my 
own room. Gusts of wind and rain were beating 
in at the open window. I afterwards heard that a 
terrible storm had swept over the country that 
night, layijig waste the crops and spoiling the 
haiwest in. all directions ; I only knew of the storm 
which had devastated my hopes. I imagined that 
I had myself sufficiently under control to venture 
to return — but alas ! Another bitter struggle, 
another wrestle with my ■weaker self, amidst wiki 
prayers for help — for death. 

'llien I was on my feet again, telling myself, in 
a pitiable 'woald-be jaunty strain : ‘ No ; you will 
never slip out of 3 'onr misery in that Avay, Mary 
Haddon, and it i.s folly to hope it. Yon are not 
the kind of person, you know. You conld not die 
of a broken heart if you were to try. Your voca- 
tion may be to suffer, but you will not die under it 
— certainly not without a long preliminary struggle 
to live. You are not made of the material wliich 
fades gracefully away under pressure ; and yester- 
day you would have afilrmed that you did not 
wish to be made of it, Yoti have always .scouted 
the idea of being at the mercy of circurastnuces ; 
you have been a little hard upon those who suc- 
cumbed under trial— in your inmost heart, you 
know that you have not liad much patience with 
weakness ; and now has come tlie opportunitj’- for 
proving your superiority to ordinary mortals,’ 

Then "my mood changed. I dragged myself 
towards the dressing-glass, thrust the" damp 'hair 
from my brow, and stared .at my face with miser- 
able mocking eyes, as I reviled it for its want of 
lQvelin(iss, and taunted myself with not being able 
to keep a good man’s love. Then I fell to weeping 
and pleading again ; and thank God, it was this 
time for help to live. Alas, worrid the victory ever 
come 1 Do othens find as much difficulty as 'l did 
in overcoming 1 Have others as much cause to feel 
humble in the hour of victory as I had ? I know 
that it is all very pitiful to look back upon ; though' 
the consciousness of my weakness under trial di(l 
me great service afterward, s. Weak and faint, but 
thank God, not worsted, I at lengtli rose from 
my knees, bathed my face and hands, and after 
a while had my feelings sufficiently under control 
to think over the best way of doing what it was 
my resolute purpose to do. My power of selL 
command was very soon put to the test. I was 
conscious of. .another' sound besides that of, the 
sighing and sobbing' of the wind, which like a 
tired child who ha^s spent its passion, w'as sinking 
to rest again, Some one was tapping rather 
loudly .at the door. 

Alas ! how weak I still was. How could I meet 
Lilian’s eyes ? Not yet, I dared not. But whilst 
1 stood with rny hand.s pressed against my throb- 
bing heart gazing at the door, I recognised Becky’s 


voice. What a reprieve! I hastened to admit 
her, and then locked the door again. 

‘ If you please, Miss, Mrs Tipper was afraid you 
was out in all this storm, and - blicj stopped j 
looked at me for a moment with, dilating t>yc.s, 
and then her tears ■ began to flow, O MiH.s 
Haddon, dear, are you ill i What ’s the matt (u - 1 ’ 

‘You must not cry,, and. ^mu iaust not speak so 

loud, Becky.’ 1 i 

She sa-vv that I waited mitil she had ceased, and 
hastily rubhed the tears out of her 
Then in a low quiet voice, I sakl:;‘A great 
trial has to be gone through, Becky. It 'wwsf bo 
borne, and I think.jmu can help me to bem.it.f ^ : 

‘ I knowed it was coming — 1 knowed it ! ’ said 
Beck}’', under her breath. 

‘ What did you know was coming 1 ’ 

She appeared for a moment to be searching in : 
her mind for the best %vay of telling me, and at 
the same time expressing her sympathy; then 
with lowered eyes replied : ‘ I loved Tom — I 

always shall loro him — and he can’t love me.’ 

She knew then ! Probably every one but myself 
had seen it ! 

‘ In that ease, you know that .such things arc 
not to be talked about, .Beck}',’ 

‘ Yes, Miss ; only ’ 

‘ I know that it was your regard for me which 
made you mention it. But 'we need all our 
strength just now — you as well as I — and we must 
not think or speak" of anything that will weaken 
it. I want your help, and to help me you mimt bo 
cool and quiet and strong. Will you try to be 
that?’ 

‘ Yes ; I will — I will indeed, dear Miss Haddon ; ’ 
eagerly adding : ‘ What can I do I ’ 

'l stood pro-ssing my two hands upon my temples 
in anxious thought a few moments, thou asked: 
‘Do I look unlike my usual .self, Bee-ky — ill? 
Tell me exactly how I look, to you ? ’ thinking of 
the efiect whicli the first sight of me had had, upon 
her ! 

‘Yes; you look terrible white, and wild, and 
trembling; and there’s great Idaek rims round 
your eyes,’ gravely and straightforwardly roplied 
Becky. • 

‘ As though I had been frightened by the storm. 
There has beori a storna ; hasn't there ? ’ 

Yes ; there’s been a terrible storm, Miss ; 
but’ — — 

Go on, Becky.’ • 

You ’re not the sort to look like that about a 
storm.’ 

‘I .see.’ 

If that was Becky’s opinion, the storm nmuld 
not do for Lilian and Mrs Tipper, and the altera- 
tion in ray appearance must be accounted 'I’ur 
in some other -way. I wa.s seeking about in my 
mind for a way out of the difficulty, when Becky 
unconsciously helped mo witli the exclamation ; 

‘ 0 Miss Haddon, dear, what have you done to 
your hand ? ’ 

Looking down, I saw that there was a slight 
wound in it — made I suppose when I fell, ]j,v a 
nail or sharp stone — and that it had been bloiHl'ing 
somewhat freely, 

‘Nothing to hurt, Becky,’ I mnnunred ; ‘but it 
will serve my purpose. Give mo a hanclkerclucf 
— quick I and now another ! ’ 

She understood mo ; and wlten hfliiiu y)i'e,sant]y 
came running up, .she fbuud ajipoarauocs i-ulli- 
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ciently sanguinary — quite enongli so, to account She nestled closer to ms, looking anxiously and 
ibr my looking strange and unlike my usual self, doubtfully up into luy face. How thankful I 
‘Dear Mary, what is it? Oh, how have you should have been just at that moment if love 
hurt yourself ?’ ' were as blind as it is sometimes depicted as being ! 

It was really a very superficial -wound; but of ‘No; not qirite your old self. Say — do say 
course I did not explain that ; making a little that you love me, JIary.’ 
demonstration about the wrapping up with Becky’s ‘ Is it necessary to say it, Lilian 2’ 
assistance. ‘Yes; ’feverishly. 

‘ It has made you look quite ill, dear ! ’ went on ‘ Then I love you, child.’ 

Lilian, kneeling down by my side. ‘Let me tie ‘And — and say that you believe my love for 

that, Becky.’ ’ ^ you is true— say it ! ’ 

But Becky would not yield an inch mitil I bad ‘I 7cnow that your love for me is true, my 
given, her a little look of reminder, and then did sister.’ 

so very reluctantly. Once more she clung to me trembling in her 

‘And your clothes are quite wet, darling !’ ejacu- deep emotion; hut silently this time, and believing 
lated Lilian. ‘ You must have been out in all that that she was asking for strength to go on, I waited 
storm. Fearful, wasn’t it ? Could not you find until she was able to do so. Although I knew 
any shelter ? ’ now that she loved Philip — it ^vas as plain to me 

‘ No ; it had to be borne as best it might,’ I as that he loved Iier — I thought it better to let her 
grimly replied ; though I called myself to order- at herself lead up to what she wanted to say. It 
once ; a startled look in. Lilian’s eyes sheaving me would comfort her by-aiid-by to remember she 
that I could not talk about storms with impunity had been able to say it. Presently she looked up 
as yet. into my face, a holy light in the sweet eyes as -they 

Then tlicre was dear little Mrs Tipper hurrying steadily met mine, 
in with a concerned face to inquire what had ‘Mary, you have not told me when your 

happened, and recommending all sorts of remedies wedding is to take j)lace. Recollect, jmu must 
for my hand. Did I not think it better to send give me at least a week’s notice for my dress, I 
Becky into the village for iMr Stone the surgeon ? do not choose you to have a shabby bride’s-maid. 
Was I sure it did not require being strapped No, indeed; I mean every one to see that — she 
up ? Had I looked to see if there was anything loves you. Is the time fixed ? ’ 
in the wound? &c. ‘ Pldlip wished me to decide la.st night, and — 

But I had my hand well muflied up ; and something was said about next week, dearie.’ 
assuredthera, with more truth than they suspected, ‘I am" glad it is .settled, Jilary; ’ with grave 
that it really was not a very serious cut. * Only I earnestness, her eyes still fixed upon mine. 

^ think I will say good-night, and take oil these wet ‘ But — I am afraid it will shock you very much 
'tlimg.s at once,’ if you will excuse my not coming to hear it — someway, I do not care to lliinlc about 
down agai%’ 1 added, with a feverish longing to it.’ ^ : ■ < 

be alone. Slie grew winter, clinging closer to me as' she 

I had nevertheless to submit to mulled wine echoed: ‘Not care to think about it! — your 

and a great deal of comforting and petting. And marriage?’ 

Lilian entreated to be allowed to remain with- mo I steadied myself. One weak word— a look — 
during the night, ‘ Dear Mary, do let me stay ; and all wouhl be in vain. 

I feel sure that you are not so well as you think ‘ It does seem a little, strange even to myself, 

you are,’ But to confess the truth ’ (I could hardly keep 

But I sent her off with a jest ; and my first back a bitter smile at the thought of the truth 
difficulty was overcome. Two hours later, when helping me so), ‘ I had scarcely promised Philip 
she had made sure that the others wore at rest, an hour, before I began to think I would juit it 
Becky stole into my room, ofl'.’ 

‘ I will lie on the floor, and I won’t speak a ‘ Why ? ’ she murmured — ‘ why ? ’ . ^ 

word ; but don’t send me away, please don’t send ‘ It is so difficult to explain the workings of 
me away,’ she whispered. one’s own mind. I am not sure whether marriage 

I was obliged to make tlic faithful girl share my i.s ni}’’ vocation. I begin almost to fancy that I 
bed, for I could not prevail upon her to leave me. must, have been intended for an old maid. Would' 
Probably her presence was some little help to me it shock you very much if I were to he one after 
iii the way of preventing any indulgence of senti- all ? ’ 

nient, had I been inclined to yield to it again. ‘You! — an old maul? IIow could that be? 

■When morning came, cool and fresh and sunny. You are jesting of course.’ 

after the storm, I was myself again; not my looks ‘lam not so sure.— But run pvay anfl_ dress, 
— the effects of tlie storm ^vhich had passed over child. If we aro late for breakfast, auntie will 
me were not to l‘)e, so easily clfaccd — but I was fancy tliiit all sorts of dreadful things have hap- 
nerved in 8]nrit for what was to come. In the pened to -as.’ 

early morning— so early that Becky had barely She obeyed me, but was, I saw, puzzled, and even 
time to slip away — came Lilian in her white a little frightenecl at inv jesting. TJie only elfect 
wrnj)per; and then I noticed how fragile she had of my first attempt had been to make ber startled 
become. My darling, hud I been even fur a and afraid. Her knowledge of me had not taught 
moment so unjust as to doubt you, I could have her to expect that I should not Icjiqw my own 
doubted you no longer ! She was full of loving mind upon so momentous a que.stion as my 
sympathy about my hand. marriage. My task would be uifllcult indeed. _ At 

‘ Dear Mary, I could not sleep for thinking of breakfast she told klrs Tipper that my marriage 
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liuly, ]ookh)g from one to* the otbei? of ■asfln a 
lUivvona Btartledway, adding xatbst coiafaaedlj: 'I 
did not expocL— tliat is, 1 thonglit there would be 
more time for — preparations, you know.* 

‘ I beViGve it is all M<ary’s fault ; and’ that slie 
gave na so alutvl a notice on pirrpose to escape a 
fuss, as . alie calls it, auntie. But she will not 
escape any the more for that, will she ? A groat 
dcii.1 may ho done in a week.’ 

" Of course we shall do the very host we can do 
in the time, dear,’ returned the little lady, looking 
■the least self-possessed of the three of us, as she 
went on to ask me iii a treiuhling voice which 
day in the week was fixed upon. 

X said something about its not being ' decided 
yet, and tried to force the conversation into other 
channels. But Lilian would talk, about nothing 
but the wedding and the preparations to he made 
for it. Her forced gaiety mignt have deceived me, 
had I not known. 

‘ You will not require to buy much, auntie ; the 
gray moire and white lace shawl, which you only, 
wore once at the Warmans’ /lie, wall do beauti- 
fully with a new bonnet. But I of course must 
be now from head to foot— white and blue — I sup- 
pose, The boat plan will be to write to Miss 
delferics and give 3ier a carte hlanche to send 
everything that is right i for we do not mind a 
little extra expense for such an occasion ; do wo, 
auntie 1’ 

‘Ho, dear, no ; of course not. But you have 
not asked what Mary has chosen.’ 

‘Oh, that will be white of course.— When i.s 
l-our dress corning down, Mary ? I must see that 
■ ,at is becomingly made ; you know you are so care- 
less about such matters.’' 

I made some remark to the efleot that wedding 
dres.ses and wedding paraphernalia in general did 
not suflidently interest me to seem worth Llie time 
and trouble they cosh 

But Inlian was not to be ropresvsed, returning 
again and again to the one tiq)i('. 

‘And you must not forget that you promised to 
let auntie and me take the management of Jfill 
Side during j'unr absence, and see that all your 
plans are being properly carried mrt. Haney is to 
go there at once-, I suppose ? Philip says that tlm 
oak furniture for the library will not be iH'ady 
for a couple of nioutlis, on account of tho firm 
j lurving so many orders for the pattern you chose. 
And, recollect, Mary, I am to have the plea-suro 
of choosing evcrijlhiucj for your oavii little co.sy ; I 
knov/ your taste so wrell that I am sure I shall 
please you, and you are not to see it until it is 
■finished.’ 

All 1 could do was to try to give them the 
impression, witliout saying so much in words, 
that I was not so much interc.'iled in the question 
as might have been expected, I saw lluit it would 
not do to venlure far, rvitli ]\Ir.s X’ijiper’s eyes 
turned 'so watchfully and anxiously upon me. 

Mjf hardest trial was tlie unexpected arrival of 
Philip soon after breakfast wa.s over. Whether he 
had come down only to fetch the jiapens, or whether 
it w'as in conseq^ueuce of what had passed between 
himself and Robort- Wentworth, 1 know not, hut 
he availed lumsolf of the opportunity to tell Mrs 
Tipper that I had consented that our marriage! 
should take pi ace the foBo wing week. 

At his -first words I took the precaution of 
seating myself at the piano with, my back towards 


them, running the fingers of my one luind ove 
the notes, with a demonstration of trying tho ai 
of a new song which he had added to our collec 
tion. Then -with my fingers on the keys, I stoppec 
a moment — quite naturally, I flattered n:iyself--t( 
throw him a few words over my shoulder. 

‘The idea of your taking my words so lifceralh 
as all that ! ’ . 

I not only took your words' literally, but mean 
to make you keep them literally.’ 

‘ Oh, nonsense ! ’ 

Ah Philip, how surprised you -were, as indeed 
vou well might be, at my assumption of ■flighliness ! 
Sow more than surprised you were afterwanls, 
when I placed every obstacle I could think of in 
tho -way to prevent our being alone together ; ami 
ho-w honestly you tried to act the part of a lover 
in the presence of Mrs Tipper and Lilian, insi.sting 
upon my keeping my wor<l, and refusing to accept 
any excuses for delay, Lilian as honestly taking 
your side, 

Fortirnalely, my maimed hand, which I kept in 
a sling and made, the most of, sufficed to account 
for my altered appearance. But for that and my 
bearing towards Lilian, Philip might h.ave .sus- 
pected, Then he found me so entirely free from 
anything like pique or anger towards hirastilf, tliat 
he could not imagine the change he observed t<i 
bo occasioned by any fault of his own. I had 
indeed nothing to dissemble in the way of anger. 
In ray moments of dee 2 :) 0 st misery, it was given 
me to see that there had been no intended dis- 
loyalty to me. Philijfs love for Lilian ami her 
love for him were simply the natural consefiuence 
of two so well fitted for each other being tlwown 
together intimately as they had been, I am 
writing from a disiance of time, and of course in 
a calmer frame of mind than I was in at the 
moment of the trial ; bixt I. know that my thoughts 
all tended to exonerate them from the first. 

Hone knew better than did I how couqiletcly 
I free Lilian was from anything in the way of trying 
! l;o attract, even as much as girls may honestly do. 
Allowing what I did — reading both their hearts--- 
it wa.s very luodous to me to see their truth and , 
fealty to the right, I know that if they once per- 
ceived my sulfering, nothing wonldinducc them to 
accept hap)piness that way. I must ket*.p my nerves 
steady ! As much as I was able to compass that 
Iir,st day was to ipuzzlc them all ; hut e,ven tlial; 
was a little step — it was something that tliey could ■ 
see the change without discovering the cause. 
Quite enough to begin with. 


TOIXPEDOEB AHD IHFERHAL MALllIIs'EB. 
Ok Easter Monday last, when pcvcral thousands ol, 
Iversons were holidva 3 r-miiking iu a ]>n))]ic; gurdmi 
out north-westward of London, a loud bang 
startled tho inmates of houses jiiun^' mihv; IVom 
the spot iu all dircetions — louder llian any <lia- 
charge of artillery, and comparable to a biiAvdiig-nj-) 
on a tremendous scale. It ^uoved on iuve.stigatioii 
to be due to tlie oxjdo.siou of a tyliuder no mors! 
tlian twcntj'--fivc incJies iu length by two iucdiiw in 
diameter, filled with one or other of tht).'=iu doslrau- 
tive composition,? which chomi.stry has lately pre- 
sented to us, and to which have’ been givrm ilus 
mysterious name,? of d^mamlte, HtholVacteur, gim- 
cotton, nitro-glycerine, '&(•„ How such a diabolical 
sausage got into such a place at .sucli. a tltne, and 







TOEPEDOES Aim. IITFEEFAL MACHINES. 


Ininclred pounclss of gmiiwwder, various iuflamma1)le contrivances^ tlie principal governments were cau- 
substancesj clockwork to produce an explosion at tiously testing some of them as opportunity offered, 
a given moment, and ballast to steady it. Being The Russians studded the Baltic with submerged 
towed to-wards an enemy’s ship and left for the torpedoes in 1S54--55 ; iron cases containing corn- 
tide to float it onward, it would cling to the ship hustibles, sulphuric acid, and chlorate of potash, 
by means of grap|)ling-irons buojmd up with cork ; so placed that a sudden concussion would make 
and in a given number of minutes the clockwork the whole explode. Very few British ships were 
acting on a trigger would explode the combustibles, really hit by them ; but a good deal of uneasiness 
Kucii at least was the theory ; but the chances of was felt by the crews of Admiral Sir Charles 
failure \vere found to be too numerous and varied Napier’s fleet, who would much rather haVe 
in practice. Some years after this, Colonel Colt, encountered an open enemy than a concealed suh- 
the inventor of the celebrated revolver, devoted a marine foe, the whereabouts of wdiieh could not 
great deal of time to this subject of infernal be determined beforehand. In 1866 the Austrians 
machines, making many combinations which were in their brief war with Italy used torpedoes in 
useful as hints to later contrivers. which gun-cotton was fired off by an electric 

In 1809, when Lord Cochrane was engaged current. During the American Civil War, 1861 
against tlie French in the Bay of Biscay, he to 1865, nearly forty vessels were destroyed hy 
employed a destroyer most forjuidable in *char- torpedoes. (We may here mention that this 
acter. lie filled a luxmber of empty puncheons name, first given to these contrivances by the 
with about fifty thousaud pounds of pow'der ; on Americaiis, wuxs derived from one designation ■ of 
tlie tops of tluise puncheons were placed three the torpedo or electrical fish.) Three-fourths of 

Imndrexl and fifty explosive shells, with fuses, the destruction was w'rought by the Confederates 

and upwards of two tbousand hand grenades against Federal vessels, but the remainder blew 
among and between tliem. The whole w'ero up or disabled the Confederates’ own ships. The 
bound and jamxned together with cables, xvedges, lorpedoes employed were of various kinds and 
and sandj on board a .small vessel called the sise-s, some exploding by mechanical concussion, 
Dcvmtator, A 'fifteen minutes’ time-fuse being some by chemical action, some by electric clis- 
ignited, the crew (Cochrane himself, a lieutenant, charge. One of them was a complete subraarine 
and four seamen) rowcil axvay (quickly in a boat, boat, which could be lowered to several feet beloxv 

The infernal monster did not produce quite the the surface of the water, and there propelled with 

kind of mischief intended ; the explosion was one hand-paddles at the rate of four miles an hour, by 

'} of the most trememlous ever heard ; but the men shut up in a water-tight compartment, and 

i enemy’s ships were rather too far away to be provided with half an hour’s compressed fresh 
I materially damaged, while Cochrane lost some of air. This submarine boat dragged a floating tor- 
i' Ids gallant little crew Ixy over-fatigue and drown- pedo, allowed it to come under the ])ottom of an 

• ing by tumultuous waves, enemy’s sliijx, paddled away to a safe distance, and 

I During the short xvar betweexi England and the then fired the torpedo by an electric fuse. Such 
j United State.s in 1812-13, many submarine boats at least was the theory ; but it proved to be 4 

I were suggested and partially tried, but with no case of the engiixeer ‘hoist by Ids oxvn petard;’ 
great result. for although the torpedo really did destroy a 

The Crimean War (1854-56) brought to the Admi- Federal ship, the submarine boat and its crew 
f ralty a deduge of inventors and projectors, each were never afterwards seen or heard of.*_ 

armed with some new scheme of a ‘diabolical’ Some of the contrivances to _ which xiaval 

kind. The Earl of Dundouald (the Lord Ooch- engineers are directing their attention are called 

X’ane of 1S09) sounded the government conceni- outruj^er tor^iedocs.- A small swift steamer has an 
ing a plan which he had matured long before ; outrigger or pole projecting twenty or twonty-fi.ve 
but there was liositatioxx in the matter ; and the feet from one side ; a toi’pedo case is fastened to 

public learned little more than that the scheme tlie outer end of the pole, and a concussion- 1 use 

related to a kind of fire-ship. Captain 'Warner’s is fitted to it, or an electric-wire extends along 
‘long range’ xvas another crotchet, by which an the pole. When the steamer has cautiou.sly and 

enemy’s ves.sel xvas to be destroyed at an immense — - — 

distance by somotJdng being hurled against it ; this . Since -writing the above, information has come to 
something, whatever it mav have been, did not haml concoming the real fate of this submarine craft, 
find favour with the government. Then there When the cml war was over clivers were ^ 

they fished up the enemy-destroying and self-destroyrng 
■\\.xs a talk also about Captain Disney s wa^pro- toimedo-boat, which -was found, xvith its dead crew in it, 
joetde, consisting of a metid cylinder having a a Pwioral ship, xvhich it had sunk by bursting 

bursting charge at one end, and at the other a a hole in the hull. 
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silently hrouglit the totpedo (which, may he 
either a little above or a little below the surface 
of the water) under the bottom of an enemy's 
slhpj the coin]msition within it is fired by the 
fuse ox* current, and the explosion left to do its 
destructive worlr. It is supposed and intended 
that the distance of twenty or twenty-five feet be- 
tween the steamer and the torpedo will beep the 
former free from peril. Some torpedoes are self- 
explosive on touching the enemy’s ship. One 
variety is a hollow iron cone, Icept at a certain depth 
under water by a mooring chain; the cone con- 
tains from one to three hundred pounds of powder ; 
above this is an air-space to give buoyancy, over 
this a snia,ll apparatus of chemicals, and at the top 
of all a ixrojecting rod. If the bottom or lower 
j)art of the hull of a passing ship happens to strike 
against this rod, a land of trigger explodes the 
chemicals and then the powler—with what replt 
the evil fates are left to determine. Another kind, 
not self-explosive, is ignited from the shore. The 
torpedo-cone is moored as in the former case, and 
electric xvires extend from it to a battery on shore. 
When an enemy’s ship is seen to bo passing just 
over the torpedp, a shock is sent from shore, and 
the demon of mischief explodes. A self-exploding 
torpedo has the disadvantage of destroying one’s 
own. ships occasionally, by a mishap ; while the 
. others are with difficulty coaxed to explode just at 
the desired instant. 

Six or eight years ago, the public were a good 
deal mystified about Captain Harvey’s torpedo, 
what it was and what it was intended to accom- 
plish, It xvas described as an oblong box, to he 
towed beside a steamer by means of a long rope. It 
was charged with a powerful explosive composi- 
tion ; it iiad projecting levers at the top, a tube 
containing a detonating coinponnd, and a bolt that 

■ could be pressed down upon the detonator by the 
levers, Towed out to its place by a steanier of 
great speed, it is brought close to the side of a 
hostile ship, the tow-i’opo is then slightly slackened, 
the torpedo sinks a little, and as the rope tightens 
again, it comes with a violent blow against the 

■ ship’s bottom, exploding and making (theoretically 
at anyrate) a big hole in the ship’s hull : a short I 
process, but by no means a merry one. (The j 
English au-thoritics are said to he manufacturing ! 
Harvey’s torpedoes at Woolwich Arsenal at the ; 
time w'e write, June 1877.) 

Rather more recently, Captain Ericsson’s tor- 
jxedo attracted the attention of the American 
government. It had one feature- of a remarkable 
diaracter—a hempen cable utilised as a tube or 
pipe by making the centre hollo-w. The torpedo, 
a cylinder of light galvanised iron, was about ten 
feet long by nineteen inches in diametci*, and was 
charged with nearly four hundred pounds of nitro- 
glycerine, It was towed by a steamer, with a 
tabular cable or rope half a mile long. When 
brought into a desired position, the torpedo w'as 
. propelled ^viftly in any direction by compressed ' 
air driven through the tubular rope. The torpedo , 
could tse wound in so ns to be any IckSs distance ' 
than half a mile from the steamer. One rather 
fails, however, to see how the commander of the 
steamer is to send the explosive matter against an 
enemy’s sMp exactly at .-fche right tiine and in the 
right direction. 

The Whitehead or fish toipedo, one of the 
kinds now being experimented upon hy the Eng- 


lish government, appears to be a very elaborate 
contrivance. It is a .sort of .submarine rocket, 
a cigar-shaped iron case live or six yards long 
by about half a yard in diameter at the thickest 
part. At one end is a charge of three or four 
hnndred ponud-s of dynamite or of cnm]n'essed 
gun-cotton, with a pistol or trigger-detonator to 
ignite it ; tlien a pneumatic chamber .for couipres.scd 
air, with an apparatus for maintaining tlie torpedo 
at any predetermined depth below the surface 
of the water ; then an air-eharaher, tested to n 
thousand pounds on the square inch, and contain- 
ing an air-engine with compressed air ; and Lastly, 
a double action screw i)ropcllGr. Bo inucU for the 
torpedo ; but how to make it travel along cUid then 
explode ? It is either driven into the .sea out of 
an apparatus called an ejector, fitted in the how 
of a steamer built for the purpose, or it can he 
launched from a special carriage placed on deck. 
The arrangements can he so made that the torpedo 
will travel along at any depth below the water 
varying from one foot to thirty feet, for a hori- 
zontal distance of a thousand ynr<ls, anil with a 
speed of seven miles an hour. A torpedo-ves.scd 
called the Lightning has just been built hy M('s.sr3 
Tliorneycroi't and Donaldson for the 7\dmiralt;y, to 
contain two or more of thc.‘.sc torpedoes, and to eject 
them one at a time against an enemy’s ships. The 
idea is, to steam to a di.stance of a few hundred 
(less than a thou.sand) yards from the enemy, and 
eject a torpedo, with its engine, screw, &o. working, 
ill the right direction ; the head of the missile, if it 
clashes under -water against an enemy’s .ship, will 
explode, and hurst a huge hole in the ship’s 
bottom.. Or by another adjustment the explosion- 
can be timed 'to occur in a definite number of 
minutes after the ejection, A missile of great co.st 
this will he, ivhethcr it hits the enemy or not ; 
seeing that the Avholo of it will be hurled to 
fragments if it explodes at all ; a cost, i>er missile, 
of lour or five hundred pounds sterling. 

I A school of torpedo-ivarfare has been e.stahlished 
' at Portsmouth ; and there can he little doubt that 
foreign power.s are doing the like. Alas for 
humanity and civilisation ! It is contended, how- 
ever, that all this diahUrie will lessen slaughter, 
hy deterring armed .?hip.s from coining withi'u tor- 
pedo-distance ; but a great naval war can alone 
determine the matter. 

As to infernal machines, contrivances planned 
for some dastardly and nefarious purpose, an 
incident about four years ago gave ns a little 
insight into them. A cargo of highly insured hut 
■ worthless goods -was shipped at a Erench 2 iorfc in a 
steamer, and in the mid,st of the cargo an infernal 
machine, intended to exiilode, de,stroy the .sliii; 
and cargo, and earn the insurance money .for the 
miscreant consjiirators. The machine was a sort 
of chest, xirovided with explosive couqiound, an 
exploding apparatus, train of clodcworic, jii'iiuod 
cartridge, trigger or striking needle — the clock- 
work being timed to produce the cxjilosiou in a 
given niunher of days after leaving i)ort. An 
occurrence at Bremerhaven a year or ago 
afforded a further illustration oi‘ this a]>]jlicaliou 
of scientific discovery and mechanical iuveutiou 
to purposes at once frauduhvjit and barbarous. 
Whether any case is on record of the coal- tor iiodo 
having been really applied to its Batanio puiposc, 
we do not know; hut that such a thing oxisis h 
certain. It is a hollow shell of iron,' carefully 
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moulded Irom a lump of coal, and blacked to. 
look like coal ; an irregular cube of a few inebes 
on each side, and filled with terrible combustibles 
of tlie djmamite kind. What does this mean ? It 
means that a steamer laden with almost worthless 
goods insured at a vary high value has a coal- 
torpedo purposely mixed with the coal in. her 
bunkers, ready to explode whenever thrown into 
the furnace, or perhaps before ! Another infa- 
mous contrivance, darkly hinted at, is the rat- 
torpedo, which, jdaced secretly in the hull of a 
ship, will after a time explode, and hurst a hole in 
the ship’s bottom. Specimens of these two kinds 
have come into the hands of European and Ame- 
I’ican governments. 

The Easter iMonday torpedo in a place of public 
amusement, wluitever it may have meant, was only 
one (tlie reader will perceive) among many forms of 
cylindrical, cigar, cubic, and globular missiles, of 
the ‘ Infernal ilachine ’ character. 

In the war lately commenced between Russia 
aird Turkey, torpedoes are playing a notable 
part, Tlie Russians, having a weaker navy than ; 
their antagonists, supplement the deficiency by 
employing these subtle agents. One Turkish 
war-vessel, guarding the passage of the Danube, 
has unquestionably been blown to pieces by 
Russian torpedoes, and its crew destroyed. The 
Russians have shewn much daring in approaching 
Turkish shijis during the dark hours of night, 
attaching torpedoes to the ships’ bottoms, retiring 
quietly and sudftly, and leaving the explosive 
monsters to do their fell work. On the other hand, 
torpedo-defence has been practised -with some suc- 
cess by the Turks — preventing the ajiproach of 
torpedo-venscls, or firshing up the torpedoes them- 
selves before they explode. Torpedo-tactics, in 
the naval warfare of the future, will evidently 
embrace tlie two parts of torpedo-attack and 
torpedo-defence. Where is it all to end ? 


GROSS-PURPOSES. 

IX TWO CHAPTERS,— CnAI'TlUl I, 

‘ Is it very bad ? Do yon tbink it will mark her ? 
How unfortunate I am.’ 

‘ Oh, it ivou’t signify — much, says the major, 
making a feeble attempt at consolation. 

The groom is on his knees washing down the 
mare’s leg. As he -washes, the red raw patch 
shews out ivitli ominous distinctness from the 
glossy dark-brown skin that surrounds it ; and 
Cissy, standing in her riding-habit, whip in hand, 
regarding the operation, begins to look the very 
2 ''iGtnre of ill-concealed misery. 

‘ How dreadfully bad it looks noxo,^ sbe says 
fearfully, 

‘Not'at all,’ replies the major. 

‘ I cannot imagine how it happened ; she is usu- 
ally such a clean jumper,’ goes on Cissy, diligently 
searching for excuses. ‘ I never in my life injured 
a mount before, and I would not have harmed 
this one for all the world. Captain Ilalkett will 
be so awfully angry.’ 

‘Nonsense! - You don’t sujipose he will lite 
' you, do you ? Think of his angelic temper and 
, your privileges as a woman. He daren’t blow you 
I uj), you know.’ 


‘It is not so much that ’ — with hesitation, ‘ Of 
course I know he will say nothing, but he will 
tjiinh the more ; and’ 

* Like the parrot,’ interrupts the major, 

‘ And he mil look so annoyed,’ goes on Cissy, 
torturing herself witli immense success. ‘ I would 
not for anything it had occurred. I do think I am 
the uuluckiest girl on earth.’ 

‘ Are you in love with Mm ? ’ suddenly asks 
the major sharply. 

‘In love with him ? What an absurd question 1 
Of course I am not,’ says Cissy angrilj', while 
blushing in tlio most furious and uncalled-for 
manner. ‘What can have put such a ridiculous 
idea into jmur head ? ’ 

‘Well’ (sulkily),, ‘you are so afraid of vexing 
him, for one thing.’ 

‘ Not a bit more afraid of him than I would he 
of you or a.ny other man, under the circumstances,’ 
declares Cissy with exemplary candour. ‘But it 
is not a pleasant thing at any time to injure a 
favourite hunter ; and the mare, for some reason 
or other, is a special darling with Captain Halkett. 
Indeed, it was only yesterday 1 heard him ’saying 
he valued her more than any animal he had ever 
had.’ 

‘ Given him by one of the fair sex, most likely,’ 
says the major with vicious intent. 

Very probably,’ returns Cissy quietly, who 
carries a very game little heart beneath her jiretty 
Irish skin, and would have died rather than 
betray any undue emotion. Nevertheless, it must 
be confessed her colour faintly ■>vavers and fades 
away a little, only to return with tenfold, bril- 
liance as she sees Captain Halkett jpass tlie stable 
window. ' : 

‘ Here he is ! ’ she cries hurriedly. ‘Now, what 
shall I do ? ’ 

‘Nothing, if my advice is worth anything,’ says 
the major sen tentiously. 

Captain Halkett coining slowly up the yard, 
cigar in mouth as usual, and hands tlirnsfc deep 
in the pockets of his shooting-coat, secs Cissy, 
Major Blake— and the groom on his knees beside 
the mare. He takes in the whole situation at a 
glance. Throwing away his cigar, he turns to 
Cissy, and says pileasantly ; ‘ Good-morning, Miss 
Mordaunt. Had a good day, I ho^ie T 

‘ Yes ; thanks — vovy — that is, no, not at all,’ says 
Cissy nervously. * I am afraid you will be borribly 
angry. But tlie fact is, as Major Blake and I were 
coming quietly home — cantering through the Park 
lields, at the last gap some sharp stone caught the 
Baby’s leg, and has hurt her, as you see. I — I am 
' so very sorry about it,’ concludes Miss Mordaunt, 
genuinely vexed for the mishap. | 

‘Don’t say that,’ entreats Ilalkett gently; ‘and I 
don’t vex yourself. I would rather the mare was 
dead, than that you tormented yourself about her. 
Besides ’—stooiiing to examine the injury— ‘from 
what I can see it is only skin-deej), and won’t 
matter in a day or two ; eh, Connor ’I ’ 

‘ Yessir ; only a scratch, sir. Right as ever in 
a week, sir.’ 

These words carry halm to Miss Mordaunt’s 
breast ; and presently the bandages being finally 
adjusted, and tl\e Baby consoled by an additional 
feed, they leave the stables ; and Blake conside- 
rately diverging to the right, Mordaunt and 
Halkett go leisurely towards the iftuse. 

As they reach the stone stei).»3ading to the 
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Hall door, Oissy pauses, ‘You ’ are swe you with, equal aUcrily, She is carving with even more 
forgive me H she aslcs sweetly. than her customary vigour and well-known pro- 

‘"How can you speak to me like that!’ says ficienejq while at the same time she is listening 

Ilalkett, almost angry. ‘ Bid you think I should to and adding a word here and there to every 

cut up rough with you ? What an ill-tempered topic under discussion. She is, however, parti- 
brute you must consider me j you ought to know cularly attentive to iMiss Lohin, who sits beside 
me bettor by this time.’ her, and who is as deaf as a post; though no 

‘ I have not known you for so very long,’ says trouble to any one exceprt herself!, poor lady, us she 
Cissy smiling; then impulsively, while her colour seeks not for conversation, and as long as she gels 
once more deepens : ‘ Why is that horse such a a bit of everything mentioned in the 'in, mu, is 
favourite with you ?•— beyond all others, I mean, perfectly content. 

Was it a present ? ’ There are two or three stray men .from the 

‘ Yes,’ says Halkett in a low voice. neighbouring barracks scattered up and down ; and 

‘ From a very dear friend 1 ’ these, with the three Mis-scs Brighton — 'Who being 

‘Very clear; more than a/riend.’ evidently not cut out by mother Nature for the 

‘ From— a gentleman ? ’ civil service, have been considered suitable to ask 

‘No. From a lady,’ says Ilalkett shortly, and to meet them — make up the party, 
turns away his head. ‘ Well, Cis, you had a pleasant clay, I hope 1 ’ says 

On the instant, the words the major had uttered Uncle Charlie, presently addressing his favomite 
in the; stables come hack to hliss Mordaunt’s mind, niece. 

and without further comnaent she sweeps past ‘A delicious day, dear uncle; only we wound 
Halkett into the house, and he sees her no more up with a misfortune. I was stupid enough to hurt 
until dinner-time. Captain Halkett’s horse on my way home through 

When half-past seven chimes oirt, and the the Park ; though indeed I scarcely think it was 
solemn retainer of the House of Mordaunt an- my fault. How'ever, as it uris to happen, we were 
nouuces dinner as being served, both Major Blake lucky in having it occur at the end, instead of the 
and Captain Halkett make a hard fight of it to beginning of our day, as we had our ride in spite 
take Miss Cissy down ; but Fate, in the person of of it.’ 

Sir Thomas Lohin, interferes, and balks them of As she makes this little speech,, die never once 
their prey. Halkett, however, may be said' to glances at Halkett (indeed she has taken no notice 
have the best of it, as he succeeds in seating him- of him since the commencement of dinnei’), and 
sdf directly opposite his Irish divinity, and so can purposely treats the -whole thing as unwortliy of 
watch the changes of her beloved face, and ])erhap3 regret. Halkett, contrasting her pretty contrition 
edge in a word or two, addressed particularly to of the morning with this ofi'-hand dismissal of the 
her, during the repast. All this can be the more matter, is, manlike, thoroughly mystified. ’ 
readily accomplished, as ho lias been told off to a ‘I am sorry to hear of an accident,’ says Uncle 
young lady who, if not actually insane, is at all Charlie, who holds all good animals dear to Ms 
e^•ent3 three parts silly, and so docs not- feel it heart, — ‘ Nothing serious, I hope, Frank 2 ’ 
incumheut upon him to supply her with the ‘ A mere scratch,’ returns Halkett carele.«s]y. 
orthodox amount of smalhtalk. ‘ Thtit is right. It coxrld not have happened 

Major Blake falling into line, finds himself pre- through any great desire on the rider’s part to 
sently situated somewhat low down, with hli's roach her home, as she delayed her return so long 
Fairfax on one side of him, ami Grace Elton, a we all imagined an elnpemeut had taken place, 
cousin of Oissy’s, on the other. If it were not that I’ut tliore was no such excitement in store fur ns. 
his thoughts _ are altogether centrtal on bliss Mox'- —I do think, as your guardian and tmeh', Cis, 
daunt, he might have considered hiraaelf in luck, I have every right to know whut you and the 
as he undouhtodly in very good quartons. Grace major were talking of all that time.’ 

Elton is as unaffbeted as she is .charming, and ‘ Polities,’ says the major lightly; ‘we never talk 
extremely pretty into the bargain. But the major anything hut politics. — 13o we, Mis.s Mordaunt?’ 
will neitfier acknowledge nor see anything beyond ilerc'Bla'ke dodges to one side of the epergno, 
the tip of Cissy’s nose, as it shews itself provok- that ho may the more surely got a full view of 
ingly every now and then from behind the Miss Moi\launt’s face. 

epergne. ^ ^ _ ‘Atyer,’ replies Cissy emphatically, dodging the 

On a line with Sir Thomas, and the third from epergne in her turn ; and then tliey'both laugh, 

him, sits Mrs Leyton the Indian widow, in a Here Halkett mutters something under his 

ravishing costume of pearl and blue that speaks breath that is so fur audible as to rouse tlio silly 
alone of worth. She is looking wonderfully hand- young lady by his side into some kind of life, 
some to-night, and_ has a bright adorable spot on She sighs and 'uplifts her liead. 
each cheek that is nut born of rouge. She is ‘Were you speaking to mo?’ she asks iu a 

keeping her hand in by trying a little mild flirta- somewhat startled toue)^ 

tlon^with the vicar, who occixpie.s her right, and is ‘No— yes— was I ?’ stammers Halkotl, rather 
making very pretty plaj; while his daughter— who shocked. ‘I oarM to have Leon, of cour.se ; bui I 
is abnpst too young for society — watching them have fallen so low as to allow diuiior to cngro.-..'i 
from the opposite side, finds her mind much exer- all my attention. Prajq forgive me. It cimu's 
oised, and wonders , in her heart if Mr.s Leyton is entirely of going down to dinner with a Tuiddie- 
nally very fond, cff. papa. Surely she rmist be; else aged gouriimt.’ 

why does she raise ilier large soft dark eyes so ‘Bear me — I fancied you quite young,’ ni.spouds 
tenderly to his once in every three minutes pre- his companion with a simper ; and llqj.ses again 
cisely, by the marble clock on- the drimney-piece ? into silence after the effort. 

Aunt Isabel, at the head of ,the table, is radiant ‘ Politics 1 ’ says Uncle Charlie, going back to the 
■ as usual, and dispenses roast turkey and smiles subject, after ho has desiiud the butler to take 
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several different dishes to Miss Lobin. " How you 
must have enjoyed yourselves — especially Cissy. 

I never met any woman with such -heen and com- 
prehensive views on all matters connected with 
the state. It was only yesterday I asked her 
opinion of Gladstone, and she told me she always 
thought he was’ 

Uncle Charlie/ interrupts Miss Mor- ’ 
daunt with such indignation, that the old gentle- 
man, though chuckling to himself, audibly refuses 
all .further information. 

‘May we not hoar your opinion of Gladstone?’ 
demands Sir Thomas, who is an old beau, and 
muclx addicted to Miss Mordannt. , j 

‘ Certainly not. And remember I distinctly for- ' 
bid you to ask Uncle Charlie any (jUGstions when ! 
my back is turned ; as he is capable of saying any- , 
thinfi once iny eye is off him.’ i 

‘ Your will is my law,’ says the old beau with a 
])ow that would have reflected credit on a Chester- 
field; and shortly afterwards, at a signal from Aunt 
Isabel, the ladies rising, leave the gentlemen to 
their own devices. 

On entering the drawing-room, Mrs Leyton 
walking with the undulating graceful motion that 
belongs to' her, and that cannot be acquired, goes 
straight to the fireplace, where she sinks into a 
lounging-chair, leaving the opposite one for Aunt 
Isabel, who almost instantly falls into a gentle 
doze. Little Miss Millar, the vicar’s daughter, 
losing sight of her shyness in her desire to obtain 
her object, seeks a resting-place that will enable 
her still to keep a ffiscihatecl watch over Mrs 
Leyton, the widow having cast a glamour over the 
timid country maiden. The Misses Brighton and 
Grace Elton keep up a continual chatter, and are 
evidenlly enjoidiig themselves immensely; while 
Miss Lobin taking the cosy corner of the sofa, 
emulates her hostess, and letting her face lengthen 
until it reaches a state of utter imbecility, sweetly 
snoozes. 

Cissy is standing in one of the windows, some- 
what fij.iart ; she gazes out upon the stilly night, 
and softly cogitates. She cannot quite make up 
her mind whether she has been most sinned 
against or sinning ; she caimot wholly approve 
her conduct at dinner, and finds it impossible 1o 
di vest herself entirely of the idea that Halkelt was 
looking miserable the entire time. But all men 
make a point of appearing injured when placed in 
the wrong position, and of course he had not liked 
her cross-examination of the morning. Yet again, 
why .should he not receive presents from women ? 
IVliat right had she to que,stion act or word of his? 
Ho matter what thoughts and hopes she may hax'e 
encouraged in the secret recesses of her heart, she 
feels now she has no certain data to go upon to 
prove tliat ll’allcett care.s for her beyond all other-s. 
Somebody — ^who was it ? — bad said he was a flirt. 
M^ell, one thing was positive — he should not llirt 
witb her. 

Here Aunt Isabel, slowly rousing, sneezes, and 
hems audibly, to let her .friends know she has not 
been sleeping. 

‘ Cissy, child,’ she says, ‘ yon will be perished 
over there. Come to the lire and warm yourself.’ 

‘ I rm warm, thank you, and quite comfortable.’ 

‘ My love, I don’t believe it’ (with extreme mild- 
ness) ; ‘it is freezing as hard as it can, and there is 
always a draught near a window. Come here, 
when I desire you.’ 


‘ Oh, I shall die near that blazing log.’ 

‘ And T shall die if you remain over there,’ says 
Aunt Isabel ; and carries her point. 

‘Better I than you. Auntie/ says bliss Mor- 
daunt, and coming over, good-humouredly kneels 
down beside her Mnswoman. 

‘Gold hands — warm heart,’ murmura the old 
lady, caressing the soft white fingers that lie upon 
her lap. 

‘ A troublesome possession/ remarks Mrs Leyton 
with a lazy smile. ‘No one is rmlhj happy in this 
world exce^jt he or she who curries an empty 
bosom,’ 

‘ Are you happy ?’ asks Miss Cissy innocently. 

‘ Almost. The little worn-out article that heats 
here’ — laying her hand over the region of the 
heart — ‘has pulsations hardly strong enough to 
cause me any nneasiness. Now and 'then I feel a 
faint pang— hot often.’ 

‘I would rather keep my heart, even at the 
expense of my suffering,’ saj’s Cissy warmly. ‘She 
who cannot feel anguish, can know no perfect joy. 
Without love, life is a mistake, an unutterably 
stupid gift. That Is how I think ; but then I am 
Irish, and therefore of course unreasonable.’ 

‘0 no/ says Mrs Leyton graciously. ‘The Irish 
are the most charming people in the world — so. 
light-hearted, so quick to sympathise. Though I 
have been here only two da 5 ’-s, and have asked no 
questions, I knew you to be Irish before you told 
me. Most of my friends come from your land ; 
even Captain Halkett is half Irish, Ms mother 
being from Galway.’ 

‘Yes?’ says Cissy. She rather shrinks from 
mention of .Halkett’s name, and remembers with a ’ 
slight pang how friiiudly have seemed his relations 
with Mrs Lej’ton since her arrival, ‘Have you, 
known Captain llalkett long?’ she cajinot help 
asking, 

‘All my life. His father and mine were fast 
li’iends ; our childliood was spent together. Then 
we separated’— w'ith a sigh, that sounds ominous to 
Cis.sy, but in reality i.3 only born of past sorrow, 
utterly unconnected with him in any way— ‘to 
meet again after many years in India, and now — 
here. One way or another, all through, Frank’s 
life has been mixed up with mine,’ 

Cissy bites ber lip, .and asks no more questions ; 
but Mr.s Leyton notice.s the action of the wdiite 
teetli, and ponder.s. 

‘ There is a gre.at charm in Frank’s manner, I 
think 1 ’ she says interrogatively. 

‘ Is there ? Most men nowadays arc charming, 
a,s acquaintances,’ replies Cissy carelessly. ‘And 
Captain Halkett is too universal a favomale to be 
altogether charming to ’one.’ 

‘ Poor Frank J ’ laughs the widow 1 ightly. ‘ He is 
unfortunate ; or at least has found some one -who 
cannot appreciate him. Then you mean to say 
you would find it impossible to care for any man 
who liked some other woman besides yourself ? ’ 

‘ Well, as you ask me the question, I confess I 
would/ says Cissy, who is feeling irritated, she 
scarcely knows why. M would divide ]iououi\s 
with no one, and I would he wdnuer — or nothing.’ 

‘ Then the man you love must lie civil to no one 
else?’ — w'ith arched eyebrows indicative of sur- 
prise. 

■ ^Oh, Let him be as civil as he pleafees. 

If you were talking merely of civility, I altogether 
niisunderstood you. I only meant if I had a lover j 
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raises Ixer liaad, and bending over it, seems to’ 
examine 3ier rings curiously. To Cissy tbe action 
almost bespealfs a betrotbal, and renders her half 
indignant, wholly miserable. N evertbeless, turning 
to Major Blake, she says with a bright brave smile : 

‘ I think my idea was right, and even now he has 
received his reward.’ 

‘ Looks uncommon like it,’ says the major with 
a sigh of relief. 


iTOTES PBOM CHINA. 

A MEDICAL gentleinan at i one time resident in 
China furnishes the following notes of interesting 
in(3ident3 within his knowledge. Though roirghly 
put together, they may amuse our readers and be 
relied on a.s , true. : , : 

In the month of January 186.0, at about half- 
past seven r.itr., I was sitting at dinner in my 
house in Swatow, when a sailor from the small gun- 
boat at that time in Swatow Harbour came running 
breathless and hatless, asking me to come down 
without any delay to the hospital, which I had 
built in the Clunese town on the side of the river 
opposite my own house. This man said there were 
thirteen sailors and the captain of the gun-boat 
badly wounded by an unprovoked attack of the 
■Chinese. This looked serious indeed ; so putting 
up instruments, lint, &c. I hastened down with 
the sailor. On reaching the hospital, the un- 
wounded men of the guu-boat were still carrying 
into the hospital their injured comrades. I never 
saw a set of men so severely wounded without any 
'being ’fatally so. I set to work, and extracted 
fifteen bullets from the men ; but some were too 
deeply imbedded to get at that night One man 
had one ear shot off, a second two fingers, a third 
was hit in the eye, a fourth shot in the breast, 
and I afterwards extracted the bullet at his back. 
The captain of the gun-boat had on a very tbick 
shaggy pilot-coat, tlouble on the breast ; a bullet 
had cut right across his chest ; and on examination 
I found the skin just raised -wliere it had passed. 
A very singular wound was that of a young 
officer, whose two front teeth wore knocked in by 
a bullet, that then disappeared somewhere in his 
palate. I never could find this bullet whilst he 
was under my care ; but it seemed not to have done 
him muclx harm. He left Swatow ; and I saw him 
three or four years later, and he said the lead had 
never appeared, aud he had suffered no inconve- 
nience from it. I believe it must have worked 
itself somewhere into the muscles at the back of 
his neck. 

The cause of this raid of the Chinese -was this : 
the captain of the gun-boat had merely taken out 
twenty-five men to exercise by rowing one of his 
boats up the river Han, on which Swatow is situ- 
ated, This river is very wide at the mouth, and 
abounds in large creelcs ; on the banks of one of 
the largest of these, next to Swatow, are built- 
three fortified walled-in villages, or what we should 
call (onms, from their large population. The in- 
habitants of these towns were well known as 


being particularly lawless, not having paid taxes 
for many years, and setting the mandarins at defi- 
ance. - Seeing the foreigners (whom they detest) 
rowing up the creek, ‘ the , Braves’ (as they call 
themselve.s) rushed out in hundreds and fired into 
the guu-boat from each side of the river ; and were 
it not for the nature of their guns, or as the Chinese 
call them ‘gingals,’ which are old-fashioned and 
of .short range, none of the boat’s crew would have 
returned alive ; as it was, fourteen men were well 
riddled ; and the boat, which I saw afterward.s, had 
as many holes in it as a colander. The sailors 
rowed away for their lives, and escaped. 

Our settlement, on hearing this storj’-, was in 
great and just alarm. These people detest the 
foreigners ; and having put to fiight their sup^iosed 
enemies in a crippled state, it was verj"- likely they 
might follow this up by an attack on the settlers ; 
and had they only sufficient courage, their num- 
bers were' so great, that our fate -^vould have soon 
been decided by pillage and murder. The British 
consul, Mr Alabaster Challoner, saw the danger'; 
and being a man of decided character and 
great energy, without any delay sent a merchant- 
ship that -was in the harbour under high steam- 
pressure to Hong-kong to inform the Admiral of 
what had happened. Tffie reply was jmompt and 
satisfactory ; for a few hours brought Admiral 
Keppel, Lord Charles M. Scott (son of the Duke 
of Buccleuch), two frigates, and seven gun-boats 
into Swatow Harbour, to the great satisfaction of 
the foreign settlers aud of Mr Challoner. Iffiis 
gentleman was a small delicate-looking man, whose 
neek being a little crooked, made him hold his 
head on one side ; but such was his courage, deter- 
mination, and inflexible sense of justice, that the 
stoutest Chinese officials trembled at his look; and 
they all declared they would rather face a tiger 
than meet the glare of ‘ His Excellency the Devil's ’ 
eyes when displeased. The Admiral immediately 
told off five hundred marines and blue-jackets, 
fully armed and supplied with two small cannon, 
to punish the offenders. The friendly natives of 
Swatow averred loudly that these men were going 
to certain destruction ; that not one would return, 
as the tribe in question was invincible ; aud most 
of the foreign merchants were sufficiently alarmed 
by the.se assertions to send all their most valuable 
possessions on board the ves.sels in tbe harbour. 
Fortunately the result was not what they dreaded. 
On a]3proaehing the lii'st town, the troops .saw 
‘ the Braves ’ in vast numbers on the walls, shout- 
ing, waving flags, jumping up and clown, and call- 
ing on them to come on and be killed. The 
tars replied by blowing open tbe gates with gun- 
powder, and falling on the heroes, who instantly 
gave -vvay and -fled precipitately. They then set fire 
to the place, sparing all who clid not resist. They 
treated the other towns similarly, and returned 
victorious. The excellent effect of this prompt 
action was to produce a complete tranquillity in 
the neighbourhood of Swatow, which has remained 
undisturbed ever since (eight years), and a feeling 
of security which never before existed ; yet the 
Admiral was reproved by the British government 
at that time for having acted without ‘home 
orders 

In the, winter of ' 18Y3 a very unseaworthy 
merchant sailing-vessel (a Siamese), the T'j/e Wat, 
set out from the north of Ghina to Siam with a . 
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fashion by a remark on the weather, asking his ‘ Well, he was right,' wlioever he was/ exclaimed 
opinion as to the probability of rain. the old man, with a sort of innocent satisfaction at 

‘Snow more likely,’ he answered laconically, his own corroboration of a great man’s words 
but quite civilly. ‘And what’s more, I think the world would be a 

‘ 1 daresay you are right,’ was my reply, ‘ for I worse place than, it is if we had nothing left to 
should think you are one of the weather-wise wonder at.’ 

‘I heartily agree with you,’ was my reply, 

‘ And there ’s more to wonder at than even the 
, „ ’ continued the sweeper, ‘and 

that’s the ways of men, the good and the ha<l 
I said I that ’s in the most of us. But then I do think we 
. - ..-side people see more than others, %vhat with 
: ’s lighter work to he the partings and meetings going on ; and now and 
's a deal heavier ; and again the dead bodies that como"toshore,andsome~ 
■ ' . times the miserable despairing people who would 
I was only drown themselves if they weren’t hindered. Well, 
n F!P>vmity- it ’s these_ things that sot 3)76 Wondering andthink- 
the working hours pass quickly. 


people.’ 

‘ Ought to be, if there ’s anything learned in 

being always twelve hours in the four-aud-tweiity stars and the tides 
; o'Lit of doors all seasons,’ was the rejoinder. ■’ '' ” 

‘Bather hard work for you, my man, 

; sympathising! y. _ j river- 

‘ I don’t complain. There’ ' 

1 sure, but there js some that 
after being at it so 3nany years, maybe it comes 
easier to ine than it would to another. I 

fifty-five when I began, and now I’m seventy- . „ 

three.’ ing, and that niake 

‘ And is it necessary that you should work all especially at night, 
the six hpurs that the tide is ebbing?’ I asked, ‘ You seem a bit of a philosopher,’ I said admir- 
xcally desiring the information. in.gfy. 

‘ Quite necessary,’ he replied, descending a step, Wliat’s that V cried the old man. 
and plying his brooin vigorously as he spoke. ‘ It means lover of wisdom,’ I replied ; ‘ and he 
‘Why, if I did not begin at the beginning and go is happy who can justly lay claim to the title, 
on regularly, the mud 7Vould -harden, and I should My friend, we must have another talk another day.’ 
have to drag up buckets of water to wash the ‘ Well, sii-, you’ll always find me here according 
steps with. And gentlefolks want nice clean steps to the tide ; leastways unless I am ill again, as I was 
going to the boats.’ last year.’ 

‘ I suppose you are glad when your work does ‘ How was that ? ’ I asked, 

not happen to be in the dead of the night?’ I ‘Well, I don’t quite know myself/ the old man 
observed. answered, ‘ for I tlon’t remember much about it. 

‘I don’t know that I care. It is the change in When they found the steps neglected, some of the 
the time that makes the variety in the wmrk. And wharf people came to look after me, and then they 
sometimes on fine nights, when the stars are blink- took me off to the hospital, where I was for a 
in^ and winking, or the moon floating in the sky, matter of six weeks. You see, sir, since my poor 
with the clouds rushing along as if every now and old missus died I ana all alone, for my grandson 
then they were washing her face—I think things went to sea ; his father is a soldier ; and my 
and feel things as I doii’t at other times, I think daughter has been in service these thirty years j so 
it’s a mistake for people always to sleep of nights, I had no one to go for a doctor or give me a drink 
■Ido.’- ofwater.’ / ■ 

‘ I suppose you depend on some one to call you ‘ Oh, that was very sad,’ I exclaimed, 
up at the turn of the tide?’ I said inquiringly. ‘ Well, it -was ratner hard lines ; but you see no 

‘ Ho ; I don’t,’ replied the old man, with a shake one knew how I was talcen ; and when they found 
of his head. ‘ I tried that at first, but it didn’t me, folks were mighty good to me, and they gave 
answer. I daresay Larkins might do it ; but it was me back my place when I got -well; so I ought not 
before he took to the business of kirocldng at to complain,’ 

doors ; and the man I trusted to made mistakes or The boat by which I travel was now nearing the 
else forgot, and didn’t wake me right, and I very pier, and I stepped on board, with a friendly nod 
nearly lost the place j and ever since I have trusted to the old xnaiij reflecting with some sympathy on 
to nryself,’ the many such stories which doubtless, if we laiew 

‘ Then how do you manage ? ’ I said. them, would serve to swell 

‘ That is just what I don’t know, except that it . ^nd simple annals of the poor.’ 

seems to me it is managed for me. I only know 
that if it is high-water in the deadest hour of the 

night, I always do wake. It is just as if something F li 0 T H, 

said : ‘‘ Look ahye ; 's up ; 'J and sure enough it sometimes ask, and men and women need 

always is. I often wonder at it ; bnt I have come ^ , , , . i i • j* i i - 4 . 

to think that wondering is of no more use than be ashamed to ask, why is froth always white 
wondering at tlie tides coining up so surely, and nearly white, whatever may he the colour of 
the new moons shining just as they are expected, the liquid underneath it ? ^ To answ'er the question, 
and the stars all keeping their places so safely, we shall have to determine what froth really is 
O sir, some folks, no doubt, are very learned, but in itself, and lio-w it is formed, 
there ’s a deal more in the world than people can Take a filled ale-jug, or the well-known ‘pewter’ 
ever make out.’ . . . , . of a tavern, ot public-house, aud pour out gently 

Do yo'U know, my frie-iid, that you are speaking . ggarcely any froth is produced. Pour 

^ of the greatest of men. 1 gelf,g£^iae liquor from the self-same vessel 

exclaimed, reflecting on Hamlet’s words to Horatio. . , r 

‘Am I ! mat fid he say ! ' was the rejoinder. “ “ stream feyei^ meta high, and you produce 
‘ He said,’ I exclaimed, there are mote thmgs » ‘head,’ which to the eye seems to be 

in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our a substance quite different from ale or beer. Open 
philosophy.’” a bottle of lemonade or giuger-beer, of soda- watei 
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or seltzer-water, and pour out the contents into the struggle to escape. _ Althougli _ carbonic ucid 
a glass; the formation of froth is so rapid and may^ in regard to physical properties, _ ];e ranked 
abundant that the glass appears full when it as a Idnd of air, the forniation of fruLli in oliervesic- 
really contains but a small quantity of liquid, ing liquids is slightly different. 

Open a bottle of Bass’s ale or of Guinness's stout ; But why is froth lohile ? Porter, ah’, tea, coflee, 
the Irutli is still more opaque and pronounced, champagne, water, differ very cuiisideraldy in 
Look at a cup of tea or coffee soon after the sugar colour; yet in all of these, when froth is pro- 
has been added ; there will often ho seen a small duced it is white. This appears to bo dtui to^ the 
covering of froth on the surface, which froth, if reflection of the light from the outer surface, of the 
not acta.ally white, i.s much more so than the several bubbles. When the surface is thus brolccn 
ii(fuid beneath. AYatch the movements of the up, we have a cluster of little sphcu'cs, each of 
paddle-wheels of a steamer ; the water thrown which jiresents a reflection to the eye from some*, 
bade from them is covered with foam of dazzling part of its .surface ; and as there may be tens of 
whiteness, the intensity of the white increasing thousands of these in a very small space, the effects 
with the rapidity of the wheel's motion. become united, and are recognised as a whitenes.s. 

In all these cases', and in multitudes of like It is simply an aggregation of small effects to 
kind, the froth seems to result from agitation ; a produce one more conspicuous. If the bubbhis 
quiescent liquid seldoni presents symptoms of are large, then fewer of them can he contained in 
this nature. But agitation alone would not do a given urea ; consequently the xiumber of convex 
it. Suppo,sing it were possible for human beings reflecting surfaces is smaller, and the united effect 
to live,' or Jbr pints of ale to exist, without air, less brilliant — in other words, less white, 
there Avoukl be no such thiim as froth. In pouring But it may still be asiced by some of us, how is it 
o.ut ale or other liquid, the falling stream hecomes that the froth of a reddish liquid, such as bec,r, is 
mingled with a portion of the atmospheric air w'hite’^ The phenomena of reflected light must 
which surrounds us ; and it also buries, as it were, again be appealed to for the means of solving this 
the air contained hi the apparently empty glass ; problem. The colour of a liquid (not it.s froth) is 
the result is, a mi.xtuie of alo and air, instead of determined by the transmitted light, not llio re- 
ale only. Under ordinary circumstances, liquids fleeted. If liquor be contained in a transparent 
contain as much air as they arc capable of glass vessel held between the eye and the light, 
absorbing ; the additional quantity is expelled, and ive look ihroiajh it, tlie eye receives the light 
But how 'i It cannot rise in a body to the surface, transmitted by the liquid, and deems the colour 
but divides into minute spherical portions or air- of that light to be the colour of the liquid itself ; 
hubbies, which ascend to the top of the liquid but if we pour the liquor into an open ve.sscl, and 
on account of their levity or comparative lightness, look o'bliquely at the surface, wo shall ffnd that 

This, however, i.s not all ; if it wave, the bubbles the colour does not deviate much from wluteno.ss, 
would burst directly they come to the surface, and whatever the transmitted colour may he. The 
frotli \vould not have an opportunity of forjuing, lif[uid, whatever be its body colour, is when agi- 
Coliesion comes into action, the cohesion between tated broken xip into detached portions at iks 
the particles of every liquid. The bubbles of surface by the formation of bubbles, and each 
air, as they rise from the body of the ale, beer, or bubble reflects to the eye a portion of the 
other liquid, are able to i>euetrate between the light which falls upon it, Oonsequeutly, if this 
particles; but when they pinive at the surface reflected light is nearly white in all cases, the 
they encounter a film of liquid cohesive enough resulting assemblage of bubble.s, generally known 
to restrain for a time their ffnal escape into the a.s froth, nrust always appear white or nearly 
atmosphere, Frotlp consists _ of bubbles, each a white. Wa caxr easily understand the greater 
tiny globular portioix of air, hounded on the yellowness of the froth on strong 'Dublin stout 
upper surface by an exceedingly thin Him of than that on pale Burton ale ; the more tenacious 
liquid; the bubbles retain this position and con- liquor forms a thicker ami conso(iuently less clearly 
dition xmtil the struggle exxds as a victory for one reflecting bubble than that on the more limpid, 
of the belligerents. The asceixsive power of the 
air within the bubble overcomes the cohesive 
power of the liquid film or covernig, and ‘the 
bubble bursts —our beverage ' loses its frothy 
‘ head.’ Tlie length of time that elapses before the 
air escapes by the bursting of the bubble clex>euds 
cliiefly on the viscidity of the liqxxid. If we pour 
ole into one vessel and water into another, from 
■ equal heights, we shall find that the former will 
present a frothy surface, the latter a more instan- 
taneous sparkling a2)peaTance ; the power of re- 
teiiiaon being greater in the former instance 
than it the^ latter, Iix other words, ale hxiving a 
greater sfeoifio gravity than water, anxl xxlso greater 
viscidity, the bubble formed has a thicker coating, 
and xeqxtxres a longer tiixxe for its disrupture. 

Taking the round of all the ‘frothy headings,(’ 
we find the sauxe rule prevail. In the spray from 
the paddle of a steamboat, in the frotlx on the 
SLxrface of beverages, in the sparkles on a cup of 
tea, the air is in the first place entangled among 
the particles of liquid, and thus forms bubbles in 


I PAS.SEi> a graveyard in a London street, 

■Where ’stead of songs of birds, the hoarse sad eri 
Of wretched men echoed from morn to night. 
Locked wero iLs g!itos, and rows of Iron bars 
h’oiiced in Ood’a Acre from tired wandorers’ feet. 
All broken Lay the sltibH which, love had rtusod ; 
But on a mound where fell .a patch of liglit, 

A Bindweed grew ; and on its flowers, with cye)^ 
O’erflowing with a wintx-y rain of tears, 

A palc-facod, miserable wonnxu gazed. 

Heart-sick with longings for the nevornuirc, 

And faint with naemorics of bygone, yeans : 

A breezy comtnon with a heaven of sLaui, 

Aixd lovers par-ting at a cottage door. 
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A CORNISH HAVEN. 

Come away with me to the sea! Let us go to 
Cornwall, where sea and air arc ol the purest and 
most exhilarating. Jumping into the train and 
proceeding westward until we come to Launceston, 
there we will leave the little quiet old-world town 
behind. So anxious are we to get to the sea, that 
we will not even stop to climb the hill and inspect 
the old castle which frowns down on us ; but we 
will mount to the box-seat of the three-laorsc coach 
which stands waiting at the station, and drive 
away — still westward. Away, over the breezy 
uplands, where the cattle chew the cud sleepily 
beneath the August sun, between hedges set with 
brilliant jewels, which we call flowers, past undu- 
latitlg'downs in whose hollows the purple shadows 
lie dreaming. 

We stop presently at a little roadside inn, to 
give the horses a rest and a feed; and I climb down 
from my elevated position and partake of a cup of 
tea in the inn kitchen — a primitive flagged kitchen, 
with a great high-backed wooden settle by the fire, 
and pewter bowls and cups shining on the walls. 
They pour oirt my bohea from a teapot which a 
fancier of old china would pronounce to he jjrice- 
less. Genuine old ‘Plymouth’ it is, I see, and 
ask if they would he willing to part with it. But 
no 5 ‘ It was granny’s and they would rather not 
sell it ; so I turn iny covetous eyes away, and 
clamber hack to my scat heside tbc coaclnnan. 

Off we go again, along a fairly level road. The 
country is but thinly inbabited, and there are 
long intervals between the houses. By-and-by we 
begin to descend a hill, and toter a little sleepy 
town, ^vhere at first sight it seems to me that there 
are an inn and one or two shops, hut no inhabi- 
tants. Only at first siglit ; for as tve draw up 
j before the Hotel (such is the proud boast I see 
; over the doorway), and the driver descends and 
j walks away to depo.sit a parcel or two and to 
I gossip awhile with his acquaintances, we are 
j delivered over to the tender mercies of the whole 
; juvenile population, who surround the coach, 
j climb on to the wheels, and make audible com- 


ments in very broad vornacirlar on our personal 
appearance and on onr apparel. 

This time we move off slowly, for we have a 
very steep hill to encounter, and the tired horses 
plod somewhat wearily nj) it. As we reach the 
top, and they stop panting to re.st, I see far away 
on the horizon a silver streak, and my heart gives 
a throb of delight ; for I have in its intensest form 
all an islander’s love for the ocean, and I knoAv 
what that silver streak is on which the sun shines 
so gaily. On rolls the coach merrily ; the horses j 
sniff the air, and seem to know that they are ! 
nearing home. Yes ; here are the breezes we have ; 
come to look for. They p)eer familiarly under my 
hat ; they blow my veil aside, and rudely kiss 
my cheeks ; and their brcatll is fresh and sftit, 
and whisper.? of new strength to the tired mind 
and body. On we hurry towards the setting sun, 
who is now mounting the chariot in which he 
drives away to the other side of the world. We 
have lost sight of tlie iaint line of silver again, and 
onr view is almost hounded by the dusky hedges. 
Presently we turn a corner abruptlj’', and there, 
apparently at our feet, lies the blue Atlantic, 
smiling bright welcoming smiles at us in the last 
rays of departing Sol. The active young breezes, 
wbicli seem so glad to see ns again, revive us 
with sweet aromatic odours, which they gather 
from the weed-strewn rocks. TJiey evidently 
think we are wise joeople to have left those weak- 
minded little zephyrs coquetting with the flowers 
on the lawn at -home, and to hare followed them 
' to their sporting place heside the restless ever- 
changing sea. 

In another moment we stop, and all the tired 
travellers dismount and stretch their cramped 
limhs. I hear many around me inquiring for , 
hotels or lodgings ; but we are expected, and here 
is our landlady’s husband come to meet us ; so we 
hand over our luggage to him, and wend our way 
to Cliff Cottage. Here we find a smiling hostess, 
who tells us how glad she is to see us ; and after 
we have removed some of the dust of our journey, 
we sit down to a well-spread tea-tahle, on which a 
noble Cornish pasty holds the i^ost of honour. "We 
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draw the table into the bow-window, which faces 
not directly seawards, but towards the bay, which 
has been a haven of safety to so many. But it is 
growing dark already, and we are weary with our 
long drive ; so, soon we seek our fragrant chamber, 
in which the lavender scents struggle faintly to 
overpower the pungent aroma of the sea ; and it 
is not long before we are lulled to sleep by the 
monotonous thunder of the waves on the rocks 
below. 

In the morning we peep out at the colliers 
which ride safely in the little sunny bay, at the 
white houses which are dotted here and there over 
the cliffs, and at the little village itself lying 
snugly in the hollow. To right and left, sweeping 
far away, stand the groat eternal sea-walls of 
■sombre iron-stone crags, and the grassy clowns 
rolling away inland, unbroken except by a lonely 
stone or a patch of golden, gorse j and beneath us 
lie ancic]')t gray boulders and stretches of yellow 
sand. Away on the hill opposite stands the little 
church, in whose quiet grave3'-ard rests many a 
sailor w.ho has found his death in the pitiless ; 
sea. Eleven graves mark tbe resting-place of the 
; crew of one vessel, whose figure-head forms an 
appropriate headstone to the sad group. 

The first thing to be done after breakfast is to 
bathe. It is not enough to be, &j/ the sea ; we 
must be m it, if we wish to rob it of all the 
strength and vigour we can ; ao we start off 
over the downs to where a sudden depression 
in the clilf leads to the bathing beach. Here 
we find old Harriet the batHng-woman, browner 
than ever, who gives us a cordial welcome. The 
bathing is primitive in tlie extreme. , Harriet 
possesses two tents, which she pitches daily on a 
smooth spot of sand. For the use of one in which 
to disrobe you pay a ridiculouslj’- small sura, which 
also includes old Harriot's watchful ‘ surveillance ’ 
while you are iu the water, A.s the immhcr of 
tents is so limited and the bathers many, not a 
few avail themselves of the shelter of a friendly 
rock behind which to perform their toilet; but I 
am squeamish, and wait my turn for the tent. 
And oh ! how reviving the plunge into the surf, 
which comes rolling in frothing and seething like 
champagne, and which knocks me over and plays 
at bail with me ’as if I were a cork ! The cool 
waves curl and cling round pie, and kiss my 
and liands lovingl}'- with their ■wet lips. I 
whera break over my bowed head, and clasp 
them tenderly to my breast; but they slip away 
from me, and riot and tumble round me with 
joyous laughter, spriiikling eternal freslmess from 
their bounteous hands. I sniff’ the keen salt air 
with ddigb'tj, and lot the foam toss me to and fro 
at its own .West will, until Harriet, who watches 
me anxiously (she thinks mo a somewhat rash 
young person, I Imo-w), orders me authoritatively to 
come in, saying I have liad enough of it— -for the 
first time. Very reluctantly I obey ; but it would 
require a braver person than I am to contradict 
the witliered old sea-nymph, and soon I .emerge 


from the tent with streaming locks, feeling like a 
giant refreshed. 

Thank goodness, here are no bras.s. bands, no 
esplanade’’; a circulating library of such mode.st 
pretensions that it docs not circulate, .and shop.-t 
in w’hich it is next to impossible to spend any 
money ! At the chemist’s we buy our groceric-.s 
as well as our drugs, and be is the. only winc- 
metehant the dear primitive little place can boasi:. 
But wm get mutton which, transcends Southdown ; 
capital poultry and vegetables; butter such .JoTt 
have never tasted before or suny ; rich cie. ^ 
which you must call Cornish (noCj^'''}Vonsbire’), 
to please the huxoui farmer’s wife supplie|jt 
to you ; and plenty of good fruit. And whah™,;'. 
you want more, with such a sky above you, sucir : 
I glorious sea at your feet, such a wall of ironstone ■ 
crags behind you ? Down on the beach we go, 
and daw'dle away the bot summer afternoon. W"o : 
stretch ourselves on the tawny sand, where groat ' 
barriers of rock jut out on each side of us, beneath 
the shadow of a dreadful scarped clilf, to which . 
no scrap of iveed or herbage seems able to cling. 
We look up at it wuth a sense of awe. Wo ■think 
of the many ships, nearing home after a weary 
journej', which have been driven by the storm's 
pitiless whip straight into its terrible anus, there 
to meet a dread destruction. We think of the 
many struggling drowning wretches on whom it 
has gazed down with its stony eyes during all 
the ages it Las stood there, The great billows 
in their winter’s fury have beaten and lashed 
it until it is scarred all over; but still it gazes 
calmly down at them, as if defying their malicious 
rage. And yet, cruel as it is, how picturesque the 
colouring as it ranges from the intense purple 
black of the tide-line, through warm green and 
brown shadows, to the bright high lights fur awaj'' 
above our heads. 

Dark rock-pools lie behind us, lined with queer 
zoophytes and delicate sea-anemones ; beside us are 
the crimson lady’s linger and the golden trefoil ; the 
dainty scents of the sea- wood and the fresh wet 
sand are in the air, and before us is the smiling 
sea. Yes; he smiles at ns to-day, though here — 
— with a restless surf breaking eternally on the 
beach — ^iie is never calm and rippling, as we see 
him in more southern climes. 

Presently the sun sinks lower in the heavens; 
a breeze awakes, and the da}"- turns cooler ; so we 
go for a walk along the smooth firm sand, whicli 
the ebbing sea has left bare ; through a wilderness 
of weird black cliiTs, ■which, when the tide is high, 
range far out into the sea in castles and turrets 
and spires of jagged rock ; an iron-bou^nd cajast 
indeed, hopeless to the shipwrecked mariner, save? 
for our friendly little haven. Far away on the 
warm horizon hangs Lundy Island, like a fi]ia]ieiy 
gray ghost; very faint by day, and at night ttdlh'ig 
us only by its revolving light where it is. Wo 
walk on to a gorge up whicli we can make our 
way to the top of the cliff, and homeivard 
over the undulating downs and by tlie banks ol' 
golden broom. We pass through a little village, 
where the myrtles and fuchsias are all abloom 
in the cottage-gardens, and where the great yew,- 
brood silently over the old gray climrli. 'I’ln 
door stands open, and we go iu. What a deai 
old church, with its quaintly carved oaken pews 
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and tender-lmed stained glass windbwvS ! Evidently 
the restoration-fiend lias not rccaelied here yet. Let 
ns hope that he will stay away, along with the 
esplanade and the brass bands. 

Sometimes we spend onr afternoon or evening 
ont at the end of the breakwater, which forms one 
side of this little mariner’s refuge. It connects a 
rock which stands light out at sea, with the 
shore, and occasionally in spring-tides is quite 
under water. One evening, white standing on 
the far end watching the glorious setting sun, 
we forget to look behind us, and turning sud- 
.denly, "find tlie breakwater submerged. A man 
coulcl still cross it perhaps, but a not over^strong 
woman might easily be carried over and drowned 
by the on-coming surf. I am not brave enough 
to face it ; so we remain where we are, ami enter ' 
into conversation with a stalwart Oornishman, 
who, with the instinct of a true gentleman, ■ 
volunteers— -as the lady seems nervous, and as he ■ 
knows all about the tides, and exactly how high , 
the sea will rise to-night — ^to remain with us until | 
we are released by the ebbing waters. I rather ' 
resent the imputation of timidity, but am very 
glad he has imprisoned himself with us, as the 
night turns darker and darker, and the waves 
creep higher and higher, and wheel and foam and 
thunder around, as if in impotent rage at their 
inability to reach their prey. 

'Our Cornish hero reassures and consoles me, 
telling me that they cannot possibly reach to 
where we sit ; and he whiles away the time with 
stories of wrecks which he has seen, and also of 
many hair-breadth escapes. He tells us how a 
ship driving straight on to the cruel rocks, was 
lifted by one giant wave over the breakwater and 
‘landed safely in the harbour beyond ; ’ and I steal 
a glance behind me, and see with thankfulness 
that the waters are abating. In a little while 
longer, with the help of our pleasant companion, I 
am able to get over dry-shod, and it is with a 
feeling of relief that I find myself once more on 
mainland. 

From this breakwater too, on a stormy day we 
watch the life-boat go out for practice. How 
gallantly she breasts the breakers, which seize her 
and whirl her backwards, as if defying her to leave 
the shore. The seamen tell us that in the great 
storms which arise here during the winter she is 
perfectly useless. Ho life-boat could live in the 
seas which beat upon this heartless coast. Often 
the coast-guardsmen have to creep on hands and 
knees to their signal-station, as, standing erect, 


defeated. A cannon found on the field marks the 
site of . the combat j and in the High Street of 
the town, a slab let into the wall of an old house 
hears a legend telling how Sir Bevil Grenvil, the 
victorious general, rested there after the fight. 

But' we like best to spend our days wandering 
over the sands and the ancient mnssel-ckcl 
boulders, or straying across the breezy downs inta 
the rich smiling corn-country beyond, where iu 
the hedges the pale wild roses are transforming 
themselves into brilliant scarlet hips, and the san 
is beginning to dye, the blackberries a luscious 
purple. Then as the day begins to tire, and pre- 
pares to go in royal state to her rest, we love to 
sit out ou the rocks listening to the Aveary singes 
which sing her a sweet monotonous requiem, and 
watching the scarlet flames in the west steeping | 
the w’et sands in a crimson stain as of hlootl. A I 
great belt of iron-gray clouds encircles the horizon, i 
Slowly the sun sinks behind it, gilding its edgese 
wdth a rich luminous glow, which faintly, .shadows., 
forth the glories the clouds veil from our eyesi. 
Lower and lower he droops his head, heavier aind 
still heavier with sleep, until one brilliant flaming 
eye is all that we can see. Then the lid drops 
over that too, and he is gone. Spell-bound, we sit 
on, listening to the sea’s mournfardirge^ while 
night swoops doivn over earth and ocean wi& 
dusky wings. 'We watch the moon, like a vain, 
lady attiring herself magnificently in the east . 
before she is.sues forth on her evening pilgrimage. I 
She sends her handmaidens, the stars, before hei^ | 
and they light up her pathway with their brillianfe j 
lamps. Then she comes forth robed in a filmy j 
veil of pearly lace, and mounts silently into the- 
sky, until she sits enthroned far above our heads* 
She kisses the white crests of the waves, a;^ 
crowns them with silver, and peers 
eyes at the solemn gigantic black cliffs, until they 
seem to lay aside something of their stony harsh- 
ness in the light of those poetic orbs. The long 
oar- weeds waving in the water seem to beckon to 
her with inky fingers, and a few giddy young 
stars obey the summons, for some of them have 
fallen into the quiet rock-pools, and gaze up at 
us out of their calm depths. The phosphorua 
awakes and shoots out tongues of lambent flame,, 
as if seeking to outvie the splendour of the queen, 
of night. The waters glow as if they were on fire,, 
and the great dark billows rush in and cast spark- 
ling jewels at onr feet. 

How shall we resolve to leave all these delightsf “ 
Wild ocean is so kind to those who love him and 
do him homage. He gives them back the strength 
of which the straggle and turmoil of the world 
have robbed them, and refreshes the weary spirit 
with his gracious sights and sounds. Nature is 
no step-mother, and for those who look at her 
most tenderly and love her besl^ slie paints her 
fairest jnetures and sin^s her sweetest songs. 

But soon, too soon, the day comes when we must 
bid good-bye to the kindly follcs we have grown, i 
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refuge in its friendly liaveii. Wo sliall find onr 
own little zepliyrs at home quite grown up, and 
strong enoxigh to give us many a hlow during the 
winter. 

But if there he any who, like mo, would love to 
linger on its quiet beach, to make acquaintance 
with its giant wall of rocks, to drink its keen life- 
giving breezes, to watclr its gorgeous sunsets, or 
dream beneath its silver stars — then, let them _tako 
coach at Launceston, and following the declining 
sun, drive westward away to — Bndehaven, 


THE LAST OP THE HABDONS. , 

CHAMEE XSEIir . — ‘A WOMAN’S EKRAND.’ j 

Aecpbr making two or three attempts to obtain a | 
private interview with me, and finding that it was j 
not to be, Philip did not stay very long, explaining 
that he had only come down for the papers, and I 
had business in town for the remainder of the day. ■ 
Somewhat more gravely and quietly than usual, ho | 
shook hands with Mrs Tipper and Lilian ; and ' 
then, in. a matter-of-course way, said ; ‘ Come, 
Mary.' 

I knew that I must not refuse. Murmuring 
an. excuse for a moment, I ran up to my room 
and Ml upon, my knees, asking for the strength 
I so sorely needed for the coming trial j then 
joined him again, and we went out together. As 
we .walked down the lane,’ I felt that he too was 
nerving himself ; and presently he asked, in a low 
grave voice: ‘What made you talk in the way you 
did just now, Mary ? ’ 

I was in a difficult position. If I attempted to 
justify myself, ho would take alarm at once, and 
bind me and himself still closer to our bond. I 
coiild only treat it as a jest, 

‘We all talk nonsense sometimes, Philip.’ 

‘ I suppose so ; but that is a kind of nonsense 
yon have not taught me to expect from you.’ 

' ‘I am afraid you expect tpo much from me.’ 

‘I certainly expect a great deal.’ 

Fortunately, I had something to say which 
would keep ofi love-speeches ; and witliout any 
attempt to smooth the way, I said it. 

‘Philip, I want to ask you to give me ten 
pounds. I have spent all my money.’ 

Oddly enough, he did not know that I was 
entirely "without money, I had thought it suffi- 
cient to tell him only that my dear mother’s 
income died with her, not -wishing to pain him 
with the knowledge that I had been so nearly 
destitute. I think he imagined that I had a small 
income of my own, and as I avoided the subject, 
did not like to appear curious about it. Even now, 
I believe that he did not suspect me to bo entirely 
pehnile.ss, merely supposing that I had spent all 
that I had in hand. The five-and-twenty pounds 
had been arpendod to the last shilling in furbish- 
ing up my modest wardrobe, and for small inci- 
dental 'eXi|enses in the way of my share towards 
the .cottfig^j>.&c, . I had shrank from the idea of 
making him acquainted with the state of my 
finances ; knowing how large-hearted ho was, and 
how much would be forced upon me if he once ' 
guessed my need. Mrs Tipper was always pro- 
testing against the value, aud number of the 
offeiings which found their way to the cottage, 
whilst Lilian and I were afraid of expressing a 
wish in his presence. 


It was all very different now'". It would cheer 
and comfort Iiirn by~arul-by to .reliect tliat I was 
able to ask a favour of him just at this e.risi.s. 1 laxl 
I not been so sorely pre.s.sod as I wns, it would 
still have been as well to ask him, 

‘Ten pounds!’ be ejaculated, stopping short in 
his walk to gaze at me in the: greatest astonish- 
ment; asking himself, 1 think, ii' fkb was the 
explanation of the change which bo bad observed 
in me. ‘ I am rrttorly asbamed of my stupidity in 
allowing you to name sueb. a thing ; though I .am, 
sitre you will do me the jnstiee to attribute it 
solely to want of thought ! ’ 

‘“Fou see I do not mind asking you, Philip.’ 

‘Mind indeed; of course you do not! I "tvill 
run back at once and write a cheque.’ 

‘ No ; please do not — not if you have as much as 
ten "pounds with you. Just now, I want only that.’ 

‘ Ten pounds ! Take what I have about me ! ’ 
hastily taking out his purse, and putting it into 
my hand. 

‘But indeed I could not take all thi,s!’ I 
returned, seeing that the purse contained several 
nptes as well as gold. ‘ I do not want any more 
than ten pounds.’ 

‘ Nonsense ; don’t make a fuss over such a tr'dle.’ 

But I separated two live-pound notes from tho 
rest, and was very decided about hia taking back 
the purse. 

'■ Then I shall of course send a cheque as soon 
as I get back. By the way, Mary, I am making 
arrangements for the settlement of three hundred 
a year upon you ; and of coui'se all is yours, abso- 
lutely, in the event of’ 

I broke down for a few moments, leaning against 
the stile where we were standing. 

‘ Nay, Mary ’ Then I think that ho saw- 

something more in my face than even the allusion 
to his death seemed to warrant. Ho went on with 
grave anxiety ; ‘ I fear you are not well. Is your 
hand painful ?’ 

Ah, my hand — how thankful I was for the sug- 
gestion! I slipped it under my cloak, dragged 
away the bandago, which again opened the wound. 

‘ Bleeding afresh ! You must really have it seen 
to; Mary.’ 

‘ 0 no ; it is really a very trifling affair.* In ' 
my misery and despair, 1 almost laughed at the 
idea of being able to feel any physical pain. 

He assisted me to tighten the bandage again. 
But I presently knew that it would not do to have 
his hands touching me and his face close to mine 
in this way ; so, with a little brusque remark 
about his want of skill (ah Philip, had you 
kno"wn what it cost me !), I declared that my hand 
required no more fussing over. I had the parting ! 
to go through, and needed all my nerve. Phrst, I j 
must make srrre of his not coming down to the 
cottage for two or three days. 

* You said you expect to “be very much engaged ; 
and therefore I suppose we shall not see you agaiii 
until the end of the week — Ihiday or Saturday, 
■]3erhaps V 

This was Tuesday, and I wanted to malce sure of 
two clear days. 

‘ I will contrive to run down Ijefore that, if you 
wish it, Mary.’ 

‘No ; I too have much to do. Do not come 
before Friday.’ 

‘Very well. You will tell me tlmn which day 
you have decided upon, since you will not say now!’ 
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I had waived the decision as to which day the 
wedding was to take place ; and I did so again, 
merely repeating ^Friday/ 

‘ All right ; take care of yonrself ; and he sure to 
have the hand seen to.'’ Ho was stooping down to 
give me the customary kiss before crossing the 
stile; but I took his two hands in mine, and 
looked up into his face, I think as calmly and 
steadily as I had prayed for strength to do. 

‘ God bless you, Philip.’ 'Phen I put my arms 
about his neck, lifted up my face to his, and 
Icissed him. ‘ Good-bye, dear Philip.’ 

I saw an expression of surprise, a slight doubt 
and hesitation in his eyes. He had not found me 
so demonstrative as this before, and ■\vas for the 
moment puzzled to account for it. But I contrived 
to get up a smile, which I think satisfied him. 
Then with a last wrench, I turned away, hearing 
as though from another -^vorld his answering 
‘ Good-bye ’ as he vaulted the stile. 

After that, the rest would be easy. I allowed 
myself one hour in the woods — not for the indul- 
ge ace of regret — I knew too well the danger of that 
— but for recovery, and got back to the cottage in 
time for our early dinner. Moreover, I forced 
myself to eat, knowing that I should require all the 
strength I could get ; and delighted dear kind old 
Mrs 'Tipper’s heart by asking for a glass of wine. 

It -u'es a terrible ordeal, sitting there under their 
tender watchful eyes ; but' I got through it tolerably 
I think. Afterwards, I told them that I wanted 
to catch the three o’clock up-train, adding a 
purposely indefinite remark about having some 
arrangements to make in town. 

‘Is Mr Dallas going to meet you, my dear?’ 
asked Mrs Tipper anxiously. 

‘No; I am going on a woman’s errand,’ I 
replied, with a sad little half- smile at the thought 
of what their surprise would he if they could 
know how very literally I was speaking. 

‘ Must you go to-day ? — may not I go with you, 
dear Mary V pleaded Lilian. ‘ You are looking so 
pale and unlike yonrself ; I do not like the idea of 
your going alone.' 

‘ I should fancy that there was something really 
the matter with me, if I could not go alone .so 
short a distance as that, dearie,’ I lightly replied. 

‘ I think I will allow my age to protect me.’ 

She drew nearer to me, looking at me in the 
nervous, half-afraid way she so frequently did of 
late, as she laid her hand upon my arm. 

; ‘ I wish you would not talk like that — dear Mary, j 

j why do you ' 
I i was not strong enough to bear mucb in this 
; way ; so rejilied with an attempt at a jest, which 
j made her shrink away again. I daresay my jests 
were flavourless enough, and in strange contrast 
to my looks. , 

Mrs Tipper’s silent, anxious watchfulness was 
even harder to bear than Lilian’s tender love. It 
was not my journey to town which puzzled theih — 
I saw that they imagined I was intent upon pre- 
paring some little pleasant surprise for them at my 
wedding — ^but the change they saw in me, which no 
amount of diplomacy could hide. 

How thankful I was, when I at length made my 
escape to nw own room ; but I was not allowed to 
go alone. I had to bear Lilian’s loving attejidance 
-whilst I was putting on my bonnet and cloak. 
Indeed, she lingered by iny side until I had got 
half-way down the lane. 


along by spirited horses ; a slight, refined, delicate- 
looking woman, with earnest thoughtful eyes, and 
attired almost as simply as myself, was sitting by 
my side with my liand in hers, as we now and 
again touched upon the subject which occupied 
our thoughts, 

I had found a friend in my time of need, and 
such a one as I had not dared to hope for. But 
this in due time. We parted with just a steady 
look and grasp of the hand. 

‘To-morrow?’ 

* Yes } between six and seven.’ 

I returned to the cottage, certainly not looking 
worse than when I had quitted it, and was re- 
ceived with a welcome which made me almost lose 
courage again. Fortunately it was very nearly onr 
usual time for retiring. Fortunately too I had 
much to do, and it had to be done in the small- 
hours of the night, so that I had no time to give to 
the indulgence of my feelings when I was left alone 
in my room. First turning out the contents of my 
drawers and boxes, I separated 'from them a few 
things which were absolutely needi'ul for my pur- 
pose", One dress and cloak and bonnet were all 
that I should require, besides a small supply of 
under-clotbing. The latter I_ put into a small 
trunk which Becky could easily carry, and then 
replaced the other things in the drawers again, 
arranging and ticketing them in orderly methodi- 
' cal fashion as I wished them by-and-by to be 
distributed. If ‘Tom’ should in course of time 
prove more appreciative of Becky — which in con- 
.sequence of a hint I had received from Lydia, I 
did not despair of so much as she did— -I pleased 
myself with the idea that the contents of certain 
drawers would make a very respectable outfit for 
her. The plain gray silk dress which I had pur- 
chased for my own wedding would not be too_ fine 
for hers. In a note placed on the top of the 
things, I begged Mrs Tipper to give them to Becky 
when the right time came. Afterwards T took out 
the little collection of my dear mother’s jewellery. 
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It -was really a tnttcli better one than I had ’billiard-tabB and home newspapers, are added for 
believed it to bo. Indeed I had never before the convenience of all, Life passes quietly' and 
examined the contents of the packet. "When it' uneventfully at these stations^, except when some- 
appeared pi’obahle that the jewels would have to thing goes wrong with the instruments or the 
be sold, I had avoided looking at them ; shrinking cable, and then the electrician has his period of 
painfully from the idea of calculating upon the anxiety and trouble ; while the operators, on the 
anoney value of my mother’s only legacy to me ; other hand, find their occupation at a temporary 
and peril aps\lso, in my time of need a little afraid standstill. 

of being tempted by the knowledge of its worth. To understand the working of a subuiarine 
One diamond ring, a largo single stone, which even cable and the actual process of sending a message, 
I could tell was of some value, I put on the finger it is necessary to figure in imagination the several 
of my left hand, which would never wear another parts of the electric circuit, made up of the 
now. That was all I would keep. I then put battery, the instruments, the cable, and the 
aside a pretty ruby brooch for my dear old friend earth itself ; and to remember that for a current 
Mrs Tipper ; and after some hesitation about of electricity to flow throirgh auy part of the 
making a little offering to Philip, I satisfied circuit it is necessary that the whole circuit should 
myself with selecting a valuable antique ring he complete. Starting then from the battery, 

I which had belonged to my father, and writing a which is the source of the electric current, 

I line begging Lilian to give it ,to him with the love wo have the cable joined to it by means of a 
of his sister Mary. The rest— -I Was ejuite proud key or sending instrument, which by the work- 
of the quantity now— -I packed up and addressed ing of a short up-and-down lever can connect or 
to the caxe of Mr,s .Tipper — ^my gift to my dear disconnect the conductor of the cable to a iiar- 
liilian on her wedding-day. ticular polo of the battery, the other pole of the 

. battery being the 'while connected to the .earth. 

The cable then takes us to the distant station. 

SITBMAEIHE CABLES, Here the conductor is connected to the receiving 

instrument, or instrument for making the signals 
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indicating the message, and through the receiving 
The working and maintenance of the existing instrument it is connected to the earth. The 
telegraph Hues emifioy a vast nnmher of people electric circuit is thus rendered complete. The 
taken all together; but it is surprising how fow current pa.ssos from one pole of the -battery by 
hands are necessary_ for the working of any single means of the key into the cable, through the 
line or system. This is especially so in the case of cable to the instrument at the other end, and 
submarine cables, where, when the cable continues thence to the earth ; and inasmuch as the other 
sound, it ia not necessary to support a staff for pole of the battery is at the same time connected 
surveillairce and repairs. Half-a-dozen stations to the earth at the first station, the conducting 
several hundred miles apart, and half-a-dozen men circuit is complete, for the earth, no matter wdrat 
at each, .are sufficient to carry the news from one the interveniug distance he, acts as an indispens- 
end of a continent to the other. able part of the circuit. 

Without enumerating the telegraph systems that We have thus the two stations connected l)y a 
now exist, it may suffice to say that the British cable. At the station sending the message there 
Isles are connected by submarine cables with is the battery, from which lUo current proceeds ; 
nearly every quarter of the globe, and that their the sending iustrument, for letting the current 
number is still increasing. into the cable, or stopping it ; and the ‘ earth- 

A telegraph station abroad, no matter in what plate,’ or metal connection between one pole of 
Company or country, presents nearly the same the battery and tire eartli. At the station receiv- 
charactcristics wherever found. The more remote ing the message there is the receiving instni- 
the place, the more primitive may be the arrange- mont, and again the earth-iolate, connecting the 
menta; but the work is the same, the men arc earth into circuit. These separate parts of the 
about the same, and the instruments almost inva- circuit, as we have already said, must be ‘ cou- 
riably so. There is the superintendent ; and under nected up,’ as it is termed, so as to provide a 
him the clerk ia charge, his right-hand man, who complete conducting chamiel for the cun-ent to 
oversees the clerks or operators at their work of flow in from one pole of the battery to the 
sending and receiving messages. Then, besides distant place and back again (or virtually so) 
these, _ and jjartly iiidependcnt of them, there is the through the earth. Only at one j)laGe can the 
electrician, a member of the scientific as distin- circuit be interrupted and the current coai.se- 
gnished from the operating staff of the Company, qucntly stopped — that is, at the key of the sending 
whoso duties are to take periodical ^tests of the instrument. Here then the sending clerk sits, anti 
cable and land-lines, to report on their condition, by manipulating the lever of this key ho ‘ makes 
and- to keep the instruments in proper working and hresms’' the circuit at wdlljandtherebycoalrois 
order. .Under all those, there is generally the the current. The regulated making and’ breaking 
meBSBtksr, an.d battery-man, who may be called of this connection £s the basi,s of telegraphing, 
the_ stoker, of the electrical engine, and who, whether by submarine cable or by the ordinary 
besides, doek fhe odd work of the establishment. land lines. Accordingly as the clerk .maintuiiis 
The station itself generally consists of the super- the circuit for a longer or a shorter time, so will 
intendent’s office or bureau; the instrument-room, the current give longer or shorter indications on 
where the mcBsages'axe .sent and received; the the receiving iustrument at the distant station; 

, battery-room, geirerally. under ground; and the or again, according as the opposite poles of the. 
sleeping-quarters of the clerks. Occasionally the battery are applied to tho cable by the key, and 
electrician and clerk in charge have separate work- the direction of the curr(int cousofjuently revurstul 
ing-rooms ; and a emokiug-roo.m, with perhaps a in the cable, so w.ill tho indicated signals oir the 
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receiving instrument be of opposite kind. From round the copper jilate, so as to dissolve there 
the elementary short and long signals, or right and in the solution of sulphate of zinc. The zinc 
left signals, so obtained on the receiving instru- plate forms the negative pole of the battery, 
ment, a code of letters and rvorda may be built and the copper plate the positive pole. When 
up, and intelligible messages transmitted. The these two poles are connected together by a 
Morse Code is "that universally adopted, and for wire or other conducting circuit, such as tliat 
the further information of our readers we here made up of the cable ana the earth, a current of 
append it as it is usually written : electricity— the voltaic current— flows from one 

Letter Sign. Letter. Sign. ^ ^he other, and always m one direction, namely, 

^ p from the copper or positive pole to the zinc or 

p'"''”/.'”" Q. negative pole. Hence it is that by applying the 

— It one pole or other to tlie cable and the other to 

D.'.’ S — earth through the earth-pAate, the direction of the 

B - T — current in' the cable is reversed and opposite 

F U siguds produced. 

G ^ The earth-plate is usually a copper plate several 

H ■ “ ■ ■ ^ feet stpiare, sunk deep into the moist subsoil near 

I ■ ^ ~ station, so as to make a good conducting eon- 

■ 7 tact with the mass of the earth. 

. _I . . nil II Tlio receiving instruments for working a sub- 

I 1 " fC facceiiteVu marine cable are different from those used in 

Understand working land-lines. Inasmuch as the current, 

o’"'"!..!!.'. Wait travels full strength, like a bullet, through a land- 

line, and in the form of an undulation or Wave 
The numerals run : through a cable, so is it necessary to have 

K-umeral. Sign. Numeral. Sign, different kinds of receiving instruments for each. 

1.. .. 6..-. In a land-line powerful currents. can be used. -with 

2.. .. 7.... impuuity, and these can. be made, lyr means of 

3.. .. , 8.... electro-magnetism, to move comparatively heavy 

4.. .. — 9.... pieces of mechanism in giving signals. But ma 

n,... - - - - ” . n.... — currents are prudently kept as low as 

For other accented letters, fraction signs, pxrnc- possible, in case of damage to the insulator, and 
tuation, and official directions as to the disposal of the receiving instrument must therefore be delieate. 
the message, there are other signs, but the above lu land-lines _ the current passes in_ an ^.nshmt, 
are the essentials of the Morse Code. The long leaving _tho_ line clear for the _ next signal, so that 
and short signs represent' the long and short the indications of the receiving instrument are 
signals of the receiving instrument, produced by abrupt aud decided. But in a cable the Mectne 
the long and short contacts of the sending key current takes an appreciable tune to flow ttom 
with the battery. It will be seen that the letter end to end, so that the separate signals in 23^ 
A is rendered by a short signal followed by a coalesce, the beginning of one blendmg witii the 
long one: tlie letter B by a long signal followed end of that preceding it, so that the signals become 
by three separate short oUes ; and so on. Hence, involved with each other. It is necessary, there- 
in order to telegraph the letter A to his colleague fore, that time be allowed for each wave to clear 
at the distant end of the line, the. clerk, by itself of the cable before another wave is sent in, 
depressing the lever of the sending instrument, otherwise we would have the cmile as it were 
makes contact between the cable and the battery, choked with the message, A continuous curreM 
first for a short time, and then for a longer time, of electricity may be said to be flowing through. 
The long and short signals are widely employed in it, and the ripples on the surface are the separate 
overland telegraphy ; "but in submarine telegraphy signals of the message. It is to take cognisance or- 
a saving of time is effected by signals of opposite these waves or ripple.? that the_ receiving instru- 
kind. Thus, if a left deflection, or deflection of ment for cable-work must be designed ; and as the 
the indicator to tlie loft, signifies a ‘dot’ or short (luicker the message is sent into the cable the 
signal, a deflection to the right will signify a smaller these ripples will be, the more delicate 
‘dash’ or long signal. In this case the sending should be the instrument, ^ ^ ’ 

instrument or key has two levers, a right and left There are only two inslrnments m use on 
one, corresponding to the distinct signal which long cables, and both are the invention of bir 
each produces, Bv depressing the left lever of William Thomson, _ the distinguished Glasgow 
the key, a pole of the battery is applied to the physicist and electrician. The mirror galvano- 
eable, which produces a left-hand signal on the meter has been already described in this Journal 
receiving instrument at the distant station; and in a paper on. the ^ manufacture oi ^submanne 
bv depres.sing the right-hand lever, a right-hand cables ; and the ‘nnrror or speaker, the corn- 
signal is rjrocluced. Proper rests or intervals are monest of these . receiving . instruments, is but a 
permitted 'between the separate words, letters, aud modified form of the. imrror galvanomoocr. It 
Ml stops of a message. consists of a hollow cod of silk-covered wire, in 

i The battery in common use for submarine the heart of which a tmy nnrror, with severa 
telegraphy is either the sawdust Daniell or small magnets eemented to i s back, is suspended 
the 'Leclanchd. The Daniell consists of a plato by a single thread of floss-silk fibre. A beam ot 
of zinc and a plate of copper brought into light from a lamp is thrown upon the miraor, at 
contact with each other by sawdust saturated reflectKl from it on to a white screen, across a h e 
with a solution of sulphate of zinc; and crystals a-vertical zero-liue is drawn. When no curr- 
of sulphate of copper (bluestone) are packed is passing through the coil, the reflected beam ot 
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liglit wlxicli makes an illuminated spot Or gleam 
on tlie screen, remains steady at the zero-lino.- 
But -when a cixrrent passes through the coil, the 
magnets in its heart are moved and the mirror 
Wh them, so that the Learn of light is thrown off 
at a different angle, and the spot of light is seen to 
‘ move from the zero-line along the screen, to right 
or to left of the zero-line according as the current, 
is made or reversed in the coil; so that as the 
Icey is manipulated at the sending station, so are 
right or left signals received by the clerk who sits 
■watching the movements of this spot of light, and 
interpreting them to his fellow- clerk, who writes 
them. down. In the form of instrument here 
descrihed, and also in the other receiving instru- 
ment for submarine work, the zero is not fixed hut 
movable. The vertical line on the screen is only 
the nominal zero. The. .continuous current under- 
lyi]ig the ripples which form the message, deflects 
the spot ii’om the zero-line ; hut this slow deflec- 
tion can he disregarded by the clerk, for over and 
above it there are smaller cpuicker movements 
of the spot to right and left corresponding to 
the ripples, and these are the proper signals of 
the message. It regnires long practice to make 
a good ‘mirror’ clerk, one who' can follow the 
gleam with his eye througli all its quick and 
intricate motions, and distinguish between those 
due to bhe shifting zero and those due to the 
various signals sent. Even this compound-ripple 
difficulty, however, is now got rid of by the use 
of an apparatus called a ‘condenser,’ the effects of 
which axe that continuous currents are neutralised, 
and the pulsations of the signals sent arc alons 
seen in the movements of the light upon the 
scale. 

The other instrument is the siphon recorder, 
which permanently records in ink the signals 
which the ‘mirror’ only shews transiently. The 
principle of the siphon recorder is the converse of 
that at the mirror. In the mirror there is a large 
fixed coil and a light suspended magnet. In the 
siphon recorder there is a largo fixed magnet 
and a light suspended coil. When the current 
passes throtigh this coil, the latter movo.s much in 
the same way as the magnet moves in the ‘mirror;’ 
that is, it rocks to right or left according as the 
current floAvs, This rocking motion is communi- 
cated, by a system of levers and fibres,- to a very 
fins glass capillary siphon, which dips* into an ink- 
hottte and draws off ink upon, a strip of running 
paper. The ink is highly electrified, so as to rush 
through the siphon and out upon, the paper, 
marking a fine line upon it as it runs. When no 
current passes in the coil, this zero-line is strai.glit ; 
hut when currents are passing, the line becomes 
zigzag and wavy ; and the right and left waves 
across the paper coustiLutc the message. Both of 
these instruments are very beautiful and ingenious 
applicatioius of Avell-knowu electric, optical, and 
me'chaiiical principle,?. The great merit of the 
recorder is that if a false .signal is accidentally made 
by the seitdmg dork, tho whole Avord need not 
always bclokt py the receiving clerk, but may be 
made out from the rest of the word AA'ritten down. 
Thus much 'repetition of message?? is saved. 
There is some advantage too in having a Avritten 
messa,g_e for purposes-, of, after reference. 

A singularly ingenious system of telegraphy, 
termed the duplex, has recently be.en extended to 
long submarine cables, and is-: likely, to become of 


' general, if not universal application, It is effected 
I by constructing an artificial line, in this case 
representing an artificial cable, which shall have 
the same influences on the current that the 
j actual cable has. The signalling current .from the 
battery is then split up at each station between 
i the actual cable and the artificial cable, so that 
half flows into one and half into the other. And 
I there is placed a receiving instrument in such a 
Avay between these tAvo halves of the current that 
they exactly counterbalance each other’s eflect 
upon it ; and so long as sending is going on from 
a station, the receiving instrument at that station 
is undisturbed. But the sending currents froin 
the other station have the power to disturb this 
balance and cause signals to be made. Thus llieu, 
Avhile the sending at a station does not affect the 
receiving instrument in connection Avitli the cable 
there, the currents sent from the distant station 
cause it to mark the signals, , Each station is : 
thus enabled to send a ines,sage and receiAm one at 
the same time ; and this is AAdiat is called duplex 
or double telegraphy. 

In ordinary telegraphy, one station is receiving 
while the other is sending ; but in duplex Avorking, 
both stations are sending together and receiving 
together, so that there "is .little or no delay in 
the traffic, and the carrying poAver of a busy 
cable is practically dotrbled. 

In case of acciffimt to the cables each Company 
maintains a repairing-ship ready to go to sea at 
shortest notice. Some ‘ lanlts ’ are of a nature not 
seriously to interfere with the working of a cable; 
but it cannot be expected that they will remain 
always in the same comparatively harmless state. 
When a ikiAV occurs in tiie insulator it tends to 
I enlarge itself, and more of the current e.soape.s to 
j the sea, until so much escapes that the current 
Avhicli reaches the distant station is too feeble to 
work the instruments there. All traffic therefore 
ceases. The electrician’s tests lumng localised 
f.he fault so many miles from shore, the rcquiiring- 
.ship proceeds to the spot. Hero she loAvera her 
grapnel a niile or f.wo on one side or other of 
the supposed line of tho cable, and Avhen enough 
rope has been lot out, she steers very slowly 
under steam, or drifts Avith the tide across the 
cable’s track. The grapnel is simply a great iron 
hook, one approved form being like a compound 
fish-hook, with five or six flukes starting from the 
shank. A AA’eight of chain drags behind it, to keep 
it well down on the bottom. The rope, Avhich 
is generally of Avire and yarn, passes under a 
dynamometer, Avhich indicates its tension, and 
thence to the steam Avinch used for hauling in. 

; Often the grapnel catches in rocks, or mud," and 
j gives rise to false hope of tho cable having been 
: found. The ship is brought to, and hanliug in 
I commences; but soon the obstruction ‘give.?/ or 
I the grapnel itself breaks, and the true nature of 
the ‘catch’ is found out. When the call In vb 
hooked, the greatest sk.ill and care are neediid, 
especially Avhen the ship’s head lilts Avitli the. 
waves, to bring up tho bight carcl'ally Aviilumt 
breaking the cable. When brought to ilu; .sur- 
face the cable i.s cut, and eaifli end i.s broug'ht on 
board in turn and tested. The fault, a.s W(i have 
previously shewn Avith tho paying-ont ship, may 
prove to bo but a few miles distant. The, sound 
end is thereupon Imoyo.d, and the .sliip imicceci.s 
to pick up or haul in the .faulty end until it is 
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tlioiigTit tke fault must have heeu picked tip. The more thaa is good for me ; I fancy, until to-day, 
electrician then cuts off the piece which contains she returns my regard. I discover a couple of 
' the fault, and then he has only to join on a sound hours ago that my vanity has misled me. I see 
piece of cable in its place, and lay it hack to her happy in the arms — no, in the society of 
the end that was huoyed, so filling up the gap. another — I find myself nowhere, hence my dys- 
But if it should not contain the fault, the tests arc pepsia, distraction, and despair. — ^Don’t look so 
again applied, until finally the fault is detected sympathetic, Prances ; probably I shall get over it.’ 
ami cut out. Eepairing is arduous and trying work ; Though he says this with a laughing face, Mrs 
now giving rise to lio'pes, now crushing them, and Leyton’s dark eyes can see for themselves he is 
anon deferring them. A great responsibility rests tremendously hard hit. 

on those who undertake them, as the gain or loss ‘And what is her name ?’ she asks sweetly. _ 

of a week or two may represent an enormous sum ‘ 0 Frances ! You laying claim to he a witch, 

of money to the Company. and must even ask that question ? I decline to 

■ answer it, Your fairy lore should enable you to ; j 

~~~ “ ' find out that much for yourself.’ ' 

CEOSS'PUEPOSES. M love my love with a C because she is candid i 

r-r I hate her with a 0 because she is capricious,’ says 

IN a?wo CHAPTERb, CHAPTER 11. Mrs Ley toil archly. ‘Am I warm ?” OP Will you. 

Hah Cissy only known it, there was very little still cry “cold?” If you do the latter, I doubt 
in Frank Haikett’s words to cause her any yon will be wronging your conscience. Ah, Frank, 
uneasiness. On his entering the drawing-room, I think I am one too many for yo u !’ 
seein- his place by Cissy’s side forestalled by the '^ou were always that -What one man is 
iua J J 1 . 1^1 1 ■ eqnal to any woman ? Well, as you have guessed 

maior, whose person intercepted the beaming smile ^ 1 ^ 

of ■welcome she bestowed upon him, no nacL ■tnrnecl forthwith he commences to pour forth a tale, 

away and thrown himself into the low chair that telling of wduch had caused Cissy such exqui- 

stood by Mrs Leyton’s cosy lounge. site anguish. 

‘ So you have taken refuge with me,’ says that When he has finished, Mrs Leyton says : ‘ If 
lady with a quiet smile. you will take my advice, you will seek the first 

‘Eefuge r repeats Halkett with au innocently opportunity that offers, and ask for an explanation 
puzzled air. ‘No; I have only taken a seat.’ of her coldness.’ . ^ 

‘What’s the matter with you, Frank?’ ‘You really think that the best thing to do?’ 

‘ Nothing. Why ? Do I look dyspeptic ?’ says Halkett, brightening. ‘ I will act upon your 
‘You don’t look pleasant, certainly, if that has advice then, and try my chance. Now let ns forget 
anything to do -with it. Gome ; I am a witch, you it for the present Is that a new ring upon your 
know,’ says Mrs Leyton, ‘ and so can tell all your finger ? May I look at it ? Does it mark a fresh 
secrets. And just to prove my power, I will tell adorer?’ ; : 

yon something now — you are sulky this evening.’ ‘ No ; an old one. Geoffrey Hyde gave it to me 
‘ Meaning I am stupid, I suppose,’ says Halkett ; last autumn.’ She surrenders her hand to him 
‘but it don’t take much witchery to discover that, as she speaks ; and he bending over it, exainines 
I have an awful headache.’ leisurely the cluster of brilliants that scintillate 

‘ Oh, but I have not half done yet,’ exclaims Mrs and flash beneath the lamp-light. 

Leyton. ‘Shall I go on ? I could tell something ‘He has been faithful to you for a long time,’ 
very important, hut that I am afraid of your heavy says Halkett presently. 

displeasure. Will you promise not to he angry?’ ‘ Yes ; he is very tormenting. I really helie-ve 

‘ Angry with you ! Was I over that ? ’ asks I shall have to marry him in the long-riui, if only 
Halkett tenderly.' ‘ I give you full liberty to say to get him out of the way.’ She reddens a little 
anything on earth you like to me.’ as she says this, and laughs rather nervously. 

‘ Do yon mean that ?’ ‘ Are you serious ?’ asks Halkett with surprise. 

‘ Certainly I mean it.’ ‘ Then you are going to make him a happy man 

‘ Very good then,’ says the widow with lazy after all?’ 
triumph ; ‘ I will continue iny sorceries ; and first ‘ That remains to be proved. Probably I shall 

are in love.’ make him a wholesome warning to all obstinate 

‘ “ In love ! ” ’ reiterates Halkett, forcing himself men. But I think when last I saw him I made 
heroically to meet her laughing eyes, and redden- him some foolish promise about marrying him in 
ing very much in the attemj)t, ‘No, no; your the spring.’ _ . i 

witchcraft has played you false this time,’ ‘ I congratulate him ■\vith all my heart, and you j 

‘It has not. I per.sist in my declaration. You too,’ says Halkett cordially. ‘I think he is the j 
are in love — hopelessly, irretrievably, desperately only man I know quite worthy of you, , j 

in love.’ " When the hour comes for bedroom candles tO' \ 

‘ Weil, perhaps I am,’ says Frank, with tranqnil be adjusted, Halkett seizes one, ligh^ it, and | 
resignation. ‘ Is that .strange ? Conld one he with carries it solemnly to_Miss Mordaimt. But qumic 

you, Francos, for so long a time, and not’ as he has been, Major Blake reaches Jier side 

‘Nonsense !’ iuLcrrupts Mrs Leyton. ‘Do not 'similarly armed, almost at the same mmnent. i 

trouble yourself to complete that sentence. We ‘Which shall I take?’ says Miss Cissy gaily, 
are much too old friend.s for that, 1 take it. And ‘I suppose I can have my choice. 1 think this ' 
now, Frank, be .a good boy ; emulate your name, pleases me most ;’ and she holds out her liana 
tell me all about it’ ■ towards Blake with a pretty smile. Thank yoii, 

‘ I really don’t know that there is anything much she continues, slipping her _ slender fingers into ms 
! 1o (,( 'll,’ says I Inlkett, smiling. ‘ Bat wdiat there bro^vn palm ; ‘and good-mght. Don t sruolm too 
is you shall hear, I admire a certain young lady much and with a little provoking backward nod 
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slxe trips away, without bestowiug so- much as 
one poor glance upon Halkett. And so ends his 
hrst attempt at an explanation, leaving him so 
indignant that he almost vows he will not seek 
anot^ier. 

All the following day Miss Mordnunt studiously 
avoids him, giving him no chance of obtaining the 
t(lte-a-tete she sees is impending. But Halkett 
calmly bides his time, knowing it cannot be far 
distant. As daylight fades, he feels more than 
ever determined to bring her to book before the 
dawn of another morning ; and in this instance 
at least the Pates favour him, as there is to be a 
large dancing-;party at the Hall to-night. She 
cannot weE refuse to give him one dance out of 
the many — such palpable avoidance would be 
rather too marked ; and once he has secured her as 
Ms partner, she must be at his mercy until the 
dance comes to an end. 

This idea of course has also occurred to Miss 
Mordauut, and though dreading the interview, she 
is still sufficiently indignant to cause her to make 
up her mind to be as curt and outspoken on the 
occasion as wiE be in strict keeping with her 
dignity. In this frame of mind she goes up-stairs 
to dress, and being an Irishwoman, it cannot be 
altogether said but that she sustains a rather 
pleasurable sensation — albeit one largely mingled 
with something very much akin to nervousness — 
as the battle-hour draws nigh. 

‘What shall I wear, Kennedy?’ she asks her 
■; maid, siiEdng languidly into a chair. 

- ‘Well, miss, you kuow you look well in any- 
thing,’ says Kennedy obligingly ; ‘there is nothing 
but what becomes you ; but if I might be allowed 
to suggest, you look lovely entirely in white.’ 

‘ I won’t wear white ; I hate it,’ says her mistress 
pettishly. ‘Ddhutantes, and brides, and corpses 
wear white ; I think — I shall wear — black to-night.’ 

‘ Black ? 0 Miss MorJaunt ! ’ 

/Yea*, oerteinly. Is gay clothing so necessary 
to'me, then ? ’ 

‘WeE, miss, there’s no doubt but yoxt look 
real handsome in black hut the other ladies — they i 
wiU be so gay — and you ’ i 

‘ I shall be gayer tliau any of them, and the | 
greater contrast! ’ cries Cissy, springing to her feet, i 
‘Gome, Kennedy j despatch, despatch,* I feel I 
shall hold my owm yet,’ 

And Kennedy throwing herself heart and mind 
into her task, soon turns out the most charming 
picture possible. 

As Miss Mordauut enters the drawing-room she 
sees Halkett standing on the hearth-rug in earnest 
conversation with the widow, who, if there is a fire 
anywhere, is never any great distance from it. He 
.has been telling her of his repulse of the night 
before, and is looking somewhat dejected. 

‘Kever mind,’ says Mrs Leyton Mndly; ‘get her 
then you will have the advantage, I think 
she inusHmve heard— or fancied— something that 

‘I doubt, flatter myself so far ; I merely think 
she prefoa:^. Bloke/ and wishes to get rid of me,’ 
says Halkett glooinily. 

■ ‘ Nonsense ! Bet nothing induce you to believe 
that, .In the first place, she doesn’t even look at 
the man in the right way.’ 

Halkett laughs' in spite of himself, and im- 
mediately afterwards becomes if -possible even 
more despondent than before, 




‘ How can she like that fellow Blake ? he says 
ill-naturedly. 

‘ Oh, I don’t see that. For iny part, I thiuk him 
absolutely handsome.’ 

‘Of course, that goes without telling. .All 
women have a tondrmc for those groat coarsci 
broad-shouldered men. And what an. accent he 
has ! ’ 

‘ Do you really dislike it ? To me, I confess it 
is rather pleasant ; mellow, Avith just a touch of 
the brogue. Your Cissy, you -must remember, has 
it too, with perhaps rather more of the mellow and 
less of the brogue ; hut then you are prejudiced 
against this poor Blake,’ 

‘ Indeed I am not ; jmu mistake mo altogether : 
I think him a downright good fellow. In fact I 
have a fancy for all Irishmen j they arc so full 
of go — chic— good-humour, until crossed. And 
Blake is Eke all his countrymen, a most enjoy- 
able companion,’ says Halkett with suspicious 
warmth. 

‘Evidently Miss hlordaunt is of your opinion,’ 
says the widow rather cruelly, pointing to Avhere 
Gissy is listeniug with a smiling face to one of the 
major’s good stories. 

Meanwhile the guests are arriving ; and the fiiio 
old room that has been given up to the dancers is 
rapidly filling with pretty girls and powdered 
dowagers and men of all ages and degrees. Papas 
too are numerous ; but these instinctively crowd 
round Uncle Charlie, and by degrees edge towards 
a more dimly lighted room, where instinct tells 
them, Avhi.st is holdi.ng silent sway, 

‘ Will you give me the first dance ? ’ says Halkett 
to Mrs Leyton, who readily grants her consent. 
Major Blake has of course secured Cissy; and 
presently, as ill-luck will have it, they find them- 
selves ill the same set, dancing opposite to each 
other. As llaEcett’s hand meets Cissy’s, lie hardly 
lets his fiug(.;rs close round heiAS ; and as .she i.s ahso 
in a revengeful mood, the ladies’ chain almost falls 
to the ground. Mrs Leyton, in spite of the good- 
nature that lies .somewhere in lier composition, 
nearly Choices with .suppressed laughter as she 
witnesses this little by-play, She rivita Halkett 
about it later on, but he is moody, and doesn’t take 
kindly to her witticisms. 

At least half the x>t<^i'amme has been gone 
through before Captain Halkett askn Miss Mor- 
daunt'for the pleasure of a dance, 

* If I am disengaged,’ she says coldly, not looking 
at him, and searches her card with a languid bored 
air that tantalises Mm almost beyond endurance. 
He is iorigi.ng to say : ‘Never mind it ; I AVont 
interfere with yonr enjoyment this time,’ Avlth his 
sweetest smile, and rage at his heart ; but he i.s 
too sternly determined to have it out wdth, her 
to-night, to let his natural feelings Aviu the day. 

Cissy examining her card finds she is .not engaged 
for the next dance, very much to her disgust ; and 
.is j)oncleri.ng Avhether she shall tfdl the lie direct 
and declare she is, when Halkett, as though he 
divines her thoughts, says abruptly : ‘ Not engag-ed 
for the next ? 'Then I suppose I may liaA'c it I ’ 

‘I suppose so,’ returns Miss Oksy reluctantly; 
and instantly turning from him, ii(ldr(}sses ]jer 
partner, as though such a person a-s .H'alk(.-tt Avero 
no longer in existence. Indeed, AAdien alter a 
quarter of an hour, he fmds her in. the conservatory 
and claims the fuEilmont of her promise, it is with 
the utmost bad grace sire places the very tips of 
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her finsers npon his arm, and looks impatiently foieuds-nay, more than that ; yesterday evemng 
towards the hall-room. yon ignored me altogether. It is either heartless 

‘ I don't mean dancing just yet ; I have some- coq.netry on your part, or else you have a reason 
thing particular to say to you first,' says Halkett ior your eondimt. Let me hear it. 
hastily! and almost commandingly, standing quite ‘ l^ou are torgettmg yourself, says Miss Mor- 
still It is hardly private here. Would you find daunt col^y. ‘You are the first person ivho has 
it too cold to come with me into the garden?’ ever accused me of coquetry; you shall not do 
glancing at the open door of the conservatory. it again. I was foolish to come here with you. 
Cissy hesitates ; then fearful of seeming reluctant, hut— I trusted you. 1 wish to return to me 
says: ‘‘No, If voii will go to the library for my house.’ _ tt n .... ^ lu- 

shawl (you will find it on the sofa), I will go with ‘Nay, hear me ! cries Ilalkett remorsefully, 
Muini uuLi ® following as she makes a movement to leave him, 

‘ Yon will stay hero until I return ? ’ says Halkett, and catching her hand to detain her. ‘ Your avoid- 
re^ardimr her intently.'. ance has so perplexed and maddened me, that i 

Cissy "stares in turn.. ‘Of course I will,? she said more than I meant or intended. ^ 
answers rather haughtily and he goes. and at least let me know how I have ofiendeU. 

‘Did he imagine I would run away when liis Cissy, answer me ! , , -w 

hack was turned ?’ she soliloquises angrily. ‘Does For a moment Miss Mordaunt ^ 

lie suppose I am afraid ? One would think it was endeavouring to speak lightly : I did not intend 

I wal in the wrong, not he. His conduct alto- to perplex you ' she says ; ‘ one cannot to 

gether is downright mysterious. I cannot under- every one at the same time. I ; J; 

stand him and' for the first time 'it dawns upon appeared rude or neglectful ; hut yon did not loo^ 
her mind that there may possibly he some flaw in very miserable, and surely Mrs Leyton was an 
the interpretation she has put upon his conduct. excellent substitute for me. She smiles m_ s 
Returmng with the shawl, Halkett places it says this, but pales a little too honeath the hriUiant 

gently round her shoulders, and they pass into the moon that is betrayuig her. Pparest 

?inipt niaht I^eyton is my very oldest and dearest 

^ ‘What a' beautiful moon!’ exclaims Cissy pre- f^end/ replies Halkett; ‘but nyne on ear th^^^ 
sently, hardly knowing what to say. console me for-yoiir loss Mhy will you not 

‘ Yes • ’ absentlv confess the truth. Cissy, and , . i , 

‘And for this time of year, how wonderfully . / yon once W ker if report 

mild it is— not in the least cold— as one might interrupts Miss Momlamit, stfll speaking carelessly, 

’ though her heart-throbs can almost be counted. 

Fy"- no-is it not ?’ ‘^n India, we hear, there was a time when you ■ 

‘I really don’t know what you think about it,’ would gladly have called her your m e. b i" no- 
says Miss Mordaunt impatiently. ‘I for my part so?' , i i 

. tlud it almost warm; but of course I cannot ■ Halkett drops her hand. , 


answer ibr you. Probably all this time you are 
feeling desperately cold.’ 

This little petulant outburst rouses lialkett. 


■ ‘ Has that miserable bit of gossip.taken rootevon 
here?’ he says ivith a faint sneer, ‘Has Blake 
been making his cause good by such rubbishing 


This little petuiant outDursc rouses rjLaiK.ei,b, Mm.t.liPv t 

‘ No ! ’ he says with sudden energy and warmth ; tales ? Frances Leyton and 1 grew up ^ ^ + 

‘I am not. It is not in my nature to be cold in Would as'soon think of making love 
anv "Vi'ay I feel most things keenly : more espe- of kin as to her. The idea o 7 _ 

ciaUy slights from those I love. AH ill-conceffed attachment existing J 

disdain, unkind speeches, fickleness, touch me absurd ! Besides, she is to be maiiied to Ceolliey 


'■■Inselv'’ ' Hyde early in the coining spring.’ _ , 

'' a can sympathise with you,’ says Cissy calmly. Miss Mordaunt 

‘I think nothing can be so bad as inconstancy — of the shrubs, and takes it to pieces n, 

oxcTut nerhans deceit ' ‘Then she did not give you your/avourite mare?- 

■ Tliidretoi? being 'as nnospeoted as it -pia g i »he says (pmetly, detesting >“f*f “ ^ “gf 
dently rmt, iiuzJies Halkett to aueli a d^l'tao#™, yet Icelmg eompeUed to aol.e aU ter 
that 'he becomes absolutely silent. Miss Mor- dou% at once. . < c-lv^P T vmi 

daunt, with her white shawl drawn closely round 1% she did not. A ^ ^ 

bci sligbt black-robed figure, avalks quietly beside wbo W her to a ™ tWlv 3 

him with the air of an oflended queen, her head Lady parley, bhe loved the ^ Y' £ 
hold rather higlier than usual, a pretty look of on her hleath-bed, told me to take ^, 000 . care 


r«S-bed,loid mo to take gmod ^^e of 
+Vir> .'.wninTn. fnr Tier sake.’ 


nunn her 'lin^ . the creature, for her sake.’ 

iftSTwMle ‘lialkett pulls up abruptly and The tavig fulls fam 
faces her in the uuiTow putUnny. ‘What is the surely it, cannot be tae! 
reason of your changed behaviour towards me to- and despise her for all she Las said and ^ . 

dav and yesterday ?" he says shortly. ‘ I think I is too late now- to make toparataon. She ieels she 

b-ive a riidii- to ai that ’ would rather die a thousand deaths than give in, 

‘rAel ctoS r and confess to .11 the wtotehed s^picious and 

you! “Must you ask the question! The jealousies, she has iKen oatefidly haibouimg m he. 

ivliolc world can see 'it. You treat me with the heart during these two past d'Y®' > a.oPH 

nio^t studied coldness ’ ‘ However, aU this is beside the question, goes 

‘I tho.ught I was treating you with as much on. Halkett ; ‘ yoii have not yet ^ 
courtesy as I give to all my uncle’s guests.’ much want to know 

‘ I don’t care for courtesy,' says Halkett passion- with your coldness to me ? > 7j 

atoly; ‘your hatred would be better than your in- you engaged to him .■ OTmvtocr 

diiference. Yesterday morning I believed we were Cissy has not expected this, a ^ a 
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suddenly crimson, lets lier head droop somewhat 
suspiciously. Halkebt’s eyes are om her face, 

‘ No ; of course not— I am not indeed.’ ■ There is 
a faint stainnior in her speech as she says this, and 
Halkett’s fears become certainties. 

'’But you cflj’fi for him !’ he exclaims vehemently. 
‘The very mention of his name has brought a flush 
into yoiir cheeks. You hesitate, and turn your 
head aside. Tins then accounts for yonr sudden 
change of lichaviour towards me ! Having gained 
your point, you found your first victim in the way, 
and hardly knowing how to get rid of so trouble- 
some an appendage, had recourse to Had you 

told me point-blank my attentions were uiiwel- 
come, it ivould have been more womanly, more 
just’ ■ 

‘ Pray, do not say another word,’ says Miss Mor- 
dannt with dignity, though tears are in her voice 
and eyes; ‘this is the second time to-night yon 
have spoken Avords difficult to forget. I)o not 
trouble yourself to return with me. I prefer going 
in alone,’ 

When Cissy and IMkett appear at breakfast the 
following morning, they take care to scat them- 
selves as far as possible from each other, and 
presently it becypmes palpable to every one that 
they are consMerably out of sorts. Undo Charlie 
suggests that Miss Cissy has over-danced herself, or 
given the wrong man his cong§; a remark that has 
sufficient truth in it to bring the hot blood into 
her cheeks. While Captain Halkett, having run 
through his letters, declares he must return to town 
by the afternoon train ; at which Mrs Leyton 
looks nneasy, and casts a covert glance at Cissy 
Mordaunt. : 

^Tliat young lady stands fire pretty well, but 
Avith all her hardihood cannot keep her under lip 
from trembling eA^er so little. This sign of Aveak- 
neas be assured does not escape the widoAv’s tutored 
eye j and she instantly challenges M.ajor Blake to 
a game of billiards after breakfiist. 

‘My dear Prank, you can’t go to-day,’ says 
Uncle Charlie decidedly. ‘ To-morrow they have 
promised us the beat run we have bad yet. I Avill 
not hear of your leaving. Write and tell her you 
have sprained l^'our ankle, and send her your 
undying love, phe Avill forgive you when she sees 
you.’ I 

"‘I wish I 'could stay,’ says Plalkett, laughing ; 
‘hut unfortimatoly my recall is from my solicitor, 
not from my lady-love.’ 

‘I don’t believe a word of it!’ says Uncle 
Charlie. ‘A sudden recall always means a woman. 
Why, when I was a young manj I thought nothing 
■■of’— — - . ■ ■ 

‘My dear!’ says Aunt Isabel, with a gentle 
uplifting of the rigdit hand. 

, ‘ Quite so, my good Belle,’ returns Uncle Charlie, 
mttiug the soft white fingers. ‘But seriously, 
jjkatdc, she will do very Avell without you.’ 

^‘I havo no doubt of that^’ says Halkett, and 
raising bis eyes meets Miss Mordaunt’s full. 

Half an nour later, Cissj’-, feeling mournful and 
guilty, steMs' round to the stables to take a last 
look at the Baby^, as she is afraid to look at the 
Baby’s mastet; ..Just, as. she is patting her and 
rubbing down the soft velvet muzzle, the door 
opens, and Halkett' enters, . 

‘ I am glad to see she is so mueh better,’ says I 
'Miss Mordaunt promptly but -nervously, poiuting j 


to tbe injured limb. ‘If you go to-day, you Avill 
not take her with you, I suppose V 

‘No; I suppose not’ 

‘Must you goB 

Halkett glances at her reproachfully, ‘Yes ; of 
course I must There is no other course loft open 
to me. After Avhat you told me last Alight, it 
would be simple madness to remain.’ 

‘ What did I teU you ? I don’t think I told you 
anything.’ 

‘ Well^ — what you led me to infer.’ 

‘You should not infer things. J never moaut 
you to do so.’ As Miss M,ordaunt says this .in a 
very Ioaa' tone, she turns her .head aside and recedes 
a step or two. A dark flush rises to Halkett’s 
hroAA'’', colouring all his lace, even through the, 
bronze an Indian sun has laid upon it. A sudden 
gleam of something akin to hope shines in his eyes 
for an instant, but''i3 as speedily suppressed. 

‘Do you knoAV Avhat you are doing B he says in 
a tone sufficiently unsteady to betray the agitation 
he is feeling. ‘ Do you know Avhat'^ your manner, 
your words seem to me to mean I Do not, .1 
implore yon, raise Avithin me again the hope I 

have surrendered, unless 6 Cis.sy, you will 

never Icuoav Iioav cruel a thing it is to love Avithoufc 
return!’ 

‘But — are you sure — your love — has gained no 
return V demands Miss Cissy in faltering accents, 
and immediately afterAvards feels she has but one 
desire on earth, and that is for the ground to open 
and swallow her. 

‘Cissy, Cissy!’ cries Halkett, Hell me you do 
not care for that fellow Blake ! ’ 

‘Not a bit, not a bit!’ says Cissy; and in another 
moment finds herself in .Halkett’s arms, her tears 
running riot over the breast of his coat. ‘ Oh, say 
that you forgive me ! ’ she sobs. * It was most hate- 
ful of me — about that bedroom candlestick the 
other night, and everything. But I misunderstood 
it all. I thought yon loved Mrs Leyton. Say 
that you forgive me ! ’ 

‘ I Avill not hear a Avord about forgiveness noAV,’ 
saj’'s Halkett, Avho has been assiduously employed 
in kissing her hair, broAA>',_ and any other part of lier 
face that is visible. ‘ It is taking a mean advantage 
of me ; I am so happy this moment, I would for- 
give my bitterest enemy without hesitation. By- 
aud-by Ave Avill discuss the question, ami I shall 
grant yon pardon on my own terms.’ 

Some time before luncheon there comes a knock, 
loAV but decided, at Uncle Charlie’s library door. 

‘ Com'e in ! ’ calls out tire owner of the apartment ; 
and the door opening admits .Frank Halkett and 
Miss Mordaunt — the latter keeping well behind, 
and only compelled by the strong clasp of her 
companion’s hand to advance at all. 

‘ 1 have come, sir,’ says Halkett mildly, ‘ to tell 
you I have, after all, decided on delaying my 
departure until next week, as I at first intended-— • 
if you do not object.’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed ; I am glad of that,’ says Undo 
Charlie, just a wee bit puzzled, ‘I need not say 
how welcome you are. — But Avliat about the 
business letter, eh, and your hot haste to reach 
tOAvn ? What has changed your plans, eh ? ’ 

‘Miss Mordaunt,’ says Halkett, Avith a mis- 
chievous glance at Cissy, Avho is hopelessly 
confused and horribly shamefaced, in the back- 
ground. ‘ Miss Mordaunt has induced me to 
alter my mind.’ 
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‘ Eh ! what, what 1 ’ says Uncle Charlie, rising with, the ship which is thus to watch year hy year 
from his chair as the truth dawns upon him, and for a friendly ice movement, Mr Br^an would have 
instantly sinking hack into it again, ‘ You don’t a station established on the land within easy com- 
ruean it ! And all this time I could have sworn it municating distance, and yet not so far north as to 
was that fellow Blake I ’ prevent its being visited at least once in every two 

or three years hy a ship from the parent country. 
And so were made happy a pair who, through a The plan, no doubt, is one which would conduce to 
mutual misunderstanding, might have never come > eventual success ; hut we should fancy that even 
together again in this world ; who, hut for an the hardiest enthusiasts would shrink from an 
accidental timely explanation, might have re- undertaking which wmuld involve their spending 
mained through life victims to Cross-purposes, annually from four to live months in total dark- 
Eeader, remember that there are two sides to ness, even though ^ the station should afford warm 
every story. comfortable quarters for a corps of scientific oh- 

■ servers and an active hand of explorers.’ • 

^6 caunot follow Mr Bryan through all the 
POLAR COLONISATION. details of his original plan, hut it will be interest- 

Tow ABBS the end of February the Naval Com- ing to glance brielly at a holder and more eompre- 
mittee of the House of Representatives at Wash- hensive one which he develops towards the con- 
ington reported a Bill authorising the American elusion of his &roc 7 mra He says, and with reason, 
g„«™l^.aMonta.A«ticE.pea=ti^ 

would estaUish a colony on Lady Ircinklins Bay, valuable, would follow .the enlargement of 

and thence despatch exploring parties to the Pole, scheme he has propounded. ‘Instead o£hstah« 
To influence congressional action in this matter, Ushing one station, and having hut one ship watch- 
two or three pamphlets have been put forth in ing tirelessly the mysterious movements of the ice, 
America, and circulated among the members of let there he many stations and many ships placed 
both houses. In one of these, Captain Henry W. at intervals along the whole threshold of the 
Howgate, U.S.A., advocates the doctrine, that to unknown region.’ To this, of course, the obvious 

rcaelTth; Pole wUb tbe greatest oertainty, aud w S? 

.1 1 . ® 1? 4.* ^ 1 expenditure 01 a large amount 01 money ; but Mr 

with the least expenditure of time, money, and to the occasion, and perhaps taking 

human life, it is essential that the exploring party j^i^t from the king of the Belgians’ proposition 
be on the ground at the very time when the ice ^yith regard to African exploration, he suggests 
gives way and opens the gateway to the long- that the enterprise should he an international one, 
sought prize. This, he affirms, can only he done hy for in that case the burden upon any one nation 
colonising a few hardy, resolute, and experienced would he comparatively light. Mr Bryan has gone 
snep at some point near the borders of the Polar further, for he has partitioned the work .^^ung 
g 3 : the nations. Great Britain is to grapple with the 

mi ‘ .T . 1 j. Tn. 1. s< • difficulties of the Behring Strait route, and in 

The same id^ m a someidiat different is addition, to take a turn at ‘the eastern coast of 
advocated by Mr R. W. D. Bryan, of the United ^yrangell’a Land or the western coast, or both.’ 
States’ Naval Observatory at Washington, who, at imagine, would keep Sir George Nares 

Captain Howgate’s request, has expounded in a brief occupied for some time. For the United States is 
pamphlet his views in regard to the best methods claimed the right to consider the Smith’s Sound 
of conducting Arctic exploration. Mr Bryan says route as peculiarly its own ; and the Germans are 
that he has given the subject much thought for to undertake ‘the eastern coast of Greenland, the 
many years, and has carefully examined the rich route advocated so long and so well hy their 
treasures of Arctic literature. This study, and his illustrious geographer Ur Peterraann.’ The Dutch 
own experience and personal observation during are to take Siiitzbergen for the base of their opera- 
the Polaris expedition, have suggested to him a tions ; the Austrians are to follow up Lieutenant 
plan which seems comprehensive and practicable. Payer’s discoveries in Franz J osef Land ; aud the 
He is opposed to all spasmodic efforts to reach the Russians are to establish stations ujion Novaya 
Pole, because the chances of success are not com- Zemlya and some of the extreme northern points 
mensurate with the necessary outlay. Let a vessel, of their . empire. Italy, Norway, and Sweden, 
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stibscription in ]^Tew York ; and it is expected tliat 
Congress -will in autumn appropriate fifty thousand 
dollars to cover the expenses of despatching the 
colony. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT POULTRY. 
Thbb,13 is no species of live-stock less understood 
or less cared for than poultry. ^Almost every 
farmer and nearly every cottager in the country 
keeps hens, as well as a great number of people 
about the suburbs of all large towns ; and strange 
as it may seem, if you ask them as to the profit- 
'ableness of their stock, you will almost invariably 
be met with the answer that ‘hens don’t pay.’ 
Many people of course never take the trouble to 
find out whether they pay or not, but go on re- 
hearsing the story of others who do take that 
trouble, and who find it an unprofitable job. With 
a large number of poultry-keepers this is really 
the case ; and there must therefore be a certain 
fascination about fowls that induces , such people to 
keep them. The secret probably is that fresh eggs 
being such an adjunct to the breakfast-table and 
to the' making of savoury omelets and puddings, 
hens are kept to lay eggs, no matter how few, or 
at what cost. Some people, however, do make 
them pay, and pay well too ; but it is only by 
property directed intelligence being brought to 
■tear on the subjject, as well as by the exercise of 
a good deal of care and attention, that this object 
is attained. Many an amateur keeper of poultry 
is able during the spring months to sell as many 
eggs as he can part with at prices ranging from 
six shillings to a guinea per dozen— such eggs 
being the produce of prize poultry, and such, 
prices being given in order to rear chickens from 
them. It is therefore principally amateurs, fanciers, 
and people wdio take delight in and bestow care 
and attention on their birds, that are able to reap 
satisfactory results from the rearing and keeping 
of poultry, . If care and attention were not brought 
to bear on the rearing of horses and cattle, these 
would not pay either j but hens are, _ by farmers 
especially, usually considered too insignificant to 
bestow much trouble on; therefore they are often 
allowed to run about starved and ill cared for at 
one time, and glutted with food at another ; while 
their roosting-houses from want of cleaning become 
so filthy that it is a wonder the birds so fregueutly 
escape tho diseases which filth engenders, and to 
which the feathered tribe are so liable. 

It is certainly not creditable to tbis country that 
the importation of poultry and eggs is so enormous, 
and probably few persons are aware of its extent 
In 1875, the latest year for which the Board 
of Trade returns have been completed, no less 
than seven hundred and forty-one million of eggs 
were brought into this country; and the returns 
Of the immediately preceding years shew that 
this importation, has been making gigantic strides. 
Mosfe'-J# those eggs come to us from France ; and 
when m consider that the French themselves are 
large oohaiimers of both eggs and poultry, it may 
well be im.m'bed to what an enormous extent our 
Mends across the Obannel develop this br^ch .of 
trade or cQumBTce. The advantage which our 
continental neighboms derive from it is obvious 
when we consider that .not "only eggs but fowls are 
largely sent over to^ us ; and that about three 
millions of pounds sterling are now ^Snunally paid 


by Great Britain for these two staple articles of 
consumption. Farmers and poultry-keepers should 
lay this well to heart, and endeavour by some, 
means so to increase : the prodiiotion of iioultry, 
atid 6ggs, as not only to secure tlio retention oi n 
large portion of this money in one own country, 
but to fill their own pockets with a portion of it 
In our observation and experience tlic point 
on which most ignorance proyaiLs with regard to 
poultry is food. No attention or iufccUigenco 
appears to be directed to the kind, quantity, or 
time of feeding that is most suitable ; and no- 
where is this ignorance more noticeable than at 
farm-steadings. At such places, hens are gener- 
ally allowed to surfeit themselves with grain at 
one season, while they are starved at auother.^ Now 
they do not lay well while they axe either in the 
one condition or the other ; for a starved hirdhas 
not the wherewithal to produce eggs, while an over- 
fed one gets lazy and accumulates internal fat, to 
the extinction of egg-production altogether. Ileus 
never lay so well as when they are kept in a 
state of activity, running after meat that is thronm 
to them, or searching and scratching for it among 
earth or rubbish. After moulting-timc, or when 
hens have been as it were resting from laying 

S one of the first things that to a keen 
xver heralds a speedy return to that state, 
is the restless activity with which they , scrape 
and scratch the ground. When their courts 
or haunts hear evidence of this by the holes 
which they make, laying is not far oft A happy 
medium in feeding produces the best resuits 
with poultry ; and a golden rule is .never to give 
fowls more at a time than they will ■greedily pick 
up. Indeed they should always be made to leave 
off before their appetite is satiated. Their mealsv 
should bo given regularly, aud should be thrown 
on the ground to them, not left in wooden troughs, 
which readily sour and taint the meat. But 
whetlier given on the ground or otherwise, not a 
particle should be allowed to lie over, for nothing 
injures hens more than stale food. 

The num.bei' of meals in a day may vary 
according to circumstances, but for adult fowls no 
more than three should ever be allowed. Where 
hens have full liberty to roam about a fam-yard 
or in fields, only two scan.ty meals should be given 
both in summer and in winter— one in the morn- 
ing as early as possible, and the other about an 
hour before they go to roost in the evening. Birds 
winch are confined to courts or runs should have a 
more. substantial meal— not later than nine o’clock 
in the morning in winter, and an hour or two- 
earlier in summer, with a pick of something at 
mid-day, besides their evening feed. Grain of some 
kind should always be given them at night; wheat, 
rough barley, or oats, are all good, but ought to 
be used singly, not mixed; and it is well occa- 
sionally to change the variety. Indian corn seems 
to be more relished than any other grain, but 
should he sparingly given, and never longer than a 
very few days at a time, just for a change, as it 
has a very fattening tendency. The morning meal 
may consist of tahle-refase of any sort mixed, to a 
proper consistency with sharps, middlings, bran, 
or barley-meal. The mixture should neither be 
too sloppy nor too hard, but such as if thrown on 
the ground in a lump will break iuto bits, not 
crumble down iuto a state of powder. Potatoes are 
bad to nse in large quantities, for like Indian corn 
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they are too fattening ; boiled turnipsj however, 
may be used with advantage for mixing. In winter 
it is best to give the morning diet warm, with an 
occasional sprinkling of pepper during very cold 
or wot weather. A very little salt may likewise 
be added. The mid-day pick may either consist 
of the morning’s remains or a little grain; but 
on no aceoixnt sbonld soft food be given after it 
bas stood for any length of time. It can be mixed 
up at night, but what is then prepared shonld all 
be used up on the following day. Grass or green 
food of some kind is requisite to keep poultry in 
good condition ; and if the birds have not free 
access to it, a little cut up and mixed with their 
food, or a cabbage or lettuce hung up with a string 
just within reach of the birds, so that they niay 
get at it with a little trouble, is a very valuable 
accessory to the dietary. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that green food be given regularly, if fowls 
are expected to thrive ; but tbe amount of it 
need not be great ; only if it is left oif for a 
time and then resorted to, or given in too large 
quantities, it is likely to cause diarrhoea. 

It is very difficult to define the exact quantity 
of food that ought to be given to hens, and it 
is well to remember that at some seasons they 
will eat much more than at others ; but as a 
general rule for those in confinement, a ball 
about the size of a duck’s egg in the morning, 
half of that at mid-day, and an average-sized 
handful of grain at night, is about the proper 
quantity for each bird ; and less than that of 
course for those that ■ have fields or farm-yards 
to roam in.' The tendency with most poultry- 
keepers is to feed too well, and it is generally very 
difficult to get them convinced of this, for hens will 
„ .,gQ„pn eating long after they have had enough ; but 
the" Consequences are always bad, such as accu- 
mulation of internal fat and the laying of soft or 
shell-less eggs. This latter disease — 'for so it may 
be called — is a ver^ common effect of over-feeding 
young hens, -and is sometimes not observed till 
it has existed for some time, as such eggs are 
often eaten by the birds as soon as laid, and if 
they are not caught in the act, those who keep 
them may be none the wiser. The quickest and 
most effectual ivay to cure the effects of over- 
feeding is to administer a good dose of Epsom 
salts in their soft food in the morning, and to 
starve them till the following day. Indeed such 
treatment to overfed fowls that have gone off 
laying will often bring them pnto that condition 
again at once. Poultry should always have access to 
plenty of cool fresh water ; and if the dish contain- 
ing it cannot he kept in a cool or shady place, tlie 
water should be frequently reneived, especially in 
warm sunny weather, for nothing is worse for hens 
than. sun- warmed water. It is also important that 
a handful or two of small stones or gravel be occa- 
sionally thrown into their runs, if the ground itself 
is not gravelly, for hens swallow such stones to 
assist the gizzard in triturating their food. It is 
considered that lime or old mortar is necessary for 
the production of egg-shell, but we cannot speak 
authoritatively on this point, for we have kept hens 
for years, and never yet saw them swallow a piece 
of mortar, although they have access to it ; but we 
are bound to admit fcbat oyster-shells, broken up 
small, are at certain times swallowed with great 
avidity, if fowls can obtain them. 

Next to the importance of good systematic feed- 


ing, if not even before it, ought to come cleanli- 
ness. Some people never tliink of cleaning their 
lien-houses and hen-funs ; but it ought to be care- 
fully and regularly done ; and the inside walls and 
roosting-bars should be whitewashed at least twice 
every year. In connection, with this, it may be 
mentioned that nothing is worse for a hen-houso 
than a wooden floor, as it soon gets saturated with 
their droppings, and becomes rotten, when it is 
impossible to clean it. A stone or cement floor, or 
oven an earthen one, is greatly superior to one 
made of wood ; and if such a floor be kept thickly 
strewn with fine coal-ashes, sand, or &y earth, 
this helps to deodorise the dung, and is easily 
cleaned — besides the whole makes a very valuable 
manure, which can be used in the garden. The floor 
or ground of the court or run should be earth, the 
surface of which can be lifted off occasionally with 
a spade, and then dug up to freshen it. At such 
times, the birds will get a feed of worms, which 
will do them much good. 

Fowls clean themselves by means of dust ; aad 
if they have not access to it, they readily become 
infested with a species of small lice. Finely 
riddled coal-ash or dry earth laid in a sheltered 
comer of their run will answer the purpose. It 
should be renewed occasionally, and a little flowers 
of sulphur or carbolic powder spriukled on it. 
It is very amusing to see the birds lying in their 
baths and shaking the dust all over and through 
their feathers. They seem to take great delight 
in this occupation. 

The variety to be kept depends on circumstances, 
that which suits one locality being unsuitable in 
another. Many people keep what are called barn- 
door fowls, that is, a cross of all sorts of breeds, but 
experience shews that such fowls are not profitable 
either for the table or for laying Occasionally 
one hears that there is nothing like them for lay- 
ing ; but those who speak thus have seldom much 
experieaee of pure breeds ; and because they now 
and again, find cross-bred birds laying remarkably 
well, they are too apt to sound their praise. A 
I first cross between two pure breeds, such as the 
‘ Dorking,’ and ‘ Spanish,’ or ‘ Game ' and ‘ Spanish,’ 
sometimes produces very fine profitable fowls ; but 
if these are again allowed to mate with other 
' crosses, the progeny always degenerates.- The 
Dorking is perhaps the most common and well- 
known variety in this country, and holds a good 
reputation for size and quality as a table bird, 
also for its laying powers. It does not thrive, 
however, in all localities, requiring a dry soil and 
extensive range to roam on, and is essentially a 
farmer’s bird. Dorkings make good sitters ^and 
mothers. The variety is bred to perfection, princi- 
pally in tbe counties of Sussex and Surrey. . The 
general .favourites of ‘fanciers,’ owii^ to theii- 
symmetry of form and beautiful plumage, are the 
several varieties of Game ; but they are somewhat 
troublesome to keep, owing to their fighting pro- 
clivities, Spanish hens are good layers of large 
eggs, blit the breed is a delicate one, difficult to 
rear, and difficult to keep in health. Cold and 
damp affect them much ; hut they sometimes do 
well in confined runs, if these are dry and sheltered 
and their houses warm. * Brahma.? ’ and ‘ Cochins,’ 
two Asiatie breeds, created' quite a sensation on 
their first being brought to this country about a 
quarter of a century ago, and large prices were 
then paid for them. As chickens they take a long 
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time to grow, but ultimately attain jjreat^size. 
They are both good layers, especially in winter, 
when eggs are dear, but are inveterate sitters ; and 
the time lost by this propensity often neutralises 
the profit which might be made from their egg-pro- 
dncing qualities. ‘Hamburgs’ lay numerous^ eggs 
of a rather small description. The French y arieties 
have been gaining ground in this country for some 
years hack, the ‘Houdans’ being splendid table 
fowls, with good white flesh and small bones. 
They grow very fast as chickens, but do not gener- 
ally begin to lay till well matured. ‘ Oreve-ccBui’s ' 
also grow quickly to a good size, but have not 
much reputation as layers. The latest breed-— 
which, however, has not been known in this 
■country more than a few years — is the. ‘ Leghorn,^ 
for the introduction of which we are indebted to^ 
the Americans, who imported the first bir ds o lufehs" 
kind from Leghorn about twenty v e ajtt W fljfpT and 
have since then been improving thf’^riety. It 
would appear to excel most others for early_ deve- 
lopment and splendid layirrg powers, and is fast 
taking a prominent place with poultry-keepers. 
Prize birds of all distinct varieties are very valu- 
able, sometimes fetching as much as twenty-five 
pounds for a single bird to shew and breed from. 

It is a great mistake with some people to 
keep too many birds, and we have noticed again 
and again where a keen amateur has very reluctantly 
been persuaded to kill off or dispose of a portion of 
Ms stock, that instead of his egg-basket suffering 
owing to the fewer birds kept, it has actually 
become fuller than before. Only a certain quantity 
' can be kept on a given space, and if more than 
this is attempted, failure must be the resiilt. The 
proper number can be arrived at only by experi- 
ence, but no cottager with limited accommodation 
Should attempt to keep more than about lialf-a- 
dozen. The wonst layers sliould be killed after 
their first season’s laying, just before they com- 
mence to moult or cast their feathers — say about 
July or August; for if allowed once to begin this 
process of renewal, : they are u.seles3 for the table 
until the whole of the new feather. s grow again ; 
and this sometimes occupies months, during the 
whole of which time laying is generally su-spcnded. 
The best, however, should be kept over their 
second season’s laying, and then, killed before 
moulting; and none but the jexy best should 
ever be allowed to see a "third season, for age 
is a very nnprofltable and increasingly unprofit- 
able possession. From one hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty eggs may be expected from a 
good bird in the course of a year ; and those 
which lay less than a hundred are not worth 
keeping. It may be mentioned that the addition 
of a cock to the xurr makes no difference in the 
number of eggs which the hexis will lay; it is 
unnecessary, therefore, to keep a ' cock unless 
chickens be desired. 


a!HE ’^ALAIEU LIFE-BOAT. 
! a distant gun is sounding 
O’nr the waters, wildly bounding ; 
Facing waves are fast surrounding 
Borne wrecked ship to-niglit. 

On the shore- the bi'eakors, roaring, 
Loud as thunder now are poaring ; 
I>r a signal high is soaring, 

Like a pliantom light. 


Moon and stars their aid denjdng, 

E’en to seek the living— dying — 

■Who, to prayers and tears replying, 

Will the tempest face ? 

Oh ! for some brave ocean-ranger, 

Who would, through the cold and danger, 

Go to save, perchance, one stranger ! 

Silence, for a space. 

Hark 1 the Life-boat bell is ringing, 

Gallant men are wildly springing, 

Life and home-— their all— they Ire flinging, v 
So the lost they save. 

Sockets now ave,brightly flashing 
Through the shingle sharply crashing, 

O^he Life-boat ’s swiftly dashing. , ; ; , 

.rf.-^'Meaven guard the brave ! 

Through the night, that wanes so slowly, 

‘ Little ones,’ in accents holy, 

Mothers, wives, in dwellings lowly, 

Breathe their heartfelt prapr. 

When the stormy sea is swelling, 

Aching hearts in regal dwelling. 

All their pride and power quelling, 

Kneel as helpless there. 

While the torches, dimly burning. 

Shew the tide at last is turning, ^ 

Hundreds wait, for ticlin^yearnxng, 

Watch, with eager eyesT 
Seel the first faint glimpse of morning • ■ 
The dim eastern sky adorning ; ^ 

Hark! the soldiers’ bugle,- warning 
That, the sun doth rise. . ... , 

Then a little speck: grows clearer, 

Draws — it seems but slowly-- nearer, 

Seen by those to wdiom ’tis dearer — 

Known by them too well ! 

Brighter now the morn is growing, , 

Clearer, still, and clearer, throwing 
Light upon the billows, shewing 
’Ti,s no dream wc toll. 

Fast the f.atal sands they ’re leaving ; 

JIail ! the Life-boat, proudly cleaving, 

Where the angry sea is lieaviijg 
Mountaln-wavoB of foam. 

Onward, homeward, quickly nearing, 

’Mid the ringing, doarning cheering, 

Loving words of welcome, .hearing, . : - . 
Greet the conquerors home. 

Far away the wreck is lying ; 

But they bring, ’ncath colours flying, 

Five poor Frenchmen, spared from dying, 

■ Safe to England’s isle. 

English hands they’re warmly pressing, 
English children they ’re caressing, 

Asking, praying, Heaven’s blessing, 

With a tear and smile. 

Simple words tell acts of daring—- 
Hnknow'ii heroes laurels wearing, 

. Bxother-like all honour sharing, : , 

How and evermore. 

Speed thO’ Life-boat,. England’s daughters ; 
.Bless her path across the waters ; 
Tellhergallantdeedsofglory; 

Spread the truthful, noble story, 

Far from England’s shore I 

Augusia A. L. Magba, 
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is to be attempted. Upon tlie ‘ Shoulder,’ which 
PETERBOTTE. I giuin presently notice, he has built a small 

In the island of Mauritius, in the Southern Ocean, hut, where he and his band sleep ; to me, who 
stands Pieter Both (or Peter Botte), one of the saw it empty, it seemed just capable of hold- 
I strangest shaped aird most inaccessible mountains ing half one man, with the contingency that his , 
in the world. From the sea it is most calculated other half would dangle over a precipice some 
j to impress beholders. Its quaint shape towers hundreds of feet high. In the morning the ropes . 
I above the rugged mountain mass which again are fixed ; the ‘Ladder Rock ’being ascended by 
j dominates over Port-Louis ; and its still quainter means of a pole ; the pistol is used to fire a line 
i name dates from so far back as 1616, when Pieter over the liead, by which the rope is gradually 
! Both d’Amersfort, a Dutch admiral, or General of hauled up ; the cutlass is for cutting the rounds of 
the Sea, as he is described in the records, hap- the rope-ladders from the bushes ; so that if all 
pening to be shipwrecked on the island, was goes well, when the party gather on the ‘Shoulder’ 
perpetuated by name in the mountain which cast they will see above them the whole apparatus, 
its shadow across his drowned body. strangely suggestive of the Old Bailey on hanging 

The travellers’ tales which are heard beyond the mornings, with Deebee and his crew clinging 
seas of the ascents of a mountain, insignificant thereto — a black Jack Ketch to perfection, 
in size, but by reputation ranking with monarchs Pieter Both itself is one of a score of peaks 
of Alpine celebrity, have contributed to lend a situated in the rim of a gigantic crater, which can 
grandeur and a mystery to Pieter Both in the be traced at the present day from itself on the 
imaginations of those who approach him for the north to the Black River Mountains on the south, 
first time. Though various ascents- have been a distance of more than twenty miles. A moun- 
made from time to time (one of which was tain called ‘ The Ponce,’ so called from the resem- 
described in this Journal as far hack as 1834), hlance of its peak to a man’s thumb, lies imme- 
tliat made in June 1876 by a party of eleven diately above Port-Louis, and forms a well-known 
seems to have been of special interest, as the feature in the views of that town. After the Pouee, 
followdug narrative, from the pen of one of the which is thirty-six feet only lower than Pieter 
party, will shew. His story runs as follows : Both, the crater-wall becomes a wall indeed. Its 

An Indian, Deebee by name, a carriole driver by northern face falls down in sheer precipice tp 
calling, by repeated ascents has made himself so Pamplemonsses, two thousand feet below its crest ; 
lunch at home on the mountain as to be able to the reverse, no less steep, facing the valley of 
arrange a system of ropes and rough rope-ladders Moka, green with sugar-canes, and fifteen hundred 
, by which any one 'with a good head and fairly feet below. This wall is broken into several peaks, 
strong muscles can reach the top with comparative of which the last is Pieter Both, having an eleva- 
ease. Deebee is a short square-built East Indian, tion above sea-lcvel of two thousand six hundred 
with a pock-marked face, whose dress on the last and ninety-eight feet, according to a recent survey 
time I saw him was a soldier’s old tunic, and a made by the colonial surveyor, 
lady’s ‘ cloud/ also old, about his head and chin. At La Laura, a sugar-mill about ten miles from 
This worthy, after the preliminaries are settled Port-Louis, the final amngements are made for 
with the leader of the expedition, purchases a coil carrying up the provisions and other impedimenta, 
of two and a half inch Manilla rope, arms himself including on this occasion a photographic appa- 
with a wonderfully battered horse-x)istol and a ratus'; and that satisfactorily arranged, comes a 
I broken cutlass, takes into his confidence sundry trudge of a mile along a gently ascending cane- 
j others of his countrymen, and starts up the moun- road. 

i tain the day previous t6 that on which the ascent ' As the path nears the woods we find their 
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After a stiff climb, the funnel narrows visibly, 


margin impervious with the matted undergrowth ; 
the bright green, of the wild raspberry, with its 
hairy fruit, and long straggling branches armed 
with fearful thorns ; the scarlet and orange 
blossoms of the Lanianct. ; while the snowy Tvhite 
and pink blossoms of the many other species of 
underwood crowd in. beneath the shade of the taller 
trees in a many coloured parterre. 

Side by side with many other curious varieties 
of trees will bo noted the fluted stem and broad 
spreading top of the mighty Sambalacogue, now 
fast disappearing , under the ax,e. On either side of 
the road^hich winds along this forest line are the 
tall sugar-canes, like -walls high above our heads, 
the silver-gray blossoms waving in the softly blow- 
ing trade-wind ; the rain-drops hanging from their 
leaves, falling in showers, and giving a none too 
welcome hint of 6]i23pery work a little higher up. 
Between Pieter Both and the mountain ridge that 
joins him witli the Pouce is a steep gorge, wide at 
the base, narrowing graditally till it ends abruptly 
'in a gap some fifteen yards across, and about fom> 
hundred feet below the summit. You can climb 
up to this gap, but it requires ta be cautiously 
approached, for on looking over its e^e, sharp and 
knife-like, you will find yourself looking down a 
, precipice of naked rock some two thousand feet 
deep. The lookout is grand beyond description, 
and you will make out Port- Louis harbour, looking 
about the size of the Round Pond in Kensington 
Gardens, and ram|)lemous3es Church a dot imme- 
diately below you. 

The path ends with the cane^ ; and that which 
we follow after leaving them we make for our- 
selves. But upwards is the right way ; you can’t 
■ go wrong, for the ravine i.s like a funnel cut in half, 
and the easiest slope lies in its centre, to which we 
all gravitate by a sort of fomtural selection.’ The 
forest is dense imder foot and overhead ; perhaps 
it is as well that it is, for without clinging on to the 
branches and tree-stems, and swinging bodily by 
them up bad places, the lower part would be as 
difficult as the upper. The forest primeval, silent 
and gloomy, shuts out the light, and the air feels 
hot and stifling, Bead tranks lie retting on all 
sides, mere touchwood many of them, rese-nting 
our footsteps by a cloud of dust ; giving homes 
to a variety, of lovely ferns, including the haits- 
■ _ tongue, which grows in tufts ou the dead-wood 
' wherever its roots can penetrate. Everywhere 
.strange forms meet the eye, as if Nature in a 
frolic had run wild to form them, From the 
branches depend long trails of ‘ lianes/ ropes that 
’-and twine and squeeze the life out of the* 
trees -they fasten ou. Orchids are here also, 
fleshy lea-ved, -with no apparent roots ; and black 
shapeless xnassss perched in the higher tree forks, 
the nests of tile "destructive white ant. Mosses 
. , clothe the groulid with an emerald tapestry, beau- 
tiful to the eye, but treacherous and squelfching 
full of water under'foot Everywhere is a rank 
, garden of luxuriant 'dripping vegetation, which, 

, speaking as to comfort, we could have done without. 


and we get info the central watercourse, where there 
is free space to breathe and less vegetation. The 
path is rough, macadamised by gigantic boulders, 

moss-grown and slippery, standing at incalculable 

angles, very tedious to clamber over, amongst 
which a sharp lookout has to be ke^jt to preserve 
our poor dear shins. Gradually the trees, hitherto 
a green arcade overhead, thin away, and the water- 
cotrrse emerges into a steep grassy slope, growing 
steeper at every step. Above, facing us, is the giqi 
spoken of already ; on the left is the mountain 
ridge ; on the right rises old Pieter Both, cold, gray, 
and menacing — and a long way up. The ravine has i 
narrowed to some fifteen yards ; here and there is ' 
a‘scrubby bush. The water-course is now the only | 
way possible to climb by, and in two places there i 
are in it rocks twelve feet high standing straight , 
up, which have to be clambered over somehow. 

Above, on the jight, is the ' Shoxrlder,’ a narrow 
j)rojection about twenty yards long, and two or 
three wide, on which breakfast is to be eaten and 
preparations made for the final climb. To reach 
this ‘ Shoulder’ appears a sufficient 'task from where 
we are ; beyond it rises a smooth perpendicular 
cone, without flaw or crack, mid aii^, apparently 
impossible. Yet as we bend back oirr heads and 
say so, out of one side far up, springs a .small 
figure; and the word ‘impossible’ is wiped out of 
our dictionaries when -vim behold that a ‘black 
man and a brother’ has essayed the task. Up to 
the ‘Shoulder’ it is all hands aiid feet; beyond 
that there is nothing for it but rope. Viewed 
from a distance, the ‘Shoulder’ forms the knees 
of the sitting figure which llie mountain is said 
to resemble. Prom many points the resomblance 
to the statue of Her Maje.sty at the London Royal 
Exchange is ludicrously exact. 

When the top of the grass .slope is reached, 
.there is a narrow band of tmf, dotted with half- 
a-dozen scrub bushes of a 'foot or little more 
high. This band leads off horizontally to tho 
right, and is the only possible \vay to the ‘ Shoul- 
der,’ A very bad way indeed it is. From 
below it looks nothing but a strip of green 
ribbon stretched across the middle of a rooky 
face, black and green and slimy as ever earth, air, 
and water .put together have concocted to puzzle, 
■mountatne^ra. In truth it is little better than it 
looks. There are toe-boles to stick your boots into 
as you walk with your face to the wall ; and here 
and there a shrub to let you feci somethiug be- 
tween your fingers, besides a bunch of dead damp 
grass to save you from eternity. The -whole 
passage is oozing with sludge and water, very 
slippery, and the grass looks utterly rotten and 
unreliable. 

This track, which is about one hundred yards in 
length, lands you a little below the ‘ Shoulder ; ’ 
then a dozen yards’ stiff steep climb and you stand 
upon, it — ^perhaps sit at first — for a yard farther on 
across it is space, sheer awful space, which to look 
down till you have got your breath is neither wise 
nor pleasant. You soon get used to the feeling ; 
hut it is a little startling just at first to find that 
this promised landing-place where breakfast is to 
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be served ends in notbing, just three feet beyond | 
tbe baskets that contain the provender. When you | 
have got your breath, the first thing to look at is | 
the great bare cone immediately above _ and the ' 
dangling rope up which your road must lie. Your 
eye takes it all in at a glance, and that first glance | 
is not promising. But breakfast puts a better con- j 
struction on the onward journey ; and by the time I 
we have made accpaintance with the, Oxford sau- ! 
sages and Australian sheep’s tongues, we begin to 
scramble about quite merrily, and doff boots, coats, : 
and hats for the task with as jaunty a grace as 
did my Lord Eussell on Tower Hill. 

The summit of Pieter Both is a cone of sugar- 
loaf form, compressed at the sides, that nearest the 
‘ Shoulder ’ having a slight bulge, without which 
the ascent -would b^e certainly impracticable. Prom 
the ‘ Shoulder,’ which is covered with short grass 
and wind-scarred scrub, a ridge some three yards 
wide runs up to the foot of the ‘ Ladder Rock.’ This 
ridge, w'-hich narrows as it goes up, is composed of 
rock-fractures firmly cemented together, and is to 
all appearance a great buttress supporting the cone. 
IJp this you climb, hands and knees, without 
requiring a rope. The buttress comes to an abrupt 
end at the foot of a huge cube of rock, fiat-sided 
and perpendicular, which stands bolt upright, and 
bars all further climbing without mechanical aid. 

This is the ‘ Ladder Rock,’ and is between fifty 
and sixty feet in absolute perpendicular height, 
its breadth being less than twenty feet. Running 
down its centre is a crack, without which the diffi- 
culty of climbing it would have been greatly 
aggravated, if not insurmountable. Against the 
face of the ‘ Ladder Rock ’ hangs a rope, the end 
disappearing over the upper edge where it has been 
made fast ; the climb up it being made easier by a 
rough rope-ladder, which takes you up some dozen 
feet, to TOere the crack is sufficiently wide to admit 
your toes j that reached, grasping the rope with 
every fine of your teu fingers, and squeezing as 
many of your toes into the crevice as you can, you 
must trust to'jfour muscles and swing yourself u]3. 
The top of this rock reached, you are glad to sit 
or lie down upon a second ridge like the lower 
one, but much steeper aud narrower ; so narrow 
that in climbing up it, still -with the rope tightly 
grasped, you sit astride it, your legs dangling over 
the sides, where it is better not to let your eyes 
follow unless the head that owns them is of the 
steadiest. This ridge has been christened ‘ The 
Saddle,’ and is made up of broken rock cemented 
together with lava. Here and there are tufts of 
grass, with bosses of the silver-leaved .‘everlast- 
ings,’ wind-torn and ragged, and other plants. 
The ‘ everlastings ’ shew brightly against the cold 
gray rocks, and tempt many of the party to pluck 
them to adorn their hats when they get them ; 
which just now is somewhat doubtful, as the 
slightest slip may he fatal. This dreadful ‘ Saddle ’ 
is said to have once vanquished two aspirants ; 
one of them, conscious that he had ‘ lost his 
head,’ lay flat along the ridge, allowing the man 
who came to his rescue to climb over his body, 
a ticklish hit of mid-aerial gymnastics, which 
happily came off successfully. 

The ‘ Saddle’ rises at a steep angle, say the 
steep roof of a house, and ends at another 
‘facer;’ a huge' rounded rock perhaps ten feet high 
standing straight up across the way, the way now 
having narrowed to a biunt-knife edge. This is 


the Saddle Rock,’ and is the nasliest-looking 
and most dangerous place in the ascent. The 
‘Saddle Rock’ must either he swarmed up or 
circumvented by stretching round its left side * 
for both experiments a rope is needed, and both 
are a trifle delicate. This time the rope went 
round ; and the thread which disappeared past the 
smooth slippery face, out over the ghastly preci- 
pice, that fell down sheer into Pamplemousses, 
was not inviting. To get round you have to sidle 
up to the base of the rock, holding the tightly 
stretched rope level with your head, aud push on* 
your feet inch by inch till your toes rest on the- 
outermost knob of rock. You must be quite sure- 
that their hold is good before you slip your hands- 
round the comer, letting your head and shoulders 
follow until you can make out a little branch as 
thick as your umbrella, and four inches long^ 
which sticks out of a cranny, and is within reach 
of a long straddle. The awkward part of this is 
that in looking for the branc'h you ane - ohligiSd 
to look doim. It is the first look-down, , abso- 
lutely necessary, audit is one not- easily forgottep. . 
To the writer it had a strange fascination. The 
actual peril of the position ; the necessity of coot- 
ness in head and eye ; the uncertainty how far ,■ 
this could be relied upon, was so startling, so vivid • 
when the actual time came, as to force a feeling of 
absolute security upon the mind I Never did he- 
feel more certain of his own powers than when 
hanging like a spread-eagle against the face of 
that rock twenty-Six hundred feet above the plains. 

It is a good stretch, hnt does not require very 
long legs to do it. One toe, no more, tlie right one 
on a knob of rock ; the other foot feeling for those 
four inches of scrub wood ; both hands overhead! 
grasping the rope ; and the strangest bird’s-eye-, 
view between one’s legs that featherless ^feiped. 
could wish for. It did not do to look too long,. 
Another pull up is in front, along a ridge like the- 
previous two, but narrower again, which rims up 
to the Neck, the rope your companion all the way ; 
and then you can at last sit down in perfect safety. 
This is the ‘Neck,’ which the aneroid gave as 
three hundred and forty feet above the ‘ Shoulder.’ ' 
It forms an irregular j)lateau partly round the 
‘ Head,’ some six or eight feet broad, and quite fiat,. 
On it is a carpet of rough grass and ‘everlastings,’ 
protected from the wind” and rain 1^ the overhang- 
ing mass of rock, which is the ‘ Head,’ formed of ' 
irregularly shaped rock, forty feet in height, nearly 
round, and ivhich contains what there is of. the- 
brains of Pieter Both. 

A notch in one side allows the rope which has. 
been already passed over, to rest without fear of' 
slipping ; and depending from this is a short rope-- 
ladder, hanging quite clear of everything over the- 
rim of the Neck. Its half-dozen rounds put the 
rope between your fingers; and in less time than it 
takes to write it you are on the old fellow’s brain- 
pan, the keen air racing past, with no more harm 
.done than a few ‘harked’ knuckles, and a queer 
growing feeling in one’s head of utter loneliness. 
Nothing but space all round ; blue sky ; wlute 
scudding clouds quite -close, which turn one giddy; 
for it seems to be that we on our little jdateau are- 
racing past the clouds, borne noiselessly, intermin- 
ably ; flung on some tiny planet whirling around an 
endless orbit. There was another feeling to con- 
fess to, suggested by that thin white rope creeping 
and disappearing over the bare edge — suppose it 
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Lroke, or -was cut or frayed tlirougli ! It ' wag 
our sole connecting link witli home and life and 
dinner. How hungry we should hd if anything 
were to happen to that rope ! how thirsty ! how 
cold in the chill night ! how w-et in the commny 
of those drifting clouds ! Insensibly one fell to 
calculating which was the fattest for to-morrow’s 
meal. 

From our airy resting-place, the whole circum- 
ference of Mauritius, with a small exception, can 
he traced. From its height everything below is 
strangely dwarfed. Port-Loiiis as a town is barely 
visible j the harbour, which is nearly two miles in 
length, is a mere strip of water ; moving objects 
are as much obliterated as if the land below was i 
a printed map ; sounds there are none, absolute ; 
silence, broken only by the whistle of the wind. ' 
In Mauritius, there is a paucity of animal life 
even in the valleys j it is possible to walk for miles 
without hearing a bird’s note. On Keter Both are 
no birds— even the lizards don’t attempt Mm. How 
and again a tropic bird, the PaiUe en pieue of the 
French, sails past,' screaming his news from the sea 
beyond. One by one onr party gained the top, 
each one as he pulled himself over the edge lying 
down for breath. Our feet, innocent of shoe- 
leather, had lost some of their own, and more than 
one pair shewed signs of rough usage. But what 
were a few scars to the triumph of sitting perched 
on Pieter Both — ^the dear old Peter Botte of 
cMldhood’s picture-book. 

As the party met and got their breath, tongues 
■were unloosed, and the serious concentrated look 
that had sat on most faces hitherto, melted under 
the influence of mutual congratulations. Eleven 
in all, without counting Deebee and an assistant 
Indian, were gathered on the ‘ Head ; ’ sitting, 
standing, lying on that patch of black soil which 
Claude Penthe spoke of for the first time nearly 
ninety years ago. The sheet of lead for inscrib- 
ing the names of the ‘ visitors ’ was there, but of a 
•fciti box which was known to have been left, not a 
trace remains ; some passing hurricane has probably 
spirited it away. The descent was safely made, 
though it is perhaps more awkward than the 
going up. Some photographs were taken from 
the ‘ Shoulder,’ on so narrow a shelf that it was 
necessary to place a man 'at each leg of the tripod 
to prevent the camera toppling over ; a final glass 
drained’ to the health of the old gray rock ; and 
about four o’clock iu the afternoon, La Laura and 
the pleasant 'sugar-cane fields were reached without 
. a .single mishap. 

It may be thought worthy to record the names of 
this the largest party that ever made the ascent of 
Pieter Both. He is not likely to be visited again 
. for some time to come, and long before this accomit 

B ears, the whole eleven will be scattered far and 
e— miles distant from that strange, eerie tryst- 
ing'place. They are: Lieutenants Macllwame, 
Oreawefl., Bayly, and Midshipman Elwes of H.M.S. 
Jhdaunli-l. "Major Anderson, Captain Bond, Lieu- 
tf-nantt, Phimppsi Hammans, Sillery, and Saunders 
I of H.M. SSd Eegiment ; and Captain Montague, 
Brigade- Majpy, A pole was rigged up, and the 
I Union-Jack,. Kpi^ed and left flying, as a remem- 

I brance of the 'd^, and as a sign to the many 

; watchers in town .that the ascent had been success- 
ful. These told tls afterwards that through a tele- 
. scope our .movements had been perfectly traced ; 

■ the passage of the ‘ Saddle Bock,’ whe^-e the 

- ' 


rope ..stretches round the face of the mountain 
opposite Port-Louis, having caused 'the strongest 
sensation, as otir bodies, dwarfed to the size of 
spiders, came out against the sky. -w. e. m. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDOHS. 

CHAPTEE. SXXIV, — TWO LETTEUS. 

After arranging everything else, I sat dow'ii to 
write my farewell letters, commencing with one to 
Philip, and being very careful to allow no tears 
to fall upon the paper. 

^ Dear Philip — I ought to have told you what 
I am about to write, when I hade you farewoB, 
this morning ; but I wanted our parting to be, a^ 
it w^as, a happy one. Had I had the courage to 
tell you, instead of Avriting, I know you would not 
have yielded to me ; perhaps you would not even _ 
i have listened. When you read this, your blame 
' cannot reach me ; and until you can forgive me, 
we shall not meet again. Dear Philip, I cannot bo 
your wife. I must bear all the blame of not ' 
! making it known to you until now, as best I may ; 
i but I cannot marry yon. The conviction has oMy 
become absolutely clear to me since yon so much 
pressed me to make no longer delay.’ 

‘ Ah Philip, may yon never suspect ho?v it ivas 
made clear to me !’ I mentally ejaculated, breaking 
down for a feiv moments in an agony of sufleriug. 
But I sternly called myself to order, and ivas 
presently bending to my task again. 

‘ I have chosen, a different life, and only delay 
explaining what that life is, and why it now 
seems more congenial to me than being a wife’ 
(to the man who loves another woman, ivas iu 
my thoughts), ‘ until yon have quite forgii^en me. 
Indeed, it is the belief tliat that time ivill come, 
which gives me the courage to act as I am doing. 
But there is one ivay, and only one, by which 
you can prove that your forgiveness is sincere, 
and give me the comfort of believing that I have 
not shadowed your life. If I hear that you are 
able, by-and-hy, to find some other woman more 
appreciative than I ’ — - 

i dropped the pen, and bowed my face upon my 
hands again in the bitterness of grief. ‘More 
Appreciative tbah I !’ But I forced myself to my 
task again, and left the words as they ivere. If he 
once suspected that it was a sacrifice, would ho 
accept it, however willingly it were offered ? Loved 
he not honour more? Besides, this must ho a 
letter which he could shew Lilian ; at anyrate 
by-and-by, and no suspicion of the truth must 
reach her. 

‘ If that time comes, and I earnestly desire that it 
may, I shall be able perhaps to justify myself to my 
own conscience. I know only one whom I should 
consider Avorthy of you, one not to be easily atoji, 
but worth the labour of a lifetime to Avin. I dare 
not naine her — I am almost afraid to Avrito of her. 
But, dear Philip, if it could be— if she Avhom I love 
above all other women could be in time Avon to 
make up to you for the loss of me, I sliall. have 
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nothing to regret. I can only repeat that nothing 
hut the knowledge of your happiness will give me 
the courage to hop^ for your forgiveness and to 
meet you again. Meantime, I can only heg you to 
try to believe in your loving sister Mary.’ 

I read the letter through with not a little dis- 
satisfaction, though I could not see how to amend 
it. It had been so difficult to say sufficient to 
serve the purpose without giving some clue to the 
truth. I could not help a little bitter smile at the 
reflection how very different would his judgment 
of that letter have been if he loved me ! How 
scornfully would 'such excuses have been swept 
away if I had been the woman he loved ! How 
angrily he would have taunted me for being what 
in fact I should have been had I deliberately 
wronged him ! Alas ! I was writing to a man 
whose love for me. was dead, and who yet desired 
to act honourably towards me. He would not 
be inclined to he unkindly critical about my 
manner of setting him free, if I coixld only 
contrive to make him believe that I wished to 
dO"SO. 

To Lilian I wrote in a somewhat more jaunty 
strain. Better that my letter should seem to be 
written even flightily than sadly. But I had been 
so little accustomed to this kind of diplomacy, that 
I was astonished as well as saddened to find how 
close one might keep to the truth in the letter, 
whilst departing so far from it in the spirit, 
neither to Philip nor to Lilian did I dare to tell 
the truth, and yet I could w'rite all this without 
appearing to depart from it ! Fortunately this 
kind ‘ of diplomacy blinds none who are not 
indingid to he blinded. 

Mt DEAR-SrsTSR — Toil must try not to be very 
angry with me for' running away without bidding 
you farewell in some better fashion than this. 
But by acting as I am doing, I avoid your scold- 
ings, or perhaps I had better say pleadings. It is 
really no use arguing with a person like me, as I 
think you have discovered before now. And as I 
have very deliberately made up my mind, there 
really is nothing to he done. You have, I know, 
hcoii a great deal pnzzded of late to account for the 
change which you have perceived in me, and as I 
could not explain it withoirt shocking you, I have 
waited to got out of the way first. Dear Lilian, I 
was not in jest when I told you I had begun to 
suspect that marriage is not my vocation and I 
have at length come to the conclusion to obey 
my instincts, which tend in another direction. I 
believe that you will in time agree with me in 
thinking that I have done for the best ; though I 
fear you will be very angry with me at first, not 
being able to see all my motives. Please get dear 
Mrs Tipper to ask Philip to come down sometimes, 
and try what you both can do to cheer and comfort 
him. Pie knows so few people, and he will he so 
terribly lonely. I must trust that in time he will 
come to acknowledge that I may not be altogether 
so selfish and inconsiderate as I must appear to be 
to him and to all of you in the first moments of 
disappointment. I will say this much to you, 
dear sister — I feel, and the feeling is not altogether 
of sudden growtli, that I am too old for Philip ; or 


perhaps I ought rather to say he is too young for 
me. At anyrate I have chosen a different life, and 
only wait until I feel sure that you have all for- 
given me, to prove to you that I am happy in it. 
Say all that is kind to dear Mrs Tipper for me. I 
must hope to be able to prove my gratitude to her 
by-and-by. Ah Lilian, my sister, if I dared to 
write about my hopes 1 i can only say that if 
Philip is in time fortunate enough to find some 
good woman willing to make up for the past to him, 
my gratitude towards her will he very great. I 
am going away because I think it is best for us 
all that I should go, and because the persuasions 
which your love might prompt you to use would 
not induce me to alter my decision. I have begged 
Philip to try to believe in a sister’s love, and 
I ask you too, clear Lilian, to believe in the love of 
your sister 

Little as I was satisfied with these two letters, I 
knew that I should not he able to improTe upon 
them, however much I might try to clo so. The 
fault was that I could not be exjilicit ; and that 
would he apparent to myself if not to the others, 
however elegantly my sentences might be turned, 

I put the letters aside until they should he 
required, and then lay down for a few hours’ rest. 
Thank God it was rest ! I fell into a deep dream- 
less sleep, and only_ awoke when Becky came to 
call me in the morning. There was still the same 
exinession in her face, half sorrow, half pity, as 
though she saw cause for both as she looked at me, 

‘ Now, Becky, you must not look at mo in that 
way, to begin wdth. I am going to depend a 
great deal upon you, and it will not do to let your 
face tell all you are thinking about, as it is doing 
now.’ 

‘ I can’t help it shewing, ' because 0 Miss 

Haddon, dear, I know you are not so happy as 
you pretend to be — I know^t ! And it ’s ever so 
much worse to see you look like that, than as if 
you were crying and sobbing !’ 

I saw that it was no use trying to throw dust 
into Becky’s eyes. 

‘Well, suppose I am not very happy, Becky, and 
suppose I have some good reason for pretending, 
as you call it, to he so. Suppose that I do not 
wish to grieve your dear old mistress and Miss 
Lilian by allowing them to see that I am un- 
happy. It is of great importance that I should 
appear cheerful to-day ; and I want yon to help 
me as much as possible to make them think that 
I arn, for— Becky, I am going away, and they 
must not know I am going.’ 

Becky threw up her hands. ‘Going away !’ 

‘ Hush ! No one hut yon must know that I anr 
going.’ 

She was on the carpet clinging to my feet. 
‘Take me with you; do, pray, take me, Miss 
Haddon, dear; no one will ever love you better, 
and I can’t stay without yon ! ’ 

I made her get up •, and taking her two hands 
in mine, murmured in a broken voice : ‘ Try to 
trust me, Becky. If I could take you with me, it 
would he very selfish of me to do so. It is your 
duty to stay here, as it is my duty to go. But I 
shall not be so far away_ as I wisji them to believe 
I am-— recollect, as I wish them to believe ; and I 
may be able to see you frequently, if I find that I 
can trust you to keep my secret.’ 

. ‘You may trust me, Miss.’ 


n( 
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‘ I am sure I can, or I would, not ask you to 
help me. I must not break down this last day, 
Becky; for the sake of others as well as myself, 
I must not.’ 

She dried her eyes ; and presently the expres- 
sion I wanted came into her face. 

‘ Please forgive me ; I won’t shew it any more j 
caid I will do anything you tell me.’ 

‘ First, and above all, you must earnestly do 
what you can to aasist me to make it appear that 
.[ am" feeling neither sorrow nor anger to-day, 
Becky.’ 

‘ I will,’ she replied, simply and honestly. 

' And next, I want you to contrive to carry that 
small portmanteau into the wood for me at dusk 
this evening, when some one will meet you, and 
bring it to me. You must contrive it so that no 
one -will know that you have helped . me. The 
best time for you to take it will be whilst the 
ladies are at tea. If you take in tea at the usual 
time, precisely at seven, you would have a sjiare 
half hour, which would be time enough. Slip 
out the back way, and earry it anyway, I cannot 

■ take it myself, as there must he no good-bye.’ 

‘Very well, Miss. This one V 

‘ Yes. It is not too heavy for you, I hope 1 ’ 

' ‘ 0 no. Miss ; it is not that ; lugubriously. 

^Fow, Becky, please do not forget. That is not 
looking cheerful, yon know,’ 

*No, Miss Haddon, dear ; I won’t forget, when 
I’m dawn-stairs,’ 

Fortunately, she helped me to get up a smile, 
to 'begin with, at the breakfast-table. How shall I 
descrioe the expression of Becky’s face when she 
came in with the coffee, &c. Her mouth was 
distended with a grin, which -was in strange con- 
trast with the sadness in her eyes, and her whole 
face reurincling one, as Lilian said, of an india- 
rubber one pulled oitt of shape ! 

■whenever she entered the room there was the 
•same grin on her face. In fact, in her anxiety to 

loyal to me, she was overacting her part, and it 
culminated, when, after looking at her in some 
astonishment, Lilian inquired if she had received 
any good news. 

‘Yes— no. It’s only because I’m so happy 
to-day, Miss,’ returned Becky, with a - still more 
alarming distension of her mouth. 

I tliittk Mrs Tipper had occasion afterwards to 
congratulate herself upon Eeck/s ‘happy days’ 
not coming very frequently. 

‘ She has broken two plates and a cup already, 
my dears,' anxiously said the little lady to Lilian 
and me. ‘And I can’t find in my heart to be angry 
with her about it, when she saj'^s it’s through being 
. so happy ; but really, you know, it is a most 
unfortunate way of shewing her happiness.’ 

Iiilian and 1 made a merr^ little jest at it, 

■ , advising her to look sharply alter such household 

trc.ismi.6 as ’Windsor Castle, &c. 

t Wouldn’t let her dust them to-day for the 
world, inj dears ! ’ ejaculated the little lady, 
hastil|'4a:ot'6ing off to the kitchep again. 

I did, pot allpw Lilian to inalce her escape after- 
wards;., Lsmiljiigly.decided that there was to he no 
French liistfjry .to-day, and that she and I were 
to spend the morning together in the old delightful 


!o spend tJio m 
fashion: ol iha 
-day or two ; a? 


. Biilip was not coming for a 
[ day or two ; and wn wottla gp over sqme of the old 
work, which had been somewhat neglected of late, 
I with the exception of music and singing. A little 


; steady work, and the consultations over it, was 
i bracing for us both, and set us at our ease as 
personal talk would certainly not have done. We 
: were not, either of us, strong enough just then to 
talk about ourselves. Moreover, I 'begged Mrs 
Tipper to make it a fete-day, and treat us to one 
of her iamous lemon puddings ; and she was 
enjoying herself to her heart’s content in the 
kitchen, only too delighted to he asited to treat ns, 
and bent upon shewing that a lemon pudding was 
not enough to constitute a lhast in her estimatioji. 
The only disturbing infiuexice was poor Becky’s 
hilarity, 

‘My dears, it really is ,not natural,’ the little 
lady confided to us at dinner, ‘Fo more like 
smiling than a hahy in convulsions, I was almost 
frightened at the strange faces she made just now 
in the kitchen ; and if it goes on, I must make her 
take some medicine,’ 

I begged Becky off that infliction, persuading 
her anxious mistress to wait a few hours. 

Kind Becky ! she would very soon be able to 
look as she felt. There would be- nothing un- 
natural in her regret at my departure, after hav:iug 
I known me so long a time. On the whole, I was 
' more successful than I had dared to hope for in the 
way of leaving a pleasant impression np_on the 
minds of Mrs Tipper and Lilian— Just the impres- 
sion I wished to give them. 

They believed that I was happier than I had 
been for some time previously, and I know now 
that they attributed my happiness to the fact of the 
date being at length fixed for my wedding to take 
place. They had seen just enough to perceive that 
some disturbing influence was at work with me ; 
and the sudden change in my bearing seemed to 
them to imply that my doubts and fears were now 
set at rest. It did me real good to witness the 
unfeigned relief in Lilian’s face ; tiie unselfishness 
which could rejoice in my happiness though her 
own might he wrecked, t Imow now how much 
she had suffered from shame and dread— how 
terribly afraid she had been lest I should divine 
any part of the truth; lamenting over wdiat she 
considered to be her disloyalty to me, and blam- 
ing herself as she certauily did not deserve to be 
blamed. 

‘ Bear Mary, it seems quite like old times again ; 
does it not?’’ she said, looking up into my fixee 
with the nearest approach to happiness in her own 
which I had seen there for some time, as I bent 
over her with a playful criticism upon a bit of 
foliage she was doing, 

‘ It has been a pleasant day, has it not, dearie ? ’ 
I returned. ‘ All tlie pleasanter for French history 
being kept out of the programme, I thinlc. You 
know I never did take kindly to that.’ 

She flushed up, nestling closer to my side. 
‘ There shall be no more of it, Mary,’ slie wh.is]Dered. 

I replied with a tender kiss ; then lightly said : 
‘ I really feel quite kissahly inclined "this after- 
noon !’ turning to my dear old fdeml, and giving 
her two or three hearty good-bye kisses, thou back 
again to Lilian with a last hug. 

‘ Aud now, I must run off again ; ’ adding as I 
reached the door : ‘ Do not wait tea for mo. I shall 
not be able to get back by then.’ 

‘ To town ! Mary 1 ’ asked Lilian. ‘ And I am 
not to be permitted to accompany you again. I 
feel sure there must be something very mysiorious 
going on !’ 
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But slie was smiling, and I believe that both. sbe 
and ber aunt were now quite at ease about it, 
having made up 'their minds that their .first 
surmise — ^that I was preparing some pretty surprise 
for them — .was a correct one. 

I ran up to my room, hastily indicated to Becky 
where she was to find the two letters in a houple 
of hours’ time, put on my bonnet and cloak, _^avff a 
quiet embrace and warning look to the laithful 
girl, .sobbing under her breath, then went down- 
kairs again. I dared not venture to go into the 
little parlour for a last word, lest some tender 
speech of Lilian’s should cause me to break down ; 
so little would do it just now, when every nerve 
was stretched to its utmost tension. 

I pa.ssed swiftly out, and down the garden path, 
only venturing to give one look back to nod and 
ki.ss my hand, when I reached the gate, and then 
sped on as fast as my feet would carry me. I was 
just turning into the lane Avhich led towards the 
stile, when suddenly I found myself face to face 
with Eohert "Wentworth. 

‘ Where are you going to at that rate, Mary ? ’ 

I shrank back, for a moment incapable of uttering 
a word ; eyeing' him desperately, almost defiantly, 
for I felt in my misery as though he had suddenly 
presented himself in my path to bar my escape — a 
new power to strive against, when my strength was 
almost spent. He could always see deeper than 
any one else ; and he had come upon me when I 
was so unprepared. I had just dropped the smiling 
mask which I had found it so difficult to wear all 
day, aud was beginning to feel sufficiently secure 
from observation to he less careful as to what my 
lace might tell. I caught in my breath, shrinking 
farther away, hut facing him like an animal at 
hay, For a few moments he stood gazing at me, 
apparently as much at a loss for words as I was 
myself, then his eyes fell upon my muffled hand, 
and he asked : ‘ Have you hurt your hand, Mary ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Not seriously, I hope ? How did it happen ? ’ 

I looked clown at my hand in a dazed kind of 
way, trying to recollect what had happened to it, 
^ I don’t know. Good-bye,’ 

‘ iSIary ! is there anything to be done which a 
brother might do for you 'i’ he asked in a low 
troubled voice, 

I tried to thiuk what brothers could do, and 
what there was to he done for me, then shook my 
head. 

‘ For old friendship’s sake, do treat me as a 
brother now, Mary ! ’ 

Ilis very evident perturbation had the good 
effect of making me rally my scattered wits, and 
,1 was so far like myself again as to reply : ‘ The 
only — only way in which you can help me just 
now is to let mo go udthout any further ques- 
tioning.’ 

He stood aside at once without a word, and I 
passed on. But I hud no sooner done so than my 
conscience smote me. Was this the way to part 
from him — ^the one above all others so true to me ? 
.1 turned back to where he remained standing, laid 
my hand for a moment upon his arm, and said : 
‘ Blease forgive my rudeness, Robert ; and believe 
that if there were anything for a brother to do, 
I would ask you to do it. And perhaps you will 
be able to help me presently in trying tb con- 
vince them that, however blamahle I may at first 
appear, I have acted, as I believe, for the best;’ 


thinking that' they might po,ssibly turn to him 
for advice and assistance. Then offmng my hand, 
I added tremulously ; ‘ Good-bye, Robert.’ 

‘ God keep you, Mary !’ 

(.'Zb be condtidcd next month.) 


In — 


GXJRIOSITIES OF THE VOICE. 
Some years ago, a delightfully interesting hook 
was written by Sir Charles Bell on the human Hand. 
There might be fully as interesting a work written 
on the mechanism of the human voice, in which 
would be equally demonstrated the 'power, 
wisdom, and goodness of the Creator. We offer 
a few observations on the subject. Until recently, 
there wore mysteries difficult to explain concerning 
the wonderful inflections in the voice. Now, it is 
thoroughly understood how words are produced, 
and how the throat is able to send forth a wide 
variety of charming notes in singing. We begin 
by mentioning that Dr Mandl has devoted him'* 
self to the study of the organs of speech, and 
from his work on the Larynx we give aorao. 
interesting particulars. Investigators have long 
been occupied with researches; hut until they 
had seen the larynx of a living being one thing 
only was proved, that the voice was formed in 
the glottis. For fifty years of this century they 
were trying by mirrors and other appliances to- 
examine the interior of this organ, but without 
results. Suddenly an inspiration came into the 
head of a celebrated singer, whose name awakens 
charming remembrances among old amateurs. 
This was M. Manuel Garcia. Ignorant of all the 
trouble which surgeons had taken in order to 
observe the movements of the throat in the act of 
singing, he conceived the idea of looking at Mm- 
self. By the help of two mirrom, the one reflectfs- 
ing the image on to the other, he saw the whole 
of his larynx depicted. In ecstasy before the glass, 
he determined to pursue the accidental discovery 
which had been so long dreamed of. But the 
autumn had set in, and the sun’s rays, which 
were necessary to success, did not lend their aid. 
London with its fogs forced him to try artificial 
light, the results of which were unsuccessful, and 
therefore he could only profit by fine days ; yet he 
soon recognised how isolated sounds were pro- 
duced. In 1855 the Royal Society received some 
communications from him on these curious studies. 

The subject was at once taken up with great 
activity, especially in Vienna, where success ' was 
far from eqiralling the hopes of the doctors. The 
caprices of solar light and the defects of artificial 
threw them into a state of despair. By all means 
theji- must improve their mirrors. Gzermak, the 
Brofessor of Bhysiolbgy at Pesth, taldng an ex- 
ample from the instrument used in examining the 
eye, the ophthalmoscope, had recourse to a concave 
mirror which concentrated the light. From this 
time there was no difficulty hut to pierfect the 
lenses, Ozermak having acquired great skill in 
the use of his laryngoscope, visited the principal 
cities of Germany, -‘■where his demonstrations 
deeply interested surgeons and physiologist.?. He 
was warmly received in Paris in 1850, where he 
shewed* not only the whole length of his larynx, 
hitt also the interior of the trad'iea or windippe as 
far as'iis bifurcation ; a spectacle truly astonishing 
to those who witness it for the first time. R is 
not possible to examine the organ of the voice 
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i ‘ I am suro I can, or I would not ask you to 
i help me. I must not break down, this last day, 

; Becky; for the sake of others as well as myself, 
I not.’ ' • . 

She dried her ej’-es ; and presently the expres- 
sion I wanted came'’ into her face. 

‘ Please forgive me ; I won’t, shew it any more ; 
and I Vv ill do anything you tell lire.’ 

‘ First, and above all, you must earnestly do 
v.'bat you can to assist me to make it appear that 
I am feeling neither sorrow nor anger to-day, 
Becky.’ 

' I will/ she replied, simply and honestly. 

^ And next, I want you to contrive to carry that 
pinall portmanteau into the wood for me at dusk 
this evening, when some one will meet you, and 
bring it to me. You must contrive it so that no 
one will know that yon have helped me, The 
best time for you to take it will be whilst the 
ladies are at tea. If you take in tea at the usual 
time, precisely at seven, you would have a spare 
half hour, which would be time enough. Slip 
out tlie back way, and carry it anyway. '’I cannot 
take it myself, as there must be no good-bye.’ 

' Very well. Miss. This one ?’ 

‘Yes. It is not too heavy for you, I hope ? ’ 

’ ‘ 0 no, Miss ; it is not that ; ’ ingubriously. 

‘Now, Becky, please do nob forget. That is not 
looking cheerful, you know.’ 

‘No, Miss Haddon, dear ; I won’t forget, when 
I’m down-stairs.’ 

Fortunately, she helped me to get up a smile, 
to begin -with, at the breakfast- table. How shall I 
describe the expression of Becky’s face when she 
came in with the coffee, &c. Her mouth was 
distended with a grin, which was in strange con- 
trast witli the sadness in her eyes, and her wdiole 
face reminding one, as Lilian said, of an india- 
rubber one pniled out of .shape ! 

■ Whenever she entered the room there was the 
same grin on her face. In fact, in her anxiety to 
be loyal to me, she was overacting her i)art, and it 
culminated, when, after looking at her in some 
astonishment, Lilian inquired if she had received 
' any good news. . ' 

‘Yes— -no. It’s only hocaase I’m so happy 
to-day, Miss/ returned Becky, with a still more 
alarming distension of her mouth. 

I thiinc Mrs Tipper had occasion afterwards to 
congratulate herself upon Becky’s ‘happy days’ 

' not coming very frequently. 

‘ She has broken two plates and a cup already, 
my dears/ anxiously said the little lady to Lilian ' 
and me, ‘And I can’t find in my heart to be angry 
%vith her about it, when she says it’s through being 
so hapi)y ; but really, you know, it is'’ a most 
unfoi'tunate way of shewing her happiness.’ 

- Lilian and I made a merry little jest at it, 
advising her to look sharply after such household 
treasures as Windsor Castle, &c, 

‘I wouldn’t let her dust them to-day for the 
worlds, my dears!’ ejaculated the little lady, 
hastily trotting olf to tile kitchen again, 

I did not allow Lilian to make fier escape after- 
wards. I smilingly decided that there was to be no 
French history to-day, and tliat she and I were 
to spend the morning together in the old delightful 
fashion of the past. , Philip was not coming for a 
day or two ; and we. would go over some of the old 
work, wliicli had been somewhat neglected of late, 
with the exception of music and singing. A little 
~ 


' steady work, and the consultations over it, was 
bracing for us both, and set ns at onr ease as 
personal talk would certainly not have done. We 
were not, either of us, strong enough just then to 
talk about ourselves. Moreover, I begged Mrs 
Tipper to make it a fete-day, and treat us to one 
of her famous lemon puddings ; and .she was 
enjoying ]ier.self to her heart’s content in the 
kitchen, only too delighted to he asked to treat us, 
and bent upon shewing that a lemon pndcling was 
not enough to constitute a feast in her estiiuatiou. 
The only disturbing inlluence was poor Becky’s 
hilarity. 

‘My dears, it really is ,not natural,’ the little 
lady confided to us at dinner. ‘No more like 
smiling than a hahy in convulsions. I was almost 
frightened at the strange faces she made just now 
ill the Ifitchen ; and if it goes on, I mu.sfc make her 
take some medicine.’ 

I begged Becky off that infliction, persuading 
her anxious mistress to wmit a few hours. 

Kind Becky ! she would very soon he^ able to 
look as she felt. There w'-ould he nothing un- 
natural in her regret at my departure, after having 
known me so long a time. On the whole, I wai.s 
more successful than I had dared to hope for in the 
way of leaving a pleasant impre.ssion upon the 
minds of kirs Tipper and Lilian— just the impres- 
sion I -wished to give them. 

They believed that I was happier than I had 
been for some tune previously, and I know now 
that they attributed my happiness to the fact of the 
date being at length fixed for my wedding to take 
place. They liarl seen just enough to perceive that 
some disturbing influence -u'as at work with me ; 
and the sudden change in mj'' bearing seemed to 
them to imply that my doubts and feans were now 
set at rest It did ine real good, to witne.s.s the 
unfeigned relief iri. Lilian’s face ; the unselfishness 
which could rejoice in my happiness though her 
oivn might be wTecked. I know' now how' much 
she had suflered from shame and dread — ^liow 
terribly afraid she had been le.st I should divine 
any part of the truth; lamenting over what she 
considered to he her disloyalty to me, apd blam- 
ing herself as she certainly did not deserve to bo 
blamed. 

‘ Dear Mary, it .seems quite like old times again ; 
does it not?’ she .said, looking uj) into mj’- face 
with the nearest approach to happiness in her own 
which I had seen there for some time, as I bent 
over her with a playful criticism upon a hit of 
foliage she was doing. 

‘ It lias been a pleasant day, has it not, dearie ? ’ 
I returned, ‘ All the pleasanter for French hi.story 
being kept out of the prognuimne, 1 think. You 
laiow I never did take kindly to that.’ 

She Hushed up, nestling closer to my side. 
‘ There shall he no more of it, Mary/ she ■whi.sjioreil. 

I replied -with a tender kiss ; then lightly .said : 
‘I really feel quite kis.sahly incliricd ilii.s after- 
noon!’ turning to my dear old frienil, aiul giving 
her two or three hearty good-bye ki.s.ses, tbeu back 
again to Lilian with a last hug. 

‘And now, I must run olf again ;’ adding as I 
reached the door : ‘ Do not wait tea for me. 1 .shali 
not be able to get hack by then.’ 

‘To town! Mary?’ asked Lilian. ‘And I am 
not to he permitted to accompany you again, 1 
feel sure there must he something very my.sterious 
going on r 
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But slie was siiiiliug, and I believe that both she- 
and her aunt were now quite at ease about it, 
having made up their minds that their lirst 
Runnise — ^that I was prei^aring some jiretty surprise 
fur them—was a correct one. 

I ran up to my room, hastily indicated to Becky 
where she was to lind the two letters in a couple 
of liouis’ time, ]mt on my isonnet and cloak, gave a 
quiet embrace and warning loolc to the faithful 
girl, sobl>ing under her breath, then went down- 
Rtiiirs again, I dared not venture to go into the 
little parlour for a last -word, lest some tender 
spe{ich of Lilian’s should cause me to break down ; 
so little would do it just now, when every nerve 
vras stretched to its utino.st tension. 

I. passed swiftly out, and down the garden path, 
only venturing to give one look hack to nod and 
kiss my hand," when I reached the gate, and then 
sped on as last as my feet would carry me. I was 
just turning into the lane wdiich led towards the 
stile, when suddenly I found myself face to face 
with Rohert Wentworth. 

‘ Where are yon going to at that rate, Mary ? ’ 

I slirank hack, for a moment incapable of uttering 
f!, word ; eyeing him. desperately, almost defiantly, 
lor I felt in my misery as though he had suddenly 
presented himself in my path to bar my escape — a 
new power to strive against, when my strength was 
almost spent. He could always see deeper than 
any one else ; and he had come upon me when I 
was so unprepared. I had just dropped the smiling 
mask which X had found it so difficult to wear all 
clay, and was beginning to feel sufficiently secure 
from observation to be less careful as to what my 
face might tell, I caught in my breath, shrinking 
farther away, hut lacing him like an animal at 
ba}’’. For a few moments he stood gazing at jnc, 
apparently os much at a loss for words as I was 
myself, tlien his eyes fell upon my inufiled hand, 
and he asked : ‘ Have you hurt your hand, Mary ? ’ 

“'Yes.’ . 

‘ Hot seriously, I hope ? How did it happen ? ’ 

I looked down at my hand in a dazed kind of 
way, trying to reeolloct what had happened to it. 

‘ I don’t know. Good-bye.’ ! 

‘ Mary ! is there anything to be done which a | 
brother might do for you ? ’ he asked in a low 
troubled voice. I 

I tried to think wbat brothers could do, and 
what there was to he done for me, then shook my 
head. 

‘For old friendship’s sake, do treat me as a 
brother now, Mary ! ’ 

Ills very evident pertuibation had the good 
olfc;ct of making me rally my scattered Avits, and 
I Avas so far like myself again as to reply : ‘ The 
only — only Avay in Avhich you can help me just 
now is to let me go Avithout any further qiies- 
.fioning.’ 

He stood aside at once AAuthont a word, and I 
passed on. But I had no supuer done so than my 
conscience smote me. Was thit the Avay to part 
from him— the one above all others so true to me ? 
I turned back to where he remained standing, laid 
my hand lor a moment upon his arm, and" said : 

‘ Please .forgive my rudeness, Robert ; and believe 
ibat if there Avere anything for a brother to do, 
I Avonld ask you to do it. And perhaps you will 
ha able to help me .presently in trying to con- 
A'ince them 'that, hoAveA^er blamable I may at first 
appear, 1 have acted, as 1 believe, for the best;’ 


thinking . that they might possibly turn to him 
for advice and assistance. Then oil'ering my hand, 

I added tremulously : ‘ Good-bye, Robert.’ 

‘ God keep you, Mary !’ 

(Fa he concluded next month.) 

■ CURIOSITIES OF THE YOICE. 

Some years ago, a delightfully interesting hook 
Avas written by Sir Oharles Bell on the human Hand, 
There might he fully as interesting a Avork Avritlen 
on the mechanism of the human voice, in vdiich 
would be ecpxally demonstrated the poAver, 
wisdom, and goodness of the Cretitor. We offer 
a few observations on the subject. Until recently, 
there AAure mysterie.s difficult to explain concerning 
the Avonderful inffections in the voice. Now, it is 
thoroughly understood h'ow Avords are produced, 
and how the throat is able to send forth a wide 
variety of charming notes in singing. We begin 
by mentioning that Dr Maudl has dcAmted him- 
self to the study of the organs of speech, and 
from his Avork on the Larynx. Ave give some 
interesting particulars. Investigators have long 
been occupied with researches; but until they 
had seen the larynx of a liviiig being one thing 
only AA'as proved, that the voice was formed in 
the glottis. For fifty years of this century they 
were trying by mirrors and other appliances to 
examine the interior of this organ, but without 
results. Suddenly an inspiration came into the 
head of a celebrated singer, aa'Iiosc name aAA'akcns 
charming remembrances among old ainateurs. 
This Avas M. Manuel Garcia. Ignorant of all the , 
trouble Avhich surgeons had taken in order to 
observe the movements of the throat in the act of 
singing, he conceived the idea of looking at . him- 
self, By the help of two mirrors, the one reflect- 
ing the" image on to the other, he saAv the AAffiole 
of his larynx depicted. In ecstasy before the glass, 
he determined to pumue the accidental discovery 
which had been so long dreamed of. But the 
autumn had set in, and the sun’s rays, which 
Avere necessary to success, did not lend their aid, 
London with its fogs forced him to try artificial 
light, the results of Avhich were unsnecessful, and 
tliereforc he could only profit by fine days ; yet he 
soon recognised how isolated sounds AA’ere pro- 
duced. In 1855 the Royal Society received some 
communications from him on these curious studies. 

The subject was at once taken up Avith great 
activity, especially in Vienna, Avhere success was 
far from equalling the hopes of the doctors. ■ The 
caprices of solar light and the defects of artificial 
threw them into a state of despair. By all means 
they must improve their mirrors. Czermuk, tlxe 
Professor of Physiology at Pe.st]i, taking an ex- 
ample from the instrument u.sed in examining the 
eye, the ophthalmoscope, had recourse to a concave 
mirror Avliich concentrated the light. From this 
time there Avas no difficulty but to perfect the 
lenses. Czermak having acquired great skill in 
the use of hi.s laryngo-scope, visited tlie principal 
cities of Germany, ’where his demonstrations 
deeply interested surgeons and physiologists. He 
AA'as warmly received in Paris in 1800, AAdiere he 
shewed' not only the whole length of his larynx, 
but also the interior of the trachea or Avindpipe as 
far as its bifurcation ; a spectacle truly astonishing 
to those Avho witne.ss it for the first tim<i. lt_ is 
not possible to examine the organ of the voice 
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Avitlx the same facility ia all ; a mau must have had 
some experience before he can do 

A slight sketch of this organ will perhaps make 
the subject clearer. Erom the breast there rises 
to the middle of the neck the pxissage for tire air 
between the lungs and the mouth ; at one end it 
is divided into numerous branches, called the bron- 
chial txxbes ; at the uppci* end, like the capital of a 
column, is seen the larynx, resernhling an angular 
box ; strong cartilages make it very xesistent ; and 
thu interior is lined with a mucous membrane 
forming folds, named the vocal lips. These sepix- 
rate, lengthen, or shorten hi the formation of 
various sounds. The large.st of the four cartilages 
rises in an annular form, and protects the whole 
structure. It is but slightly shewn in the neck of 
the female, hut strongly marked in the man, and 
is popularly called Adani’s-apple. Like everything 
else, the larynx presents individual differences. A 
fine development is an indication of a pow’erful 
voice. As the child grows up, there is a sudden 
alteration and increase of size ; but it always 
remains smaller in the woman than in the man ; 
the angles are less sharp, the muscles weaker, the 
cartilages thinner and more supple, which accounts 
for the sharp treble notes iir their voices. 

Singing demands a different kind of activity in 
the organs from speaking.' In society, where educa- 
tion requires a submission to rule, singing belongs 
to -the domain of art ; hut in a primitive state all 
nations have their song.s. Musical rhythm drives 
' away weariness, lessens fatigue, detaches the mind 
from the painful realities of life, and braces up 
the courage to meet danger. Soldiers march to 
their war-songs j the labourer rests, listening to a 
joyous carol. In the solitary chamber, the needle- 
rvoman accompanies her work with some love- 
ditty; and in divine worship the heart is raised 
above earthly things by the .solemn chant. 

A strong physical constitution and a perfect 
regularity in the functions of the organs used in 
singing, are inappreciable advxmtages. They should 
be capable of rendering an inspiration short and 
easy, the expiration slow and prolonged ; there is a 
struggle between retaining and releasing the air, 
and with the well-endowed artiste the larynx 
preserves its position, notwithstanding the great 
variety pf sounds w'hich it emits. But the evolu- 
tions of the parts are multiplied, the vocal lips 
vibrate, and the configuration of the cavity modi- 
fies the sounds which are formed in the glottis, 
and dotermine the tone of the voice. . The most 
energetic efforts of the will cannot change this 
tone in any sensible manner. Professors injure 
tlieir pupils by prescribing the position of the 
mouth, from wdxicli perhaps they themselves derive 
. an advantage. 

It is intere.sting to watch the play of the organs 
by the help of the laryngoscope, and see the 
changes which succeed one another in the low and 
high notes. At the moment when the sound 
issu^, the glottis is exactly closed ; then the ori- 
fice becomes_ a very long figure, pointed at the 
two extremities. As the sound rises, the vocal lips 
approach each other, and seem to divide the ori- 
fice into two parts ; then as the highest notes are 
^uixded, there is 'but a slit the width of a line. 
The vocal lips change like the glottis ; they stretch 
out, harden, thicken, and .'vibrate more and more 
as the voice rises. Women, who have a smaller i 
larynx and shorter vocal lips, can sing higher notes 


than men, with a tone less jiowerl'ul, but sweeter, 
more uniform, and melodious. 

The ordinary limits of the voice coiuprchcud 
about two octaves of the musical scale ; it can 
easily be increased to two and a half; but .some 
roach the very exceptional range of three, and three 
and a half. Thus at the commencement of this 
century, Catalani ixsfconished every one who lieard 
her, as a sort of prodigy. Supplene.ss and intensity 
may be acquired by practice, as has been proved 
in the case of many singers : the voice of Marie 
Garcia was harsh, but it became at last the deli~ 
cious one of Madame Malibrau. In general, the 
natural gift is manifested ■without culture ; the 
child endowed with this gi'eat charm warbles like 
a bird for amusement ; a lover of art passes by, 
listens with surprise, and promises glory and 
fortune to the rival of the lark. Thus the famous 
Eubini won his triumphs. Occasionally tlie singer 
has in a moment lost all power, and an enchant- 
ing voice will disappear never to return ; such a 
misfortune befell Cornelia Fxilcon. 

Those who have watched the formation of vowels 
and consonants can de.scribe very precisely the 
positions which the lips, tongue, and palate fakci 
in articulation. Yet almost identical sounds can 
he produced with different positions. As we ixll 
know, the teeth are a great help to pronunciation, 
but a person who has lost all his teeth can ^modify 
the play of the lips and tongue and express him- 
self intelligibly. Actors imitate the voice of public, 
characters so as to make the illusion complete. 
The ventriloquist can make his voice issue as if 
from a cavern. When misfortune has deprived a. 
man of the whole or part of his tongue, he cair 
still hold a conversation, though the sounds are. 
never particularly agreeable. All this shews that 
there is nothing absolute in the actions wbich form 
■words, though in general the same organs play 
similar parts. Those wdio were born (leaf have 
ceased to he dumb by interpreting the ixiovements 
of the moutli with wonderful certainty^ they guess 
the words of tlie .speaker instead of hearing them, 
and so learn to .speak by imitation, their 'speaking, : 
however, being seldom well modulated. There 
are now several institutions whore the poor crea- 
tures who have been deprived of one of their 
souses can acquire a means of communicating with, 
their companions wnthout the tedious intervention 
of writing. The master indicates to the child how 
lie must open .his month, place his tongue and lips ; 
he then draws the pupil’s hand over his own larynx, 
so that he may feel the movement. Tho.se who, 
like the writer,, have .seen thi.s reading from tliti 
lips, will he struck with the surprising delicacy of 
the impressions made on the eye which has been 
thus cultivated. 

Ill comparison with the Imman voice, that of 
animals seems poor indeed. The haiiciug of the 
dog, the mewing of the exit, the bleating of sheep, 

. cannot he called language, in thex pr(,>],)er sense. Yet 
the larynx of : these ereatures is on ,tke same plan 
as that of man. Among monkeys tlic x’esemlxlauce 
is perfect. To all apjxearance the impo,s.silnlitv of 
speaking is d'ue to the formation of tlie lips and 
tongue, .fu 1715 Leibnitz announced to the 
Erench Academy thxit he Ixad met with a (mmmon 
pcasaiit’s dog that could repeat thirty words after 
its ma.stei'. In spite of such an aiitlmrii.y, wax ,mu,st 
alw'ays say when Ave most admire the inttiligencu 
of this faithful compianion : ‘He only wants w<.trds,’ 
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So well endowed witb, memory, affection, and 
intelligence, he can only express his joy hy sharp, 
short expirations of air through the glottis. Howl- 
ing is a prolonged note in the pharynx, excited by 
deep grief or pain. Yet they in comnaon with 
many other animals can coiumnnicate with each 
other ill a niarvellons manner when they wish 
to organise an expedition. A dead hullock was 
lying "in a waste far from all habitations, when 
a solitary dog, attracted hy the smell, came and 
fed upon it: immediately he returned to the 
village and "called together his act|uaintances. 
In less than an hour the bones were picked clean 
hy tlie troop. 

Opportunities for studying the language of wild 
animals are rare : they fly from man, and when in 
captivity they become nearly silent, only uttering 
a few cries or murmurs. Travellers have sometimes 
been able to watch the graceful movements of 
tlie smaller African apes. Living in the branches 
of trees, they descend with great prudence. An old 
male, who is the chief, climbs to the top and looks 
all around ; if satisfied, he utters guttural .sounds to 
tranguillise hi.s hand j but if he perceive danger, 
there is a special cry, an advertisement wdiich does 
not deceive, and immediately they all disperse. 
On one occasion a naturalist watched a solitary 
monkey as he discovered an orange-tree laden with 
fruit. Without returning, ho uttered short cries ; 
his companions understood the signal, and in a 
moment they were collected under the tree, only 
too happy to share its beautiful fruit. Some lands 
possess a curious appendage, a sort of aerial pouch, 
which opens into the interior of the larynx and 
makes a tremendous sound. These howling apes, 
also called Stentors, inhabit the deepest forests of 
the New World ; and their cries, according to Hum- 
boldt, may be heard at the distance of one or two 
miles , ' - 

If it be ever possible to observe the play of the 
larynx of animals during the emission of sounds, 
the subject will be a very curious one. The diffi- 
culty seems almost insurmountable, as tbeir good- 
will must be enlisted ; yet M. Mandl, full of con- 
fidence in his use of the laryngoscope, docs not 
despair. After man, among animated nature, the 
birds occupy the highest rank in nature’s concerts ; 
they make the woods, the gardens, and the fields 
resound with their merry warbles. Cuvier dis- 
covered the exact place from wirich their note 
. issues. They possess a double larynx, the one creat- 
ing the sounds, the other resounding them : natu- 
ralists call the apparatus a drum. Thus two lips 
form the vocal cords, which are stretched or relaxed ' 
by a very complicated action of the muscles. This 
accounts for the immense variety of sounds among 
birds, replying to the diversity in the structure of 
the lavynx. 

The greater number of .small birds have cries of 
joy or i'ear, appeals for help, cries of war. All these 
explosions of voice borrow the .sounds of vowels 
and consonants, and shew' how easy and natural is 
articulation among them. Those species which 
are distinguished as song-birds have a very com- 
plicated vocal apparatus, For the quality of tone, 
power, brilliancy, and swcetne,ss, the nightingale 
.stands unrivalled; yet it docs not acquire this 
talent wdthout long practice, the young one.s being 
generally mediocre. The parrots which live in large 
numbers under the briglitest suns, have a lo^e for 
chattering which captivity does not lessen. Atten- 


tive to every voice and noise, they imitate them 
with extraordinary facility ; and the phenomenon 
of their articulating words is still unexplained. It 
is supposed that there is a peculiar activity in the 
upper larynx. As a rule, they attach no meaning 
to what they say ; but there are exceptions. When 
very intelligent and well instructed, these birds 
—such, as Mr Truefitt’s late parrot, an account of 
which appeared in this Journal in 1874— can give 
a suitable answer to certain questions. 

Our notes on this interesting study come to a 
close. Man is woU served b}' his voice ; w'ords 
are the necessity of every-day .life ; singing is its 
pleasure and recreation, w'hether the performers 
are human beings or birds. 


FOX-HUNTING ON THE MOUNTAINS . 
OF SCOTLAND. 

The Hgbt of an almost full moon w'as struggling 
w'itli the fii’.st faint glimmer of dawn one morning 
late in February as I sprang out of bed and looked 
through my window. I could see a few fleecy 
clouds racing across that luminary; and aw'ay in 
the north-east lay a dark bank, speaking of the 
direction taken hy the storm which I had heard 
at intervals during the night ; hut otherwdse the 
sky was clear and gave promise of at least a few 
hours’ respite from the almost ceaseless rain of the 
previous two months. Such being the ease, I loist 
no time in dressing and in calling my companion ; 
and before another day had fairly begun, we were 
passing through the fresh clear air on our way to 
the hiil, accompanied by two couple of fox-hounds, 
wdiile an irrepressible terrier wdio would not be 
denied found its way to its owner’, s heels before 
we had gone many hundred yards. 

Foxes in the Highlands are held in very differ- 
ent estimation from the .same animal farther 
south. Death, meted out with all weapons and 
under all circumstances, is their lot whenever 
found;, and few acts are considered more meritori- 
ous or more deserving of public thmiks than the 
destruction of a vixen and her cubs. Little fault 
can be found with such a state of affairs when 
it is remembered that hunting is impossible, 
and that otherwi.se foxes would increase to such 
an extent as not only to do great damage to 
game, but to become a serious tax upon the 
sheep-farmer, especially during the spring, -when 
quantities of lambs fall victims even under present 
I circumstances. The great extent of many High- 
land properties and the small number of keepers 
employed, render it impossible for them to keep 
the foxes under without assistance ; and the result 
has been the iustallation of a regular district fox- 
hunter, whose one employment i.s to go about foom 
farm to farm accompanied by his hounds and 
terriers, and kill foxes, on consideration of receiving 
a toll of so much per score of sheep, as well as free 
quarters for as long as he chooses to stay. _ 

Such was mj' companion on this occasion. He 
deserves, however, a more than general notice. 
To watch Mm as he sat over-night by the kitchen- 
fire, his chin almost resting on his knees, no one 
would guess, from his bent and stiffened appear- 
ance and long white hair, that they Avere looking 
at the best hill-man within a radius of fifty miles; 

' a r a m who on three different occasions had ven- 
tured alone on the outlying heights during tlie Avorst 
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of a wild snow-storin. iu soarch, of missing sliep* 
liei'ds, and wlio had succeeded in bringing two of 
them home alive, despite having to carry one for 
nearly five miles through drifts out of which no 
other" man iu the glen w'ould have had a chance 
of extricatiug himself. Although now near sixty 
years of age, time did not seem to have had any 
effect upon his physical powers; and while he 
grumhled and declared himself worn out and unfit 
i’or his position, entailing as it did an immense 
amount of fatigue and hardship, it was weU Icnown | 
that the man who could live alongside of old Ian j 
Oameron when once his hounds had settled down ! 
to a fox, must not only be of sound wdud and ' 
limb, but more active than pine-tenths of the ' 
young Highlanders in the district ' 

The hounds also deserve some notice before I ' 
enter upon the doings of the day. They were 
small, very powerfully built animals, with heads 
and frames much resembling the old Southern 
hound; and possessing a grand bell-like note; 
but far too slow to come up to tbe modern idea 
of a fox-hound. Indeed, except on some vciy 
rare occasions, when a fox bad been caught 
unawares or, as it i.s usually termed, ‘chopped,’ 
neither they nor their immediate ancestors had 
ever killed one without assistance. Ian had, he 
told me, first got the strain from the late Lord 
Eglinton nearly fifty years ago, and ; had kept it 
pjure from that day to this. It "was, however, 
in terriers that the old man excelled. Talk 
of the prize-winners of the so-called Skye breed 
at the dog-shows of the present day! I very 
much doubt if lau would have accepted one 
of them as a gift, wdiile his specimens would 
no doubt have "been contemptuously ignored by 
any well-regulated judging mind. Long-bodied, 

' short-legged, powerful little animals they were, 
with rough coarse coats of the thickest of thick 
hair, each of them able and wulling to holt or 
half kill a fox single-handed. Their ancestors 
had originally been brought from the island of 
Brwra, where, iu common with all the western : 
islands, the breed supposed to be confined to 
Skye is found of the utmost purity; and they 
w'ere as perfect representatives of their class as 
it would be possible to find anywhere. 

Their orvner had arrived two days previously at 
the house of a large sheep-farmer with whom I wms 
staying ; and as I knew there were several foxes 
frequenting the cairns among the high hills, I had .! 
arranged to accompany him on this and on snbsc- ! 
quent occasions; and I may add, that for those who ' 
both can and will rim for miles over the wild tops ' 
of our Highland hills, and who care for hunting 
and seeing hounds working ■when separated Jrom 
the excit(3iucnt of hard riding, there are tamer 
amusements than accompanying a professional fox- 
hunter on his rounds. On this occasion wm had 
some miles to go belbre there was much chauce of 
fatting in with the object of our search. The wily 
tods rarely came doivn to the low ground, where 
the house aud arable portion of the farm were ' 
situated,.,. preferring to keep among the almost 
inaccessible boulders and rocks which strew the 
surface of many acres on the hill-tops, from whence 
during the breeding , season they made nightly 
raids against the lambs for miles around. In 
printer, however, the sno-w drove them down some- 
what, aud they took up their quarters in such low- 
lying cairns as contained rabbits, which, with an 


occasional ■white hare, seem to form their principal 
' food, until the advent of spring brings them laore 
! easily captured and more toothsome victims. 

I They by no means, however, confined themselves 
' to any one spot, but moved about from cairn to 
cairn ; and it wms in the hope of getting on the 
line of some such prowler aud marking him to 
^ ground that ■we were making our present ex]')odi- 
tion. A finer morning for hunting of any kind it 
would have been impossible to conceive ; a warm 
south-westerly breeze ■was blowing, and the air 
felt more like May than February, iNdiile the 
few remaining clouds were rapidly disappearing, 
and the newly-risen sun, as yet concealed from us 
by the intervening mountains, was sparkling on 
the snow-covered summits of the hills, or pouring 
: down through the glens in long rays of golden 
light on to the many lochs and woods which, 
i intermingled with cultivated fields, formed a belt 
i of lowlands at our feet stretching to the Western 
i Ocean. 

! For nearly two hours we pursued our way, 
mounting higher and higher, until we reached a 
broad glen, shut in by very high hills, on Avhieh 
•H-''ere some cairns much aficcted by the foxes. 
Dining this time the old fox-hunter had kept up a 
continuous stream of talk, quite regardless of the 
severity of the ascent, Avhich w'^as such in places as 
to render me glad of the excuse afforded by the 
glorious view below, for a momentary rest. His 
theme was foxes, and it may be imagined that after 
an experience of nearly fifty years he had a good 
deal to say Avorth listening to on the subject. One 
anecdote of a cub I remember. He had been asked 
by some southern laird to preserve any cubs he 
could catch, and to send them south to him for 
turning. out; and one spring he succeeded in 
getting three. Tlicy were too young at tlie time 
of capture to bear the long journey ; but after two 
months he put the three into a wooden box, nailed 
it down, and took it in a cart to the pier, some 
twelve miles distant, where the steamer by Avhich 
he Avas going to send them called. A gentleman 
he met there told him that unless he Avished the 
cubs to die of sulfoeation he had better take the 
top of the box oft“ and bore breathing-holes in it ; 
and Avhile doing so one of them made its escape. 
It was dark at the time ; and after a short pursuit 
he had to give it up as hopeless, aud returned 
home next morning after sending off the remaining 
two. To his astonishment he found the missing 
cub comfortably ensconced iu its accustomed cor- 
ner, and Avas told by his Avife that at eleven the 
]ireAious evening, just three hours after tlie little 
auimal had made its escape, she had hoard some- 
thing scratching at the door, and on opening it 
, found the cub, much travel-stained aud Avet, and 
i evidently very tired, but delighted fit I'caciiiiig 
home again, Hoav it managed to find its Av.'iy oii a 
dark AA-et night oycv a road it had never .see'u, airl 
had only once traversed shut up in a box at tlie 
bottom of a cart, is one of the mysteries of inatincl, ; 
a faculty which ought rather to be ranked Avitli 
reason. 

On entering tbe glen Ian commenced tn cast liis 
hounds, Avhich had hitherto kept to lieel, from .side 
to side; mid Ave had hardly gone a hundred yards 
before they began to get busy, and in a few minute.s 
it Avas evident tiny hud got on the line of a Jbx. 
ICnoAving the ground AV'oli, avo watclied. Uiem Avitli- 
out moving for a little Avhilc, until indeed avc felt 
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. HO doubt as to the particular cairn their quarry 
! had been making for, and then, as his line had by 
no means been a direct one, we had ainple time to 
got above the hounds and, while making our own 
way as direct as possible, watch them, as they 
followed him along the mountain-side. It was 
pleasant to see them all -working together, making 
a cast here or a turn there, as they puzzled out the 
cold scent, their rich full note every now and 
again reaching us as one or other of them was able ; 
to ‘ speak ’ to it. Winding in and out among the 
small corries, but ever rising higher and higher, 
tile tiny pack at last headed direct for the cairn, | 
close to -which we had arrived several minutes 
l.tefore; and -whether the scent was fresher, or they 
were encouraged by again seeing us, every liound 
joined in the musical chorus. 

We were standing on a small eminence close hy, 
and as the rich bell-like notes sounded through the 
clear air of the mountain-tops, an old dog-fox with 
a white-tipped brush stole out, and before Ian could 
get his gun up, was' well under weigh. I am glad 
to say that shooting straight did not form one of 
the old man’s accomplishments, and I saw his 
sings flatten themselves into great white blotches 
on the face of a big black rock a couple of yards 
behind the tod. At the same instant, with a yell 
■which brouglit the hounds to my heels, I rushed 
after it, and only waiting long enough, to see them 
racing away in, full view, I made for the top of 
-the hill, now not many yards distant. Ian, not- 
withstanding old age and white hair.s, was already 
before me, and I had to run hard before I coul(i 
get on level terms with him. The chase was for 
tlie time out of sight though not out of hearing ; 
but after a smart run of half au hour’s duration we 
■came to a jutting j)erpeudicular precipice, forming 
the angle where a smaller glen joined the main 
one, and far below us -we could see the hounds 
racing without a check, while a careful search- of 
the probable line of the tod revealed him making 
the best of his way to a very strong oaini on the 
hill exactly opposite to us. Feeling pretty certain 
that as he had got his mark in that direction, he 
would make it his point, -we sat down on the brink 
of tbe precipice and \vatched both pursuers and 
pur, sued. The latter was evidently gaining ground, 
and seemed to be aware of tbe fact, as he was 
certainly not distressing himself ; but the hounds 
were running so that literally a sheet would have 
covered them, and were hunting his line without 
even a momentary divergence ; so that, however 
well this strong hill-fox might have proved, he 
would have found it no ea.sy "matter to run them 
out of scent. Five mmutes across the glen, and 
another five up the opposite hill, sufliced, how- 
ever, to bring him close to his stronghold; and 
secure in the prospect of immediate safety, he 
had the coolness to turn round and watch his 
})ursuers as they toiled up behind him ; disappear- 
ing from our view the moment after behind the 
great rock and boulders which everywhere lay 
scattered around. - 

As soon as lie did so, we got up and made the 
best of our way across, finding the hounds mounting 
guard on the rock under which he had disappeared.. 
The cairn he had taken refuge in was the strongest 
and large3t,on the property, A chaotic massmf 
loose boulders were strewed one above another 
among enormous masses of rock over au extent of 
some four acres ; and so rough was the walking 


that it was exceedingly difficult if not ab.solutely 
dangerous to attempt to cross it. Eabbits inhabited 
it by the thousand, and the whole mass was con- 
nected more or less by passages beneath the surface. 
Indeed there was nothing to prevent a fox from 
taking the ground on one side find bolting perhaps 
two hundred yards off on the other ; and Ian’s first 
care on arriving was to take hi.s hounds round 
outside, to make sure that it had not done so. 
Satisfied on this point, he chose a position on one 
of the biggest rocks, and after putting his terrier 
iu he retired there, in readiness to lire .if the fox 
bolted. I remained down below, to follow as far 
as practicable the progress of the terrier. The 
little animal well knew its work, and plunged in 
under the rock with the utmost keenness. A 
second after, a yelp or two told that it could feel 
the hot scent, if it had not reached the fox ; but 
tbe yelps grew fainter and fainter, and at last died 
away. I kept moving about among tbe boulders, 
listening at the rabbit-burrows and crevices of the 
rocks, and at last I distinguished the snarl of the 
terrier,, followed at intervals by distant sounds of 
tearing and scratching. The combat, however, if 
combat it was, was taking place very deep down, 
and it was impossible to distinguish wliat was 
going on. By degrees also, even these sounds 
ceased ; and as, after waiting for more than half air 
hour, they were not renewed, Ian joined me, and 
ineffectually called and whistled for his dog. 

After persevering in trying to make out its posi- 
tion for some time, we at length desisted ; and as 
it was necessary for one of us to go for assistance 
in the shape of other terriers and more inon, I-, 
volunteered to undertake the task, leaving. Ian 
to guard the cairn during my absence, A sharp 
run of au hour took me to the farmhouse, where 
the news of our having got a fox in the Gray 
Bock Cairn soon spread ; and by the time I had 
bolted a few moutlifuis of breakfast, and got. some ' 
grub put up for Ian, T found half-a-dozen men 
and three times that -number of terriers and collies 
in readiness to accompany me back. A little 
over two hours saw’ us at the scene of action ; and' 
wm heard that nothing had occurred during my 
absence, except that Ian felt jjretty confident that 
he had once distinguished the sound of his terrier 
scraping. We had brought four others of his up 
with us, and these he at once turned in; wffiile 
everyone who owned a dog of the breed lOUt it: 
into some part of the cairn, and then awaited the 
result ; the collies meanwhile contempla,ting the 
proceedings, sitting on their haunches wflth their 
ears half cocked and their heads a little on one 
side ; jiictures of canine wisdom. The terriers 
had not been iu many minutes before a regular 
chorus of yelping commenced, followed by the 
appearance of one or two of the less courageous 
with their tails well tucked in between their legs, 
only to receive execrations in guttural Gaelic from 
their owners. We now set to work to move some 
of the smaller boulders ; and at the end of about 
an hour’s hard work, -we reached the scene of the 
conflict, and found the fox wffiich we had marked 
to ground, and another, quite dead. 

Great were the rejoicings over the death of 
these two of the shepherds’ enemies, and loud 
the praiaes each man bestowed on his own terrier, 
if he was fortunate enough to possess one. In 
real truth, however, it was those belonging to Ian 
which had done the work, as they were put in 
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first, and not more than three could have reached 
the fox at one time, ' - 

On several other occasions I was out on such- 
like expeditions from dawn to an hour or two 
after dark, during which time we lolled six , foxes, 
one falling a victim to Ian’s .gun, and the rest 
meeting their death in fair fight with one , or 
two terriers ; as except on the occasion I. have 
just related, I do not reniemher more than the 
latter mrmher heing turned in at once. We also 
had some capital runs with the hounds ; and what- 
ever may be the opinion of the legitimate fox- 
hunter, i can assure, him he may have worse sport 
than a day on foot among our Highland hills. 

w. H. D. 


SMUGGLING IN ITS DROLL ASPECTS. 
The Custom-house, London, although it figures 
in almanacs in the list of ^places of public amuse- 
ment,’ is by no means a cheerful building. Situ- 
ated in the extremely busy and dirty thorough- 
fare called Lower Thames Street, next door to 
Billingsgate Market, far-famed for good fish and 
choice, language, it has few attractions for those 
who are not compelled by business needs to 
enter its portal. Here is nothing hut noisy 
activity. Merchants’ clerks, porters, car-men, aii<l 
the niimberless beings who form the rank and 
file of a vast commercial centre, elbow each other 
as they push through the ever swinging doors in 
their anxiety to get their business transacted. 

Occasionally a -knot of country people may be 
met -with in the ‘Long-room’ staring about them 
in the fruitless search after anything in the shape 
of entertainment; hut w'ith these exceptions the 
place is given up to business. If these visitors 
were able to find their way to the Museum, they 
would there see much to both interest and astonish 
them ; hut this part of the building is perhaps 
necessarily withheld from the general public, for 
there seems in the busy hive so much for every- 
body to do, that drones in the shape of sight-seers 
would hardly be welcome. 

Ifot, the Custom-house contains a museum of real 
curiosities— ■memorials of attempts at smuggling. 
Various causes have contributed to the decline 
of contrabandism ns a nieans of livelihood, chief 
among which are the necessary reductions and 
alterations in the Onstoms tariff since the adoption 
in this country of free-trade principles. When 
such valuable and portable articles as watches and 
lace were heavily taxed, the temptation to secrete 
thorn was naturally very common. At the same 
period too tlie duty on sphrits was about five 
times as much as its intrinsic worth, and therefore 
this class of goods afforded a rich harvest to the 
success,ful smuggler. Things are changed now, 
for lace and watches are duty free, and' the tax 
upon spirits has been reduced considerably more, 
than one half. Tobacco and spirits, owing perhaps 
to the universal demand for them, have always, 
above other things, met with the smuggler’s 
particular regard ; and such cases as now come 
before- our police magistrates are generally con- 
fined to these, ' two articles. A matter-of-fact 
heavy fine and confiscation of the surrepti- 
tious goods, is. the msual result of conviction ; 
and the sm,uggler-— which pur childhood’s fancy 
painted as a brave hero fighting the myrmidons 

of an oppressive government in some wild cave 


on the sea-shore— is guietly walked off to prison 
until he can pay the forfeit. ‘The Smuggler’s 
Cave’ still remains ; for with that clinging fond- 
ness for the traditions of past times, it is the 
fashion to dignify any natural crevice in our cliffs 
with that title ; hut now the modern policeman 
steps upon the scene, and pjoetical. idoiis vanish 
with the sound of his creaking contract l)oot,g. ^ 

The chief evidence of smuggling as it lias exisf.nd 
■within the piresent century is furnished by eerlaiu 
articles which have been seized from time to Lime', 
and which are now lodged in the Cnstom-housii 
Museum. It is to this Museum that ivo now 
intend to direct our readers’ attention, and more 
esjiecially to a certain large cabinet in the corner' 
of the room, the contents of which, supply a title 
to this paper. The first thing which is pointed out 
to us is a ship’s ‘ fender,’ wdrieh we may remuid 
our readers is a block of wood with a rope attached 
slung over the bows to prevent the abrasion which 
might be caused by contact with another vessel. 
This particular fender was found to bo hollow, 
and to contain several pounds of compres.sed 
tobacco. The officer who • thought of looking for 
the soothing weed in such a receptacle must have 
been an extremely ’cute individual. But here is 
a still more extraordinary hiding-place, and one 
which, must have involved a journey aloft for its 
detection — a ship’,s block, the sheave or wheel 
of which is actually made of solid tobacco. Here 
is an ornamental pedestal which, once adorned 
the corner of a captain’s cabin, and would perhaps 
adorn it still, had it not been found gorged with 
contraband cigars. Another commander appears 
to have been a more moderate smoker, for he was 
content with only two pounds of cheroots, which 
were found inside a sham loaf on his breakfast 
table. Here we have a number of eigfil’s knotted 
singly on a string, like the tail of <a kite ; these 
were dropped between the inner and outer timbers 
of a .ship’s side ; whilst holes drilled in the ends of 
an egg-box furnish lodging for several more. 

A broomstick does not seem at fmst sight to 
offer much room for concealment, but here is 
one which, accidentally broken, revealed a core 
of that rope-like commodity known to tho.se who 
chew the weed, a,s ‘pigtail,’ Cakes of tobacco 
formed to fit; into the sole of a boot .shew another 
ingenious mode of disposal. But the prize for 
inventive talent must certainly be avnrded to 
the clever rascal who compressed snuff into slabs, 
and stamped them to exactly imitate the oil-cake,s 
on which cattle are fattened. Whether the dis- 
covery of the deception was owing to moral objec- 
tions on the part of some experienced cow to chew 
anything stronger than cud doe.s not transpire ; but 
tlie real nature of the food was somehow ascer-, 
tained, and what might have proved the .staple of 
a lucrative trade, was transformed into the original 
dust from wdiich it sprung. 

The stewardess of a Jersey steamer i,s the ne.xt 
delinquent who comes before our notice. On 
various occasions the petticoat has been found to 
be a useful auxiliary to tluj smuggler, and the one 
■which was taken from this lady sufficiently proves 
the truth of our remark, for twenty-seven pounds 
of tobacco were hidden in its folds. Two more 
garments of the same nature contained respec- 
tively eighteen and twenty pound, s of cigars ; 
whilst another, -with the help oi' a number of fesh- 
bladders hanging from the wai.stban(l, was charged 
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with several gallons of brandy. Bladders of cognac 
have also been found attached to a ship’s keel 
several feet under water. It is to be presumed 
tliat the discovery of these last was not made in 
the Thames, the water of that river not being 
celebrated for its transparency. Artificial lobster- 
pots thrown overboard with corks attached, also 
afford favourite receptacles for various articles. 
Another stewardess, in this case belonging to a 
Eotterdam boat, did a little ostensible trading in 
pigeons. Here is the box in which they were 
caged, constructed with a false bottom, below which 
were hidden a few pounds of Cavendish. It is a 
question whether birds ever before so well deserved 
to be called carrier pigeons. The journey to Eot- 
terdain is hut a short one, so that although this 
lady did not indulge in such wholesale doings as 
her sister of Jersey, she worked on the principle 
that ‘ many a little makes a mickle.’ Here is 
an apparently well-bound volume which a studious 
individual carried under his arm during the trans- 
action of his daily business at one of the docks. 
It was found to be made of glass, moulded into the 
form of a hook, and covered with leather. That 
it was a work of much spirit was proved from the 
fact that it was full of eaa de vie. Another hook 
is exhibited, the leaves of which are punched 
through -with round holes from cover to coyer, 
for the reception of watches. 

We are told that the detection of most of these 
contrivances for concealing goods about the person 
has been due to the nervous trepidation of the 
delinquents themselves ; an apt illustration of 
Hamlet’s words : ‘ Thus conscience does make 
cowards of us all.’ It would seem an almost 
impossible task to secrete one hundred and forty- 
seven watches in a single garment, hut neverthe- 
less one individual succeeded in doing so. Unfor- 
tunately he found a difficulty in sitting down, 
and the continued fatigue ot’ keeping his feet 
during a long voyage so told upon his nerves, 
that fancying he was detected and watched, 
he gave himself up to justice, literally clothed in 
his '’own confusion. Here we have four tin boxes 
about an inch in depth and about two feet square, 
having a capacity of four and a half gallons, 
which, filled with spirit, were found hidden below 
the clothing in a passenger’s boxes. But the latest 
contribution to the Museum is a small quantity of 
treacle-like fluid labelled ‘ Nicotine Poison.’ This 
is a sample of a consignment lately received from 
Hamburg, and politely returned to the port of 
shipment, by order of the Customs Board. It is 
imagined that some enterprising genius had it in 
his "inind to convert by its aid the refuse leaves 
of the British cabbage into Havana cigars. Wo 
have already had experience of Hamburg sherry 
and Hambmg butter, and doubtless the Customs 
Commissioners had these commodities in view 
when they rejected the persuasive overtures of 
the narcotic in question. 

Besides the things which we have enumerated, 
there are various . articles of interest in this 
Museum. . Several curious old prints, shewing 
what the Custom-house was like in the days 
when the London suburbs were little villages, 
separated from the city by some miles of meadow- 
land. It was then the practice of the Commis- 
sioners to ride or drive to their duties, and stable 
accommodation was therefore a necessary adjunct 
of the premises. Here too are shewn the dies 


used when each outport had its own particular 
seal— this was years ago, before the telegraphs 
and railways had so effectually lessened their 
distance from London. ‘Leverpoole’ was then 
a creek attached ' to the port of Chester ; on 
the other hand, many towns which have now 
sunk into comparative insigni{ic<anee, were then 
flourishing sea-ports of great commercial activity. 
Some curious records relative to the payment 
of officers are also well worth attention. Here 
wo learn, by marginal notes, that certain un- 
fortunate beings are to be deprived of their 
salaries, ‘ they being Papists ; ’ whilst one is 
mulcted of his due because rids wife is now or was 
lately a Papist.’ These notes were written in the 
year previous to that which saw the landing of the 
Prince of Orange, and they form a singularly 
terse comment upon the state of public feeling 
which led to that event. The world is now nearly 
two hundred years older, and has grown more 
tolerant, ’We cannot say that it has become 
honest ; hut for the reasons already given, it is 
not likely that many additions ■will be made to 
the curiosities of Smuggling. 

THE MONTH; 

SCIEHCB ASrn ARTS. 

The Eoyal Agricultural Society’s Journal, No. 23, 
recently published, abounds with information likely 
to interest other persons as well as farmers. There 
is a good account of the implements exhibited at 
the Philadelphia Centennial Show, in which many 
clever contrivances are described, among them 
not a few shewing that Canada is by no means 
deficient in inventive ingenuity. Dr Voeleker in 
his exijeriments on roots e.xplains that swedes 
when allowed to sprout a second time transfer two- 
thirds of tlieir solid substance to their tops or 
leaves ; and he caEs attention to a series of experi- 
ments carried on in France which lead to the con- 
clusion that ‘roots mature more readily when 
j)lauted closer, and often yield a heavier crop per 
acre, than when they are planted too widely apart.’ 
In his chemical report the doctor exposes the trick- 
ery used in the manufacture of oil-cake, and says 
that he has ‘considered it his duty to refer to these 
matters because be knows that mal-practices of 
cake crushers and dealers are again gradually ex- 
tending all over England.’ Then comes an article 
on the use and value of straAV as food, which will 
surprise most readers ; and next we find a Eeport 
on anatysis of butter drawn up for the Board of 
Inland Eevenue, iu which the reporters state that 
the more butter is washed and kneaded to expel 
the curd the better will it he j and that ‘ while 
some of the finest and best prepared butters under- 
go Ettle or no change, there is in othens a gradual 
disappearance of the characteristic principles of 
butter, and a consequent assimilation to the con- 
stitution of an ordinary animal fat. This change, 
which appears to be due to an incipient fermenta- 
tion, and is generally accompanied by the develop- 
ment of fungi, is probably caused either by the 
use of sour cream or by insufficient care in making 
the butter.’ “We only add the remark that the 
souring of butter is more frequently caused by 
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a succession of floods^ and in another by a succes- 
sion of droughts, it might be hard to persua<ie 
him that, generally, the former was a remarlcably 
dry year, and the latter a remarkably wet one. 
The "opinions of people who trust to their sensa- 
tions in a cpiestion of this kind, are swayed from 
side to side hy every change of weather. It is 
only by taking annual averages for many places 
and many years that the truth comes out.’ 

Papers hearing on this question were read during 
the past session at the Eoyal Society, shewing 
til at by careful observation of the periodical phe- 
nomena abov^c mentioned, it would be possible to 
foretell aud provide against the calamitous seasons 
of famine which occur in India. This would 
indeed he a beneficent application of physical 
science ; hut the results of observation are not yet 
sufficiently definite. General Strachey, F.R.S., read 
a paper to prove, by a negative process, that ‘ there 
has been no sufficient evidence adduced of any 
periodicity at all.’ Thus the question remains 
open to further observation and argument, of which 
there will he no lack ; hut we may anticipate that 
a profitable direction will - he given to both by the 
new Council appointed hy the Treasury to govern 
the Meteorological Office. This Council comprises 
the Hycli’ographer of the Admiralty, and five 
Fellows of the Eoyal Society eminently qualified 
to deal with scientific ' questions and direct the 
work of the Office. 


A FIJIAN TEAGEDY, 

The following sad story is correct in its details ; it 
occurred within the writer’s ken, and may serve to 
illustrate how English civilisation and laws aflect 
the Fijian mind and mode of thought. About four 
years ago Eavnso loni was the principal chief of 
Waia, one of a group of islands the most westerly , 
in Fiji, called the Yasawas, About that time the 
parvenu Fijian government had just been formed ; 
and we planters and natives were blessed with a 
travesty of English laws and institutions down in 
the Yasawas ; one of our planters -was made a 
warden, a court-house was established, and a posse 
of native police sent down. It need hardly be 
said that these proceedings were a mystery to the 
native ; and even close to Levuka, the more 
enlightened of them could at first hardly he 
brought to understand the idea of any government. 
At ail events, Eavuso troubled himself very little 
about the new nata-ni-tu, as the government wius 
called hy the natives, hut caxriect on in the old 
Fijian style of his fathers. Now there was a 
young man in Waia w'ho made love to all the 
young girls ; and not content with that, he also 
paid iiis attentions to the married women. The 
Fijians are a jealous lot and by-and-hy a mob 
of angry husbands complained of this young fellow 
, to their chief Eavuso, who, with the advice of the 
old men iii full council, decided that this gay 
lover was to he buturaka-6d, or turkey tramped as 
.we whites call it. This buturaka-ing is an institu- 
tion peculiar' to Fiji. The unfortunate is knocked 
down ; and the ..natives djvnce and jump on hiin 
until he is insensible and nearly dead. A man 
seldom recovers'-, thoroughly from a good, or rather 
a bad, buturalca-,in^ 

Some, doubtless, of. the jealous husbands or 
their friends were among the party that hutu- 


raka-ed the gay deceiver, because they carried 
out their orders so -well that in three weeks after 
the young fellow died from the eifects, 

Iii the' old times, most of us whites and natives 
would have said: SSenm him. right,’ aud the 
matter would have ended. Eut now there was. 
law in the land ; our \vardeii was just appointed, 
and, new-broomish-like, ordered the arrest of 
Eavuso. After some trouble, ho ■was coaxed to 
surrender, and was confined at Somo-Somo, await- 
ing trial. Nothing so puzzles a .Fijian as the slow 
procedure of our EugHsh law ; aud poor .jlavuso 
pined in prison. So one day he asked his Ban 
(jailers) to be allowed a walk : they accompanied 
him ; and all sat down under a large ivi tree. _ After 
a time the chief proposed to get some ivis, and 
climbed the tree for the purpose. When he got to 
the top, he called out to his astonished guanls that 
he w'as going to throw himself down headlong. 
‘Tell yonr wdiite judge,’ said he, ‘that I am a 
chief and the son of a chief; that I can’t survive 
the disgrace of being imprisoned like a felon ; that 
the punishment given to the man of^ mine was 
just— he was a had man ; that I am a chief, and had 
a right to punish him vaka-viti ’ (after the manner 
of Fiji). So saying, he threw hinrsfdf down, broke 
his back, and died''shortly afterwards. 

In a day or two the news of the chiefks death 
reached Waia, and a wail went up from each little 
village embowered in its cocoa-nut grove, for the 
death of their ‘ Turaga,’ as they call their chiefs. 
His wife, Lau Wai (to strike water’ as in fishing), 
and young daughter (fifteen years only) made up 
their minds that their chief should not go unac- 
companied to Hades, but have some one to cook 
and look after him there. So one night they tied 
a rope between two trees, twisted it round their , 
necks, and so strangled themselve.s after the -old" 
Fijian fashion. The.se people had been Christian.s 
ten years, but evidently believed in their old tra- 
ditions still. Our warden was not a bad fellow, 
and I believe the unfortunate re.sult of his fiast 
attempt at enforcing English law among the native.s 
caused him many a pang. 

And now the sad tale of the death of this 
unfortunate "Waia chief and his family is told in 
many a Fijian hamlet, in the cool evenings, as the 
sun goes down, under the shade of the lofty ivis 
aud cocoa-nut trees ; and the .women and chijdreu 
hear with a thrill of the power of that mysterious 
raata-ni-tu -whose action hurled a Fijian chief from 
his high estate, and sent him and his devoted wife 
and d'aughter prematurely before the face of their 
Maker. 
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better than — fools. Very hard ! But the warning 
offered is useful. If people of good standing will 
believe in absurdities without proper examination, 
they must take the consec[uence3. 

We have been led to make these remarks by a 
perusal of the lately issued work, Mesmerism^ 
Spiritualism, £c., Historically and Scientifically con- 
sidered, by Dr W. B. Carpenter. In this ably- 
written and eminently readable small volume, the 
. author brings to bear a long experience in scientific 

■ inquiry into the popular crazes and impostures 
I of the last forty years, beginning with Mesmerism 
I and Table-turning, and ending with Spiritualism in 
I the severai shapes it has assumed. We commend the 

■ book to the serious consideration of the credulous. 

I Tracing the history of marvels of different kinds, 

Dr Carpenter states that, the whole has been ‘a 
long succession of epidemic delusions, the form of 
which has changed from time to time, whilst their 
essential nature has remained the same through- 
out ; and that the condition which underlies them 
all is the siibjection of the mind to a dominant idea. 
There is a constitutional tendency in many minds 
to he seized by some strange notion which takes 
entire possession of them ; so that all the actions 
of the individual “ thus possessed ” are results of its 
operation.' Placed on this footing, the Predomi- 
nant Delusion, he it a belief in witchcraft, mesme- 
rism, or spiritualism, is a kind of monomauiacal 
frenzy. An absurd idea has got possession of 
the individual, and no reasoning with him to the 
contrary will have any effect in driving it out. 
tie will absolutely get out of temper if his fanciful 
notions are so much as questioned. Usually the 
moaiomania spreads ; and the more who suffer 
themselves to he affected, the keener and more 
demonstrative does the delusion become. Certain 
frantic religious ferments in past and recent times 
have been due to nothing else than strange con- 
tagious influences, of which, after a time, when 
passion has .subsided, all are pretty well ashamed, 
and fain to stifle out of disagreeable remembrance. 
We happen- to have seen several of these prevalent 
ernes, droll in some respects, but very pitiable. 
After such mental disturbances, things, happily, 


PREDOMIUAKT DELUSIONS. 
Seeing is believing! Such is an old saw, not 
usually called,in question, and yet it is exceedingly 
fallacious. A great many phenomena seemingly 
true by the eyesight are not true at all. Ignor- 
ance and prejudice have led to very extraordinary 
mistakes. We speak of the sun rising and setting, 
because it appears to do so, hut it neither sets 
nor. rises. The earth turns in front of it like 
a roast turning before a fire. A conjurer will 
cleai-ly shew you that he will bring any number 
of eggs out of an empty hat. He only brings 
them out of his sleeve, where they were cunningiy 
concealed. And so on with a great many other 
illusions, all seemingly fair and above board, but 
in which we are imposed on either by our senses, 
or by some fallacy in reasoning. Less than two 
hundred years ago, courts of justice were hanging 
and burning thousands of old women for 'being 
witches — all on a sort of evidence w'hich in the 
present day -would only be laughed at. The -world 
now knows better than believe .such trash, but it 
took a long time to learn ; and even yet this highly 
experienced and much complimented world occa- 
sionally falls into the most absurd crazes ; or 
perhaps we should more correctly say, there are 
large numbers of tolerably educated but credulous 
people who with a taste for the wonderful are ever 
ready to believe in any kind of nonsense that 
turns up. These -worthy individuals are, of course, 
not without excuse. Starting with the principle 
that there may be forces in nature which science 
has as yet failed to dLscluse, we should be cautious 
in asserting that any particular phehomenon that 
seems incomprehensible is a result of mere illusion 
or imposture. Let every mysterious demonstra- 
tion, they say, he impartially inquired into. Quite 
correct. The misfortune, however, is, that before 
the matters in question have been examined 
impartially by the light of science, the craze gets 
ahead, and many persons weakly allowing them- 
•selves to be carried away by their feelings, get 
painfully compromised, and are by the more cool 
and cautious part of mankind set down as little 
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shake themselves right at last, and all goes on as experience, we offer this as a hint to the hahitnally 
nsnal. The fever has subsided. sleepless. 

Often, able and estimable men. suffer themselves f'hc amusing hook before us, the author shews 
to be affected by the prevailing craae, and lead on how clairvoyants have imposed on public ixssem- 
others as imitators. It is now about forty years blies by tricks, which could be seen through by 
since, when by invitation to a friend’s house, we feptical observers Miss Martineau, as is wel 
were present at an evening seance in which an hnown, had a pro oim e le in le marve s o 
. p ^ mesmerism. This lady had a servant, J., to whom 

eminent professor at one of our universities , , , i i , 

, . . t ,, -..1 1 i 1 /• 1 4.7 was imputed wonderful powers oL clairvojmnce. 

entertained the company with what he conEdently one occasion, while in tlie mesmeric sleep, she 
believed to be mesmeric experiments, such as gave ‘ the particulars of the wreck of a vessel, of 
sending persons to sleep, or rendering them tern- which her cousin was one of the crew ; as also of 
porarily mute by bidding them ‘ tie their tongue,’ the previous loss of a hoy overboard ; with which 
Here was a man skilled in a branch of physical particulars, it was _ positively affirmed by Miss 
science, but of ea^er temperament and with a rage Martineau, and believed by many on her autho- 
for novelty, lending himself indiscreetly to certain pty, that the girl could not have been previously 
popular delusions which had originated in the informed, as her aunt had only brought the account 
* ■ , p p 1 7 , ■./r° ■ . to the house when the seance was nearly termi- 

ctMred of a charlato Mesmeno ejpon- jjta M., two ovomnRs 

mente of this sort wore for a tjmo a fairoante j,fta„aTda, when agaii ii deep, “whether she 
amusement, ihey reminded ns of the supersti- j-^ew what she related by hearing her aunt telling 
tion in the old legends, in which ‘ glamour ’ is said the people below,” J. replied; No ; I saw the place 
to have been cast over w'eak-ininded individuals, and tbe people themselves — like a vision.” And 
This ancient glamour consisted in producing by Miss Martineau believed her.’ After all, the girl 
looks and gestures a negatiou of self-assertion, was proved to be an impostor. A medical frienfi, 
The operator threw the patient into a kind of raakmg f rigorous investigation discovered 
speU-bound or dreamy condition without any ‘ unequivocally that J.’s aunt had toM^the wliok 
^ p . • T4. 4.7 J. story to her sister, in whose house Miss M. was 

power of corrert Monmg It was the ooi,q.uest „ ft™ W« S./ore fte aid 

of the strong and resolute mil over the weak that thSugh J. was not then in the room, the cit- 
and irresolute, through the effects of a kind of cumstaiices ■were fully discussed in her pi’eseuee 
jugglery. before she was summoned to the mesmeric por- 

Mesnieric sleep, as it is called, is ordinarily formance. Thus not only was J. completely dis- 
produced by seemingly mystic passes of the credited as a seer, but the value of all testimony 
hands, and an intense coiicentnation of looks such marvels was seriously lowered, when so 
on the eyes of the person operated upon. In it intelligent a witness as Harriet Martineau could 
thoroia nothing rnaLuout." Dr Ca^pente or- 

pta that It ‘corrosponds pramely in character ^ ^ 1, careful innairy which ehe ought 

■With what is known in medicine as “ hysteric to have made before committing herself to them.’ 
coma ; ’’ the insensibility being as profound while A preconceived determination or proneness to 
it lasts as in the coma of narcotic poisoning or believe in the reality of any seeming marvel 
pressure on the brain ; hut coming on and pass- without any other evidence than the senses, goes 
ing off with such suddenness as to shew that a way to explain the stories that are fondly 
it 'is dependent upon some transient condition cherished by the dupe.s of spiritualism The epor 
of the sensorium, which, with our present taking things for granted. At one time 

.... pp 4. * 7 -4. people were all agog as to the wonders ol table- 

knowledge, we can pretty CHtanly assign to a it to remember liow tbo 

reduction in the supply ^ ot blood caused by a ^vondcr was speedily e.x]iTocled by the appliances 
sort 01 spasmodic contraction of the blood-vessels.’ suggested by Faraday. He conclusively shewed 
This explanation, on a physiological basis, con- that the operators, however honest, unconsciously 
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capable of answering questions put to the operator 
who presses on the board with his hands. Ho 
doubt, the pencil will write answers as required, 
but it does so only by the conscious or unconscious 
muscular action of the hands on the hoard. This 
weah device of pretending to get answers to ques- 
tions hy the agency of an inanimate piece of wood 
and a pencil, has been resorted to hy real or sham 
believers in spiritualism ; and we are presented 
with the melancholy spectacle of decent-looking 
ladies and gentlemen sitting gravely round a table 
affecting to hold a conversation with beings in the 
unseen world. 

J ust fis mesmerism lost its reputation as a branch 
of p.sycbology, so has spiritualism begun to he 
estimated at its true value. It was always veiy 
much against it, that its professors held their 
s4§,nces in darkened apartments, and that for the 
most part they took money for the display of their 
wonders. The thing became a trade, and so it 
would have continued but for the prosecution 
and conviction of persons who stood guilty of im- 
posture, and of taking money under false pretences. 
To add to the discomfiture of trading spiritualists, 
their tricks have been exposed in the book, Lights I 
and Shadows of Spiritualism, by D. D. Home, who, 
however, lets it he known that he is among the 
few genuine professors of the art whose operations 
are alleged to be beyond suspicion ! As shewn hy ' 
Dr Carpenter^ deception is not confined to those 
who practise for gain. He speaks of young ladies 
who take pleasure in imposing on elderly persons 
hy tricks of an. ingenious kind, ‘ I could tell/ 
says he, ‘ the particulars, in my possession, of the 
detection of the imposture practised hy one of the 
most noteworthy of these lady-mediums, in the 
distribution of flowers which she averred to he 
brought in hy the “siurits’^ in a dark seance, 
fresh from the garden and wet with the dew of 
heaven; these flowers having really been pre- 
viously collected in a basin up-stairs, and watered 
out of a decanter standing hy— as was proved by 
the fact, that an inquisitive sceptic having furtively 
introduced into the water of the decanter a small 
quantity of a nearly colourless salt (ferrocyanide 
of potassium), its presence in the dew of the 
flowers was afterwards recognised by the appro- 
priate chemical test ' (a per-salt of iron), which 
brought out “ Prussian-blue.” ’ 

Other instances are presented of deceptions 
practised in private seances ; but for these and much 
that illustrates the whole tenor of the delusion, 
we must refer to the work itself. We restrict 
ourselves to quoting only one, but a very pertinent 
remark : ‘ It is affirmed, such exposures prove 
nothing against the genuineness of any new mani- 
festation. Bat I affirm that to any one accu.stomed 
to weigh the value of evidence, the fact that the 
testimony in favour of a whole series of antecedent 
claims has been completely; upset, seriously invali- 
dates (as I have shewn in regard to mesmeric 
dairmyance) the trustworthiness of the testimony 
in favour of any new claimant to occult” powers. 
Why should I believe the testimony of any believer 
in the genuineness of D’s performances,, when he 
has been obliged to admit that he has been egre- 
giously deceived in the cases of A, B, and G 

For this instructive and admirably written work, 
offering a lucid philosophical explanation of the 
source of Predominant Delusions, which are apt to 
he turned to a bad account hy the designing, and 


are In every sense mischievous, as conveying erro- i 
neons notions of natural phenomena, the learned, 
author deserves the hearty thanks of the com- i 
munity. w. c. I 


THE LAST OF THE HADDOHS. 

OHAPIER XSXV.— A IWELVEMOSfTH APTBE. 

A G-LOEiotJS morning in early August. I was 
standing in a large cheerful room, from the win- 
dows of which was an extensive view of beautiful 
country, hill and dale, clothed with the rich ripe 
■fullness of fruit-time, while to ear was borne ‘ the 
distant cries of reapers in the corn — aE the live 
murmur of a summer day/ 

I was attiring myself— -or I ought rather to say- 
being attired— for a wedding, attended ri^ht royally, 
no less than twenty handmaidens hovering about 
me, each eager to do something towards my adorn- 
ment ; and each as desirous that I should look 
my very best as I was myself, which is saying a 
great deal. Never was slave of fashion more 
anxious to make an effective appearance than was 
I on this bright August morning. But even I 
began to be satisfied as the process of adornment 
went on, and I was gradusdly transformed from 
a sober brown chrysalis into a brilliant butterfly. 
A bright Hue silk dress, an elegant lace cloak, 
Avhite bonnet with blush roses, &e. (&c, Ever3'- 
thing, be it understood, of the very best that money 
could buy, and made in the latest mode, there not 
being a sombre colour or faded shred about me.. 

‘ All new and fresh and bright, as befits a butter- 
fly !' I ejaculated, contemplating myself with a 
glad smile. 

And then there was the one thing — ah, I knew hi 
now ; my prayers had been answered ! Eveo 
allowing for the flush of excitement, this was not 
the face of a twelvemonth i^o smiling gaily back 
at me from the dressing-glass. The eyes had lost 
their mournfnlness, the mouth had become used 
to smile, and the whole face was full_ of life and 
colour. ‘Yes; it all matches beautifully/ I ac- 
knowledged, in smiling assent to the exelamatione 
of my attendants. ‘ But I require care, you know,’ 
as they all jiressed about me ; ‘ not a rose must 
be crushed. And it is to be hoped that I shall 
not forget that I wear a train, and spoil the effect 
by falling over it ; ’ which raised a laugh amongst 
my handmaidens, as royal wit should. Then being 
pronounced ‘ finished/ I went out into the gallery, 
and descended the broad staircase (my home was 
one of the finest old mansions in Kent) with my 
train about me. In the long room I was met 
Jane Osborne, who, after examining me very criti- 
cally from head to foot, was graciously pleased to. 
add her testimony to that of the rest, and pro- 
nounce that I should do. I was nevertheless 
obliged to call her to order in a little aside for 
a certain trembling of the voice and moisture in 
the eyes — a weakness not to be looked over in . 
Jane Osborne. 

‘ God bless you, Mary ! By five o’clock, rememi- 
■berJ'. .. 

I just touched her lips, since she would have it 
so, notwithstanding my pointing it out to her tlmt 
it. was not a time for sentiment ; and then with 
her hand in mine and attended by my train, I 
went into' the court-yard, where my carriage awaited 
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‘Ifc couldn’t have been grander, if it had been At the words, ‘Who giveth this woman to be 
created out of a pumpkin 1' I whispered to Jane. married to this man?’ Major Maitland gave the 

I She looked uneasily at me. ‘ Do not try to necessary response ; but both bride and bride- 
jest, Mary/ she replied-anxiously. groom turned tlieir eyes upon me, as though the 

‘ Why not ? if I feel equal to it, you foolish gift were mine, 
person!’ As soon as the ceremony w'as over, Philip 

‘Are you equal to it, Mary?’ and Lilian turned towards me; and for a few 

H}idU. If I had doubted it before, I knew moments we tliree gave no thought to the con- 
when I. saw myself in the glass this morning, venanccs, as we clasped liands and murmured a 
Yon ought to be able to see the difference.’ few words meant only for each oilier. Then tluj 

‘Yes/ she murninred, ‘there is a difference, rest of the party gathered about the bride and 
— ^You will find the flowers in the carriage, Mary.’ bridegroom, and I became conscious of the presence 
I stepped in, and was swiftly borne away, of others that were known to me : Philip’s brother 
amidst — I had almost written a flourish of Mr Dallas, and his wife, and Mrs TrafFord and 
trumpets, so very loud and shrill were some her sister-in-law hlrs Chichester. Marian Trafibrd 
of the voices shouting all sorts of good wishes was gorgeously attired in what no doubt was the 
after me. latest Paris fashion ; although I think that even 

I flattered myself that the effect was very telling she w\as conscious that her splendour did iiQfc 
indeed, when my equipage, with its spirited horses eclipse mine. They had not evidently expected 
and coachman and footman wearing large breast- to see me there, and both, I felt, watched very 
plates of flowers, drew up before the porch of the curiously for any slight giving- way upon luy part, 
pretty little ivy-covered vale church. I was But if I could calmly meet Philip’s eyes, it inay 
received by the beadle and pew-opeuer with due be imagined that I ^v'as proof against the scrutiny 
respect, and found that I was in very good time, of either Marian Trafford or her sister-i)i-law. And 
The gentlemen' and some of the guests were Mrs Chichester’s softly spoken little aside: ‘Did 
already in the vestry, said the pew-opener ; and not I think that the binde and bridegroom were an 
in the porch were waiting two pretty young admirably matched couple, even to age — eighteen 
bride’s-maids, who eyed me rather curiously, and thirty was just as it should be ; w'as it not?’ 
They had just time to remind me that my place was asseu'ted to with a cheerfulness which did not 
was with the guests inside the church, aird I to seem to gratify her as a looker-on might have 
reply that I preferred waiting there, when a expected it to do. 

carriage of much more modest pretensions than There was only one shadow on the bride’s lovely 
mine drew up, and the two I waited for stepped face, and that came when she signed her name ; 
out. and perhaps it was natural enough that klujor 

‘Mary, Mary!’ ejaculated Lilian, springing to- Maitland should frown at the remembrance of the 
wards me with outstretched arms, forgetiul, as I wrong done to his sister. But it was the last time 
even then had the nerve to remind her, of our Lilian would be so pained, and she was not 
finery. What would become of me if I gave allowed time to dwell upon it now. 
way now ? ‘ Mary, Mary ! ’ When we stood aside for her and Philip to pass 

And no sooner had I released my.self from out, she caught iny hand and drew mo with them, 
Lilian than there was my dear old Mrs Tipper and in that very unorthodox fashion we left the 
giving me a good honest hug, utterly regardless church and entered the carriage — ‘ j\Iary’s carriage, 
of appearances. And as to finery ! she had long as Lilian termed it. There not being room enough 
ceased to allow that to interfere with her love, and at the cottage, the breakfast was to take 3 )lace at 
was not to be daunted by any such consideration Hill Side, and we were driven there-— so far as a 
now. . carriage could convey us — for we had to alight at 

The little bride's-maids, who ■ were very care- the foot of tlio hill and walk the remainder'of the 
fully guarding tlieir laces and muslins, reserving di, stance. 

themselves for the right moment, looked witli As soon as we reached the plantations, Lilian 
much disfavour at an ebullition of feeling at took my face between her hands and g.'wed at me 
the wrong point in the ceremony ; and now with anxious tender eyes. Then, with a deep- 
reminded ns that it w.-is half-past eleven, and drawn sigh of relief and a radiant smile she mur- 
that the clergyman and the other guests had been inured ; ‘ It was true, Philip ; she is happy !’ 
waiting some time. At which, with a meaning ‘Yes; thank God!’ he ejaculated, 
look at me, Mrs Tipper put Lilian’s hand into I made it the occasion for a little jest about my 
mine, and we two passed up the aisle together, truth having been doubted ; and ' by that time 
whilst the dear little woman walked after us with .some of the others had come up with us, when the 
the hride’s-maids, notwithstanding their whispered bride naturally absorbed all the attentit)n, and tlie 
; protestations that it was ‘wrong— altogether wrong rest was easy. It was the first wed ding-lu'eak Fast 
—and the eflect was quite spoiled ! ’ ^ at which I had been a guest, and thercForo I was 

As Philip turned to meet us, 1_ put his bride’s not aufait in such matters. I can only ,s;iy tlint if 
hand, into hia with a smile which appeared to there were any little divergences from the etiquette 
satisfy 'even him. Moreover, Robert Wentworth’s proper upon such occasions, they were uivobserved 
' face brightened, and Robert 1iYentworth’.s critical by me. I knew that tlie two 1 most cared for 
■ observance luxd been anticipated with some little in the world were made ]iapj>y, and that all the 
anxiety. ^ . ■ , , , , . . of us were pleasant with caVh other, as befitted 

liUians uncle,, the father of the bride’s-maids, wedding-guests. I was afterwards told tliat the 
was to ‘ give her away he looked not a little bride’s-maids thought that they liad amt btsen sulfi- 
cunously at the person whose appearance seemed ciently considered in being only provided with one 
to cause so much sensation ; but his curiosity did gentleman, and he so grave a one as Robert Weut- 
notafieetme. worth. And Philip’s brother and his wife were 
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said to loe very stiff witli ns all; -whilst Major 
Maitland was more anxious than it -was polite to 
he to catch an early return train, reminmng his 
daughters that tAe^^must not ho the cause of his i 
losing it, and so forth. But I looked through rose- | 
coloured spectacles, and it seemed all flowers and 
sunsliine to me. 

Dear old Mrs Tipper and I sat together ; and it 
did me not a little good to feel the eloquent 
pressure of her hand, which she now and again 
slipped into mine as the breakfast went on. I am, 
to this clay, not Cj[uite sure how much Mrs Tipper 
knew of the truth ; hut I saw that she at anyrate 
guessed something of it, -when, in a tremulous 
voice, .she -^'hispered a few words about my having 
given happiness to her child. 

I tried a little jest about still having enough and 
to spare. . i 

‘ Yes, my dear ; that is the best of it ; you really 
arc happy. Thank God, you are, reaping' 

I hurriedly commenced asking questions about i 
Becky, who, as I had so much hoped she would, 
w-as about to become the wife of Tom. He was 
engaged for the garden at Hill Side, and it was 
arranged that he should live with Ms wife at the 
cottage. Mrs Tipper elected to continue her 
cottage life ; and as she had become very much 
attached to Becky, she w'as very glad to adopt my 
suggestion, that the married couple should live 
with her. 

It must not be supposed that I was ignorant of 
anything which had transpired during my absence. 
I had regularly corresponded with Lilian, although 
I held firm to my first resolution, not to return 
amongst them again until Philip and she were 
married, and so brought about the event at an 
earlier date than it might otherwise have taken 
place. I need not say that Becky proved a firm 
ally, and faithfully kept my secret. Faithful 
Becky! how difficxilt it was for some time to get her 
to talk about her happiness to me ! This fii'st day 
of my reappearance, I inquired in vain for Becky ; 
she was not to he found. I only caught sight of 
her once when I was leaving Hill Side, wmtching 
mo from the back staircase, her eyes and nose 
bearing eloquent witness to violent emotion; but 
wlien I turned to speak to her, she sped away as 
fast as her feet would carry her. 

As soon as might be, the bride slipped away 
with Mrs Tipper and me, to the increased dis- 
approbation of the bride’s-maids, who prided them- 
selves upon being actpainted wdth all the pro- 
prieties for such occasions. But it was not to be 
expected that we could allow two comparative 
strangers to act as tire-xvomen to our Lilian ; and 
we carried her off, regardless of the murmurs about 
its being ‘ all wrong — quite wrong I ’ and so forth. 

Once alone together, we three behaved — well, I 
wdll say as any other three women who love each 
other and are not above having feelings might be 
expected to behave under such circumstances. I 
contrived to satisfy Lilian, as I had satisfied her 
aunt, that I was no unhappy martyr, as she asked 
me question after question, eyeing me with wistful 
loving eyes. 

‘ And you -will not desert us again, Mary ?■ ’ 

‘No ; I will not desert you again, Lilian.’ 

‘It is quite delightful to see her like this — 
quite a grand personage, with a fine carriage and 
livery servants and all the rest of it ; isn’t it, auntie ? 
I may now confess, Mary, that I have been the 


least bit afraid that your talking about living in. 
a grand old house with a number of attendants to 

do your bidding, was •’ 

‘ Was what, goosy V • | 

‘Too much like a fairy tale ; and you know you i 
used to talk like that sometimes, -when you — when 
I have fancied that you w'ere not quite happy.’ i 
‘ Are you satisfied at last, dearie ? ’ 1 

‘ Yes, I am— yes, quite. You look really happy.’ 

I mentally offered up a thanksgiving, as she went 
on: ‘But of course I am longing to know how it 
all came about. Eecollect, you have promised to 
explain everything very exactly in. your first letter, i 
Recollect too that I leave dear auntie to your care ; 
and of course we shall expect to find our sister 
here on our return.’ 

I promised ; and when we presently conducted 
the bride in her travelling-dress to the drawing- 
room, she was looking happy enough to satisfy 
Philip, who, I noticed, glanced anxiously from me 
to her as we entered. , 

We all went down the -winding path with them 
to the carriage waiting in the road below ; and 
sent them off with all sorts of merry speeches and 
good wishes and the orthodox aceompanimen-fc of 
old slippers. 

THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. 

The past lends to Egypt a charm more entrancing 
than its cloudless skies and delicious climate. Go 
where you will, antiquity meets you at every turn. 
Around you lie the ruins of cities whose very 
names have been obliterated in the silent march, of 
the ages. Before you flows the sacred river upon 
whose waves floated centuries ago the little ark of 
the outcast Hebrew infant, and the golden barge of 
the gorgeous daughter of the Ptolemies. Time 
was when this old Nile was the highway down 
which many successive nations rushed to conquest : 
for the Ethiopian, the Assyrian, the Persian, the 
Roman, and the Saracen have all lorded it in turn 
in this ancient realm of the Pharaohs. Now 
vexed no longer with the fleets of rival monarchs, 
the mighty river rocks -with slumberous swell the 
lotus lilies on its tranquil breast ; and on its lonely 
banks, which have rung so often in days gone by 
to the shrill pteans of triumph, the palms in the 
sultry noontide throw their long shadows athwart 
ruined temples and colossal statues, grand in 
execution and faultless in detail, which reveal in 
every outline the perfection to wMcli the arts of 
architecture and sculpture -xvere carried in this 
their earliest cradle. The soil is strewed with 
fragments of broken columns and defaced colossi. 
Buried beneath the drifting sand of the Desert lie 
the glorious. and yet grotesque masterpieces of the 
Egyptian chisel. Serene, grave, majestic, inun- ■ 
dated with a flood of harmonious light, the calm 
features of the once inscrutable Sphinx look down 
upon us, as many centuries ago they looked down 
in. their grand repose upon the wondering Father of 
History. Time has pressed lightly on these Titanic 
temples and vast tomb palaces, but from their 
shadowy poiials the worshippers have gone for 
ever. Desolate , and state-fallen, they open now 
only to admit the curious stranger. 

In A Thousand Miles up the Nile, by Miss 
Edwards, we have a lively gossiping description 
of the Egypt of to-day with its wasted temples and 
ruined palaces. Cairo — where Miss Edwards teUs 
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bars of gold. About seventy dervishes were present ; 
and with the aid of eight musicians, and to the 
chant of ^ Allah ! Allah !’ they danced round in a 
circle until they had worked themselves up into 
a state of convulsive frenzy. Gradually their 
dance became a series of mad leaps, performed 
with incredible rapidity, their chant swelled into 
a hoarse scream, and at last one of the devotees 
fell writhing and shrieking to the ground. This 
ended the first performance ; and the English ladies 
did not wait for a second. 

Having made choice of a dahaheeyah yclept the 
Miss Edwards and her party started with 
a fair breeze for their voyage up the Nile. This 
once sacred historic river is, as every one knows, 
all in all to the Egyptian. His harvests depend 
upon its beneficent mundations, its waves form his 
highway to the sea, he eats of its fish, he drinks 
of its waters, and finds them still, as his ancestors 
found them of old, delicious as the nectar of the 
gods. Egypt, baked and shrivelled by the glow- 
ing sun into one immense brick, annually sinks 
beneath the waters of the life-giving river, and 
emerges from the flood, fresh, radiant, shining, 
like an emerald, flower-crowned like Ceres of old, 
and holding in, her full bauds an ample promise 
of fruit and sheaf. A Nile voyage in favourable 
weather is about the pleasantest of all pleasant 
things. The large sails of the dahaheeyah swell 
out to the breeze like the wide snowy wings of a 
sea-bird, and fleet as that bird, she cleaves her 
way past water-palaces and suburban gardens. 
The minarets and domes of Cairo are left behind ; 
the Pyramids, towering over the groves of palm, 
stand clearly out against the cloudless sky ; and 
the distant ridges of the Arabian hills glow with 
softened shades of tawny purple. As evening fella, 
every charm of the landscape is subdued into a 
more tender repose ; the night-breeze balmy and 
cool sweeps up the river ; 'darkness follows, and 
your boat is moored for the night at Bedre-shayn. 

Morning on the Nile is inexpressibly fresh and 
beautiful. At the first faint streak of dawn the 
light mist clears away, and Aurora sineads for the 
sun a rosy chariot of clouds, into which he steps 
at once, flushing the stately palm-groves, and the 
gleaming river, £ind the picturesque water-wheels, 
and the swarthy crew, with a flood of golden 
radiance. There was, however, little time for 
sentimental feeling, our author’s whole attention 
being claimed by a horrible clamour which arose 
outside, caused by the arrival of a regiment of 
donkeys attended by a phalanx of men and boys. 

Mounted upon eight of these asinine martyrs, 
Miss Edwards and her party juoceeded to Sak- 
karah and Memphis, riding tlu-ough a country 
which would have been monotouous but for the 
subtle beauty of its coloixriug. Tender tints of 
rose, and warm tones of russet gold, pale opa- 
lescent blues and grays and dusky purples, were 
all blended by Nature’s cunning brush, shading 
into the nearer green of the dusky palm forests, 
until they formed one inimitable whole, Sak- 
karah is a vast necropolis, wlmse more distin- 
gui.shed tombs are pyramids. The soil around is 
full of fragmeirts of broken pottery, mummy gods, 
bones, shreds of linen, and lumps of a strange 
brown substance like dried sponge. Tread lightly, 
0 Northern stranger! around yoir are tlje mighty 


the sunshine of an Egyptian noon, flooding 
with light the unfamiliar draperies, the strange 
Saracenic architecture, and the varying features 
and costumes of each commingling race. 
trr, important operation of 

' (a Nile-boat), Miss 


While conducting t _ ^ 

Imrgaining for a dahaheeyah ( 

Edwards and her party went to interview the 
Great Pyramid, She had fancied that the Pyramids 
looked small and unimpressive when she first 
caught a glimpse of them from the railway carriage ; 
but once at the base of this gigantic tomb, she 
realised, with a sense of awe and wonder, how 
mighty it was. As she lingered, loath to leave the 
scene, the sun set in crimson glory behind the sands 
of the Libyan Desert, and the shadow flung by this 
immense mass of masonry stretched full three- 
quarters of a mile over the plain helo-w. ‘ It was,’ 
she says, ‘ with a thrill of something like awe that 
I remembered that this self-same shadow had gone 
on registering not only the height of the most 

a endous gnomon ever set np by human hands, 
the alow passage, day by day, of more than 
sixty centuries of the world’s history. 

Before starting up the Nile, Miss Edwards wit- 
nessed two of the characteristic sights of Cairo — 
a performance of holding dervishes, and the de- 
. parture of -a ^caravan of pilgrims for Mecca. She 
found tlie convent of the howling dervishes situ- 
ated in a pictur^que nook beyond the walls. 
The gatow'ay and courtyard beyond were shaded 
by a great sycamore tree, through whose branches 
the glowing sunshine broke in vivid flecks and 
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ttiat stull perclian.ee once held the scheming brain There he safe ' in the gathering night, as he had 
of a Pharaoh, who reared for himself one of these sat for fifty years from darkness to dawn, and from 
vast sepulciu’es, little dreaming of this all too dawn to darkness, amid inconceivable filth and 
ignoble resurrection. Of Memphis, the ancient city squalor, not even moving to feed himself. The 
of the Egyptian kings, only a few mounds remain sailors shouted to him as they passed, loudly 
embowered in vast palm-forests, through whose imploring his blessing ; but he made no sign of 
fan-like foliage the brilliant sunshine falls aslant response. Motionless as a huge frog_, he squatted 
upon a muddy pool, where, face downwards, lies on his dust-throne, inflated with spiritual pride or 
the far-famed" Colossus of Eameses the Great, madness, or both. 

which, like Cleopatra’s Needle, belongs to the About ten miles below Denderah thousands of 
British nation. This, with a few battered sphinxes, Fellahin were at enforced work on the emhank- 
is all that is left of one of the earliest cities of the ment of a new canal. These canals are the life 
world. of Egypt; by them the supply of the precious 

On their way to Minieh, a Moslem saint of pecu- water is regulated and its outlay economised, 
liar sanctity, j'clept holy St Cotton, swam out to Without canals and the ever-recurring water- 
them, and having hallowed by a touch the tiller- wheels, the fresh green beauty of the river- 
ropes and yards of the Philce, dropped into the plains would soon disappear, and famine, gaunt 
water again, and swam hack to the shore. It and hollow-eyed, stalk upon the scene, with 
happened to he market-day when they arrived at disease and death in its train. 

Minieh, and having stores to buj'-, they proceeded At Denderah, among other interesting remains, 
to it, and found almost everything exceedingly they found a splendid temple in an almost perfect 
cheap. How it would rejoice the heart of a thrifty coiidition, with a finely executed bas-relief of 
housewife here at home to he able to buy a Cleopatra. This queen of beauty, whose slaves 
hundred eggs for fourteenpence, or a couple of were the masters of the world, is fair enough in 
chickens for tenpence, not to speak of fine geese at this mask of stone to recall to Miss Edwards some- 
two shillings a head ! Large and very good turkeys thing of that loveliness which conquered Caesar, 
may be bought for three-and-si.xpence, a lamb for ‘ Mannerism apart,’ she says, ‘ the face wants for 
seven shillings, and a sheep for sixteen shillings or neither individuality nor beauty. Cover the 
a pound, fruit and vegetables being proportionably mouth, and you have an almost faultless profile, 
moderate. The chin and throat are also quite lovely *, while 

In Egypt, little children have very hard lines of the whole face, suggestive of cruelty, subtlety, and 
it. It makes one’s heart ache to read of the disease voluptuousness, carries with it an indefinable ex- 
and suffering induced by the barbarous ignorance pression, not only of portraiture but of likeness.’ 
of their parents. Miss Edwards says : ‘ To brush On the third day after leaving Denderah, they 
away the flies that beset the eyes of young children saw in the faint light of the early morning the 
is impious ; hence ophthalmia and various kinds gigantic propylons of Karnak towering vast and 
of blindness. I have seen infants lying in their gray against the horizon. The warm flush of the 
mother’s arras with six or eight flies in each eye ; dawn bathed with rosy light the range of pre- 
I have seen the little helpless hands put down cipitous hills, which are honeycombed with the 
reprovingly if they approached the seat of annoy- tombs of the kings, and kissed into tender beauty 
anee. I have seen children of four or five years the time-worn columns of Luxor, the ancient 
old wnth the surface of one or both eyes eaten Woolwich of the Pharaohs. At Karnak, the ruins 
away, and others with a large fleshy lump grow- are stupendous ; the eye loses itself in a waste of 
i iug out where the pupil liad been destroyed.’ giant propylons, columns towering to the clouds, 

t As a consequence of this horrible cruelty three colossal figures in black granite, partially buried in 
children out of every five die in Egypt; and in the sand; and a little apart, in solitary grandeur, an 
certain districts every twentieth person is either immense obelisk, seventy -five feet high, covered 
wholly or partially blind, with hieroglyphics and bas-reliefs, depicting scenes 

On Christmas-day Miss Edwards entertained in the life of Baineses the Great. In. the temple at 
some .friends, who were in a dahabeeyah behind Karnak, the great hall of pillars, roofless and vast,_ 
them, to dinner. The guests consisted of a bride presents to the eye of the curious gazer forests^ of 
and bridegroom and a painter. The scene around colonnades, aisles of pillars, huge pylons, towering 
their floating dining-room was lovely ; the placid like giants to the sky, half-hiding, half-revealing 
river flowed tranquilly through broad green savan- weirct fantastic bas-reliefs of the gods, yrho glare, 
nahs, and breezes redolent of perfume fanned the' superb in ruin, over their desolated shrines. The 
lotus lilies beneath their prow. It required all sunlight streaming through the open portal shines 
the conventional sentiment which attaches to a on avenues of sphinxes, battered colossi, vast lengths 
blazing plum-pudding to convince them that it of splendid bas-reliefs, glowing with a deptli and 
was really Christmas, freshness of colour which Time has had no power 

At Siout, the capital of Middle Egypt, they to fade ; labyrinths of headless statues, prostrate 
inspected tlie celebrated Stabl d’Antar. It is obelisks, shattered images, all in such numbers 
a splendid tomb temple hewn out of the that they produce a bewildering effect upon the 
rock. The roofs of its lofty chambers are' painted mind. 

in fresh and vivid colours, and the walls are At Esneh, their next halting-place, there was 
covered with bas-reliefs and hieroglyphics, also a very beautiful temple, dedicated to Kneph. 

Eu route to Denderah, at a part of the river Assouan and Elephantind (the Isle of Flowers) came 
where the hanks were flat and bare, they saw on next. At Assouan, Egypt proper ceases, and Nnbia 
the western shore what seemed to be a large begins. Here the traveller enters upon the region 
grizzled ape perched upon a dust-heap, and of the Cataracts, a succession of rapids extending 
learned with intense surprise that it was Sheik almost all the way to Philse. The Nile at tli is point 
Beleem, a sort of Moslem St Simon Stylites, is singularly picturesque. First narrowed between 
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■banks of dark red cliffs, it suddenly expands 
almost to the breadth of a lake, and presents a 
broad expanse bristling with rocks and covered 
wdth innumerable islets, round which the water 
rushes in swirling eddies of foam. The navigation 
among these islets is difficult and dangerous j the 
boat half buried in spray, struggles gallantly for- 
ward, making a succession of rapid rashes, as if 
slifi were about to dive headlong over the Ml ; but 
it is too much for her; she recoils, quivers, turns 
round, and seems to be driving right upon a huge 
mass of black granite, when the Sheik of the Cata- 
racts comes to ’’her aid. This tutelary genius of the 
Nile dahabeeyahs has few of the external attri- 
butes of a hero. He is a little fat ugly man ; but 
what of that ? he knows his work, and can do it. 
A moment more, and the dahabeeyah and its 
inmates will he ingulfed in the foaming abyss ; but 
before that moment comes, he springs up, plunges 
into the torrent, pushes off the boat by sheer force 
of muscle ; and then he and his tawny assistants 
drag her irp the rapid. 

It is a lengthy operation ; and while it was 
in progress, Miss Edwards and her party made a 
pilgrimage to Philse. Beautiful Philse, the fabled 
tomb of Osiris, the Holy Island whose very 
soil vras sacred, still preserves almost uninjured 
the beaatiful temples and gorgeofis tomb-palaces 
which were the master-pieces of the later style of 
Egyptian art. The vastness, the gigantic propor- 
tions of Thebes and Karnak, are not aimed at here ; 
on the contrary, there Js an inimitable grace, an 
airy lightness about cloister and colonnade, which 
are’ half Greek. And what Art has so nobly 
accomplished, Nature has not been slow to assist. 
The cloudless sky, the graceful palms, the majestic 
caroh trees, enwraj) wdth greenness and beauty all 
the wealth of colouring, of sculpture, and of archi- 
tecture which the past has bequeathed to this 
spot, once so hallowed, now so lonely. Lingering 
tenderly reminiscent on the pearly strand of this 
voluptuous Egyptian Iona, one half expects to see 
the white-robed priests of Isis wind again in long 
procession out of the shadow into the sunshine, 
solemn and stern, vainly questioning of the for- 
gotten ages — What ineaneth this ? 

Leaving Phila}, ever lessening in the distance, 
the travellers glide away into Nubia, and are 
quickly conscious of a perceptible change, first in 
the river scenery, which becomes wilder and more 
grand, and then in the character of the inhabitants, 
who become more savage, and at the same time 
more truthful and honest. The climate becomes 
warmer, and with the accession of heat, turbans 
disappear, and the only headgear is that furnished 
by Nature, consisting of profuse thickly, matted 
hair, plentifully anointed with castor-oil, a species 
of pomade which frizzling in a tropical sun makes 
a Nubian beau or belle an exceedingly savoury 
individual. Very little clothing is worn; the 
young of both sexes are content with a slight 
covering round the wMst, and tlie matrons with a 
single long loose garment of blue. The Niihiau 
women are often beautiful, wntb lustrous gentle 
eyes, and grand ma,jestio %ures like Junos in 
■bronze. If their wardrobes are slender, their 
jewel caskets seem well supplied, for they almost 
invariably wear a profusion of gold and silver 
ornaments, 

Nubia, like Egypt, abounds in temples. At 
Aboo-Simbel there are two excavated out of the 


sandstone rock. On the facade of the great 
temple there is a wonderful row of colossal figures, 
portraits of Raineses the Great and some of his 
more immediate successors. Thisllameses is believed 
with good reason to have been the Pharaoh wlio 
oppressed the Israelites, Many hieroglyphic records 
■ of his reign have been discovered, some of which 
when deciphered run thus : ‘ I, the scribe, have 
obeyed the orders of my master, and served out 
rations to the Hebrews, who quarry stone for the 
palaces of King Rameses, M.er Ammon.’ This 
monarch, whose passion it was to build, has left 
a more ineradicable impress of bis personality 
upon the scenes of his former glory, than any of 
his predecessors or successors have done. His face, 
preserved for us by an Aboo-Sinibel Michael 
Angelo, still frowns in lonely majesty across the 
desert sands, handsome, placid, sternly implacable, 
precisely the man who would account the tear.s 
and anguish of helpless thousands as less than 
nothing when weighed against a pet project. 

Shortly after leaving Ahoo-Simbel, Miss Edwartls 
had a pleasure which she had almost despaired of-— 
she saw a crocodile. The creature was aslec^j^ou 
a sandbank, and was to all api)eara.’^A sictly JjJ-. 

like a log of drift-wood, that our authoiisotl ’ 

to believe it was a veritable crocodile until, a»(i 
by the approach of the dahabeeyah, it cocktj 
its tail, wriggled off the bank, and splashed^ 
the water with amazing rapidity. 1 4 

They were now on their return journey, an^ 
wind was against them, necessitating frequenf " 
vexatious delays. 

At a place called Ayserat they paid a visit 1 1 j 
native gentleman, Ratab Agha, and before leavi [ 
were conducted to his harem. He had two wives 
the principal wife was very beautiful, with auburij. 
hair, soft brown eyes, and lovely complexion ; her 
rival was plain; and both were inagnilicently 
dressed in black robes embroidered with silver, 
full pink Turkish trousers, and silver bracelets 
and anklets. They wore their hair cut straight 
across the brow and plaited behind into an inlini- 
tude of small tails studded with coins. 

A i^arting visit to the Pyramids followed ; and 
with an inspection of these colossal monuments, 
which remain an imperishable testimony to the 
vigour of the world’s dawn, they 'bade adieu to 
what was once the mighty temple-crowned empire 
of Rameses the Great. 


A QUEER CLUE. 


IN TWO CHAPTEES, — CHAPTER I, 


As an ex-detective, I am often asked to relate my 
adventures, and at one time I was ready enough to 
do so ; but I soon found that ray tales were looked 
upon as dull prosy things, and not at all like what 
detectives ought to have to say for themselves. 
Everybody seemed to tlimk that detectives ought 
to find things out by a sort of magical divination ; 
but I was reckoned a pretty good one, and I have 
known some of our greatest celebrities ; and the 
only way any of ns ever found anything out was 
by inquiring of everybody who was likely to know 
a little, keeping our eyes on any probable party, 
holding our tongue.s, and putting all the scraps 
together. Now and tlmn we are befriended hj^ a 
lucky chance ; and when this Iiaxipeus, we got a 
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}iimdred times more praise than when we puzzle- j 
i out the darkest and toughest case. ^ The last affair 
I I was ever engaged in was of this kind. I was first 
concerned in it two years before I left the police, 
after, by-the-hye, I had quite given up the detective 
branch ; and f resumed it three years afterwards, 
that is three years after I had left the police ; and 
this is how it occurred. I must first say, how- 
ever, that I don’t at all regard this as one of the 
dull prosy cases I referred to ; in fact, it was the 
most exciting business I was ever engaged in, 

I had left the detective work, as I said, and 
indeed had left London, for when I grew a little 
tired of the business, I w’as recommended to the 
authorities at Gombcstead, a thriving market-town 
in one of the home counties ; and I had a very 
comfortable situation there, having little to do, 
very good pay, and being head of the borough 
police. Of course there is a great deal of differ- 
ence between life in the country and life in town, 
and from a policeman’s view it perhaps appears 
greater than it does to anybody else ; and whereas 
I had often wondered how anybody could be 
detected in London, I was equally surprised to 
think how anybody could ho]3e to escape in the 
country ; for, excepting when strangers came down 
on some carefully planned burglary, we could 
nearly always teli where to look for our men if 
anything went wrong ; in short, I knew everybody. 
As a matter of course, everybody knew me. 

There was a middle-aged party lived in a quiet 
row of houses in Orchard Street — which ran par- 
allel with our High Street— a Miss Parkway, who 
was reputed to be pretty well off, although not 
extremely rich, and reputed also to he rather 
eccentric. She lived by herself, in the sense of 
having none of her relatives with her ; but there 
were other persons, although not many, in the 
large house where she lodged, I had my attention 
drawn to her by seeing her walking repeatedly in 
company with a young man of no very good char- 
acter, who was fully twenty years her junior ; and 
at last I heard she was going to be married to him. 
All the town professed to be surprised and shocked 
at this, but I wasn’t. Whether detectives get hard 
of heart in such things or not, I can’t say, but 
nothing in the way of a woman of five-and-forty 
marrying a man of five-and-twenty would ever 
surprise me ; nor should I be surprised at the man 
marrying the woman if she had money, as in this 
case. After all, although I have said John Lytherly 
— that wcxs his name — was of no very good char- 
acter, yet there was nothing serious against him. 
He was a good-tempered, good-looking, easy sort 
of fellow, with a lot of cleverness about him too, 
that always shewed itself when it wasn’t wanted ; 
and never shewed itself when it might be of ser- 
I vice. He now called himself a ^photographer ; but 
I had been a solicitor’s clerk, an actor, a traveller 
' for a wine-rnerchant, a barman, and had once, 
before his mother died, been bought out of the 
Lancers. However, it was now pretty well known 
that John was going to marry Miss Parkway, and 
half the young chaps in Oombestead ridiculed and 
envied him by turns. 

Matters progressed so far that it was known the 
lady had givenUrders to Bunnyinan and Company, 
our chief bankers, to call in a thousand pounds of 
her money which was out on mortgage ; and it was 
said she intended to buy one of the houses iu the 
; High Street and fit it iip as a photographer’s. It 


was also reported that old Mr Bunnyman said ; * I 
hope, Miss Parkway, that whatever you do with 
your money, jon wull do nothing that you have 
not well considered.’ And it was also said that 
Miss Parkway replied : ‘ If I wanted to be preached 
to, Mr Bunnyman, I should go to your brother the 
Ranter;’ — perhaps because Mr Bunnyman had a 
brother who preached, though he wasn’t a Ranter 
at all. However, as these two were by themselves, 
I don’t see how any one could have known what 
passed; and these confidential conversations in 
books and histories are certainly things I don’t 
believe in. 

It was known for certain, however, that she had 
not only given notice, but had actually withdrawn 
the money ; and among other things it was said 
that she had admitted to her landlady Mrs 
Ambliss, that the match with Lytherly would 
break off all intimacy with her friends. She only 
had one relative who came to see her, and that 
was a gentleman living some forty miles away, but 
he had not been to Comhestead lately. Whether 
he was offended or hot, neither the landlady nor 
lodger could say ; but the latter feared he was, as 
she had written and told him exactly how affairs 
stood and what steps she had taken, hut had 
received no reply to her letter. Lytherly seemed, 
very naturally, to he brighteuing up, and took 
our jocular congratulations — for I had my say as 
well as the others — in a good-tempered although 
rather a conceited style. One annoyance he felt, 
which was, that everybody to whom, he owed 
money— which was every one who would trust 
him — was anxious to he the first paid ; and think- 
ing that a little gentle pressure might help them, 
two or three of the tradesmen took out county 
court summonses against him ; and this, as he 
said, was very hard on him and very selfish. 
However, there seemed a little chance that they 
would defeat themselves, for, harassed and worried 
by these doings, he was forced to ask Miss Park- 
way for an advance of money, being the first time 
he had ever done so. He’ had received money 
from her; hut she had always offered it, and 

E ressed it upon him when he made a show, if 
e was not actually iu earnest, of wishing to refuse 
it. Whether she was in a bad temper at the time, 
or whether she was hurt at his making such a 
request, Lytherly could not say, but she refused 
to make the advance, and they parted worse 
friends than they had been for some time. 

All this the young fellow let out at the Seli 
on the Saturday, as the refusal happened on the 
Friday. A great part of it in my hearing, for I 
generally took my pipe and glass at the Bell, and 
I saw that he was well on for tipsy. He had 
indeed been drinking there some hours, and would 
perhaps have stopped longer, but that the landlord 
persuaded him to go home. He was hardly able 
to walk, and as I did not wish him to get into 
any trouble, which might mean also trouble to me, 
I followed him to the door, determined I would 
see him to his lodgings if necessary ; but just then 
his landlady’s sou happened to come by. The poor 
chap, as I well remember, had been to the dentist’s 
to have a 'tooth drawn ; but his face was so swollen 
that Mr Ciawes would not attempt to draw it till 
daylight, and the poor fellow was half distracted 
with pain. He offered to see Lytherly home ; 
atid as he lived in the same house and slept in 
the same room of course he was the fittest party 
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to do so ; and so off they went together, and in 
due course of time I went home too. 

Nest day was Sunday, and a quiet day enough 
it always was in Combestead. Younger men might 
3mve thought it dull, hut it suited me, I had lived 
fifty years in London, and did not object to the 
steady-going ways of the little toTOj in fact I 
took to going to church, and all sorts of things. 
Well, the day passed by without anything particu- 
lar; and I was really thinking of going to bed, 
although it was only half-past nine, for I felt 
sleepy and tired, when I heard somebody run 
hurriedly up our front garden, and then followed 
a very loud double-knoclc at the door. I lived, I 
should mention, at a nice house in Church Street, 
which was a turning that led from the High Street 
into Orchard Street, where, as I have said, Miss 
Parkway lived. I was just about to drink a glass 
of egghot, which is a thing I am very partial to 
when I have a cold, and this was winter-time; 
but I put the tumbler down to listen, for when 
such a hurried step and knock came, it was nearly 
always for me ; and sure enough, in another half- 
minute the door was opened, and I heard a voice 
ask if the superintendent was in ; then without 
any tapping or waiting, my door was thrown open, 
and I saw a young woman, whom I knew as ser- 
vant to Mrs Amhliss, The moment I saw her, I 
knew something serious was the matter ; long ex- 
perience enabled me to decide when anything 
really serious was coming. 

‘ Now, Jane,’ I said, ‘ what is it ? ’ 

‘Oh, Mr Eohinaon ! ’ she exclaimed (I forget 
whether I have mentioned before that my name is 
Eobinson, hut sueh is the fact), ‘come round at once 
to missus’s, for w’e have found poor Miss Parkway 
stone-dead and murdered in her room/ 

And w'ith that, as is a matter of course with 
such people, off she w’ent into strong hysterics. I 
couldn’t atop with her ; so I opened my door, and 
equally, as a matter of course, there I found the 
landlady and her servant listening. ‘ Go in and 
take care of that girl,’ I said ; ‘and one of you bring 
her round to Orcliard Street as soon as she can 
walk.’ I didn’t stop to blow them up, and they 
were too glad to escape, to say a word ; so off I 
went, and found a little cluster of people already 
gathered round the gate of the house I wanted. 

‘ Here is the superintendent ! ’ I heard them say 
as they made way for me. I hurried through, but 
had no occasion to knock at the door, for they 
were on the WAtch for me. Mr and Mrs Amhliss 
were in the passage, and a neighbour from next 
door ; all looked as pale and flurried as people do 
under the circumstances. 

‘ This is a most terrible affair, sir,’ says poor old 
Ambliss, who was a feeble superannuated bank 
clerk, ‘We have sent for yon, sir, and the doctor, 
as being the best we could do. But perhaps you 
would like to go into her room at onceP 

,I said I should, as a matter of course ^ and they 
led me to her room. There was a light there, and 
they brought more up, so that everything was 
plainly visible. The people had not liked, or had 
been raaid to disturb anything, so the room was 
in the same state -as when they had entered it. It 
appeared, they had' not been, surprised at Miss 
Parkway not coming, down in the morning, for 
this was not uncommon with her ; but when the 
afternoon and evening passed away and she did 
not appear, and no answer was returned to their ' 
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rapping at her door, they grew alarmed, and at last 
forced an entrance, when they found the furniture 
in confusion, as though a struggle had taken place, 
and poor bliss Earkway in her night-dress lying 
on her face quite dead. They had lifted her on 
to the bed, and from the marks on her throat had 
judged she died by strangulation. As I could do 
no good to her, I noticed as closely as I was able 
the appearance of the room, and especially looked 
for any fragments of cloth torn from an assailant’s 
clothes, which often remain after a struggle ; or 
a dropped weapon, or any unusual marks. But I 
could see nothing. There was no difficulty in 
deciding how the assassin had entered the apart- 
ment, and how he had left it, for the room was on 
the ground-floor, and the lower sash of one of the 
windows was thrown up, although the blind was 
drawn fully down. The furniture was knocked 
over and upset ; the washstand, which was a large 
and somewhat peculiar one, of a clumsy and old- 
fashioned description, had been overthrown, and 
had fallen into the fireplace, where it lay resting 
on the bars in a very curious manner | while the 
jug had fallen into the grate, deluging the fire- 
place with water, but, extraordinary to 
without being broken ; not broken to 
anyrate, although badly cracked. A greater ' 
noise had probably been made, and cries/^ I 
probably uttered ; but Amhliss and his^ '* 
both deaf, and they and the servant ? 
the top of the big house in the fron^bni 
Miss Parkway slept at the bottom 
and in a room which was built out fro’^a, 
itself. ' 

I had time to hear and notice all te-ig c. 
the doctor came ; and his attendance wasl^ ^ 
a mere matter of form. No one could 
harm the poor woman now ; so, with the 
tion I had gained, I went to the house w ,e 
nearest magistrate, a very active gentleman ailit a 
solicitor. I ought to have mentioned that the 
drawers in which Miss Parkway kept her money 
and jewellery were forced open and every valu- 
able abstracted ; the only trace of them being a 
few links of a slight chain of a very unusual 
pattern, which, with a curious stone, the lady 
generally wore round her neck. This chain hail 
evidently been broken by the violence used, and 
parts of it scattered about ; the stone was gone. 

Information was of course sent to Misp Park- 
way’s relative who came sometimes to visit her. 
And the result of all the inquiries made was 
to make things look so very suspicioxxs against 
young Lytherly, and so much stress was laid upon 
his (ptarrel with Miss Parkway on her refusal to 
lend him money — which seemed known to every- 
body — that I was obliged to apprehend him. I 
didn’t want to hurt his feelings ; so I went myself 
with a ily, although his lodgings were not half a 
mile from the town-hall, so as to spare him from 
walking in custody through the streets. I •found 
him at home, looking very miserable, and wlien 
he saw me he said: ‘I have been expecting you 
all the morning, Mr Eobinson ; I am very glad 
you have come.’ 

‘ Well, I ’m sorry,’ I answered, ‘ But you may 
as well remember that the least said is soonest 
mended, Mr Lytheidy,’ 

‘Thanks for your oantiou, old frieml,’ he says 
with a very sickly smile ; ‘l)at I shan’t hurt my- 
self, and I feel sure no one else can do so. Why 
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I said I was glad you had come, was because from | frown he turned on the 
feunday ingbtj when the murder was found out, ™ - 

until now, middle day on Tuesday, ewerybody has 
shunned me ami avoided me as if I ’ •' 
plague. I know why, and now it will be { 

I didn’t put handcufl's on him or anyt 
that; and when we got into the street he i 
tly, round wLLL aai.' 

least a score of boj’s and girls, who had, I s 
seen me go in. He looked round, and said 
was very thongbtful of you, Mr Robinson ; 
not^ forget it.’ We drove off, and spok 
luitil we arrived at the town-hall, 

magistrates were sitting j and here I found' a likely ’to turau7“a^a 
tall, dark, grave-looking gentleman talking very Parkway went fionTe. 
earnestly to Mr Wingrave our chief solicitor. I poor lady’s property: 
soon found this was Mr Parkway, the cousin of ^ ^ 

the murdered lady. He was giving instructions to party i 
the lawyer to spare no expense ; to offer a reward no use to think of 
It he thought It necessary ; to have detectives guilty 
down from London, and goodness knows what 

Mr Wingrave introduced me, and was kind enough worsTparTof ir all wi 
to say that there was no necessity for detectives to lawyer, whenever thev n 
be brought, as they had so eminent a functionary laugh and wink and ch 

asmys^ in tietown. ^ and call upon every one jiresent to remember liow 

It was supposed that this would be merely poor old Jemmy Crottonuot his vomio friend off 

so cleverly, how they ‘flummoxed^ th^m^itef 
dilforentl 3 . A few of Lytherlys companions — and jockeyed the peelers, when it was anv odds 
although, as It transpired afterwards, they fully against his youn- friend ^ 

IhlSd ha!S“i eCjTJr he So he went ; and a good many declared he had 

for obi fomm? nSf ^ fu ^^^hsenbed a guinea gone off to enjoy his ill-gotten gains ; but I never 
obi lo?b, ^ Jhe most disreputable thought so ; and one of our men going to Chatham 

fi? “ very dev« lawyer to identify a prisoner, saw Lyt&rly in the u™ 

wi Jemmy soon came_ bustling in. form of the Royal Engineers,^ and in fact had a 

Sd^llin ^hh him. The young fellow said it 

his only resource ; dig he could not, and to 
tbp 1 .° granted ; and by beg where he was known would be in vain. He 

draerto nmvf fluTlibf sent his respects to me ; and that was the last we 

hSS SelirwS fe his toothachS^' T. Combestead murder. 
With Lytherly until dinner-time on Sunday ; and ~~ ~ 

then the accused went for a walk with a’^couple ^ CURIOUS PICTURE-BOOK, 
of friends, and did not return until after dark, "We have before us one of the most singular 
iiaving .spent two or throe hours at a public-house picture-books that can well be imagined : sin?'ular 
some naiies off, as the landlord, who happened to because unexpected in its cliaracter. It is a book 
be in the town, it being market-day, helped to containing the trade-marks of several thousand 
prove ; the rest of the time he was in the Bell, merchants, maiinfocturers, and shopkeepers : each 

ThlTZ: Sr" If-"'"- . m, from a block or 

iheie was no getting over tbis.^ There 'was not cast of the original; and the whole collection likely 
a shadow of pretence for remanding him, and so to be very formidable in dimensions by-and-by. 
T „ r s evident annoyance— The system has sprung out of the passing of a 

Lytherly 'was discharged. He became more popu- particular Act of Parliament two years ago,; and 
lar than ever among Ins associates— although the Ave shall best facilitate a comprehension of its 
respectable people of the toivii looked down upon nature and purport by glancing at that lyhich 
iiim— and they had a supper in his honour that preceded it, ' 

T Crottoii presided. In A trade-mark and an armorial bearing have 

<.k.hiult of Lytbeily, no clue could be found. Not a much the same meaning, however different in 
shilling ot Miss Parkway’s money was ever dis- splendour and dignity. Each is a token, to dis- 
coyered in her apartments ; so her murderer had tingiiish certain persons from others. In the 
gnfc clear away with his booty. Many wiseacres middle ages - - 

said we should hear of Lytherly quietly disappear- 
ing-after things had settled down. , 

Some-little excitement ivas cv;. ' 
attempting to^get into the sole funeral carriage I merchiniLB and shi 
/ iri attended the hearse ; but Mr Parkway would became embodied 
not permit siich a thing, _ ’ ' ■ 

follower. It 'was very clear that the stranger," 

common lyith many others, V " 

Avith the explanation ’ ■ ■ ’ 
escape ; and as I wgs ... 

i saw, as did everybody else who was there, the 


n" ' -F t" i- 'j rr^ 1 fiveningj hatdtih placed Ms 

me as if I had the business m the hands of Mr Wingrave; for as there 

. ...„ „3 ovp. ^ was no will, he was the heir-at-iaw; Now this was 

'tlmstr^Pt a very curious affair about the will, because Miss 

T,* 1 A’ the street he saw the Parkway had told her landlady not manv dav-^ 

5 already ^gathered at before, that she had made her^ will, and m fact 

supTOse, had shewn her the document as it lay, neatly tied 

I : This up, m her desk. However, it was gone now ; and 

; J. snail she had either destroyed it, or the person who had 

:e no more killed her had taken that as well as the money 
^llere the mid even if the latter was the case, it -was hardly 
timely to turn up again. So, as I have said, Air 
-s. The solicitor realised the : 
'• .. V. -/I and all our efforts were in 
vain to discover the slightest clue to the guilty 
Tia.-rtv. As for Lytherly, he soon found it was of 
t to think of remaining in Oombestead, .for 
_ or not, no one of any respectability cared to 
associate with him ; and, as he owned to me, the 
wnvair ii- „ii — Orotfcon the 


„ - distinguished: families And famous 

old commercial companies ;had their marks ; so 
.had monasteries, abbeys, and convents; so had 
was created by^ Lytherly j municipal towns and chartered guilds ; so' had 

F, 1 merchants and shipowners. By degrees tlie mark 

. - -J hoiamc omhodki as a trade-mark in some in- 

and was himself the only stance^ as an .heraldic shield or crest or coate 

„„„ 4.1.. .... ^ in armour in others. Some noble families at 

. : - -4 was not half satisfied present day can shew coats of arms including (in 

which had secured Lytherly’s the device) trade-marks once belonging to the 
on the ground at the funeral, founder of the familj'- uAen a trader, 

n/ rr 4.1. J As a feature in legitimate commerce, it is fair 
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and riglit for a man to affis to his wares some 
mark or symbol to distinguish, them from the 
wares of other traders. The mark may have a 
significant or symbolical meaniu", or it may be 
wholly fanciful ; no matter which, provided it 
be his and his only. The range to clioose from 
is so wide as to be practically limitless, ; for the 
mark may be a name, initial, signature, word, 
letter, device, emblem, figure, sign, seal, stamp, or 
diagram ; and it may be impressed npon or other- 
wise attached to a cask, bottle, vessel, canister, 
case, cover, envelope, wrapper, bar, plate, ingot, 
sheet, bale, packet, band, reel, cork, stopper, label, 
or ticket. He must indeed be a difficult man to 
please who cannot select out of all these. A quad- 
ruped, bird, or hsh ; a sun, moon, star, or comet ; 
a triangle, diamond, square, oval, or hexagon; a 
crescent, a castle, a ship ; a portrait, medallion, or 
profile; a view of a warehouse or of a plantation 
— anything will do, if it suffices to imply ‘ This is 
mine : you must not imitate or forge it,’ 

No one can glance through the daily papers, in 
the columns relating to actions at law, without 
seeing evidence liow jealously the privileges of 
trade-marks are watched by the owners ; nor is 
it difficult to see why this jealousy is exhibited. 
If A possess something which has a money-value 
to him, B would like to possess it also if honestly 
obtainable, or something sufficiently like it to he 
equally advantageous. Unfortunately men do not 
always wait to consider how far honesty should 
actuate them. There is a vast amount of shabby 
peculation on the part of men who avail them- 
selves, directly or indirectly, of other men’s trade- 
marks, in order to obtain a share of custom which 
does not fairly belong to them. A heliof or Lope 
is entertained that if the public do not know 
exactly which is the real Bimon Pure, a sham 
Simon may perchiince come in for some of the 
pickings. _ ^ 

Suppose, for instance, there is a Macassar oil 
which has brought a fortune to a particular firm ; 
another concocter of toilet ‘requisites’ may be 
tempted to adopt the same title, in the hope that 
the originator may fail to shew that the Straits of 
Macassar have really anything to do with the 
matter. If a compounder of pills aird ointments 
(say Mr Jones) is driving a flourishing trade at a 
particular shop, and if another person (also named 
Jones) opens a sliop close by, and sells similarly 
curative pills and ointments, he may hope to trade 
partly on the good-luck of the other, and may defy 
any one to prove that the surname has been falsely 
assumed, if a trader be making a good thing out 
of baking powder, and another man wraps up 
another (perhaps an inferior) kind of baking 
powder in packets printed almost exactly in the 
same style and wording, he trusts to an unwary 
public being deceived in the matter. No small 
difficulty has been felt at times, by judges and 
jurors, in determining whether a particular desig- 
nation -or inscription really deserves the rank of a 
trade-mark, and ouglit to be protected as such. If 
a man’s name be combined with the name of the 
article sold, this would in most cases be a good 
trade-mark ; such as Day and Martin’s blacking, , 
Delarue’s playing-cards, Elkington’s electro-plate, I 
Bimmel’s perfumed valentines, Keid’s stout, Beau- 
foy’s vinegar, Eortnum and Mason’s hampers, 
Crosse and Blackwell’s pickles, and the like. But 
if there happen to be two men of the same 


name in the same trade, then there may possibly 
be materials for wrangling, should the men be 
disposed to wrangle. It is for this reason that 
Dent’s watches, Mappin’s cutlery, Clarke’s coals, 
Smith’s gin, &c. woxild not be alone sufficient as 
trade-mark designations ; because there are two 
persons or two iirms entitled to use it, something 
additional would be needed. 

The imitation of a label is one of the most preva- 
lent modes of displaying the .shabby dishonesty of 
those who disregard the rights conferred l\y a trade- 
mark ; but brands and painted marks are imitated 
with equal boldness, if not so frequently. Soda- 
water bottles which have in the making been 
stamped with the name of a particular firm hare, 
in like manner, got into the hands of persons who 
fill them with soda-water of an obscure and nnre- 
i nowned quality, ^Yinc-casks and cigar-boxes, 
branded with well-known names, have similarly 
been utilised by the sellers of inferior commodities. 
As to two Howqua’s mixtures, it was sliewu that: 
there was no such person as Howqua concerned in 
the matter. Is it true that Birmlnghanr manu- 
facturers often receive orders from merchants to 
make certain goods, and to stamp on them certain 
trade-marks belonging to third parties ; and that, 
the manufacturers' do this as a matter of coursi', 

‘ all in the way of brisxness 1 ’ Is it true that, in 
obedience to orders from wholesale houses in the 
Manchester goods-trade, manufacturers will some- 
tiinos put two liundrod yanks of sewing-thread on 
a reel, and paste on it a label denoting three 
hundred yards ? If so, ' pity ’tis ’tis true.’ The 
latter of these two ifs does not relate to a trade- 
mark piracy, hut it is equally indicative of a 
shameful disregard of the principles of meim and 
iuum. 

Eoreigners have had in past years much reason 
to complain of English imitations of labels, in- 
scriptions, signatures, and trade-marks. Among 
metal goods there was one American Company 
famed for the really good edge-tools manufactured 
by them ; they were imitated at Birmingham, so 
far as regards a similar mark stamped on each 
article, or a similar label attached ; of course the 
tools, whether good, middling, or bad, were not 
what they professed to be ; they were worth less in 
the market, but were nevertheless sent forth as if 
made by the original Company — a bit of sharp 
practice very little creditable to the parties con- 
cerned. 

Most amply have foreigners taken their revenge ; 
indeed it is not improbable that they first began 
this game ; seeing that they had more to gain frojit 
a great manufacturing nation than we had to gaiu 
from them in this way, Shefiield has been de- 
spoiled by them in a notable degree. Knives, files, 
fishr-hooks, needles, &c. made very cheaply of 
inferior steel, receive in the German workshops- 
(more perhaps than in those of 'France or Belgium) 
brands, marks, wrappers, and labels so closely 
resembling those of eminent Sheffield firms, as to 
deceive all but the most wary. In some instances, 
the foreigners have given tlie go-by to us with an 
almost superb audacity: imitating the very notiti- 
cation on English wrappers that to imitate tlxat 
particular trade-mark is felony 1 Print what tlray 
may, stamp what they may, English manufacturers 
of high-class goods find that tliey cannot ward oili 
this kind of cheatery—ch eatery, not of mone^iy 
direct, but of the good reputation which possesses) 
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irioney’s worth. However, international trade- 
mark laws are doing something to lessen this 
unfairness — of English tow'ards foreigners as well 
as of foreigners towards English. Some further 
illustrations of these matters will he found in the 
volume of this Journal for 1859. 

Now for our picture-book. 

An Act of Parliament passed two years ago 
ordained that from and after a specified date all 
new trade-marks must consist of the printed or 
impressed or woven name of a particular firm or 
individual ; or a copy of the written signature of 
the party concerned ; or distinctive devices, designs, 
marks, headings, labels, or tickets. The scope is 
sufficiently wide to give an ample choice ; but it 
must not extend to representations of the Queen, 
the royal family, or foreign sovereigns ; nor to 
royal or national arms, crests, or mottoes ; nor to 
the arms of cities, boroughs, countries, or families ; 
nor to representations of prize or exhibition medals ; 
nor to the use of the words 'trade- mark,’ ‘patent,’ 
‘warranted,’ or ‘guaranteed.’ No such restrictions, 
however, are placed upon any trade-marks that 
were in use before the passing of the recent Act. 
The Lord Chancellor and the Commissioners of 
Patents divide between them the cariying into 
effect of the new statute. A new office has been 
established for the registry of trade-marks, with 
a registrar at its head. The Lord Chancellor has 
framed rules and regulations, with a tariff of fees 
approved by the Treasury. TJie registry, wlien , 
once granted for a trade-mark, holds good for ' 
fourteen years, and is renewable for equal periods 
of fourteen years on the payment of additional fees. 
There is so much to pay on application for registry ; 
then so much for any and every extension to other 
classes of goods ; then so much if there he two or 
more marks for the same article ; then so much on 
actual registration ; then so much for every change 
of name or of address ; and then so much for a 
■certificate. The outlay amounts to a good many 
pounds altogether, but not appi*oaching the cost of 
a patent. The registrar has a certain time allowed 
to him between the application and the registra- 
tion to make the necessary .scrutiny, &c. Every 
application for registry, accompanied by a drawing 
or engraving, must give au accurate description of 
the trade-mark, specifying any words, &c. to which 
the applicant attaches special value — of course 
within the limits permitted by the rules. 

As one registration of any trade-mark is valid 
only for one class of goods, a careful classification 
becomes necessary ; and this has proved to be one 
of the most remarkable features in the system. 
Some one’s brains, or the brains of more than one, 
must have been a good deal exercised in dividing 
the whole range of human industry into fifty 
classes, and in assigning the contents of each class. 
For instance, the first three classes comprise chemi- 
cal substances and preparations used in manufac- 
tures, agriculture, and medicine ; the fourth resins, 
oils, and gums. Then follow three great classes to 
include metals, machines, and engines ; four more 
for instruments and tools of various kinds •, and 
two for cutlery and edge-tools. Without specifying 
each individually, it will suffice to say that two 
classes are occupied wdfcli works in the precious 
metals and jewellery j two with glass and china ; 
two with building and engineering materials and 
appliances ; two with arms, ammunition, and 
explosives ; one for naval equipments and appli- 


ances ; and one for land vehicles of all kinds. The 
textile branches of industry make a large demand 
for classification, in regard to raw materials, yarns, 
thread, and piece-goods: three for cotton, "three 
for flax and hemp, one for jute, three for silk, 
three for wool and worsted, and one for carpet- 
ing and rugs. Saddlery and harness require one 
class to themselves, so does made-up clothing, so 
do india-rubber aud gutta-percha goods, Paj>er, 
printing, and bookbinding ; furniture and \iphol- 
stery ; food and ingredients for food ; fermented and 
distilled liquors; aerated and mineralised beve- 
rages ; tobacco, snuff, and cigars ; agricultural and 
horticultural seeds; candles, matches, lamp-fuel, 
aud laundry substances ; perfumery and toilet 
requisites ; games and toys of all kinds— claim 
each its own class. Lastly comes class fifty, a 
refuge for the destitute, comprising everything 
‘ miscellaneous,’ everything for which room cannot 
well be found in any of the other classes. The 
registrar has sometimes a little difficulty in decid- 
ing to which class a particular trade-mark properly 
belongs. 

As one of the consequences of the new Act of 
Parliament, a Trade-maria Journal has been estab- 
lished by the Commissioners; and this is_ our 
picture-book. It appears once, twice, or thrice a 
week, according to the requirements of the subject, 
and (at the time we are now ■writing) has reached 
about its seventieth number, and contains some- 
thing like four thousand pictures or representar 
tions of trade-marks. To what extent the collec- 
tion will increase hy-and-hy, no one can form even 
a guess. The illustrations relate to the trade-marks 
applied for under the new Act; and the Journal 
also gives the name and calling of each applicant, 
a description of the goods, and a statement of the 
length of time during which the mark has been 
ixsed. The Journal thus affords -all persons inter- 
ested in trade-rnarks authoritative information as 
to the nature of the marks used in the respective 
trades. A wood-cut block or an electrotype must 
be forwarded to the office, representing the parti- 
cular trade-mark applied for, if it is to appear in 
the Journal ; and each quarto page is made up hy_ 
printing from several such blocks or casts. Even if 
the mark consists only of names and words, still 
a block or plate must be sent representing it. 

The Master, Warden, Searchers, and Assistants i 
of the Cutlers’ Company at Sheffield possess, in . 
virtue of ancient charters, very special privileges, 
which the new registrar of trade-marks is not 
allowed to contravene. He works in harmony 
with the Company ; and every trade-mark recog- 
nised by the latter may claim of right admission 
into the register. To facilitate the granting of 
trade-marks for cotton goods, an office has been 
established at Manchester for the exhibition of all 
marks, devices, headings, labels, tickets, letters, 
&c. used in the cotton trade, and locally designated 
‘ cotton-marks ;’ and a committee of experienced 
Manchester men decide which among these symbols 
or hieroglyphics deserve to be regarded as trade- 
marks for registration, 

Who can count the varieties of fanciful devices 
that make their appearance in onr picture-book 
Analogy between the device and the goods is some- 
times attended to ; but more frequently it is thrown 
overboard altogether. Do we require portraits of 
individuals, celebrated or otherwise? Here is a 
sarsaparilla man, here one renowned for cod-liver 
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oil, and anon a hero of sewing-machines,* Sir 
Walter Baleigh is brought into- req,ni3itioii hy a 
tobacco manufacturer ; while a cigar-xnaker, taking 
advantage of the recent excitement connected with 
a famous picture, adopts a wood-cut copy of Gains- 
borough’s ‘Duchess of Devonshire.’ Or are v'e 
likely^ to he smitten with views and landscapes? 
We can choose between the Egyptian pyramids 
lighted up with an orient sun ; a view of Keswick 
(near which most of our black-lead for pencils is 
obtained) ; a view of a paper manufactory. In 
some sense apposite are a baby in a cradle, for 
needle-making ; a broken willow-pattern plate, for 
a newly warranted cement j the Colossus of Ehodes 
[roads], for railway signals ; Cupid sharpening his 
arrows, for emery-grinding wheels ; a smart man 
measming round a smart forehead, for hat-making ; 
the sun eclipsing nearly everything, for the eclipse 
sauce ; a dog’s head, for fibrine dog-cake ; four 
nigger plantation minstrels, for cigars; and ‘No 
place like home’ as a trade-mark motto for fenders 
and fire-irons. 

To account for others, the fancy must make wide 
excursions indeed. A maker of edge-tools adopts 
stars and crowns, a monkey eating an apple, an 
elephant’s head, oxen and lions with initials on 
their fianks, a negro’s head, a cassowary, a boot, a 
sledge ; and the head of an Aztec accompanied by 
the inscription: ‘Look for this stamp on each 
tool, if you want a genuine article mofle from 
electro-horagic east-steel,’ A locomotive does not 
seem specially suitable as a trade-mark for silk 

f jods ; nor a rearing and roaring white lion for 
oxtiand cement; nor a feudal castle for good 
hosiery ; nor a crowing cock for artificial manure ; 
nor a helmsman at the wheel for aerated waters ; 
nor a tearing ranting buffalo for floor-cloth. 


POPPET’S PRANKS. 

PoprsT, the subject of the following sketch, was 
a little brown monkey, who was for several years 
a member of our family. She had no hair on her 
face or the palms of her hands — I say hands, as , 
they were beautifully formed, with long filbert 
nails, very pretty although black, except the 
thumb, which certainly was not aristocratic, being 
as broad as long. Her. feet were like her hands, j 
but longei’, and she could use them with eq^ual i 
facility. Her eyes were really beautiful, , of a clear I 
golden brown ; (ihe nose certainly rather flattened ; 
and the mouth large, hut displaying ■ a set of 
beautiful little pearly teeth that many a belle 
might have envied. Altogether Poppet was a very 
pretty little thing; and when arrayed in a little 
tartan dress with white tucker, her hair brushed 
neatly^ and an amiable expression on her face, 
looked very winsome and coaxing ; but that ex- 
pression could vanish with the swiftness of light- 
ning, and one the reverse of prepossessing take 
ito place; 

How we lived for the first three mouths after 
her arrival, when she roamed the house at her own 
sweet will, has' been a source of wonder ever since ; 
certmnly it was in much, discomfort ; when work- 
ing,, sitting wi-tb. our scissors and thread in our 
pockets, for if they were placed on the table, in an 
instant they were carried to- the top o£ the window 


comice, Poppet’s favourite retreat. Sometimes, if 
coaxed by an apple, she would drop them ; at other 
times no blandishments would prevail, and she 
would sit drawing her sharp little teeth over the 
thread, cutting through every row. If she captured 
a paper of pins or needles, she delighted to climb 
to the top of a tall plnm-troe, where, free from 
molestation and deaf to entreaties, she amused her- 
self by dropping them one hy one. One day my 
mother entered the bath-room just in time to see 
Poppet dart out of the window to a large tree, which 
unfortunately grew close hy, ■with a quart bottle 
of magnesia in her hand, which she proceeded to 
shower down, much amused at the miniature snow- 
storm, and not leaving a grain in the bottle. The 
meals at that time were most uncomfortable. 
When there were eggs for breakfast, ^ we had to 
pocket or hide those not hi immediate use, or 
Poppet would snatch them up and be out of reach 
in a moment. As a general rule, when food is 
fairly in the mouth, it may be considered safe; 
hut I have often seen Poppet peroh on some 
one’s shoulder, open the mouth hy a sudden jerk 
of one hand on the nose, and another on the 
chin ; then the little brown hand would dive in, 
and the contents be transferred to her pouches; 
all being done with such extreme rapidity that 
strangers used to think it little short of magic. 

It was always a terrible business to get Poppet to 
bed, having to coax her down hy placing an apple 
or piece of cake on the table, and then try to seize 
her when she approached the decoy ; hut her move- 
ments were so rapid that this had often to be 
repeated several times. At last patience failed, and 
it was resolved she should be put to bed at six 
o’clock, when she had her last meal, being quite sure 
of her then, as she always had a ‘ goodie,’ which 
she was allowed to take herself from a Dottle of 
mixed fruit-drops, kept for her especial delectation. 
Poppet evidently regarded the production of this 
bottle as the event of the day, but never learnt hy 
e.xperience that the bottle neck was too narrow to 
draw back her hand when quite full, and that it 
could only be done if one or two goodies were 
seized. Each night she wouhl sit with her little 
brown face puckered up into an expression of in- 
tense anxiety as she clutched as large a handful 
as possible. After trying ineffectually, she 'would 
draw out two with a sudden dash, and endeavour 
to get her hand in again before the stopper was 
put on ; and her movements -were so quick that 
she often succeeded ! 

Everything she stole was transferred to her 
pouches. Anything soft, as mashed potato or rice 
pudding, she would eagerly cram there, until her 
cheeks -were quite distended, when slio had a 
most- comical appearance, her face being far 
broader than long, Wheia anything small •was 
lost, the first places examined 'were Poppet’s 
poaches. I remember once when she had been 
found in my father’s dressing-room, they con- 
tained a most wonderful coilection, consisting 
of two pair of gold studs, half-a-dozen buttons, a 
clock-hand much twisted, several large needles 
and pins, a piece of toffy, and a small piece of 
carrot. Verily, as we used to think, those same 
pouches must have hoeu lined with leather. 
Poppet had a great objection to a cuckoo clock 
we had, and her first performance was to open the 
little door at the side, thrust in her arm, drag out 
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one of the bedrooms, and had then paddled about 
on the white quilt and toilet-cover. The ink being 
‘ permanent,’ caused the occupant of that room to 
regard the little brown offender with righteous 
indignation for some time. 

Poppet was extremely conceited, and fond of 
^shewing ottV The children of the village school 
used regularly to stop before the house to see 
the monkey, wdien she would dance up and down 
the boughs of the trees overhanging the lane, 
making an occasional wicked dash at the nearest 
little one, when the circle would break with 
a scamper and scream. She was very jealous of 
any child that came to the house, and once when a 
baby was the ohjecb of general admiration, man- 
aged to pinch its cheek. All the animals seemed 
to like her : the cat was her special friend ; hut 
when Pussy had four kittens, Poppet would turn 
the poor mother out of her bed, and mirse the 
babies herself; and very nicely she did it, sitting up 
holding them properly, giving a funny little giggle 
when the little furry things tickled her. I am 
sorry to say she was not always so gentle, as she 
was met dragging a kitten down-stairs by the tip of 
its tail, thumping its little head on every step. The 
old mother came regularly to say good-morning to 
Poppet, making that caressing tone in which a cat 
speaks to its kittens. Poppet usually returned the 
attention by dragging open Pussy’s mouth to see 
what she had had for breakfast. When she had 
finished heiv own morning meal, she would sit in 
the saucer and rock it up and down; or placing 
the saucer on her head, look like a little heathen 
Ghinee. 

At last Poppet got to be too expensive a luxury. 
In one week she broke an unusual number of 
valuable things. She began the campaign by 
dragging the breakl'ast-rooni clock and two large 
old china bowls off the chimney-piece ; of course 
the china was smashed to atoms, and the clock 
so injured, that ever since its voice has been 
most painfully cracked. The next e,xploit was 
to send a large globe spinning down from a 
high bookcase, thereby breaking the stand to frag- 
ments. Then in a dance along the hall, slie | 
sprang on to one tip of a pair of immense horns, 
bringing them down, and causing them to snap 
on each side of the mounting. 

Every one’s patience was now exhausted, and 
^Poppet must be got rid of!’ was the rvniversal 
cry. A visit was paid to a celebrated menagerie 
then in the town; but the monkeys’ quarters 
■were found, so cold and dirty, and their little 
faces looked so sad and anxious compared to 
Poppet’s contented well-fed look, that we decided 
it was impossible to send her there. It was .useless 
to offer her to our friends ; her fame had blown 
far and wide, and how we could keep ‘such a 
tiresome mischievous creature’ was the wonder 
of all who knew us. At last it was decided 
it would be more merciful to poison herthairto: 
give her where she would be ill-used or ill-fed, 
It was a cruel resolve, but what were -we to do-l 
The error had consisted in our ever trying to 
domesticate such an uutainahle creature. Poppet 
inust die, and in as eimple a way as possible. 
Prussic acid being said to be instantaneous, was to 
be tbe agent of desferaction; and as I was sup- 
posed to have the most nerve in the family, not- 
withstanding my objections it was unanimously 
resolved I should administer it. The poison re- 


mained under lock and key for some time ; at last, 
worked up by several dreadful breakages, I gave it 
in some grapes, and retired from the room feeding 
like a murderer, leaving poor Poppet extended 
insensible on the rug. In about half an hour I 
returned, expecting to find her quite dead; but 
no ; there slio was, sitting on the fender, scratching 
her legs, and looking only a little languid. The 
revulsion of feeling was so great, and her invalid 
airs so comical and coaxing, that wo felt rather 
ashamed of liaving attempted the life of so 
winning a creature. I may observe, however, that 
that feeling died away as she recovered and the 
old amount of mischief went on ; and all looked 
very blue when some one read ‘that monkeys 
frequently lived to be a hundred years old there 
seemed nothing for it but that Poppet should go 
as a family heirloom to the only son. Then it 
began to he whispered I might try another :jiose, 
hut I steadily refused ; till at the end of one hot 
summer afternoon which I had spent in my room, 
I Avent down-stairs, to "find my mother looking 
very white, and hear her say ; ‘ If I had known 
you Avere in the house I Avouldii’t have done it;’ 
and to find that poor Poppet had been very effec- 
tually ‘ done for’ at last ; that for the first time in 
her little tricksy roguish life she was really quiet. 
She Avas buried hr the garden, and a headstone 
Avith a suitable inscription erected to her memory, 
Noav that the anguish for the loss of old friends 
(in glass and china) has been blunted by time, 
as Ave sit round the fire ‘ between the lights,’ the 
recital of Poppet’s pranks is listened to with rapt 
attention by the cliildreu ; and I often think, Avjith 
Frank Bucklaiirl, tliat many a more valuable 
friend may be less missed and less sincerely 
mourned than a pet monlcej’’. 


MY .BAB Y. 

They made a little crcAAm in IioaA'eu 
When she ■was born — 

Only the breath of angels on it ; 

Neither flower nor leaf upon it ; 

Never a single thorn. 

Slowly it gre'w in form and beauty 
As the days passed on — ■ 

Tinged her eyes with love-light’s dawning ; 
Baby lips to love-words forming ; 

Lisping futui’e song. 

Brighter still the crown was budding ^ 
As the year grew old ; 

And iny simple heart beguiling, 

Angels shewed it to me smiling : 

So the days grew cold. - ^ 

‘ Look ! 0 mother ! look upon it ! ’ 

(Baby lay asleep) ; 

‘ In the heavens’ sunny bowers 
Twine we ev^erlasting fliowers; ; 

Think upon it in the liours 
When you will weep 1 ’ 

‘ Look ! 0 mother ! fair Ave ’ve made it 
For an angel’s head !’ 

There Avas something strange and Avild 
Struck my heart — the angels smiled : 

I turned to look upon my child — 

And she Avas dead, 

F. Eocuat. 
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SATURDAY; 


indoors, tlie Sundays were the happiest days of 
the week to the children, though to their father 
the hardest. 'Wheii his day’s work was done, there 
was always the Sunday walk, in which each Bird 
and j)lant and brook was pointed out to the 
children, as preaching sermons to Eyes, such 
as were not eyen. dreamt of by jjeople of the Mo- 
eyes species. Indoors the Sunday picture-books 
! were brought out, and each child chose its subject 
for the father to di’aw, either some Bible story, or 
bird or beast or flower. Ixx all ways he fostered. in 
his children a love of animal.?. They were taught 
to handle without disgust toads, frogs, beetles, as 
works from the hand of a living God. His guests 
were surprised one morning at breakfast when 
his little girl ran up to the open window of the 
dining-room holding a long repulsive-looking -worm 
in her hand : ‘ 0 daddy, look at this delightfal 
worm ! ’ . 

Kingsley had a horror of corporal punishment, 
not merely because it tends to produce antagonism, 
between parent and child, hut because he con- 
sidered more than half the lying of children to be 
the result of fear of punishment. ‘ Do not train a 
child,’ lie said, as men train a horse, by letting 
anger and punishment be the first announcetnenfc 
of his having sinned. If you do, you induce two 
had habits : first, the boy regards his parent with 
a kind of blind dread, as a being who may be 
offended by actions which to him are innocent, and 
whose wrath he expects to fail upon him at any 
moment in his most pure and unselfish liappiness. 
Next, and worst still, the boy learns not to fear 
sin, but tbe punishment of it, and thus he learns 
to lie.’ lie was careful too not to confuse his 
children by a multiplicity of small rules, ‘ It is 
difficult enough to keep the Ten Commandments,’ 
he would say, ‘without making an eleventh in 
every direction.’ He had no ‘moods’ with his 
family, for he cultivated, by strict self-discipline in 
the midst of worries and pressing busines!?, a disen- 
gaged temper, that always enabled him to enter 
into other people’s interests, and especially into 
children’s playfulness. ‘ I ivonder,’ he would say, 

‘ if there is so much laughing in any other home in 


CHARLES KINGSLEY AT HOME. 
Ann who had the pleasure of Icnowing the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, author of Hypatia, Westward 
■ Ho, and Alton Loche, will acknowledge that how- 
ever great he was as a parish clergyman, poet, 

' novelist, naturalist, sportsman, lie was greater stiH 
at home. And how was this greatness shewn? By 
his self-denying efforts to give joy to his wife and 
children, and chivalrously to take away from them 
whatever was painful. Mo man ever excelled him 
in the quality of being ‘thoroughly domesticated.’ 

^ In actual life we fear this is a rare attainment, for 
it is nothing less than the flower that indicates per- 
fectly developed manhood or womanhood. This 
flower beautified and sweetened Canon Kingsley’s 
life. He was a hero to those who had greater oppor- 
tunities of knowing him than have most valets. , 
Whatever unlieroio cynics may say of the disen- 
chanting power of intimacy, there was an exception 
in his case. How much such an example should 
teach us all ! Mot one in ten thousand can hope 
to become the many-sided man Kingsley was, but 
none of ns need despair of making that little 
corner of the world called ‘home’ brighter and 
happier, as he made Eversley Rectory. We can all 
make our homes sweet if, when company-clothes 
are doffed, we clothe the, most ordinary and com- 
monplace duties of home-life with good temper 
and cheerfulness. 

Because the Rectory-house was on low ground, 
the rector of Eversley, who considered violation of 
the divine laws of health a sort of acted blas- 
phemy, built his cliildren an outdoor nursery on 
the ‘ Mount,’ where they kept hooks, toys, and tea- 1 
things, spending long happy days on the highest I 
and loveliest point of moorland in the glebe ; 
and there he W'onld join them when hit parish 
work was done, bringing them some fresh treasure 
picked up in his walk, a choice wild-flower or fern 
or rare beetle, sometimes a lizard or a field-mouse ; 
ever waking up their sense of wonder, calling out 
their iiowers of observation, and teaching them 
lessons out of God’s great green book, without their 
blowing they were learning. Out-of-doors and, 
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England as in ouis.’ He T^ecanie a light-hearted tnre, or ‘ grace.’ Sympathising with a hnshand'i 
boy in the presence of his children j or when exerting anxiety, he once wrote to a friend ; ‘ I believe one 
himself to cheer up his aged mother who lived never understands the blessed piystery of marriage 
with him. When nursery griefs and broken toys till one has nursed a sick wife, nor xinderstand^ 
were taken to his study, he w'as never too busy to either what treasures women are.’ He believed in 
mend the toy and dry the tears. He held with Jean the eternity of marriage. ‘So well_ and really 
Paul Eichte}', that children have their ‘days and married on earth’ did he think himself, that in one 
hours of rain,’ which parents should not take much of his letters he writes : ‘ If I do not love my wife 
notice of, either for anxiety or sermons, but should body and soul as well there as I do hero, theii 
lightly pass over, except w’hen they are symptoms there is neither resurrectiotr of my body nor of ray 
of coming illness. And his knowledge of physi- soul, but of some other, and I shall jrot be L’ And 
ology enabled him to detect such symptoms. 'He again in another letter: ‘If immortality is to 
recognised the fact, that weariness at lessons and include in iny case identity of person, I shall feel 
sudden fits of obstinacy are not hastily to he to her for ever what I feel now. That feeling may 
treated as moral delinquencies, springing as they be developed in -ways which I do not expect ; it 
so often do from physical causes, which are best may have provided for it forms of expression very 
counteracted by cessation from work and change different from any- which are among the holiest 
of scene. ^ sacraments of life. . . . Will not one of the proper- 

How blessed is the son who can speak of his tics of the spiritual body he, that it will ho able to 
father as Charles Kingsley’s eldest son does, express that which the natural body only trios to 
‘“Perfect love casteth out fear,” was the motto,’ expess?’ 

he says, ‘ on which my father based his .theory of Kingsley and his future wife met for the first 
bringing up children. Prom this and from the time when ho was only twenty years of age in 
; interest he took in their pursuits, their pleasures, Oxfordshire, 'where he was spending his college 
I trials, and even the petty details of their everyday vacation. ‘ That 'was my real wedding-day,’ ho 
i life, there sprang up a friendship between father used always to say. The Cambridge undergraduate 
I and children, that increased in intensity and depth was at the time goin" through the crisis in a young 
with years, To speak for myself, he was the best man’s life that may Pe called without irreverence 
friend— the only true friend I ever had. At once ‘ moral measles.’ He was then full of religious 
he was the most fathmly and the most unfatherly doubts ; and his face, with its unsatisfied hungering 
of fathers — fatherly in that he -was our intimate look, bore witness to the state of his mind. He 
friend and our self-constituted adviser ; unfatherly told her Ids doubts, and she told him her -faith j 
in that our feeling for him lacked that fear and and the positive, being stronger than the negative, 
restraint that make boys call their father “the so prevailed that he was no longer Mthless but 
governor,” Ours was the only household I ever believing. Hitherto his peculiar character had not 
saw in wduch there ■^v*a3 no favouritism. It seemed been understood, and his heart had been half 
as if in each of our different characters he took an asleep. It woke up now, and never slept again, 
equal pride, while he fully recognised their different For the first time he could speak with perfect 
traits of good or evil ; for in.stead of having one freedom, and he met with answering sympathy, 
code of social, moral, and physical laws laid down And gradually, as the new friendship deepened 
for one and all of us, each child became a separate into intimacy, every doubt, every thought, every 
study for him ; and its little “diseases an moral,” failing, every sin was laid bare. Counsel was 
as he called them, were treated differently accord- asked and given ; and as new hopes dawned, the 
ing to each different temperament. . . , Perhaps the look of hard defiance gave way to a wonderful 
brightest picture of the past that I look bade to humility and tenderness, which -were his chavac- 
now is the drawing-room at Eversley in the even- teristics, with those who understood him, to his 
ings, when we were all at home and by ourselves, dying day. ‘ My memory often runs back,’ writes 
There he sat, with one hand in mother’s, foigctting an early "friend of his, ‘ to the days when I used 
his own hard work in leading our fun and" frolic, to meet dear Kingsley In his little curate rooms ; 
with a kindly .smile on his lips, and a loving light when he told me of his attachment to one whom 
in that bright gray eye, that made us feel that, in he feared he should never be able to marry,’ But 
the broadest sense of the word, he was our father.’ tilings turning out hrighter than he expected, the 
Of this son, when he was an undergraduate at same friend records how, calling at his cottage one 
Cambridge, his father (then Professor of Pliatory) morning, ‘ I found him almost beside himself, 
writes ; ‘Ah ! what a blessing to be able to he^p stamping his things into a portmanteau. “What is 
him at last by teaching him something one’s-seltt’ the matter, dear Kingsley ! ”• — “ I am engaged. 1 
And to a learned ‘F.G.S.’ he says very seriously; am going to see her noio — to-day,”’ 

‘My eldest son is just going off to try his mauhood His chivalrous idea, of wedlock -was only natural, 
in Colorado, United States. You will understand, for he always attributed to 'Mrs Kingsh'v’s sym- 
therefore, that it is .somewhat important to mo just pathy and irrlhience his success, saying that never 
now. whether the world he ruled by a just 'and but for her would he have become a wTiter. 
wm God or by 0. It is also importimt to me Writing to a friend on the subject of marriage, 
wi& regard to my own boy’s future, whether what he says that it is his duty to hold the highe,sfc 
is said to have happened to-morrow (Good Friday) and most spiritual views, ‘ibr Cod has shewed mo 
be true or false.’ In this way Kingsley educated these things in an eventful and hlissfu] marriage 
Ms heart and' became truly wise, ihr no matter history, and woe to me if I jrreach them not.’ 
how extenave may be our stock of information, wo Writing to his wife from tlio where 

cannot be called wise -unless heart become to head he had gone in search of hcaJtli, ho says : 
a helpmate. , ^ ‘This place is perfect; but it seoniH a dream and 

And how well he used his matrimony— a state imperfect without you. iiiss the darling ducks of 
that should be to all the means of highest cul- children for mo. How I long after them and their 
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prattle, I delight in all the little ones in the 
street, for their sake, and continually I start and 
fancy I hear their voices outside. You do not 
know how I lore them ; nor did I hardly till I 
came here. Absence quickens love into conscious- 
ness.’ — ‘Blessed be God for the rest, though I 
never before felt tbe loneliness of being vrithout 
the beloved being whose every look, and word, 
and motion are the key-notes of my life. People 
talk of love ending at the altar. , . . Fools ! I lay 
at the window all morning, thinking of nothing 
but home; how' I long for it!’ — ‘Tell Hose and 
Maurice that I have got two pair of bucks’ horns— 
one for each of them, huge old fellows, almost as 
big as baby,’ 

Writing from France to ‘my dear little man,’ as 
he calls his youngest son (for whom he w'rote the 
TFater Bnhies)^ he says : ‘ There is a little Egyptian 
vulture here in the inn ; ask mother to shew you 
his picture in the beginning- of the Bird book.’ 
When smarting from severe attacks on his histori- 
cal teaching at Cambridge, he could write to his 
wife : ‘ I have been very unhappy about yoim 
unbappiness about me, and cannot bear to think of 
your having a pang on my account.’ From America 
he writes: ‘My hgestion is perfect, and I am 
in high spirits. But I am home-sick at times, and 
would give a finger to bo one hour with you and 
G.andM.’ , 

From such things, which, though they may 
appear little, are really the great things of life, or 
at least its heart's easey Canon Kingsley got power 
to do and to suffer. 

Coming out from service in Westminster Abbey, 
he caught a cold ; but he made light of it, for fie 
could think of nothing but the joy of returning 
with Ms wife to Eversley for Christmas and the 
quiet winter’s work. No sooner had they returned 
home than Mrs Kingsley became seriously ill. 
On being told that her life was in the greatest 
danger, Kingsley said: ‘My own death-warrant 
was signed with those words,’ His ministrations 
in his wife’s sick-room shew'ed the intensity of his 
faith, as he strengthened the weak, encouraged the 
fearful speaking of an eternal reunion, of the inde- 
structibility of that married love, wdiich if genuine 
on earth, could only, he thought, be severed for a 
brief moment. | 

At tliis time Kingsley was bimself ill, and on the ■ 
28th December he had to take to his bed, for ' 
symptoms of pneumonia came on rapidly. The 
weather was bitter, and he had been w’-arned that 
his recovery depended on the same temperature 
being kept up in his bedroom and on his never 
leaving it ; but one day he indiscreetly leaped 
out of bed, came into his wife’s room for a few 
moments, and taking her hand in his, he said; 

‘ This is heaven ; don’t speak ; ’ but after a short 
silence, a severe fit of coughing came on, he conld 
say nothing more, and they never met again. For 
a few days the sick husband and wife wrote to 
each other in pencil, but it then became ‘too 
painful, too tantalising,’ and tlie letters ceased. 
A few days after tins, the preacher, poet, novelist, 
naturalist died, January 23, 1875, and was uni- 
versally lamented, for England had lost one of her 
most estimable men — ^nofc great, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, for Kingsley could lay no 
claim to be_a profound thinker. I-Iis philanthropy 
confused his perceptions, as when in his writings 
he denounced large towns and mill-oWnets, and 


proposed to restore the population to the land. 
Such ‘ Bocialisja ’ as this would throw ^^s back into 
ignorance and poverty, instead of solving the diffi- 
cult modern problem of rich and poor. Kingsley 
was great only as regards the feelings. There he 
may be said to have made his mark. 

How many of Charles Kingsley’s works will 
last ? Some (with whom he himself would prob- 
ably have agreed) think that llyjiatia, and a few 
songs, such as the Sands of Lee and Three 
Fishers, are his only contributions to English 
literature likely to endure. It may be that he had 
too many irons in the fire for any of them to 
become white-hot. We prefer to think of him as 
a minister of the Gospel, who not only preached 
piety but shewed it at fiome, by being a dutiful 
son, a wise father, and a husband whose love 
diiring thirty-six years ‘never stooped from its 
lofty level to a hasty word, an impatient gesture, 
or a selfish act, in sickness or in healthy in sua- 
sldne or in storm, by day or by night.’ 

‘He was a true and perfect knight/ is our 
verdict, on rising from the perusal of his bio- 
graphy. It is surely a great encouragement to 
think that all who cultivate their hearts may, 
without his genius, hope to imitate tbe home- 
virtues of one who, fi.owever great in other respects, 
was, in our opinion, greater at home. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHjJlPTEH sxxvi.— wages. 

After the bride and bridegroom were gone, 
occurred the first slip in my behaviour. The rest 
of the company had returned to the house, and I 
suppose I must have stood in the road— gazing in | 

the direction the carriage had taken, the sound of 
the distant bells floating faintly towards me in the 
summer air — so long as to be unconscious of the 
lapse of time, when gently and lightly a hand was 
laid upon mine, and it w'as drawn under Eobert 
Wentworth’s arm. 

‘ You are wanted up there, Mary,’ he said cheer- 
fully. ‘ Mrs Tipper does not, I think, find herself 
quite equal to Mrs Dallas and Mrs Trafford ; to 
say nothing of two discontented bride’s-raaids, and 
a father who came here under protest, and was 
only allowed to perform half the duty he came to 
perform. You took that out of his hand.s, you 
know; the giving away wns virtually yours.’ Going 
on to talk amusingly of the incongruous materials 
Avhich went to make up the wedding-party, and. 
so giving me time to recover my self-command. 

It was very .soon put to the test. There was, to 
begin with, some pretty banter from Mrs Chichester 
to parry, when we reached the green terrace, 
where the guests were sitting, to enjoj'' the air and 
lovely view, and from which I suddenly remem- 
bered they could see the part of the road where I 
had been standing. 

‘ We began to fear you must be ill, Miss Hacldom 
seeing ytm stand so long motionless in the road. 

It was quite a relief to see ,you move at last when 
Mr Wentworth joined you— -it really was ! ’ 

Probably P«,oberb Wentworth considered that this 
Trinfl of thing was what I required, for he left me 
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to it, and devoted liiinself to tlie not very easy 
task of trying to reconcile tlie two pretty bride’s- 
inaicls ; gravely listening to their assurances that 
the whole allair had been shockingly mismanaged 
from first to last ! I soon had enough to do to 
reply to the patter of q^uestious with which I was 
assailed from Marian and Mrs Chichester. 

■\Vliei’e in the world had I been hiding myself 
all these months ? Had I really come into a large 
fortune, and turned Mr Dallas off, as people said ; 
or was it the other thing? As I did not know 
what ‘ the other thing ’ was, I could not answer for 
that ; hut acknowledged to having been fortunate ; 
smiling to myself as I wondered what they would 
tliink of my idea of good fortune. Of course they 
would know what my real position was in time ; 
hut for the present I was mischievous enough to 
let them imagine airy improbable thing they 
jileased. But there was one thing w’hich they 
must not be allowed to have any donht about, and 
that was my regard for Philip and Lilian, and 
hearty concurrence in the marriage. 

‘ I am so glad — so very glad ; because we can 
now speak very decidedly upon the point People 
are so terribly unkind and censorious ; arc they 
not, SGss Iladdon ? ’ 

‘Some are, Mrs Chichester; yet I think, on the 
whole, censorious people do a great deal less mis- 
chief than they are supposed to do. My experi- 
ence is happily small in such matters; but I 
believe that censorious people are generally well 
known to he so, and therefore they are not capable 
of doing much harm/ 

‘ Then it was not true. Miss Haddou ; I am so 
very pleased to be able to say so ! ’ 

‘ What was not true, Mrs Chichester V 

‘ Oh, I would rafiher not repeat, really.’ 

‘ Well, I only know Caroline says she ’s heard it 
said over and over again that you ran away in 
despair, because yon found that Mr Dallas and 
Lilian were untrue to you,’ said Marian, less 
scrupulous about repeating than the other. 

' ‘ That is really too ridiculous ! ’ I ejaculated. — 

‘ But you will be able to tell your frieiid or Mends 
that you did not see a love-lorn damsel to-day, 
Mrs Chichester ; ’ gazing at her with steady calm 
;eyes. 

‘ You certainly don’t look a bit love-lorn,’ 
candidly said Marian. 

‘0 no,’ chimed in Mrs Chichester. ‘ If jrou 
will pardon the jest, 1 might say you looked a 
great deal more as though you had /ound a lover, 
than lost one ! ’ with a meaning glance in Kobert 
Wentworth’s direction. 

‘Will you excuse my asking if yon had that 
dress direct from Paris, Miss Haddon?’ inquired 
Marian. 

‘ Pans ? Ho ; it came from Madame Michaux,’ 

I replied, happily recollecting that Jane had men- 
tioned that name. 

‘ Oh, , that . is the same thing ; isn’t it ? She 
.charges enoimously ; but one is quite sure of 
having just the right thing from her. I suppose 
you have all your dresses from her now 1 ’ 

‘No; not alljl I said, smiling at the remem- 
brance of my every-day attire. 

‘ They say brown is to be' the new colour ; the 


Duchess of Meek — Meek (What ’s her name, 

Caroline ? those German names are so absurd)— -is 
wearing nothing else but brown at Ilouiburg.’ 

‘I have been wearing brown some time,’ I 
replied, almost laughing outright, 

‘ Some people always contrive to he in advance 
of the fashions,’ .she said a little disconcertedly, 
— ‘Are they going away already, Caroline; just 
inquire if the carriage is there, will you ? — I 
sec you have drab liveries, Miss Haddou; ours 

is changed to claret; 'the Marchioness of’ 

Breaking off to make a reply to a few words from 
tlie little bride’s-maids, who with their father were 
taking themselves off from the uncongenial atmo- 
sphere. ‘ 0 yes ; went off very nicely indeed ; 
did it not ? I wanted them to have the breakfast 
at Fairview, or at auyrate to have two or three of 
the men-servants to wait. But the party is small 
certainly, and everything has been very well con- 
trived. No one is inclined to be very critical at 
such times, I hope you will be able, to come 
dowm to Fairview before you return to Cornwall ; 
auy time which may suit you best. You need not 
write ; we are always prepared for visitors.’ 

Both sisters hurriedly explained that their stay 
in town would he very short, and that there was 
not the sligliiest chance of their having a spare 
day. 

Then there was one other little trial of my 
nerves — the few words which had to he spoken to 
Mr and Mrs Dallas ; but pride came to my assist- 
ance, and I got through it pretty well, hearing 
their curious looks and gracious speeches with at 
anyrate apparent stoicism. Under other circum- 
stances, I ndght have been somewhat amused by 
]\tr Dallas’s remark, that for his part he wished L 
had not thrown Philip over; accomijauiod as it 
was by a comprehensive glance at ‘my carriage’ 
waiting in the road below. 

As soon as they left, I felt at liberty to whisper 
a loving good-bye to dear old Mrs Tipper, with a 
promise to see her and clear up all ray.stories on 
the morrow, and take my departure. In a matter- 
of-course way, Eobert Wentworth walked with mo 
down the path, talking in the old pleasant easy 
fashion until he had put me^ into the carriage. 
Then just as I was bending forward to say the 
one word ‘ Home,’ he gave the order ‘ Greyhrook 
Hall.’ 

‘Wait, John/ 

The man stood aside ; and I added to Eohert 
Wentworth : ‘ You know then V 

Of course I know,’ he replied with, a quiet 
smile. 

I shrank back. Pie made a gesture to the foot- 
man, gave me the orthodox bow, a}id I was driven 
away. '■ 

Not a little agitated, I asked myself how much 
more did ho know — all? If ho recognised me 
that night in the wood, lie did know not only 
what I had done, Imt what it had cost me to do 
it ! I was no heroine ; I have shown myself as I 
was on Philip’s wedding-day ; but 1 had not won 
my peace without many a weary struggle for it. 
Once — three months after my departure from the 
cottage — I had stolen down in the darkness of 
evening to watch the shadows on tlie blinds, and 
perhaps catch the sound of a voice still so terribly 
dear to me, I saw Philip and Lilian together, and 
recognised that they were lovers, and then I knew 
that the victory was not yet won. 
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An hour later some one stooped over me- as I 
lay crouched in the woods. ‘ Are you ill ? What 
is the matter with you, jvood woman?’ said the 
familiar voice of Robert Wentworth, as he laid his 
hand upon luy shoulder. ‘ It is bad for you to be 
lying here this damp night.’ 

I slirank away, drawing the hood of my cloak 
more closely round rny face, which I kept turned 
away. He stood still a few moments, and then , 
•without another word passed on. I had hitherto 
always persuaded myself that he had not recog- 
nised me ; but now luy cbeeks grew uncomfort- 
aldy hot with the suspicion that he did knorv 
me, and that the passing silently on was the very 
thing which a delicate consideration for me w-ould 
prompt him to do. I was only surprised that it 
had not occurred to me before. I never had suc- 
ceeded in throwing dust into Robert Wentworth’s 
eyes when I had tried so to do. I knew now that I 
it was to him Jane Osborne had alluded when she ' 
jested about a certain friend of hers who was so 
interested in all that concerned me, and whom I 
was to know more about by-and- by. I had some- ' 
times a little murmured in my heart at having to 
give up Robert Wentworth’s friendship with other 
things, knowing the wmrth of it, and he had been 
■watching over me all the time ! He had traced 
me at once ; but respecting my desire to be lost to 
them aR for a time, he had not obtruded himself 
upon me, contenting himself with obtaining an 
introduction to Jane Osborne and making friends 
with her. 

That I had been watched over, had been shewn 
to me in more ways than one. I could almost 
smile now, holding the key, as I recollected many 
a little speech from Jane Osborne which seemed 
to breathe some stronger spirit than her own. 
Tenderly anxious about me, and inclined to pet 
me as she was, she -would now and again spur me 
on to my work with a few words, which puzzled 
me extremely from her lips, but which I now 
could see she had been instigated to speak by one 
who knew me better than she did. But I had not 
much time for reflection ; the drive -was only three 
miles, and the ground very quickly got over by a , 
couple of spirited ;horses. It seemed but a few , 
moments after I had left Robert Wentworth in the ■ 
road before I was at borne. 

It is now time to explain what has doubtlessly 
suggested itself to the reader, that I had been 
acting as superintendent of the Home for the last 
twelve months. Nancy had given me a hint that 
Mrs Glower had sent in her resignation of the 
office, having amassed a comfortable independence. 
My visit to town the day before I left the cottage 
had been for the purpose of seeing Mrs Osborne, 
the foundres.s of the Home, and i had the good 
fortune to find favour in her sight. She saw that 
it was a crisis in my life, and was inclined to be 
my friend had we two not needed each other. I 
went to stay with her a couple of days until Mrs 
Gower’s departure, and then was duly installed in 
the latter’s place. 

As I expected that Lilian would hope to trace me 
through Nancy, _ the latter was drafted into Jane 
Osborne’s establishment for a few Avecks. Conse- 
quently, when Lilian made her appearance at the 
gates, she was informed that Nancy had gone to 
some lady Avhose address the portress for the nonce 
was not acquainted Avith. As I hoped she Avould, 
Lilian jumped to the conclusion that I Avas the 


lady alluded -to, and Avas thus thrown off the scent 
as to my whereabouts. 

What shall I say — what ought I to say about 
my management of the Home I I think as little 
as possible. But I will say that my success has 
been greater than I dared to hope for, although I 
have had a great deal to unlearn as AA-eU as learn. 
All sorts of objections were in the outset made to 
what were termed my innovations, and perhaps 
theyAvere rather dai'ing; but I was beginning to 
be able to reply to objectors by more cogent means 
than Avords. 

As to myself— could anything have been more 
delightfully refreshing to a wearied spirit than Avas 
the greeting which I received on entering the long 
room on my return that afternoon, a welcome from 
twenty smiling faces ! It is the long room to 
Avhich the reader has been previously introduced, 
Avith a diUerence ; the high brick Avail before the 
window's is gone, and a light palisading marks the 
boundary of the grounds, Avithout obstructing the 
AdeAA>-, a very fine one, of the most beautiful part of 
Kent. MoreoA’-er, the room aims to-day en 
decorated Avith floAvers and evergreens, and AVith a 
feast, almost as grand as that i had just been a 
guest at, spread upon the long tables in honour of 
my sister’s Aveddiug-day. I do not like to AVrite 
the kind AAmrds of ‘ Welcome home’ pattered out 
around me. Jane Osborne and I Avent to my 
room ; and, AA'hilst I threw off my finery and 
slipped on my hroAvn dress (the only badge of dis- 
tinction between me and my protegee,? on ordinary 
days Avas my mother’s ring), I set Jier mind at rest 
as to the state of mind in Avhich I had returned. 

After tea Ave had a reading. Reading aloud or 
music on certain evenings of the Aveek, whilst the 
inmates Avorked, was another of my innovations. 
That night too Ave had a new arrival. As I after- 
w^ards learned, slie had been sought out specially 
to be brought down there, and a new-comer Avas 
always under my particular care, and slept in the 
place of honour — a little room adjoining ray own. 
Not a little astonished seemed the poor Avaif Avhen 
ushered into our gaily bedecked room, and received 
as a Avelcome gnest to our evening’s entertainment. 
Perhaps my icAV Avords to that poor girl Avhen I 
bade her good-night Avas as good a termination to 
Pliilip’s Avedding-day as could be desired for me. 


A VISIT TO AMAZONIA. 

The Amazon, as is pretty well knoAvn, is a river 
of great length and more wonderful for its breadth 
in South America, entering the Atlantic between 
Brazil and Guiana. I am going to speak of 
Para, a Braziliau port not far from the sea, to 
which I piaid a -visit, by wdiat is knoAvn as the 
Pard estuary. The blue ocean had been left the 
day before. Passing some islands bearing clumps 
of palms, anchor aa'us dropped in front of the city 
of Pard, a gun fired from the bridge, and imme- 
diately a fleet of shore-boats came off, keeping at a 
respectable distance, however, until the board of 
health, customs, and other formalities usual upon 
entering a Brazilian port had been observed ; but 
no sooner had permission been given, than the 
deck was swarming with men seeking fares. 

‘You wan a boat go asbore, sir?’ inquired a 
demure swarthy man about fifty, who stood twirling 
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liis cap in hand ; ^ cos I take you -for five sliillins, 
carry what you got to hotel j an if you like to give 
me anytliiug afterwards, much obliged.* 

‘ That will do ! ’ I returned. And in a few 
minutes w^e wnre speeding towards the landing- 
place— a flight of wooden steps, crowded with 
men and hoy.s, anxious to know the latest home 
prices of india-rubber and other products. The 
heat was excessive. Not a breath of air stirred on 
•shore } and although longing to ramble through 
the town, I felt it advisalde to rest a wliile first ; 
so w'e went direct to the Hotel de Commercio in 
the Eua da Industria, kept by M. Leduc, an enter- 
prising Frenchman. Here, single rooms with food 
run from ten to fifteen shillings per diem. The 
food is excellent, everytliing considered,- but the 
rooms are dirty and unfurnished, having each but 
one chair— ’invariably broken— a hammock slnng 
in a comer, and a "hard bed and straw bolster 
covered with but one sheet. The sanitary arrange- 
ments too are far from perfect. 

Most places are celebrated for something ; Para 
is celebrated amongst other things for its bats. 
Enormous specimens, a foot or trvo across the 
wings, may be seen banging to and fro about 
the veranda and bedrooms ; beetles aird cock- 
roaches abound too ; but there are j)laocs up the 
river where these are an infinitely greater plague. 

The town of Pard is situated about seventy miles 
from the Atlantic. It has several spacious squares, 
such as the Pra§as do Ouartel, marine arsenal, 
government palace, and Mercado. If clangour of 
Bells and cracking of rockets above steeples at high 
mass are indicative . of religious enthusiasm, the 
Paraensos ought to be very devout. They cer- 
tainly are not badly off for chiu'ches, of which I 
counted a considerable number. 

The streets in this Brazilian town are laid out at 
right angles, upon the American block plan ; half- 
a-dozeu are paved with limestone from Lisbon — 
brought as ballast, which is cheaper than getting it 
from Eio Janeiro ; and facing the river are a num- 
ber of houses three stories high, some with staffs 
from upper balconies, Irom wliich droop consular 
flags. Elsewhere, dwelling-hoiises are usually one 
and two stories only. The favourite colour of Bra- 
zilians is green, and doors and windows, in fact every 
land of wood-work, are as verdant as the forests 
that surround the town. Few shops boast of glass 
windows, on account of the deteriorative action of 
the sun upon goods exposed ; but some wholesale 
firms exhibit a considerable variety of merchandise 
in their tunnel-shaped stores, where clerks are seen 
poring over ledgers in their shirt-sleeves. A sea- 
wall running the whole length of the river-frontage 
is in course of construction; and when finished, and 
the intervening space between it and the shore is 
filled up and built upon or paved, the appearance 
of the city will be decidedly enhanced, and its 
sanitary condition improved ; for until recently, 
every kind of filth and rubbish was shot into the 
liver, where at low-tide it generated a miasma 
enoiigh to breed a pestilence.' 

Braailmm of social position rarely bring up 
their sons to trade, but strive to gain them 




a diploma ; and as a large- percentage ol’ Brazilian 
youth entertain, a ■ hear^ detestation for books, 
indulgent parents openly resort to infinencej patron- 


age, and intrigue, to enable their high-spirited 
though w’'onc1erfully delicate sons to live on the 
imperial exchequer. Paraense tradesmen are chiefly 
Portuguese ; and it really is astonishing hoiv 
rapidly one of these worthies gets on after his 
arrival in Para ; for he usually leaves the steerage 
of an English vessel with nothing but the clothes 
on his back, a strong constitution, and a bag of 
consecrated charms suspended from a string roimd 
his neck. Accustomed to hard ivork and poor fare 
at home, he considers himself well off with two 
mil reis or four shillings per diem ; and as slube 
or farinha and water is very filling, and goes 
down with a gusto if seasoned wdth an onion, he 
soon saves enongh to purchase a horse and cart, 
or maybe send to Lisbon for a stout boat painted 
green and red. By thrift and economy his 
pile of mil rei notes steadily increases in dmron- 
sions ; and one fine morning he opens a pro- 
vision store and taberna, and begins to see his 
way to fortune. How complacently he smiles as 
he pours out vintems-worth of cashaga to negro 
labourers ! How carefully he weighs bacalhfio and 
farinha for stout Oafuza women (half Indian and 
negro), who balance basins upon the head, smoke 
short wooden-stemmed black-bowled pipes, and 
walk about bare-footed with light print skirts and 
no body ! He knows the reckless native has 
no thought for the morrow, but spends his money 
as fast as it is received. 

Shortly after my arrival in Para I w^as invited 
by Mr Henderson, a Scotch merchant, to take 
up my quarters iu his charming roqinha at the 
outskirts of Nazafe, where I remained a little 
over three mouths. Our house was larg;^ and 
roomy, with immense wooden window-shutters, 
’ivhich were kept open from early morning till 
we retired at night, so as to admit as much fresh 
air as possible. The rainy season had set in, 
and every day wo were fixvoured with a tropical 
thunderstorm of more or less violence. I often 
wntchecl the approach of these storms from the 
dining-room balconies of Leduc’s hoted, which 
command a splendid view of the river. Distant 
peals of thunder herald the coming storm, and 
gusts of wind that rattle shrunken doors and 
whistle through crazy window's, impart a welcome 
freshness to the sw^eltoring stagnant air. Steam- 
ships at anchor have their funnels covered with, 
snowy conical^ caps, to keep out the deluge; 
barges taking in or giving out cargo arc hastily 
covered with tarpaulin ; streets become deserted, 
except by vehicles drawn by miserable horse-s, that 
firmly compose themseh’-es for a doze till the 
down-pour passes over; while clouds of vultures 
fly against the gale, to inhale as much fresh ali- 
as possible after their ghastly repast, A steady 
approaching line of dense gray clouds Avitli a ragged 
blue fringe diminishes the horizon ; thunder-claps 
grow louder and more frequent ; big drops patter 
upon the red-tiled roofs ; and then .falls a deluge 
upon house-tops, that rolls into the streets below 
in a perfect cascade, Anythiug beyond ejaculatory 
conversation is quite out of the question, for the 
noise is simply deafening ; and altiiough, from the 
vivid flashes of lightning, -we know it is thundering 
big-guns, we .hear nothing beyond the crash of 
rain. 

■While the tempest lasts we tumble into our 
lianunocks and endeavour to escape drops that 
trickle between the tilo.s; and in half an hour 
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j)roceed to the balcony to see how matters look 
outside. The storm has passed over, and the 
horizon grows clearer ; the islands in front are lit 
np with rays of golden sunshine, that stream 
through rifts in the leaden clouds upon the 
emerald expanse of forest ; sleepy horses are 
awoke by drivers, who hit them over the nose with 
a stick and inrinire what is ailing ; foot-passengers 
with coloured’ umbrellas pick their way tiptoe 
amid miniature lakes, seas, and channels that flood 
the road ; steamboats are the cleaner for their 
washing ; vultures stand upon houses, palaoios, and 
churches, with wings outstretched to dry ; and 
hy-and-hy in the azure heavens iioat mountains 
oi' fleecy clouds that playfully emit flashes of 
lightning as they collide, imtil night draws near ; 
and as the sun sinks beneath the western forests, 
pale stars peep forth, proclaiming the close of 
another, day. 

Mr Henderson's house was so far distant from 
Para that no noise reached us from the city except- 
ing the occasional crack of a rocket, a faint bugle- 
call, or gun-fire of a boat announcing the arrival of 
a foreign mail. The noise of insect life, especially 
during the middle watches of the night, imparted 
a sense of loneliness, of being shut out from the 
world. There was an incessant hum, chirp, burr, 
and whii', and every now and then a hull-frog 
■would ‘Woof, Avoof !’ smaller frogs shout ‘Hoy, 
hoy, hoy !' night-birds fly over the roof, emitting 
Aveird shrill cries ; and what Avith the kissing 
conversation of hats, bites of sanguinary carpanas 
or mosquitoes, the tickling sensation of jiggers 
in my toes, and the fear of being wound np by a 
scorpion, centipede, tarantula, or maybe poisonous 
snake, I frequently kept awake till toAvards morn- 
ing, when thoroughly overcome with watching and 
fatigue, I wmuld fall into a profound and refreshing 
sleep. 

At daybreak we always had a cup of delicious 
fragrant black coffee; and Avhile the heavy deAV 
spangled every leaf and blade of grass, I frequently 
Avent for a walk down the neAviy cut roads into 
the forest, Avhen I Avoifld he sure to be overtaken 
by the early train going out with female slaves 
and hatches of children of aU shades of black, 
AAdiite, and copper colour, to breathe the cooler 
air of the forest glades. In anticipation of the 
probable extension of the city, an immense area of 
forest has been divided into blocks by spacious par- 
allel avenues, to he intersected by streets at equi- ' 
distant right angles. The open sj)aees are covered , 
Avith sliort capiin or grass ; but how^ever much one ' 
may delight to stroll about in the shade, he is 
sure to have his legs covered Avith air almost in- 
visible mite called moquim, that causes an itch 
almost enough to drive one frantic, especially at 
night ; and very likely a number of carrapatos into 
the bargain. It is clangerous to scratch where 
moquim have settled, for running sores difficult to 
heal usually follow. I have seen Europeans and 
Nortli Americans from the States with legs in a 
frightful condition, in fact lamed through scratch- 
ing the skin till sore. An immediate, agreeable, 
and effectual remedy against moquim, though they 
be ever so numerous, is to sponge the body with 
cashaea, the com'mon white • rum of the country. 
Carrapatos differ in size. These tiny peats are 
about as large as a pin's head ; and the horse 
tick about three or four times larger still. Both 
settle rrpon the clothes, or crawl up the legs, 


laying hold, of the flesh with serrated fangs, and 
adhering so tenaciously that it is impossible to 
remove them entire ; and to leave a portion stick- 
ing to the skin is certain to produce an ugly sore. 
The best way to get rid of this loathsome acaxide 
is to sponge it well with spirits of aiiy kind, when 
it will soon drop off ; a hint Avhich may he useful 
to Europeans Avho are pestered Avith harvest-bugs. 

The forest round Para naturally strikes a Euro- 
pean as superlatively grand. It is only, however, 
upon interior high lands that vegetation attains 
the height, dimensions, and 1-uxuriance that cap- 
tivate and bewilder the senses. It wholly differs 
from anything found in temperate climes ; and 'the 
stranger never tires of bbaa’- forms of life and beauty 
that momentarily meet liis gaze, and indicate an 
e.xuherance and prodigality surpassing his grandest 
ideal home conceptions. Accustomed only to indi- 
vidual forms as seen in home conservatories, the 
mind becomes beAvildered -when countless speci- 
mens of equatorial growth are massed together. In- 
stead of gnarled and knotted oaks whose venerable 
appearance denote centuries of battle against 
fierce autumn storms and icy northern blasts, there 
is a lithe yonthfulness even about veritable giants ; 
and though a tree may he dead and hollow within, 
luxuriance of verdant parasitical plants' lends a 
charming illusion, and Mdes the fact from view. 
Light, heat, air, and moisture are essential for 
the proper development of the richer forms of 
parasitical life ; hence on water frontage and in 
some of. the quiet avenues where I loved to 
stroll, I observed exhibitions of laArish profusion 
which rather resembled the dreams of fairy- 
land than the realities of actual life. In one 
spot, a compact mass of tiny foliage wonld^ drape 
I a number of lofty trees to the ground ; in an- 
I other, eccentrically arranged festoons and ^rlands 
! sprinkled Avith occasional scarlet and violet pas- 
' sion-flowers. decorated some hundreds of feet 
without a single break ; while further on, endless 
picturesque, artistic, and graceful combinations 
ravished the sight, and awoke reverential and 
exquisitely liappy emotions. 

On both sides of avenues near the trees the ground 
is closely covered with beautiful lycopodium moss. 
Its favourite place of growth is on shady clearings, 
though it seems to grow best Avhere timber has 
been burned on the ground. A foreigner desirous 
of learning how to take forest hearings Avithout a 
compass cannot do better than cut Ms way into 
one of the furthest blocks in the district beyond 
Nazare. He knows- he cannot he lost, from the fact 
of roads existing on every side ; hence he may go 
to work deliberately, and be under no apprehen- 
sion as to result. In these spots -where under- 
gi'OAvth has not been touched will he found soli- 
tary specimens of the curud, a pretty ground-palm 
that shoots a number of long fronds from the 
centre, hr wMch stands a smooth slender spathe, 
employed in thatching. The broken stems of slim 
palms shew where young assais have been cut down 
for the sake of hunches of cherry-looking fruit ! 
employed in the manufacture of a refresco. Assai 
is drunk by everybody in Amazonia Avhen they can ; 
get it, at aU hours of the day and before and after 
meals. ■ Eive or six gallons of the fruit, each about 
the size of a marble, are usually x')iled in a large iron 
basin ^containing a requisite proportion of Avater ; 
the mass is then worked over and over till the 
outer pulpy skin is worked oft' ; the bare kernels 
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are taken out, and at the bottom remains a rich 
Yiolet-coloured liftnid, that may be imbibed ad lib. 
It is best mixed with farinba seca^ and sugar, and 
eaten with a spoon. A liking for it is soon acquired, 
and it is not considered good taste to refuse a cuya 
or calabash of assai when offered by a lady. ■ 
Every sbrub, plant, and tree,' and almost every 
blade and leaf of grass, is covered with insect life. 
Ants are the most common, and meet the eye 
everywhere. It is impossible to go far without 
coming across tumuli of hard mud four feet high ; 
and huge coffee-coloured excrescences standing out 
upon the trunks of trees indicate where copim 
or white ants have taken up their abode. A few 
days after any arrival at Mr Henderson’s, I noticed 
the front of our house was covered with what 
appeared to me to be streaks of mud ; and feeling 
convinced they had not been there the day before, 
I proceeded to examine them, and found the lines 
were neatly constructed covered- ways. Myriads 
of white ants avere travelling backavards and for- 
wards ; and no doubt a colony had made up its 
naind to devour as much of the wood-work as pos- 
sible, and by way of change, shew .students how 
to rapidly get through and digest good hooks. I 
saw two volumes of Glwmhcrs’s Informaiion which 
had been drilled by these indefatigable workers 
as neatly as though the holes had been punched 
by an awl. The covered-way hides the workers 
from quick-sighted insectivorous birds, especially 
woodpeckers. Domestic fowls, lizards, toads, 
armadillos, and tamanduas destroy vast numbers. 
The largest and most numerous ants I have 
seen were in the Campos between' the Xingd and 
Tapaj 6z. Hear the hill-slopes a few miles from 
Santarem, it is simply impossible to jarcserve a 
house from attack, and very frequently a huge nest 
actually hangs from the ridge-pole. The aiit, how- 
ever, which attracts most attention is the sadba. 
It marches in column.';, each anember carrying a 
triangular or circular section of a leaf larger than 
itself. The only way to turn them from a garden 
is by sweeping the track with a flaming branch 
for a distance of forty or fifty yards ; hut as new 
excursions will probably be made during the 
night, one often finds that they have paid a visit 
and departed, leaving perhaps a favourite orange 
tree entirely denuded of foliage. A big ant 
called the tueandora is very common just out- 
side Para ; indeed it is hardly possible to walk 
manj;- yards in the fore-st without meeting it : the ■ 
bite inflicts excruciating agony. I have never 
been stung by a scorpion or bitten by a centipede ; 
but I have been nipped by a tucandera, and can 

f ate believe that the pain inflicted is more severe 
an that of either of the two former. 

What with the uproar of gicadas, chirping of 
grasshoppers, screaming of parrots, cawing of 
araras or macaws (the cry of this splendidly 
plumaged bird closely resembles dra, ardra, hence 
its name), plaintive notes of japfm and toucans, 
and numerous other indescribable sounds, the 
attfention of the new-comer is kept continually upon 
the qiii until eleven o’clock, when the intense 
oven-like .heat warns him it is time to return. 
Emerging fr,om the forest into one of the avenues 
the sun will be_ found nearly overhead ; lizards of 
all sizes — ^thaf is to say from three inches to four 
feet in length— dart across the path and scuttle 
into the bush; and' here and there a snake has 
to be guarded against, and if need be killed, with 


the short sapling which every pedestrian ought 
to carry. Upon reaching home I usually took a 
hath, had a substantial breakfast, and rested till 
the unfailing thunderstorm cooled tire atmosphere. 

A QUEEE CLUE. 

IN TWO CHAriERS. — CHATIKR IL 
I HAD left the police altogethei’, and was living 
very comfortably, my good lady and 1, up at 
Islington, in the same street with my anarriod 
daughter, who was doing very comfortably too, 
her husband having a good berth in the City. I 
had always been of a saving turn, and had bought 
two or three houses ; so with a tidy pension, which 
I had earned by thirty years’ service, T could 
afford to go about a bit and enjoy myself. Of 
course in all that time I had anadc the acquaint- 
ance of a good many professional people ; and there 
were very few theatres or exhibitions that I couldn’t 
get admission to. We— my wife and 1, 1 mean — 
made it a rule to go everywhere that we could get 
tickets for; and whether it was the launch of a 
ship, the charity children at St Paul’s, or Sam 
Cowell at the Canterbury Hall, it didn’t matter 
to ms ; we went. And it was at the Canterbury I 
first had the Combestead murder more particularly 
recalled to my mind. 

I was there by anyself, the old lady not being 
willing to leave my married daughter — because, 
well, it was in consequence of her feeing a married 
daughter— so I Aveiit by inyselfi There was a 
yoiang woman who sang a comic version of There 
a good Time coming splendidly ; and as I was 
always of a chatty turn, I couldn’t help remarldng 
to the person that was sitting next to me how first- 
class she did it, when he exclaimed : ‘ Hollo ! why, 
never! Superintendent Robinson U And then 
he held out his hand. 

It was young Lytheiiy, but so stout, an.d brown, 
and whiskery — ^if I may suy so — that I didn’t know 
him. 

‘ Mr Lytherly !’ I exclaimed, ‘ I didn’t expect to 
see you ; and you ’re right as to my being Robinson, 
although police officer no longer. Why, I thought 
you were in the array.’ 

‘ So I was,’ he returned ; ‘ but I ’in' out of it now ; 
and I ’ll tell you how it was.’ 

It seems ho .had been to India, and got some 
promotion after three years’ service ; and had the 
good fortune to spe his colonel from drowning, or 
what was more likely in those parts, being taken 
down by a crocodile, under circumstances of extra- 
ordinary bravery. He did not tell me this last bit, 
■but I beard so afterwards, Lytbcrly was always a 
wonderful swimmer, and I remembered his taking 
a prize at London. The exertion or the welling 
brought on a fever, and he was recommended for 
his discharge. The colonel behaved ino.st liberally. 
But what was the best of all, the old fellow who 
kept the canteen at the station died about Ibis 
time, and Lytherly had been courting his daughter 
for a pod bit, more to the girl’s satisfaction than 
that of her fatlier ; so then they got married, and 
came home to England, and he was tolerably well 
off. He naturally talked about the Combestead 
murder, and said frankly enough, that — except the 
people with whom ho lodged, and Ikoj were sus- 
pected, he said, of perjury— ho thought I was the 
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only person in the town who did not believe him 
guilty of the murder. 

But jixurder -will out, Mr Eobinson,’ he said ; 

‘ and you will see this will be found out some day.’ 

‘ Well, I am sure I hope it will, Mr Lytherly,’ I 
answered him. ‘ But as for murder will out” and 
all tha^ I don’t think you will fiucl any policeman 
or magistrate who will agree wuth you there ; and 
' there was less to hel]) us when jon had got out of 
the scrape in this Combestead business, than any 
afl’air I was ever concerned in.’ 

‘ I don’t care/ he says ; ‘ it will come out, Mr 
Eobinson. I dream of it almost every night ; and 
my wife consulted some of the best fortune-tellers 
ill India, and they all told her it would be dis- 
I covered.’ 

! ‘ Hum ! ’ I said ; ‘ we don’t think much of fortune- 

tellers here, you know.’ 

‘I’m perfectly aware of that/ he says; ‘and I 
shouldn’t give them in as evidence ; but if you had 
lived three years in India with people who knew 
the native ways, you might alter your mind about 
fortune-tellers. Arxy way, you will remember, wdien 
it’s found out, that'l told you how it would be.’ 

I laughed, and said I should ; and after we had 
had another glass together, and he had given me ' 
his address and made me promise to call on him, 
■we parted. 

I told my -vvife all about it ; and it is very curious 
to see how women are all alike in curiosity and 
superstition and all that ; for although my wife 
had been married to me for thirty years, and so 
had every opportunity of learning better, yet she 
caught at what young Lytheiiy— -not so very young 
now, by-the-by— had said about these fortune- 
teEers, and was ejuite ready to believe and swear 
that the murder would be found out. It ’s no use 
arming with a party like that ; so I merely smiled 
atlier, and passed it off. 

It was the very next day that Mrs Eobinson and 
myself had agreed to go and see a new exhibition 
of paintings which some one was starting in 
London, and tickets were pretty freely given away 
for it ; but the same reason which stopped my 
wife from going to the Canterbury, stopped her 
from going to the exhibition. I went, of course, 
because I couldn’t be of any use, under the circum- 
stances, to my married daughter ; and a very good 
exhibition it was too. There were plenty of j)aint- 
ings, axid I had gone through all the rooxns and 
entered the last one. There -were very few persons, 

I was sorry to see, in the place, so that you could 
have an uninterrupted view of any picture you 
pleased. After glancing carelessly round the room, 
for one gets a kind of surfeited with pictures after 
a bit, I "ft'as stimck by a gloomy-looking painting to 
the left of the doorway, and which I had not 
noticed on my first entry. When I came to look 
closer into it, I was more than struck — I was 
astounded. It was a j)icture representing the find- 
ing of old Trapbois the miser, in the Fortunes of 
Nigel The heavy dxiE room was lighted only by 
the candle which the young nobleman held above 
his head ; and it appeared to be excellently painted. 
But wbat drev? my attention was that, as a part of 
the confusion in which the struggle between the old 
man and his m-urderers had placed the room, the 
washstand had been upset, had fallen into the 
■fireplace, and the ewer liad rolled into the grate,, 
where it was shewn as unbroken, although the 
water was flooding the boards — all exactly as I had 


seen, the same tMug.s five years before — so exactly, 
that I ■was perfectly sure no chance coincidence 
had produced the resemblance, but that whoever 
had painted this picture had seen the room where 
Miss Parkway was murdered, and had had the 
features of the scene stamped on Ms memory. 
Who so likely to have the scene so stamped, I 
instantly thought, as the murderer hhuself ? As 
this rushed on my mind, I could not repress an 
exclamation, although pretty ■well guarded as a 
rule. The only other pmson in the room heard me, 
and came to see what had excited me so strongly. 
Apparently, he wa.s disappointed, for he looked 
from the picture to his catalogue, tlien to the 
picture again, then at me, hack to his catalogue, and 
then went away with a discontented grunt, I did 
not move, however, but remained quite absorbed in 
the study of this mysterious painting; and the 
more I looked, the more convinced I became that 
it was copied from the scene of Miss Parkway’s 
murder. There were several little points ■which I 
had not at first noticed, and in fact had quite for- 
gotten ; such as the position of the fire-irons, the 
direction in which the water had run, and so forth, 
which w'ere all faithfully shewn in the picture. 
To be brief, I had made up my mind before I 
left the room that I had at last found the real 
clue to the Combestead murder. 

The artist’s name was Wyndham ; and I deter- 
mined that I would very soon, as a natural 
beginning, i make some inquiries about this Mr 
Wyndham ; and indeed I began before I left the 
exhibition. I engaged the hall-keeper to have a glass 
with me at the nearest tavern, and ivhen I got 
fairly into conversation with him, asked carelessly 
where Mr Wyndham lived, as I thought I had 
knoivn him many years ago, giving a description of 
some entirely imaginary person. The haE-keeper , 
said; ‘ No — that was not the sort of man at all. Mr 
Wyndham was ’ (here he described him) ; ‘ and lie 
doesn’t live at the west-end of London, as you said,, 
sir, but at a place in Esse-x, not very far from 
Colchester.’ He knew where he lived, because he 
had several times posted, letters to him at ‘The 
Mount.’ This was about all I got from the hall- 
keeper, but it was as much as I wanted. 

I am not greatly in the habit of taking other 
people into my confidence, but this was altogether 
an exceptional case ; so, after a little reflection, I 
went straight to the address John Lytherly had 
given me, and told him what I had seen. He of 
course introduced me to his wife, a very pretty 
dark-eyed young ■woman ; and when I had told, all, 
they exchanged looks less of surprise than triumph. 
‘Oh, it is coming all right!’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
knew the murder would cry out some day. And 
now you will have a little more respect for Indian 
fortune-tellers.’ . A, 

‘I am not quite sure about that/ I said, ‘put 
don’t you go making so certain that we are going 
to find out anything, Mr Lytherly : this may be 
only an accidental resemblance.’ Because, as you 
may suppose, I had not told them how confident 
I felt in my own mind. 

‘ Accidental ! Nonsense ! ’ was all he said to 
that ; and then he asked me what was the first 
step I proposed to take. I told him that I thought 
we ought to go down to this village and see 
if we could learn anything suspicious about Mr 
Wyndham ; and by my old detective habits, 
and the way in ■wMch the officers about ■would be 
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sure to help nie, I thought we might reckon on 
tinding out what was wanted. He was delighted, 
and asked when we should start, and when I 
said that very night, he was more delighted still. 

It is always my rule to strike the iron while it ’s 
hot, and nothing could possibly he got by waiting 
now ; .so I had made up my mind just to run home, 
get a low things in my bag, and go down by the 
ten o'clock train. My wife, you may be sure, was 
very much astonislied ; but, as I expected she would 
he, was just as confident in the murder being found 
out as young Lytherly liimself. Of course the 
latter was ready. ^ And we were put down at our 
de-stinati on about ’twelve o’clock; too late for any- 
thing that night, but still we were on the spot to 
begin the first thing in the morning. And accord- 
ingly directly after breakfast we began. John 
Lytherly would have begun before breakfast, but 
as an old hand I knew better than that ; because 
the party we were after, allowing he was the right 
party, after a live years’ rest, wasn’t going to bolt 
now ; so it was no case for hurrying and driving. 
WeU, soon after breakfast, I sauntered into the 
bar, and began talking with the landlord, who wa.s 
an elderly sort of party about my own age, and 
who bragged— ns if it was a thing to be proud of — 
before we had talked three minutes, that he had 
lived, man and boy, in Chumpley, which was the 
name of the lively place, for more than fifty years. 

‘ Then yon ’re just the fellow for me,’ I thought ; 
and then began talking of an old master of mine 
who was now living somewhere down in this 
neighbonrhood, by the name of AVyndhara. 

* Wyndliam ? Let me see ; Wyndham 1 ’ says 
the landlord, putting on his wisest look. * No I 
can’t remember any party of that name. There ’s 
Wilkinson, and Wiggins ; perhaps it ’s one of 
them.’ 

I told him they w’-ould not do ; and then added, 
that the party I meant was something of an artist, 
painted picture, s partly for pleasure and partly for 
profit. This was only a guess of mine, but it was 
a pretty safe one. 

‘ Oh ! there ’a lots of thin about here ! ’ exclaims 
the old boy, grinning very much, as if it was a 
capital idea. ‘There’s Mr Do Lancy Chorkle, 


Miss Belvidera Smith, Mrs Galloon Whyte, Mr 
Hardy Canute, and a lot more ; but I don’t think 


there’s a Wyndham. 

‘Ah, well, it don’t matter,’ I said, very carelessly 
still ; ‘ I may be mistaken. I heard, however, he 
lived down here .at a place called the Mount. Is 
there such a place ’2 ’ ' 

‘ Is there such a place ! ’ says the landlord, with 
as much contempt in his voice as if I ought to be 
ashamed of myself for not knowing. ‘ Yes^ there is ; 
and a first-rate gentleman artist lives there too ; but 
his name ain’t Wyndham ; his name happens to be 
Parkway, sir, Mr Philip Parkway; though I have 
heard that ho is too proud to paint under his own 
name.’ 

‘I think, landlord,’ I said, ‘that I’ll have just 
threc-ponn’orth of brandy, cold ; ’ which I took, 
and left him without another word, for when I 
beard t^is name, I felt struck aU of a heap, 
because it made a guess into a certainty, though in 
' a way I had . never dreamt of. I couldn’t even go 
hack to^ Lytherly for a little while ; it was all so 
wonderful ; and I was so angry with myself for 
never having thought at the time that the man who, 
of all others in the world, had the most to gain by 




the poor woman’s death, might have been the one 
who killed her. In the bitten.ies,s of my feeling I 
could not help saying that any ope but a detective 
would have pounced upon this fellow at the first. 
However, I got over the vexation, and wmnt back 
to Ijytherly to tell Mm my news. We were each 
very confident that we had the right scent now ; 
but yet it was not easy to sec what we wore to do. 
I could not very -well apply for a warrant against 
a man because he had painted a picture ; and so w'e 
walked and talked until we could think of nothing 
better than going down to Combestead, and with 
our fresh information to help us, seeing if we could 
not rake up something there. 

We came to this ii^esolution just as we reached a 
toll-gate, close by which stood a little house, which 
appeared to be the beer-shop, baker’s, post-office, 
and grocer’s for the neighbourhood. Not much of 
a neighbourhood, by-the-by, for, excepting a few 
gentlemen’s seats, there wms hardly another house 
within sight. One small but comfortable-looking 
re-sidence, wc were informed by the chatty old lady 
who owned the ‘ .store,’ was the Moxxnt, where Jlr 
Parkway lived. He was a very retired, silent sort of 
a gentleman, she said, and people thought his wife 
didn’t have the happiest of lives wo'tli him. He 
had been married for a few jmans, the old lady 
went on ; soon after a relation had died, and left 
him a good bit of money. Before that ho only 
rented apartments in the village ; but then he 
married Mis,s Dellar, who was an orphan, with a 
good bit of money too, but quite a girl to Mm, 
and they went to live at the Mount. At this point 
the old lady broke suddenly off, and said: ‘Here 
they are 1 ’ going to the door immediately, and 
dropj>ing her very best courtesy. We followed her 
into the little porch ; and there, sure enough, was a 
low carriage, dMwn by one horse, and in it sat a 
gloomy dark man, wmom I had no difficulty in 
recognising, and by his side a slight, very pretty, 
but careworn-looking young woman. Mr Parkway 
looked coolly enough at us, and we as carelessly 
returned hi,s glance, for wo were both so much 
changed since the Combestead days, that there was 
little fear of his remembering us. 

It seemed the^y liad called about a servant 
which the post-ollice keeper was to have recom- 
mended, and Mr,s Parkway alighted from the 
carriage to write some memorandum on the 
business. Parkway had never spoken, and I 
thought I could see in his hansh features traces of 
auxiety and remorse. Lytherly had followed Mrs 
Parkwaiy into the shop, and, as I could sec from 
where I stood, on the lady asking for a pen, he 
drew his gold pencil-case from li'is pocket, and 
offered it, as probably containing a better imple- 
ment than any the jiost-offico could afford. The 
lady stared, looked a little startled, but after a 
moment’s hesitation accepted it with a very sweet 
smile. While Mrs Parkway was engaged in ■writ- 
ing her letter, Lytherly stood by her side, and 
sauntered out after her, I had been waiting in fhe 
porch, watching her husband, wdiose faco'^wa.s so 
familiar to me that I half expected to see a look of 
recognition come into hi.s eyes ; but nothing of 
the sort happened. Lytherly watched, them drive 
off, then turning suddenly round, exclaimed : ‘ It ’s 


as good as over, Robinson ! We ’vc got them ! ’ 
‘ Why, what is there alro-sli ? ’ I asked. 


‘Just sufficient to hang tho scoundrel,’ said 
Lytherly. ‘ You remember, of course, that among 
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other things which were stolen on the night of the 
murder was a curious locket whicli poor Miss 
Parkway used to wear, and that some fragments of 
tlie chain were afterwards found. ’ 

I remembered this very w’ell, and told him so. 

" Yery good,’ he continued, ‘ I gave that locket 
and chain to the poor old girl : it was the only 
valuable I possessed in the world ; and Mrs Park- 
way has the central carbuncle in her brooch now.’ 

‘"Nonsense ! ’ I exclaimed, not knowing exaetlj?- 
what I did say at the moment, 

‘ It is a fact,’ he said ; ‘ and I can swear to it. 
What is more to the point, perhaps, is, that 
although the stone is in a strange setting, and no 
one but myself, probably, could recognise it, yet I 
can. identify it. On the side are my initials cut in 
almost microscopical characters. If they are there, 
that settles it ; if they are not, put me down as an 
impostor, and fix the murder on me if you like.’ 

There was a good deal more said after this, hut the 
upshot of it was that we went over to Colchester, 
and laid the matter before the authorities; when 
after a little hesitation, a warrant was granted for 
the apprehension of Mr Philip Parkway ; and two 
officers, accompanied by Lytherly and myself, 
went over to execute it. 

It was after nightfall when we arrived at' the 
Mount ; and on knocking at the door, we found 
that Mr Parkway was in ; hut his wife was put, 
having gone up (so the elderly woman that was 
called by the foothoy informed us), to play the 
harmonium at the weekly rehearsal of the village 
choir. ‘ About the only amusement she has, poor 
thing,’ the woman muttered, and she seemei in a 
very bad temper about something. We said we 
wanted to see her master, and that she need 
not announce us. And, as I live, I believe 
that woman guessed directly who we were, and 
what we had come for. At anyrate, quite a glow 
of triumph came into her face, and she pointed to 
a door nearly opposite to where we stood. We 
opened it, and found ourselves in a sort of large 
study, where, seated at a table, reading, was the 
man" we wanted. He looked up in surprise as we 
entered, and the light killing strongly on his face, 
while all the rest of the room was in darkness, I 
thought I saw a paleness come and go on his 
gloomy features ; but that might have been fancy. 

‘What is your business?’ he began; but Mr 
Banes the chief constable cut him short. 

‘ I am sorry to inform you, Mr Parkway,’ he 
said, ‘ that I hold a warrant for your arrest, and 
you must consider yourself in custody.’ i 

Parkway stared at hirii, mechanically closed 
the book he was reading, and said: ‘On what 
, charge, sir ?’ 

‘ Por murder,’ says Banes ; and then I was sure 
Parkway did turn very white. ‘ For the murder 
of Miss Parkway, at Comhestead, in 186-.’ 

Parkway looked from one to the other of us for 
a few seconds without speaking ; at last his eyes 
settled for an instant on Lytherly ; then turning to 
Banes, he said, pointing straight at Lytherly ; ‘ It 
was that m.an, I have no doubt, who set you on.’ 

‘ You had better not say anything, sir,’ said the 
chief constable, ‘ hut just give your servants what 
orders you wish, and come with us, as we 
cannot stop.’ 

‘I daresay it was he,’ continued Parkway, 
not answering Mr Banes, but seeming to go with 
his own thoughts. ‘ I fancied he was dead, for 


what I took to be his ghost has been in my room 
every night for this month past—Where is my 
wife?’ 

We told Mm she was not at home, and that we 
were anxious to spare her as far as possible ; but 
he gave such a bitter smile, and said : ‘ She will 
certainly be vexed to have had a husband that 
was hanged; but she wiH be glad to be a widow on 
any terms.’ 

We didn’t want to hear any more of this, so got 
him away; not without some little trouble though ; 
and if there had not been so many of us, we should 
have had a scene ; as it was, we -were obliged to 
handcuff him. 

The servants, four of them, were naturally 
alarmed, and were in the hall when we went out, 
Mr Parkway gave a very few directions, and the 
elderly woman grinned quite spitefully at him. 

‘ Don’t insult the man, now he ’a down,’ I said 
in a whisper, while Parkway and the two officers 
got into the fly. Lytherly and I were to ride 
outside and drive. 

‘ Insult Mm ! the -wretch !’ she said. ‘ You don’t 
mean to suppose he has any feelings to hurt. He 
has been trying to drive my poor young mistress 
— that I nursed when a baby — into her grave, and 
he would have done it, if I had not been here. 
The only excuse is, he is, and always has been, a 
dangerous lunatic.’ 

We drove off, and I saw no more of her, and 
never heard how Mrs Parkway took the intelli- 
gence. 

The lady was present at the preliminary exami- 
nation; and to her great surprise her carbuncle 
brooch was taken from her and used against her 
hushand. This examination was on the next 
morning, and we obtained more evidence than -we 
had at Mst expected. Not only was the carbuncle 
marked as Lytherly had said it would be, but I 
had been up at the station, being -unable to shake 
off old habits, and had made some inquiries there. 
Strangely enough, the man who was head-porter 
now had been head-porter there five years ago (it 
is a very sensible way railways have of' keeping a 
good man in the same position always ; promotion 
generally upsets and confuses things) ; aud he was 
able, by secondary facts, to fix the dates and to 
shew that not only did Mr Parkway go to Comhe- 
stead for the funeral, hut that he went to London 
and back just before ; from London, of course, he 
could easily get to Comhestead, and his absence 
left him about time to do so. We proposed then 
to have a remand and get evidence from Combe- 
stead ; but it was never needed. 

Parkway had been expecting this blow for years, 
and always kept some deadly poison conceded in 
the hollow of his watch-seaL This he took, on 
; the night after his examination, and was found 
dead in his cell by the officer who went the 
rounds. He first wrote a very long and minute 
confession, or rather justification, shewing' that his 
motive had been to prevent his cousin’s marriage 
with Lytherly, whom he seemed to hate very 
much, although the yo-ung man had never harmed 
Tiim , He said he -went expressly to Combestead^ to 
get possession of the money his misguided relative 
had dra-wn, and to kill her. He felt that if he left 
her alive, she would carry out her scandalous plan, 
and tWefore it was his duty to kill her ; so iu 
doing .tHs he felt he had committed no crime, 
but had only been an instrument of justice. So 
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The little ichneumon (a Greek word signifyhrg 
; a follower of the tracks or footsteps) or mon- 
, goose of India, is, however, a hriglit exception to 
' this rule, for not only will he, -when so disposer], 

I without fear of consequences readily enter into 
mortal combat Avith the most venomous descrip- 
I tions of snakes, hut Avill even seek them out, 

; attack, slay, and devour them, their young, or eggs, 
in their A'arious strongholds and hiding-places. 

The common gray mongoose (I&rpestcs pnsm), 
called hy the natives of Northern India Newel 
is exceedingly abundant everjAvhere. In general 
shape and contour, though not in , colour, it is much 
like a ferret, and in many other Avays re.semhies 
one of the weasel tribe. In size it i.s considerably 
larger than a ferret ; and the hair AA’liicIi covers the 
body, instead of lying smooth and feeling soft to 
the touch, as that of the ferret, is coarse and 
bristly. The colour, Avhich varies much in differ- 
ent parts of the country and according to the 
season of the year, is generally of a reddish brown, 
speckled over Avith gra3^ Its length from tip of 
nose to tip of tail is about tAVO feet. The snout is 
sharply pointed, ears short ;and round, eyes small 
aAid piercing ; the jaAVs are armed Avitli a formi- 
dable set of teeth, the canines being especially 
sharp and long. 

The mongoose frequents gardens, thick hedgo- 
roAAAS, and scrub jungle; and if left unmolested, 
and not hunted by dogs, will often take up its 
abode in some burrow or hole in. a bank in close 
I)ro-ximity to inhabited building.s. Though in 
general nocturnal in habits, yet it may often be 
seen crossing a road or footpath during the day, 
tisuvilly pau.sing a moment to look around and 
make sure that the coast is clear of dogs and such- 
like enemies before A'-enturing to cross open groAxnd. 
It possesses in common Avith the Aveasel tribe the 
habit of constantly sitting up on it.s hind leg.s tO' 
listen or obtain a better vicAV around. I never, 
hoAvever, have observed it feeiUng in tins position, 
like a squirrel, as has been stated to bo the case. 
The mongoose has nob the AA’andering propensities 
of the weasel tribe, one day here, the next miles 
aAvay, but takes up its residence and remains in 
one particular spot, to which it returns, after 
roaming through the coixtitry around in search of 
food. A single animal, sometimes a pair, is 
usually seen at a time, seldom more ; and I have 
never myself beheld, or heard of, large numbers 
travelling together, as we know stoats and Aveasels 
not unfrequcntly do. Though seldom if ever 
known to ascend trees, even Avhen pursued by an 
enemy, the little creature may frequently Ixe seen 
hunting about on the roofs of outhou-sos or de- 
serted buildings of no great height, to AAdiich it 
has ascended probably by means of holes in the 
walls ; but strictly speaking, the mongoose is not 
a climber, like the squirrel and marten. 

Our little friend has been de.scribed as an excel- 
lent SAvimmer; but I imagine that it does not 
readily take to Avater, for I have never .seeti it 
SAvimming across streams or pools, thoagli the 
banks of rivers, especially Avheu honeycombed Avith 


THE MONGOOSE. 

Wb some time ago published an account of that 
deadly snake the Cobra, from the pen of a now 
well-known Avriter on Indian sports. In that 
paper it Avas given as the opinion of Dr Eayrer, 
author of a . splendid work on Indian poisonous 
serpents, that a human being if bitten hy a cobra 
in Ml vigour, was entirely beyond the reach of 
any known antidote ; death was certain. In the 
folloAi?ing paper, which is from the pen of the 
author of the article above mentioned, some 
curious facts are adduced relative to the mongoose 
or ichneumon, an animal Avhich is credited in 
many parts of India with being proof against 
snake-bite ! With these feAv AA’orcls of introduc- 
tion, we leave our sporting friend to describe the 
little creature. 

In countries Avhere snakes and other noxious 
reptiles abound, nature, as a means of checking the 
excessive increase of such plagues, has provided 
certain animals, both biped and quadruped, which, 
by continually preying upon and de.stroying 
snakes of all kinds, both large and small, fulfil 
a most Ajseful office, and confer an inestimable 
benefit on man. The peccary of South America, 
a small hut fearless species of the hog-trihe, 
will not flinch from an encounter Avith such a 
terrible foe as the deadly rattlesnake ; but encased 
in a hide of extreme toughness, quickly despatches 
and devours his scaly antagonist. The Secretary 
bird of Southern Africa, belonging to the falcon 
tribe, habitually subsists on reptiles of all kinds. 
In Europe the stork acts a similar part; and many 
other useful birds and beasts, performing the same 
good Avork, might bo mentioned. ' 

■ In India, Avhere serpents are specially common 
and destructive to human life, Ave have Afarious 
kinds of snake-devourers, such as storks and cranes 
and the ’w^'cll-known adjutant, PeafoAvl are espe- 
cially active in destroying small descriptions of 
snakes ; and others of the feathered race assist in 
the work. But in general, animals of all kinds 
have a natural dread, aaid carefully avoid permit- 
ting themselvas to come in contact Avith, or even 
close proximity to a member of the snake-tribe, 
instinctively aware of the darker of meddling 
with such creatures. 


THE MOHGOOSE. 


rat-holes, and affording cover to the animal’s 
usual prey, are much frequented hy it. It is an 
exceedingly courageous creature, and capable of 
inflicting severe punishment on animals far larger 
than itself, ^vith its formidable teeth. A full- 
grown and powerful Tom-cat belonging to my 
regiment, the terror of all the squirrels in the 
neighbourhood, was worsted and most severely 
mauled in an encounter of his own seeking with 
a harmless mongoose. The latter surprised in the 
first instance and hard pressed by Ms opponent, 
turned on his assailant, and bit him through the 
face, inflicting so severe a wound, extending as it 
dfirfrom the' corner of the eye to the mouth, that 
the aggressor was compelled to beat a retreat, 
having' caught a regular Tartar. For many weeks 
we ail thought that the sight of the injured 
optic was destroyed, though eventually the' con- 
trary proved to be the case ; hut puss for ever 
after carefully avoided seeking a quarrel with 
such an undaunted little champion. 

The mongoose at times is mischievous ; and 
not unfreqimntly during the night invades the 
poultry-yard ; and when intent on making an 
entrance into a hen-roost, is a difficult thief to 
keep out, for the creature manages to cre8j> through 
very small openings and crevices. Having once 
succeeded in forcing its way in, the mongoose, like 
many others of its tribe, not content with obtain- 
ing "a single fowl sufficient to furnish a hearty 
meal, is given to the bad habit of slaying half 
a dozen or more unfortunates, which it never 
attempts to carry offj but leaves scattered about 
the floor. 

In spite, however, of such small 'peccadillos’ 
and insignificairt petty thefts, which I believe are 
the sum-total of crimes wMch can be with justice 
laid to the cliarge of tlie little animal, the mon- 
goose, on account of its many admirable qualities 
and the exceedingly useful office it fulfils, should 


ever he encouraged and protected by man. Hot 
only does it continually hunt for and prey upon 
reptiles of various kinds, devouring their young 
and eggs alike, but cobras and other venomous 
snakes on becoming aware of such an active and 
dreaded little adversary being in their midst, 
speedily leave such a neighbourhood, and betake 
themselves to other and safer quarters ; and as 
we know that the smell of a cat suffices to keep 
away rats and mice from our dwellings, so in like 
manner will a mongoose, hy continually prowling 
about a house, in a great measure tree the premises 
from snakes, rats, mice, and such vermin. 

The mongoose in its wild state, if kindly treated, 
fed with milk, and made a welcome visitant, speed- 
ily loses its natural fear of human beings, and not 
only will pass along the veranda of a house, hut 
if unmolested, soon learns to cross from one room 
to another by an open door or window. When 
captured young, it is very easily reared and 
domesticated, and soon becomes familiarised with 
the loss of liberty. It is cleanly in its liaibits, and 
has no offensive odour pertaining to it, like many 
of its tribe. It will trot about after its owner 
like a dog or cat, and even permit children to 
handle or play with it, without attempting to 
bite or scratch them. I have seen one curled up 
asleep in a lady’s lap. They are special favourites 
of the British soldiers in the barracks, and dozens 
of such pets may be seen in a single building. 

Being, as I have already stated, a deadly foe to 


the cobra, battles between that formidable reptile 
and the mongoose are of constant occurrence ; hut 
I never have had the good fortune to witness a 
combat between the two animals in their wild state, 
though' I have several times seen large and for- 
midable snakes despatched within a few minutes 
of the commencement of the fight, by tame 
ichneumons; and I imagine that the tactics em- 
ployed on both sides are much the same whether 
the champions have casually met in the jungle, 
or the duel has been arranged for them hy 'human 
beings. 

In the various encounters which I have person- 
ally witnessed between mongoose and cobra, the 
former invariably came off the victor, and that 
without apparently receiving a w'ound. The little 
animal always adopted the same tactics, vigor- 
ously attacking the snake by circling round 
it and springing at its throat or head, but at the 
same time with wonderful skill and quickness 
avoiding the counter-strokes of its dangerous 
enemy; till at length waiting for a favourable 
opportunity — when the snake had become to a 
certain extent exhausted by its exertions — the 
nimble little quadruped would suddenly dart for- 
ward, and, so to speak, getting under its opponent’s 
guard, end the fight by delivering a crunching 
bite through the cobra’s skull. 

In none of the half-dozen battles which I have 
witnessed has there been an attempt on the 
part of the mongoose to ‘e.xtract the serpent’s 
fangs’ (as some recent writers have described) ; 
though more than once, after gaining the victory, 
the animal has commenced to ravenously devour 
its late opponent. Possibly these poor creatines, , 
that shewed so inordinate a desire for food, had 
been intentionally starved for the occasion hy their 
owners, to make them the more eager to engage 
and overcome the cobra so soon as let loose, 
and thus without fail or delay to insure a pitched 
battle for the benefit of the spectators. 

As the reader is probably aware, these combats 
between mongoose and cobra have given rise to 
many differences of opinion and disputes among 
naturalists ; though I think that the careful 
inquiries and numberless experiments made by 
scientific men in late years have done much to 
clear up these old points of contention, and at the 
same time have put to flight mauy delusions no 
longer tenable. For instance, a common belief 
formerly prevailed ‘ that a mongooso, when bitten 
in an engagement with a cobra or other venomous 
snake, was in the habit of eating some kind of 
plant or root, which altogether nullified the effects 
of the poison.’ This extraordinary idea _ 3 'et pre- 
vails in some x^arts of India among eeitain classes 
of natives, who to this day maintain that the 
mongoose, by means of some such specific as I 
have mentioned, works a self-ciire when bitten 
by a venomous reptile. But it is a well-known 
fact that many tribes and castes am exceedingly 
superstitious and obstinate, pertinaciously clinging 
to the convictions, maxims, and customs handed 
down to them by their forefathers ; and with such 
people it is, generally spealdng, useless to enter 
into an argument. 

We shall now proceed to consider a second 
and far more difficult point to determine, and 
which, I think, yet remains a vexed question, 
requiring further investigation. I refer to the 
supposition, which mauy maintain, ‘ that the poison 
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from the fangs of venomous snakes, though so 
fatal in its results with most living creatures, is 
innoxious to the genus to which the mongoose belongs, 
and that one ot' these animals, beyond suffering 
pain from the bite of a cobra, sustains no further 
harm or inconvenience.’ 

Many strong and weighty arguments have been 
urged in support of this theory ; and perhaps the 
most remarlcable that has ever been brought before 
the public appeared many years ago in an article 
published in the Ghurchman’s Magazine, entitled 
‘ A Question in IsTatiiral History settled at , last.’ 
The writer, after ably sustaining his view of the 
question, concludes by publishing at length a 
most interesting communication from India, giving 
a detailed account of a prolonged and , bloody 
engagement between mongoose and cobra. This 
letter was signed by three officers of the Indian 
army, witnesses of the combat, and who vouched 
for the strict accuracy of the report. The par- 
ticulars of this desperate duel, which actually 
lasted three-quarters of an hour, with the various 
changes and incidents as the combat proceeded, 
are minutely described ; but after a gallantly con- 
tested battle, the mongoose proved the victor, and 
the cobra was overcome and slain. The former, 
however, did not come off scathless, but, on the 
contrary, received several wounds, including one 
of ^eat severity. 

when the encounter was over, the witnesses 
proceeded to carefully examine, with a magnifying 
glass, the wounds which the mongoose had re- 
ceived, in order to a.scertaia and satisfy themselves 
of their extent and nature ; and mark the import- 
ant discovery brought to light by aid of the lens. 
I will quote the concluding words of the narra- 
tive ; ‘ On washing away the blood from one of 
. these places the lens disclosed the brohen fang of the 
cobra cleejily imbedded in the head of the mon- 
goose. ... We have had the mongoose confined 
ever since (now four days ago), and it is now as 
healthy and lively as ever.’ 

It cannot be denied that such clear and trust- 


worthy evidence as this carries considerable weight 
with it, and tends to bear out the writer’s view of 




the question. On the other hand, to deal imparti- 
ally, it is right to ;^oint out one or two weak points 
in carrying out this otherwise wcll-conducted ex- 
periment, and which somewhat detract from the 
results and consequent opinions arrived at. 

In the first place, we are told that the cobra 
was only three feat long, undoubtedly a very small 
one ; and further, that previous to engagmg the 
mongoose, to nialte sure that the reptile was in 
full possession of its fatal powers, it was made to 
bite a fowl, which died soon after. This certainly 
clearly proved that the snalte’s deadly machinery 
was in full working order. But the experimenta- 
lists appear to have forgotten that by this very act 
they were in a measure disarming the cobra, for 
it is a well-known fact that the first bite of a 
venomous snake is most to be feared ; and that a 
second bite by the same reptile, if delivered shortly 
after the first, owing to the poison having been 
partially emanated by the first effort, is less deadly 

So that, all things considered, and fully allowing 
that this account strengthens the assertion that 
the mongoose is really proof against the effects 
of snake-poison, I am yet of opiruon that the ques- 
tion is not finally and conclusively settled, more 


especially as later experiments, quite as fairly and 
carefully carried out, have terininated dilferently, 
and resulted in the death of the plucky little 
fellow. 


SOME CUEIOUS COINCIDENCES. 

It has often been jocularly said that no family 
can have any right to call itself ‘ old ’ unless it has 
its ‘family ghost.’ As regards the Highlands of 
Scotland, we maj’' suhslitute for the ghost the inevit- 
able ‘ doom,’ or prediction foretelling future weal 
or woe to the family. Almost every old Highland 
house has its ‘ prophecy ’ of this kind, such as the 
Argyll and Breadalbane predictions, the ‘ Fate of 
Seaforth,’ the ‘Fall and Kise of Macleod,’ and 
many others well known in the north. The great 
majority of the families so gifted have had of course 
no events in their history that even the _ credulity 
of their retainers in the past could twist into a 
fulfilment of the predictions ; but in a few cases 
there have been some curious coincidences between 
the old traditions and the facts of a later time. 

We propose to select one or two %vell authenti- 
cated instances of such coincidences from among 
a mass of Highland superstition in a little book 
that has recently been published at Inverness 
entitled The Pro;phecics of the Brahan Seer, by 
Alexander Mackenzie (Inverness ; A. and W. 
Mackenzie). This pamiffilet is a collection of 
most of the traditionary ‘prophecies’ attributed 
to an apocryphal Eoss-shire seer of the seventeenth 
century, and which have been handed dowm by 
oral tradition from generation to generation in the 
Highlands since that time. In the north, the 
popular faith in tliis prophet Coinneach Odhar or 
‘ Dun Kenneth ’ and his predictions has been and 
is both strong and wide, says Mr Mackenzie, who 
thinks the legends worthy of preservation, as an 
additional chapter ‘both remarkable and curious, 
to the already extensive history of the marvellous.’ 
At anyrate, these legends are of some interest as 
illustrations of the superstition and credulily of 
the Higlilanders of the last century, and perhaps 
even of this j hut our purpose leaves untouched 
the w'ilder traditions in this collection, and deals 
only with two episodes m the histories of two 
great families of the north. 

Sir Edmund Bnrke in his Vicissitudes of 
Families has a weird chapter on ‘the Fate of 
Seaforth,’ in which he gives at full length the 
doom of this family, as pronounced by the ‘ War- 
lock of the Glen’ (as Sir Edmund calls Dun 
Kenneth), and its fulfilment a century and a half 
after it was spoken. Burke seemingly accepts 
as fact (as does Mr Mackenzie) the jHircjly mythi- 
cal story of the seer and his (sruel fale--how, 
being a clansman of Seaforth, and famed for his 
prophetic skill, he was called on by his chief’s wile 
to explain why her husband staid so long in Paris, 
whither he had gone on business soon after the 
Eestoration ] how the Warlock, unwilling at first to 
teE wlxat his uncanny gift shewed him, at last was 
forced to say that the Lord of Kin tail -was for- 
getting homo and Lady Isabel in tlie smiles of 
a French lady ; how the angry countess, furious 
that he should have so slandered .his chief before 
his clansmen, ordered the seer to be burm*.d to 
death — another instance oftlieiwovcrbial ‘honour’ 
in which prophets are .held in tlreir own country. 
As he was dying at the stake, Kenneth uttered ' a 
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■weird prediction foretelling the downfall of the Sea" he visited Donve^an Castle in Skye, the old strong- 
forths for Lady Isabel’s crime. So runs the legend, hold of the Madeocls, ‘ One circumstance too^k 
It is quite certain that a prediction regarding the place at the castle on this occasion which I think 
Seaforth family was well known in the Highlands worth, recording, especially as I am the only person 
long before the days of the last chief of Kintail. now living who can attest the truth of it. There 
We have Locldmrt’s authority for the fact that had been a traditionary prophecy, couched in 
both Sir Humphry Davy and Sir Walter Scott Gaelic verse, regarding the family of Maoleod, -which 
knew and believed it. ‘ I do fear the accomplish- on this occasion received a most estraordinary 
ment of the prophecy,’ writes Scott in another fulfilnnient. This prophecy I have heard repeated 
place to his friend Morritt of Rokeby, who himself by several persons. . . It was pro])hesied at least 
testifies that he heard it quoted in the Highlands a hundred years prior to the circumstance I jirn 
at a time when Lord Seaforth had two sons both about to relate.' This prediction shortly was, that 
alive and in good health. This prediction ran, when ‘Norman, the third Nornaan,’ should meet 
that the house of Seaforth would fall -^vhen there an accidental death ; when the rocks on the coast 
.diould be a deaf and dumb earl who should sell of Macleod’s country called the ‘Maidens’ became 
Kintail (the ‘gift-laud’ of his house); that this the property of a Campbell ; when a fox had young 
earl would have three sons, all of whom he should ones in the castle; and when the ‘Eairy Banner’ 
survive ; that four great Highland lairds, Ms con- should he for the kst time shewn — the glory of 
mporaries, should each have certain physical Macleod should depart for a time ; the estates be 
^ -'ts, which were named ; that the Seaforth sold to others. But that again in the far future 

ohould go to ‘ a wMte-hooded lassie from the another Macleod should redeem the property and 
■ ]®fif^iio should be the cause of her sister’s death, raise the family higher than ever. Now comes the 
With all these particulars the facts cohicided curious coincidence told by Mr Macleod. 
exactly. Francis Hnmberstone Mackenzie, the last An English smith at Bunvegantold him one day 
Seaforth, became deaf from an attack of fever that next morning he was going to the castle 
while at school, and latterly also became dumb, to force open the iron chest in which the ‘fairy 
His remarkable life is well known : he raised from flag ’ of the Macleods had lain for ages undisturbed. 

Ms clan the 78th Highlanders, and subsequently Mr Macleod was very anxious to be present, and 
rose to be a lieutenant-general in the army and at last he got permission from ‘the factor,’ upon 
governor of various colonies. Scott, whose great condition that he told no one of the name of 
friend he was, says he was a man ‘ of extraordinary Macleod — ^the chief included — what was to be done, 
talents, who must have made for himself a lasting The smith tore off the lid of the box, and the 
reputation, had not Ms political exertions been famous old flag was exposed — ‘a square piece of 
checked by painful natural infirmity.’ He was the very rich silk, with crosses wrought with gold- 
happy father of three sons and six daughters, all of thread, and several elf-spots stitched -with great care 
Mgh promise ; but the end of Ms life was darkened on different parts of it.’ Very soon after this, Mr 
by misfortunes. Two of his sons died suddenly ; Macleod goes on to say, ‘ the melancholy news of 
and in 1814, William, Ms last hope — M. P. for Ms the death of the young and promising heir of 
native county, and a young man of great abilities Macleod reached the! castle. “Norman, the third 
— sickened m a lingering disease, and died ahont Norman,” was a lieutenant of H.M.S. the Queen 
the time that lories in the West Indies necessitated Gliarlotte^ which was blown up at sea, and he and 
the sale of Kintail. In January following, the old the rest perished. At the same time, the rocks 
man, broken-hearted at the loss of his three sons, called “ Macleod’s Maidens ” were sold in the course 
died; and then, as Scott says .* of that very week to Angus Campbell of Eiisay ; and 

V 1 4 .-U ■ 1 j. 1 they are still in possession of Ms grandson, A fox 

Of fta lije of Maotanoll rmoA not a m* ^ Session o£ i Lkatenant Maotan residing in 
To tor tlie proud name of tile otaefs of Kmtad. ^ J j 

The estates went to Ms eldest daughter, the widow which I handled. And thus all that -was said in the 
of Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, wdro -was on her prophecy alluded to was so far fulfilled ; although 
way home from India when her father died. The I am glad the family of my chief still enjoy their 
four Highland lairds, friends of Earl Francis, were ancestral possessions, and the wopt part of the 
all distinguished by the peculiar personal marks prophecy accordingly remains unverified. I merely 
which were mentioned in the prediction ; and to state the facts of the case as they occurred, without 
make the coincidence complete, Lady Hood — then expressing any opinion whatever as to the nature 
Mrs Stewart Mackenzie — many years afterwards of these traditionary legends with which they were 
may be said to have been the innocent cause of her connected.’ 

sister’s death, for when she "was driving Miss A coincidence as remarkable as any of these 
Caroline Mackenzie in a pony-carriage, the ponies is the one Mr Wilkie Collins notices in connec- 
rau away, the ladies were thro-wn out, and Miss tion with Ms novel Annadale. Readers of that 

Mackenzie killed I powerful story wdll recollect wliat an important 

So much for this strange chapter in family part the fatal effects of sleeping iu poisoned and 

history. Let us now glance at the records of foul air play in it. They, writes Mr Wilkie Col- 

another family — equally fiimons in the Highlands lins, ‘ may be interested in hearing of a coinci- 
— ^w’here the prediction, as a whole, has not been dence relating to the present story wdiich actually 
fulfilled, though enough has happened here also to happened, and wMeh. in the matter of “ extrava- 
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now ap23ears, was first sketched in my note-hook- 
a vessel lay in the Pluskisson Dock at Liverpool, 
which was looked after by one man, who slept 
on board, in tire capacity of ship-keeper. On a 
certain day in the week this man was found dead 
in the deck-house. On the next day a second man, 
who had taken his place, was carried dying to the 
]Srorfchorn Hospital. On the third day a third ship- 
keeper w'as appointed, and was found, dead in 
the deck-house, ivhich had already proved fatal to 
tlie other two. The name of that sMj) was the 
Armadale. And tlie jiroceedings at the inquest 
proved that the three men hud all heon suffocated 
by sleepiwj in poisoned air. ’ The case, Mr Collins 
goes on to say, ‘ was noticed — to give two instances 
in which I can cite the dates — in the Times of 
IStovemher 30, 18C5, and was more fully described 
in the Daily Neios of November 28, in the same 
year.* , 


MUSHKOOM CULTIVATION IN JAPAN. 
In pursuance of a plan commenced a short time 
back of furnishing information respecting the 
staple products of J apan, their culture or prepara- 
tion, Her Majesty’s Consul at Yokohama, in liis 
published Eeport to the Eoreign Office, deals, 
among other matters, with the cultivation, &c. of 
mushrooms ; and as that subject is a novel one 
in this country, some brief account of the psrocess 
may not be unacceptable to our readers. The best 
of the edible species of mushrooms are . known to 
the Japanese as matsa-taU and shii-taU. The 
difficulties experienced in preserving the former 
land prevent tlieir being available for export, 
added to which, even when successfully dried, they 
are nearly tasteless ; the shn-taJA, on the other 
hand, have this peculiar excellence, that though 
they are all but ta.steles3 in their raw state, they 
have an extremely fine liavour when they are dried. 
The quantity that grows naturally on the decayed 
roots or cut stumps of the shu tree is not sufficient 
to meet the demand, and consequently much skill 
has been brouglri to bear on their cultivation, 
notably by cutting off the trunks of the sMi and, 
other trees, and forcing the growth of the mush- 
rooms on them. Different varieties of oak are most 
in favour with tlie Japanese for the cultivation of 
mushrooms, the one just meutioned being con- 
sidered to give the best results. The tree grows 
abundantly iu warm places with a south-easterly 
aspect, and attains & height of about eighteen or 
nineteen feet. It is an evergreen, bearing small 
acoims, which are steamed and eaten ; the wood is 
used for making boats’ oars, charcoal, &c. Another 
oak, the kaslmca, from which nmshrooms are 
obtained, is also plentiful in warm localities, and 
grows to a height of thirty or forty feet ; its leaves 
are used in cookery, and, the wood is in great 
demand for divining-sticks. A third description of 
oak, the clonguri, is found all over the country ; and 
its acorns, after being pounded and steeped in 
water, are made into dumplings. 

Mushrooms, we are told, are obtained from any 
of the above-mentioned trees in the following 
manner : about the beginning of autumn a trunk 
five or six inches in diameter is selected and cut 
im into lengths of four or five feet ; each log is 
then split into foul pieces ; and on the outer bark 
slight incisions are made at once with a hatchet 
or else the logs are left till the following spring^ 


when deep cuts are made iirthem. Assuming the 
former course to have been pursued, the logs, after 
having received several slight incisions, are placed 
*^y?an get the full benefit of 
the air and heat; and in about throe years thev 
will have become tolerably rotten iu jiarts. Aite? 
the more rotten parts have boon removed, they 

uSldlrm- ^ position; and aboui: the 

inddlc oi the ensuing,,. spring the mushrooms 
■will come forth in abundance. After those liave 

mitted to the following procers. Every morniim 
t o? ' Z tlie afternooS 

nSioo n T r same Slanting 

fimlio appearance. In 

^ custom to beat the logs so 

hidm/thl and this seems to 

induce the growth of mushrooms of more than 

homo™^^ 'liowever, the logs are 

Another mode of forcing 
the growth of mnsliroonii^ Is to bury the cut loo's 
at once in the earth, and after the lapse of a yom, 

The mushrooms thus grown are .stored in a barn 

Lilted ImdSSn braziers 

.lighted uiideraeatb. Al|erwards they are init into 

StW siTMw’m^? fiottoi|s of which {ire liimd with, 
cithei .straw or bamboounats ; these are placed on 
gi’adfiMly dried wnth great care. 


AnrtiliPT' ai'ieu with great care, 

tlmm £ r mushrooms is' to string 

thoin on thin slqrs of bamboo, wliich are piled 
together near the brazier, tlie heat beimr kept in 

Mr P in Japan besides the 

Sr Th .. r? partlcul.ari.sos the follow-^ 

Sd‘ iiutiimif' mf summer, 

ana autumn, on the mulberry, the willow and 

other trees ; it is a small, thin, and soft niu.sh- 
room, very inucli marked at the ed<re, and of a 
brownish tinge. The iwa-kihe, wdiidi <n’ows on 
rocks in thick masses. The so4ahL a wry deli- 
cately ilavoiired mushroom, whicli is found on 
preoipitoiis cram, and is consequently scarce, owing 
fiifliculties attendant upon its collectim 
?om^' mushroom with a 


By adopting a somewhat similar plan of forciim 
mushrooms in Great Britain, it is quite p3e 
.that growers might |nd it to their advantage! 
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people can possibly live amidst sucli horrors, we 
?■ of relief of the joy they pos- 

i sibly experience when on Sunday the chimneys 

• cease to smoke, the blue lirmament is suffered to 

• be unveiled, and children are able to fill their lun^^s 
with air comparatively free from impurity. Evmi 

: in the neighbom'hood of towns not absolutely of 
the manufacturing class, the tourist is pained to 
observe what atmospheric deteriorations are caused 
by smoke. In few places nowadays are there not 
tokens of industry involving the application of 
steam-power. Tall chimneys are apt to start up 
where least expected, with the usual results. 
These brick chimneys are not usually an embel- 
lishment to the landscape ; but we raise no objec- 
tion to them on this ground. Required ' for 
purposes of manufacture, and valuable in con- 
nection with the employmont of large numbers 
of persons, they may be viewed as indispensable 
adjuncts in promoting commercial prosperity, 
and increasing t|ie national wealth. Accordingly 
it is not the cliimney-stalk.? we find fault with * 
it is the vast masses of smoke that needlessly 
issues from them, which at a very small expense 
and a slight degree of care, could, be effec- 
tually prevented. For want of this reasonable 
amount of care, the green fields in the vicinity of 
the chimneys cease to he green. The soot fidling 
on the pasturage, defiles the herbage; and the 
poor sheep and lambs, born to experience the 
vicissitudes of weather, but at least to wear clean I 
wool upon their backs, are as dingy as professional 
chimney-sweeps. Unmistakably^ they have been 
besmirched by the Smoke Demon, who in hi.s 
iniquitous visitations respects neither man nor 
beast, and is apparently indifferent to what 
becomes of the whole animal and vegetable crea- 
tion, Perish the comfort of everybody ; let smoke 
in any measure of density liave its sway ? That is 
the doctrine of greed predominant in this wonder- 
fully advanced nineteenth century, which some ' 
people are never done eulogising. " } 

We see a curious instance of the Smoke Demon’s i 
proceedings in a reputedly fashionable part of a j 
large city, A piece of land had just been laid out ! 


I air and water pollution. 

j We have been lately staying at a pleasant sea-side 
resort. The stretch of sands on the beach is beau- 
tilul, the houses generally well built and commo- 
dious, the accommodation for strangers excellent, 
vvith much to commend, one thing struck us as 
very anomalous. There are several factories, 
mclucling one or two bottle-works, and from these 
are almost constantly sent forth huge volumes 
of dense black smoke, which according to the 
direction of the wind, pour across the otherwise 
lair scene, ^ and tend greatly to pollute the atmo- 
sphere. Now, this we presume to think is a serious 
encroachment on public rights. Nature benefi- 
cently provides a pure atmosphere, which all may 
enjoy, and that will be favourable to vegetable 
growth. Despising this primary principle and 
acting only from sheer selfishness, certain indi- 
viduals, ordinarily known as capitali.sts, set up fac- 
tories with tall^ brick chimneys, from which are 
vomited those hideously dark masses of coal-smoke, 
in defiance of good taste, decency, and common- 
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in tKe linilding of mansions of a superior class — npt 
one of tliem valued at less than, seven, or eight 
thousand ’ pounds — when lo and hchold the pur- 
chasers of the newly erected edifices find to their 
consternation that the tall chimney of an unex- 
pected factory has begun to belch volumes of black 
smoke into their back-windows all day long ! The 
chimney — that of a perfectly respectable flour-m.ill, 
we believe-— is unexceptionable as regards chimney 
architecture. It is tall and handsomely tapered ; 
hut what signifies these commendable qualities ? 
There, from morning to night, goes its smoke, pol- 
luting the atmo.sphero in the bedrooms, killing 
the flowers in the conservatories, odious and sick- 
ening in all directions. Very hard this on the 
purchasers of these splendid mansions. They have 
got uncxceptionably good houses, but with what an, 
atmospheric drawback ! 

Why, however, should municipal authorities 
tolerate such abominations? Yes, Avhy should 
they ? There exist in. many places police edicts 
designed to quench the Smoke Demon. Through 
the vigilance of the authorities, the smoke nui.sance 
in London has been immensely modified within 
our recollection. In some large provincial towns 
it has likewise been materially abated. But taking 
the country at largo, it is about as bad as ever. 
The evil has little chance of being thoroughly 
mastered by any local magistracy. The very 
authorities who should stamp out the abomination 
are likely enough to be the evil-doers themselves, 
or are at least so compromised by surrounding 
influences as purposely in thi.s particular to neglect 
the interests of the community. Be.sides, to put 
existing and not very distinct laws in motion, a 
heavy expense is liable to be ijicurred. Aud local 
authorities of all kinds do .not like to encounter 
litigation unless strongly urged by public clamour 
and backed by persons of note, who do not mind to 
take trouble and share part of the co.st. Wc 
apprehend that no cftbetual remedy is obtainable 
in present circumstances. 

' The true corrective would be to assign the con- 
servancy of the atmosphere and of rivers to oflicers 
directly appointed by aud responsible to the crown. 
To this opinion has come i)r Bichardson, one of 
the most eminent promulgators of the laws of 
health. la a recent lecture on, the subject at the 
Eoyal Institution, ho says very pointedly ; * la 
the future of sanitary science, the politician must 
come forward more resolutely thau he has done, 
in order to secure for those he governs three requi- 
sites— pure water, pure food, aud pure air. It is 
utterly hopele.ss to trust to compauie.s in a matter 
of suoli vital importance as the supply of water. 
It is equally hopeless to trust to the undirected 
action of local airthorities.’ Proceeding to state 
that a remedy can be found only in the official 
action of a supreme authority, he says ; ‘ As to 
pure air, there is *• no practical legislation of 
any Mncb The air qf our large towns is charged 
with, smoke and impurity. The air of our great 
factories is charged with dusts which destroy life 


with the precision of a deadly aim. .Dr Purdoj!, 
one of the certifying .suvgoon.s under the Factory 
Acts, reports that in flax-working factories under 
his care, the carders, -who are all females, if they 
get a carding-machiuo at sixteen year.=!, generally 
die at thirty years. Could anything be more ter- 
rible than such a fact, that a girl of sixteen shonLrl 
have to live by an occuj);iUor. tliaL will biing h(‘r 
existence to an end in fourteen years, and to that 
end Avith all the .prolonged wasting, s]ee}dessncss, 
suffering, incident to the disease consumption of 
the lungs '? If it were the fate of these docmuMl 
workers that at the close of fourteen years' Avorlc 
the majority of them were taken forth and shot- 
dead in an instant, their fate Avore infinitely better 
than it is. The heart of the nation would thu.s be 
aroused, aud tbo law in all its majesty avouH be 
put in operation to arrest the progre.ss of the crime 
and to punish the ofienders. Yet, year after year 
as terrible an oflenco goes on, and becaixse the result 
of it is hidden in the sick-room, there is no arrest 
of its progress, no punishment for its cramni.S3ion.’ 

In the same lecture, Dr •Riohardsou speaks Avitli 
equal vehemence on the too ju’evalout practice of 
polluting rivers and Avells by the influx of sewage 
from large toAvns and various kinds of publio 
AVoxk.s, dye-wmrks in particular. Here, again, the 
action of local authorities is generally hopeless. 
Magistrates and town councils Avill complacently 
see a river flowing past them loaded Avith impini- 
txos, ‘The government,’ he says, ‘niu.st either 
luoduce a process or processes for pure AA'ato.r 
supply, axid insist on every local authority carry- 
ing out the proper method ; or it must— and thi.s 
Avould be lar better— take the whole matter into 
its oAAUi hands, so that under its .supixnne direction 
every living centre should, Avithout fail, receive 
the first necessity of healthy life in the condition 
fitted for the necessities of all Avho live. By recent 
legislation Ave had some security for obtaining fresh 
animal food, and foods freed of’ foreign substances 
or adulterations. The penalties that might ho 
inflicted on those who .sell decomposing, diseased, 
or adulterated foods Avere beginning to have effect, 
and mnch good Avas .resulting.’ Similar regulations 
oxrght to be applied to water. The fouling of 
rivers by sewage .must be rendered penal. What 
horrid ideas arise on the consideration that a 
large part of the impulatiou of London are daily 
using the water of the Thames, into AA-hich luis 
been poured the seAA'age of Oxford and a immber of 
other jflaces! Tire Cljalo beloAV Glasgow offers an 
example of still greater pollutitju; but it,'--, very 
badness saves it from use for clomc.stic ptnpo.'ic's; 
and in point of fact tliis flue river, .for the imprtJAmil 
navigation of Avhich so much has been done, can 
noAv scarcely be spoken of as anything else Hum a 
gigantic common sewer, on Avhioh ships of largo 
burden are borne to and from the sea. The Irwell 
at Manchester offers a specimen of an impure river 
of a diflferent type. Here much, of tho pollution 
seems to arise from the liquid refuse of dye and 
other works. The la,st time Ave saw the Iinvell, it 
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hud ujl thu app^mnoe of a rivor orbhotT^ieTSctory owa< 

ink, Jis coloiir, i3owever, ia liable to - ' ' - - 

predominatiiig dye-stnffa which it happens 1 
ceive. The droll remark is made, that hoy' 
indiscreetly take a fancy for Lathing in it are c 
come out Line. Its condition and qualities' 
some time ago commemorated in a few comic i 
in a newspjiper, of which a cutting was se 
ns. We give them as being too clever to ht 
sight of, 

01? TUP. in^vETm. 

‘ I flow by tainted, noisome spots, 

A dark and deadly river • 

Toul gases iny forget-me-nots, 

Which haunt the air for ever. 

I gi’ow, I glide, I slip, I slide, 

I mock your poor endeavour • 

For men may write, and men may talk 
But I reek on for ever. ‘ 


THE LAST OF THE HADDON>S. 

CHAPTISa XSAVII.—llES'r AXD PEACE, 

Time has run on einee then, and my Hfo has ' 
grown fuller and happier. It was a great dis- ' 
appointment to Pliilip and Lilian to find what my i 
boasted good fortune really was; and nothiim ; 
would reconcile them to the idea of my remaining 
at the Home, although they were not able to deny ’> 
that the work there was congenial to me. i 

Marian TraflEbrd never forgave me my one day’s I 
grandeur, and never again addressed me as an I 
equal when wm chanced to meet. She and her 
husband did not lead the happiest of wedded lives. 
On the evening of Lilian’s wedding-day, Arthur 
Traftbrd ivas found lying on the floor of his dress- 
ing-room with an explo'ded j>istol by his side. If 
he really^ meant to destroy himself, he had at- 
tempted it in the half-hearted way with which ho 
did everything, having only grazed hi.s temples 
and swooned with fright, and so offended his wife 
to no purpose. Poor Marian, her married life was 
neither a long one nor a happy one ! No child’s 
voice was heard at Fairview; and the miserable 
bickerings between the husband and wife were 
common gossip. She was not the kind of woman 
to try to conceal her disappointment ; and he was 
not the kind of man to spare her the knowledge ! 
that she had never possessed his love. Gould he !' 
have foreseen, he would doubtlessly have adopted i 
a different policy, and at anyrate kept up some N 
semblance of affection, i 

A neglected cold and improper clothing for the i 
season brought on an attack of inflammation of the ! 
lungs, to which Marian succumbed ; and after her j 
[ death it was found that she had avenged herself. ! 
A lawyer was hastily summoned to her bedside, i 
and her will made as soon as her illness was pro- i 
nonneed dangerous. After the funeral it was 
found that the endeavours of Arthur and his sister 
to make up for the past by extra attention at the 
last had been in vain. It -was said that she talked 
to them about the large fortune which they would 
inherit up to almost the last hour ; and their dis- 
appointment -was bitter in proportion. 

All Marian Traffbrd’s wealth wrns left to Lilian’s 
children. Not to Lilian, as she in a characteristic 
letter informed her — ‘ In case your husband shouid m 
clie, and Arthur should get the property aftcjr all, j . 
for he would be sure to marry you directly. Many , i 
and many a time has he taunted me about his > 
love for you ; and as good as said I wasn’t to be 
compared ! But if he married me for the sake 
of my money, he won’t have much to baist of • 
now. His sister too, Caroline, will be in a fine ' 
state ; but she 's only got herself do thank for ; ? 


With here and there a nasty drain 
And here and there a sewer. 

By fetid bank, impure and rank 
I swirl, a loathsome river • ’ 

For men may write, and men may 
But I ’ll reek on for ever, 

I grew, I glode, I slipped, I slode 
My pride I left behind me ; " 

I left it in my pure abode— " 
Now take me as you find me. 
For black as ink, from many a kni 
I roll a poisonous river; 

' f and men may 

But I ’ll reek on for ever. 

And thus my vengeance, siiU I see 
Foul drain, and not a river • 

My breath is strong, though f am 
Loath floats on me for ever. 

You still may fight, or may unite 
To use your joint endeavour • 
But I ’ll be '■' boss,” in spite of Cros 
And poison you for ever.’ 

We trust that the concluding threat of i 
for ever a poisonous and fetid river is no 
the Irwell any more than the Thames or t 
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And as to presents ; no one could l>e more generous 
fclian I have been to Caroline ; and elie lcno\vs it, 
if she would only speak the IniLli. If I do not 
«et over it, I sun determined tha.t they shan’t be 
any the better off! I’d sooner leave everything 
to Miss Haddon, though I should he loath to do 
that too. I’orLunately, there is you, dear ; you 
sire iny sister after all, and your Ma was not 
treated well ; I have always said that. Besides, 

I can’t forget how kind you were to me, wlien 
you thought that it was my ]\Ia who went wrong 
Instead of yours. You never shewed off a hit ; 
and it’s only right you should be rewarded. I 
haven’t put Aunt Pra\t into my will, because one 
naturally does not care about its being known that 
any of one’s relations are common people ; but I 
should like you to give something handsome to 
her, and say it came from me and so forth, and 
so forth ; a letter we were all only too glad to 
put out of sight and out of mind as soon as 
■ possible. ; 

The Pratts were well taken care of, and not a 
little astonished at Marian’s liberality, as it was 
interpreted to them by Lilian. Arthur Trafford 
made a great deal of protestation in the outset 
about his repugnance to receiving the annuity 
which Philip offered ; but of course ho did receive 
it, and in time came to think that it was much 
less than he ought to have, always forestalling it. 
But Philip remained ffrm, and never increased 
the amount to more" than was at ilrst offered, a sum 
which lie considered sulficient for an idle man to 
live upon. 

How shall I write of the married life of Philip 
and Lilian ? I will only say with the poet : 

Love took up the glass of Time, and turned it in his 
glowing hands j 

Every moment lightly shaken ran itself in golden 
sands. 

They were not selfish in their happiness, finding 
plenty of room in their hearts for those outside 
their own circle ; which by the way was now a 
not very small one. Need I say they held lust to 
‘ Sister Mary ; ’ and though they could not he 
brought to allow that she had chosen the life she 
was best fitted for, they did their best to impart 
to it as much sunshine as they could ; and I hope 
comforted themselves with the belief that my 
happiness was owing more to their efforts than ray 
work. Was there a word of truth spoken in the 
jest, sometimes throivn playfully at me, to the 
effect that I was imbuing my god-child Mary with 
the notion that she had a mission, as her brothers 
term it ? She was a thoughtful earnest child of 1 
fifteen, who had spent a great deal of her time ' 
with me, and sometimes said she would choose 
Aunt Mary’s life before all others. It did her no 
haim to think so for the time being ; hut I knew 
that Aunt Mary would choose her mission to he 
a happy wife and mother. Failing that, I could 
only hope she would be as happy as' Aunt Mary. 
For notwithstanding an occasional hit of senti- 
ment, I was as happy a woman as could he found 
in the three kingdoms, with a larger circle of 
friends than I could well count. And very proud 
I was of their friendship, though the majority of 
them could not be said to belong ’to the upper 
strata of society. I had a large correspondence too 
—letters which brought tears bf joy aud thankful- 
ness to my eyes, though they could not be quoted 


as elegant specimens of the art of letter-wnitiug ; 
to say nothing of their being_ addressed in a sorue- 
what eccentric manner, occasiomiUy sealed with a 
thimble, aud so fortli. 

I imagined that the story of my life wouhl run 
thus smoothly and evenly on to the ffiid ; but; the 
aspect of things changed. First, we lost dear old 
Mrs Tipper, who passed peacet'nlly away, lovingly 
tended in her last moments by her children, as 
she called us. She loft everything she possessed 
to me. Shortly afterwards, Jane Oshoruc dic'd, 
bequeathing th'e hullc of her property for the 
future maiutenanee of the Home, and what she 
termed a competence to me. Five hundred a year 
appeared to me something more than a competence ; 
and with my dear old friend’s legacy it made me 
a rich woman. 

Philip and Lilian would now give me no peace, 
insisting that I had not the shadow of aii excuse 
for remaining at the Home, I\Ioreover, Hill Side 
was waiting i'or me, Tliey had been long engaged 
in altering aud improving Fairview, and had at 
length taken np their abode there. It was now a 
largo estate, sufficient ground adjoining liaving been 
purchased to make a good park ; and the trees, 
planted fifteen years belbre, were beginning to look 
respectable. The house itself lias been a gi’cat deal 
altered and suhdiied, as Philip calls it, a story 
being taken away, and wings' thrown out, &c. ; 
very greatly to its improvement. It now looks a 
fitting home for a family of good standing, and as 
Pliilip’s brother allows, a residence worthy of one 
who owns the name of Dallas, 

In truth they had outgrown Hill Side ; two 
spirited hoys aud three girls with tbe necessary 
arrangements for an education befitting their ac- 
cumulating wealth, were not contemplated in. the 
first ifian.s ; aud I could not pretend to think that 
the change had been made solely on my account ; 
although" they threatened to let the jfiace fall to 
ruin, if I would not go to it. Everything wus left 
j’ust as it was ; Lilian took nothing but her mother’s 
portrait, and Philip a portion only of his hook^* 
aud to this also there was no cleinurring ; Faii^ 
view being furnished helitting its size. Whilst I 
was still liesitating, or fancied that I was hesitating 
(for I found it very pleasant to dwell upon the 
idea of ending ray days at Hill Side), Eobert 
Wentworth put in au irresistible argument in 
favour of my yielding to their wishes, and 
quitting the Home. He pointed out that I was 
preventing some poor gentlewoman from earning 
the incorne pertaining to the situation. I was not 
a little surprised at his going over to their side ; 
hut I could not, had I wished to do so, deny 
the reasonableness ’ of his argument. As soon, 
therefore, as a lady was found ,to undertake the 
. office, I resigned it. 

My home-coming was made a fule-day in the 
village. Had a royal visitor been e.xpeeted, more 
could not have been done in the way of prepara- 
tion. The place was gay with flags aud ever- 
greens, whilst feasting and bell-ringing were going „ 
on all day. And the approach to my future home 
was arched over with flowers, and ‘Wkloome’ 
repeated wherever the word could _ be put, but 
expressed more delightfully than all in the faces of 
Philip, Lilian, and their children. It was a busy 
day too, as ‘befitted the coming home of Aunt 
Mary,’ laughingly said the children. A dinner was 
given to the grown-up people in a large tent on 
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tlie green ; and later on a tea, to ^vllich cMldren ^ What kind of thing V 

■were invited^ with a day’s holiday to all and sports ^ Being •worshipped and feted in this way/ I 

between times. Ot course, Becky and her husband ‘ I find it very pleasant/ I demurely replied. j 

were honoured guests with their eight children. ‘ You will not for long, Marv.’ i 

He is now a flourishing market-gardener, very proud ‘ Do you think I am not capable of ar)preciatmg ; 

of Ms little -woman, though her happy married life rest and peace then ? ’ ‘ ■ 

does not tend to decrease the size of her mouth, He smiled. ‘ I give you six months.’ I 

since there is always a smile upon her face. ‘And yet you were as urgent as the rest about I 

We bad all been very busj?-, and -were glad to my giving up work/ I said. ; 

take onr tea on the terrace in the cool of the even- ‘ Yes ; I wanted to see you in an independent | 

ing-— ;iust sufliciently distant from the sound of position, and so to ascertain if certain tlieories of i 
merriment in the village below. After tea, Philip mine are correct.’ i 

and Lilian, lovers still, stroll down to the green to ‘ Uncle Eoberfc, is it true ? Phil says he heard i 
watch the sports awhile, the tired children electing mamma tell papa that she did not despair of your ! 
to remain with Aunt Mary and Uncle Robert. My marrying Aunt Mary even now. Is it true — ■ 
eyes followed the two as they passed down the path really ? ’ 

under tlie flowery arches, husbatul and wnfe in all I saw a swift flush pass over his face, and an 
the heat sense of the words. Philip wms a stately, expression in his eyes which I had only once seen 
thoughtful, English gentleman, growing anxious there before, as they turned for a moment upon 
and ambitious for his two boys ; a little too arabi- me. Then after a few moments he said, in a low 
tious, I told him, in certain direction.Sj since they liusky voice : ‘ Ask aimtie ! ’ 
are but mortal. And his happy wife, beautiful Robert Wentworth had never married, and I 
‘ with all the soul’s expansion,’ was worthy to be cannot affect to be ignorant of the cause ; but in 
the mother of girls--confidmg to me her ambition all the long jrears that have passed he has spoken 
to fit them to influence the lives of honourable men. no word of love to me, Now the child’s -words 
My nieces, as they were called, were to live had stirred the depths of his nature, and shewn 
with me in turn. Lilian says they are very piti- me that time has worked no change in him. 
ful to such of their friends as have no Aunt Mary, ‘ Is it true, auntie — is it? ’ asked Jenny, turning 
Little Phil was very enthusiastically describing to impetuously towards me. 

me the advantages of my new home.'’ ‘ Uncle Robert and I love each other like 

‘ Look here. Aunt Mary ; it ’s the best place for old friends, dearie/ I said, replying to him in a 
larks you can imagine ; beats Eairview hollow.’ low faltering voice. ‘ But— -I am too old to think 
‘ Larks, Phil V of — marrying laying my hand gently upon his, 

‘WeU, you know. Suppose you’ve got some resting upon the back of a garden-seat, as I spoke, 
one in the library you want to make jump nearly ‘Well, that’s what Robert and I said/ frankly 
out of his skin; just creep round the ifl.antations, ejaculated Jenny. ‘Yon are old, and old people 
and crawl under -the bushes, and climb up over the don’t marry ; ’ and off she ran to tell the others, 
stones — you must take care though, for they are He recovered first, beginning to talk to me 
awfully slippery— -and peep in at the windows about a case he had in hand, and very soon cou- 
with your face njade up like a brigand, and point triving to get me sufficiently interested in it to 
a sham pistol at him ! ’ enter warmly into the pros and cons Avith him, 

I expressed a doubt as to my capacity for crawl- He was no longer a briefless barrister, having 
ing under hushes and climbing over slippery made a name in the profession, and being remime- 
stones ; at which Phil proposed other larks, Avhieh rated accordingly. I have the comfort of know- 
he considered to be more Avithin the compass of ing that his life, like my own, is on the Avhole a 
my ability. But Avith the dignity of thirteen, and full and happy one, although as'C have both had to 
the experience of three months at Eton, Robert hid adieu to certain things. 

gaA’e it as his opinion that Phil’s larlcs Avere not Before the six months he had given me expired, 
Avorthy of the name. I began to find that I required ciiange of air, and 

_ ‘ Look here ; I knoAv a fellow ; ’ &c, &c, ; sinking commenced absenting myself occasionally from my 
his voice into a AAdiisper as the two hoys dreAV beaxxtiful luxurious home for tAVO or three Aveeks 
closer together ; their sister Jenny, atIio is said to at a time axrd sometimes even longer, much to the 
be deA’eloping a taste for larks, and is very proutl surprise of Philip and Lilian, who could not j 
of being occasionally taken into their confidence, understand Avhy I should choose to go alone and i 
listening with bated breath and dilating eyes, be so mysterious about the places I visited. But j 
Then Mary AAEispers to me that if I Avant to enjoy they became less anxious if not less curious Avhen ; 
that bit out of Midsummer Night's Dream, and they foxmd that I alw-ays returned cheered and ] 
■fancy mystilf in the AA'Oods really, I mixst sit xxuder refreshed by the change, and at length ceased to 
the tree on the slope Avhen the moon is risiixg and question me. 

the shadows are deep. And before she is carried ■ Robert Wentworth appeared to take it for 
off by her nxxrse, Baby Lily solemnly presents me granted that my trips Avere in search of the j)ic- 
■xvith a Avoollen lanxb, which she thinks euoixgh to turesque ; occasionally remarking that I mxxst be 
insure my future happiness and make me ‘ dood,’ growixig familiar -with all the loveliest nooks in 
‘And so yoxx have got your rest and peace at England. I flattered myself that I had for once 
last?’ said Robert Wentworth, as he and I stood succeeded in keeping him in the dark, and he did 
for a few moments together on the terrace watch- not suspect the real object of my journeys. But I 
ing the sunset. -was mistaken. I might as well have taken him 

‘ Yes,’ I replied, a little absentl}’’, my thoxxghtS' into my confidence at once, and he shcAved me 
reverting to the old dreams of peace and rest. that 1 might, in his own fashion. 

‘Well, it’s all couleur de rose now. But how During one of my absences from Hill Side, I 
long will this kind of thing satisfy you ? ’ was under the unpleasant necessity of appearing 
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at; a police court. In oliedience to a call for Mary 
Jones, I stepp<ul into Ike -witness-box, as unwilling 
a -nntuesa as bad ever made her appearance there. 
I had jxiPt boon trying to comfort myself with the 
reflection that Robert did not take up such cases, 
find w'as not at all likely to be there, when our 
■ eyes met ; and from the amused expression in his, 

; I kjieiv that he "was about to examine me, and 
something of what I might expect. As he after- 
I wards infovincd me, he had taken xrp the case for 
{ thii express purpose of she-wing me that he knew- 
i ' all about my movenient.% 
j ‘ Is Mary Jones your real name V 

|: ^ It is the name I am known by.’ 

' And you arc a lodger in Biggs Court, Bethnal 

I i Creen ? ’ ■ ■ 

I I ‘ Yes ; I have two rooms there.’ 

, ^And go out nursing sick people iu the neigh- 
: { bourhood '?’ 

' ‘ I have occasionally done so.’ 

: "Is it a fact that you have musical evenings 

i and reading.? to which you invite the poor women 
j in the neighhourhoocl ; aud that you lend money 
' to the deserving, and gi^m lectures to them about 
j the management of their homes and children V 
I *I do not call them lectures, sir,’ I replied 
I demurely, '' But I see that you kno-w all about 
i my movements,’ 

^ It is my business to know,’ he replied gravely, 

, going on -Cvith the case, a clnarge of assault, not 
j uncommon iu the neighbourhood of my town 
I residence, to which I hud been a -witness, and was 
I obliged to give evidence. 

j Since then we have not jnet very frequently. 

' He is always an honoured guest at Pairviow ; hut 
; he is on the Bench now, devoted to the grand , 
; •earnest life of the upright judge, and has very' 
I little time for private intercourse, although he is 
i always ready to give us counsel and advice. It is 
j my pride to hear of the respect and honour he 
1 wins, and to know that I have not been instni- 
i mental in impairing his usefulness in the world. 

I Meantime, w-e are beginning to talk sometimes of 
I the life beyond, with the yearning of tlio.se who 
I have home the heat aacl burden of tbe day, aud I 
j listen w'ith' bowed head and thankful heart to, his 
; ackno-vvledgment that his life has not been lived in 
; vain for himself any more than for others. This 
: may bo said only to cheer and comfort me j but I 
' believe tliat it is truer than he himself thinks it to 
; be. But I am above call pleased with lys occa- 
i sional grim little attacks upon my logic, &c., for 
: that is to me the most convincing proof, that we 
j are the best of -friends ; and we are highly amused 
' when the children take iny part, and ask him not 
■ ; to be hard upon Aunt Mary. 

S • ■■ : ■ SBB ESD. 


■ I HYDERABAD AND ITS RULERS. 

! The dominions of the Nizam, of which Hyderabad 
I k the capital, are situated in the southern part of 
I Central India, and are of considerable extent — 
" I nearly five hundred miles from north-east to south- 

■ I west, and about three hundred and -fifty in breadth. 

. 1 The Nizam holds a very high place among the 

I native sovereigns, of India ; his revenue is a large 
: one, -aud is yearly incre^ing, greatly owing to the 
I Y/ise administration of the present prime- minister, 
; Sir Salar Jung, a man of singularly intelligent 


and enlightened views, -ivith a romarlcahle capacity 
fox government. For up-wards of twenty years 
this able and talented man has powerfully swayed 
the councils of the Nizams ; and since the death 
of the last ruler, his young son aud successor, 
still a minor, has been entirely under his guidance 
and control. 

The young Nizam is now a boy of nine or ten 
\ years of age ; and until he is fifteen lie -u’-ill. not 
, assume the reins of govemmont. His hoalth. is 
! unfortunately not good ; his constitution be-ing 
' naturally a feeble one, and the enervating life led 
. in the zenana has in no way tended to strengthen 
it. He is said to have an annablo dispoBition 
' and not had abilities ; an English tutor has been 
provided for him, and he has every facility for 
receiving a first-class education. This, in con- 
jimctiou with the wise- counsels of his jirime- 
minister, ought to malce him a liberal and enlight- 
ened ruler when the time comes for him to take 
the authority into his o-wn. hands. Lot us trust 
that it w'ill be .so. 

Sir Salar Jung speaks English fluently; and on 
the not rare occasions -^vhen he gives an entertain- 
ment to the elite of the European society, his 
manners m’O those of a polished and high-bred 
gentleman, anxious that his guests should enjoy 
themselves, and that none should be overlooked. 
Ill his extensive and splendidly furnished palace 
are several rooms fitted up entirely in the English 
style, with chairs and sofas of every form and 
dimension, and tables covered with albums, photo- 
graplis, and all the innumerable ornaments and 
knick-knacks of fashionable London draiviug- rooms. 
Here the guests all assemble before dinner ; and 
when the annoi-inecnient is made, Sir Salar offers 
his arm to tlie principal lady jircsent, generally 
the wile of the English Resident, and conducts her 
to the dining-room, his own private band playing 
i'he Hoad Jlmf of Old HyujUmd, -while tlie coni- 
pany defile into their places. Here, again, all is 
ill the English style, or rather in that which is 
known as d la Eitsse/ a long table brilliantly 
lighted, and decorated with flowers, fruit, and 
confectionery, all arranged in the most tasteful 
manner, tho baud continuing to play at intervals. 
The dinner is in precisely the same European 
fashion—- one course following the other ; and the 
viands and wine all of the most recherche descrip- 
tion; champagne in abundance, liqueurs, every- 
thing in short that can gratify the most fastidious 
palate ; Sir Salar himself being a man of the 
simplest tastes and drinking nothing but cold 
-water. 

, Dinner ended, all rise, the gentlemen not re- 
maining behind the ladies. Sir Salar again con- 
ducts the lurra hchee, or principal lady, to a terrace 
on the roof of the palace, where there are scats 
arranged for the guests, tea and coffee handed 
round, a quiet cigar permitted in tho background, 
and where a fine exhibition of fireworks is wit- 
nessed. Tliis is the conclusion of a voiy agreeable 
entertainment, to which about a couple of hun- 
dred people are usually invited, who are all 
received with .the most perfect courtesy by Sir 
Salar, his young sons, and the raembora of his 
suite ; and who quit his liospitahle roof much 
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impressed by tlie large-mindeduesa and frank when Madras will be about eqnidistant~vitk 
geinahty that so greatly distiugaisb tbe Eizam’s Bombay, and Hyderabad will then rise into even 
poiyularpiMine-imnister. _ ^ _ greater importance. The climate is, generally 

bonietiines while the company is arriving, a speaking, exceUent: its situation, nearly two 
' nauteh is held in a kind ol garden quadrangle, thousand feet above the level of tbe sea con- 
aiid the guests stroll out and look on for a few ducing much to its salubrity ; while it is fortunate 
minutes, just as tlmy feel inclined. Ordinary in having two monsoons or rainy seasons one 
lumtch-dancmg is anything hut the incorrect pro- between June and September, and a shorter one 
cecding it ia commonly supposed to bo ; it is later in the year. These rains are not of tbe 
really rather a dreary entertainment, and a very ordinary violent character, but more resemble 
fe\y ininutes of it will he sufficient to satisfy the April showers ; the entire depth of fall not usually 
curiosity of most people. Be this as it may, averaging beyond twenty inches, while it is more 
nautcli-dancing is a very favourite amusement genially and beneficially diffused, rendering the 
among the high-class natives. When Sir Salar air delightfully cool and pleasant, ® 

Jung gives a banquet to his fellow-countrymen. The cost of living is perhaps rather under the 
there is a nauteh on a very large scale ; the viands recognised rate of most Anglo-Indian stations. Cer- 
also differ considerably from those presented to tain things are to be had very reasonably indeed, 
his European guests, and consist chielly of curries while others are high-priced, especially the gene- 
of every posible kind and flavour, sometimes more rality of European articles, which are charged 
than fifty being served at a meal. nearly double what' they would fetch at home. 

Though he has held the supreme power for Strangely enough, tea is very dear ; nothing ^ink- 
many years, and has been_ prominently before the able can be got under about sis slullings a pound ; 
public for a yet longer time, the prime-minister lower-priced kinds being perfect trash. But egg% 
of the Nizanr is not much above forty years of poultry, and even very tolerable mutton can be 
age. ^ He is of medium height, with an air of great bought very cheaply ; a rupee (about two shillings 
dignity, an iiitelligent expression, and piercing of our money) will purchase three or four fowls, 
dark eyes. His face is entirely shaven except a certainly rather skinny ones; while three rupees 
dark moustache ; he generally wears a tight-fitting is an ordinary price for one of the small country 
dark robe and small white turban, with the Star sheep, and the mutton is not bad, though of course 
of India on his breast, and well-fitting English it is not ‘ gram-fed,’ as they call the kind specially 
boots. His two wives and his daughters are never fattened for the table, and which costs three or 
seen put of the zenana, but they receive visits from four times the money. There is much sociability 
English ladies ; and it is generally understood among the English residents ; and the cooler nature 
that Sir Salar is more liberal in his ideas regarding of the climate enables them to have a greater' 
the treatment of women tlaan is usual among variety of al-fresco entertainments than is custo- 
Mussulmans ; and his daughters are well edu- mary in the tropical temperature of most parts of 
eated, and have had foreign instructresses. India. Perhaps jiartly in. consequence of this, 

Among tlie institutions of Hyderabad evidencing combined with its higher and more salubrious 
an enlightened spirit both among the foreign resi- situation, the district round ' Hyderabad is gene- 
dents and the natives, is the successful establish- rally very healthy ; and people have lived there for 
merit of an American female doctor, a lady distin- many years and enjoyed excellent health rrithout 
guished alike by professional skill and charm of ever coming home at all. One well-known old 
manner, and who commands an excellent practice Scotch gentleman has resided chiefly there for fifty 
among the female portion of the community. She years without ever returning to his native country ; 
is also frequently summoned to attend at the and to judge from his active habits and hale 
zenanas, a very great boon to the poor secluded appearance, "he will live there for many years to 
inmates, whose maladies are very frequently come. 

%vrongly treated, owing to the imperative strictness Among the native population, however, the 
of the rule which prohibits the physician from repulsive disease of leprosy is very prevalent ; but 
ever seeing his patient ; the most that is allowed Europeans seldom or never suffer from it. This 
in the case of a male practitioner being the exten- dreadful malady is of two kinds : in one the type 
■sion of the hand or tongue through a slit in a is exceedingly malignant ; the afflicted persons 
curtain, the face all the time remaining x^erfectly are not permitted' to go abroad, but are secluded 
invisible. in buildings specially set aside for their reeep- 

Hyderabad, with which is closely connected tbe tion, and to all intents and purposes they, are 
large Anglo-Indian station of Secunderabad, is in dead to their fellow-men. 

man}’- respeefs a very pleasant residence. The The supply of water in the locality is excellent, 
society is good, for iu addition to a considerable mainly owing to tbe enormous reservoirs tbat have 
sprinkling of civilians, occupied in various ways, been constructed in the vicinity of Hyderabad, ixsed 
Secunderabad is an important military centre, and principally for bathing both by the natives and by 
the district enjoys many advantages in a social and Europeans. The largest of these is about twenty 
sanitary point of view. Only about twenty-four miles round ; and they are reached by numerous 
hours’ journey from Bombay by rail, it is thus flights of steps, which are generally thronged by 
brongh-fc into easy communication with one of the the natives at all hours of the day, for the double 
great mercantile and social centres of India. Its purposes of ablation and -washing their clothes, 
real distance from Madras is not much more ; hut Cotton is the staple production of the country ; 
as there is no direct lino, a detour has to he made but its other products and resources are being 
in order to join the main lino from Bombay at rapidly developed by Sir Salar Jung, -vvlio has 
Sliolaporo, which nearly doubles the time con- organised large public works of various kinds, and 
sinned in travelling between the two places. This, is opening new roads through the less frequented 
however, may probably be amended by-and-by ; portions of the Nizam’s territory. If he could be 
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induced to impose more taxes, a very great, and 
also a justididile increase of the reveuite could he 
easily otl'ectod ; hut to this measure he has an 
inviucil.de ohjection, alleging that it is a system to 
which the subjects of the Nizam have been little 
accustomed, and which would be unpalatable to all 
classes alike. This may be true ; but so enlight- 
ened a ruler will probably ere long be brought to 
acknowledge the neces.sity for a moderate adoption 
of this system, both in the interests of his master 
and in those of the real ju’osperifcy of the noble 
dominions he has so long and so faithfully governed. 


’PRENTICE-LIPE AT SEA. ' 
The sea is one of the most beautiful objects in 
nature, whether we watch it breaking in playful 
xipjjles on the pebbly beach, or shrink from it 
aghast when it rushes along the shore in the Ml 
thunder of it.s wrath, seethiug, tortiu’ed, convulsed, 
struggling in the clutch of the storm-fiend. To 
us in England who owe it so much, to us who have 
for centuries reaped our harvests on its pathless 
plains, and made of its trackless billows a high- 
way to fame and fortune, the sea has always 
been an object of inten.se, almost passionate 
interest. Hence there have never been wanting 
among us volunteers for the wild sea-life of free- 
dom, and adventure. The hoy intended by fond 
parents for cpite a different fate, dreams of the 
unknown sea as he creeps reluctant to and from 
school, devouring it may be the while some well- 
thumbed novel of Manyat’s, in.stead of mastering 
the intricacies of a Latin verb ; uiitil at last, the 
passion growing with liis growth, he leaves all else 
behind him and finds hi.s -way to the shore, and 
looks wontleringly at the great .ships lying in the 
harbour. Blissful Edens these, which have fouglit 
many a battle with the mighty ocean, althougli 
they are lying now so quietly in dock, with their 
rigging stretching aloft like a netw'ork of twine, 
and piles of cable lazily laid up on deck like so 
many coiled snakes. Gradually he finds his way 
on hoard, and then discovers tliat the rose has 
thorns ; that sea-life, in other words, is by no means 
an Elysium. 

Such a career is sketched for u.s in an amusing 
book, Tu'o Tears Abaft tlie Mast, by F, W. 
H. Symondson. The author was an apprentice 
on board the Sea Queen, a sailing ship, bound for- 
Sydney with a general cargo. The ship was a good 
one, registered A1 at Lloyd’s, and carried a crew 
of twelve able-bodied seamen, four ordinary sea- 
men, and three apprentices besides himself. There 
were also three mate.s — the first, second, and third. 

Naturally life at sea is made up very much of 
routine, and the routine on hoard the Sea Queen 
was after the_ follouiug fashion. A sea-day com- 
mences at mid-day, -when we must suppose tire 
starboard watch, to which our apprentice belonged, 
to he below; At twelve o’clock (eiglit bells) he 
comes Up along with his watch, to relieve the port 
watch, who then.liave dinner. The second mate, 
who has charge of the starboard watch, then sees 
that every one goes to his proper work. He gives 
an eye to the steering of the ship, and carefully 
notes any shifting of the wmd. A fresh helmsman 
relieves the man at the wheel, and receives direc- 


tions as to steering from him ; and our apju'cntice 
being the youngest^ looks after tlie time and strikes 
the bells. At half-paat twwdve lie .‘^Ivike.s one bell, 
at one o’clock two bells, and so on. .At four o’clock, 
eight bells are struck, and tlie port watch i.s called; 
and as soon as the m.au at the wheel is relieved, the 
starboard wateb. go below, .‘md smoke or read or 
.spin yarns until tea-time, wliich is at live o’clock. 
They then receive a pint of the pale inky coloured 
nectar which dons duty for tea on board .s)]i] i, and 
along wdth it salt pork or junk. This is cooked iu 
different ways; chopped uj) ’with bi.sciiit, -water, and 
slush, by which i.s meant the grease from sali; meat, 
it forms a sea-delicacy called seonso. Another 
bonne boiiche is dandy-funk, which is compounded 
of powdered biscuit, molasses, -water, and slush; 
while dogsbody, composed of pea-soup, powdered 
biscuit, and slush, is also considered to form a 
savoury and refreshing compound. At six o’clock 
the other watch come below, and have their tea. 
During the first dog-watch, -from four to six, no 
regular work is done, but no larking is allow'-ed ; 
but the second watob, from six to eight, is given 
up to fun and frolic of the maddest and merriest 
description, such as chasing rats witli belayiug- 
pins, or trying to turn the cook out of his galley, 
while he defends himself with boiling waters At 
eight o’clock the wild scrimmage ceases as if by 
magic, the starboard watch turn into their hertlus, 
and nothing is heard but the measured tread of the 
look-out on the forecastle head, and the soft murmur 
of the wind and sea, as the night-breeze -fills the 
sails, and the Sea Queen glides onward to her 
destination through the rippling water. 

At midnight the port watch is relieved, all hands 
muster on deck, and the mate in clia-rge sings out : 
‘Relieve the look-out ! Relieve the man at the 
■wheel ! ’ and then all i.s silent again until four o’clock, 
when the .starboard watch go below, and the port 
w'ateh come up. 

The cook is called at four ; and from half-past 
five to six the men have their cofleo, and then 
comes the order: ‘Brooms and buckets aft, to W’-ash 
the decks ; ’ which shows that the work of the day 
has begun. While the decks arc being scrubbed, the 
captain generally makes his appearance, and after 
inspecting the compass and the sails, sit.s down in 
hia favourite arm-chair on the poop with a book. 
On Saturday afternoons each watch are allowed an 
hour to' wash their clothes, and at half-past four or 
-five the stores for the week are smved out : these 
consist of articles such as sugar, vinegar, &c. 

In the little world of the ship, the captain is 
an irresponsible autocrat ; his word is law ; to 
refuse to obey him is mutiny. The sole command 
of the navigation and working of the ship rests 
ivith him, and the weather-side of the poop is his 
private property when he chooses to come on 
deck. In the ordinary daily -work he seldom 
interferes personally, but transmits all lu.s ordeis 
-through the chief mate, who is a very important 
officer, and who snperinteuds everything. When the 
cargo is stowed, ho must give an aclcnowlcdgment 
for it and for all goods in the hold, and must 
make up any deficiencies. He must also keep 
the log-book, which is a very important trust. 
The officer of each_ watch marks upon the log-slate 
the courses, the distance run, the winds, and any 
subject of intere.st ; and these at the end of every 
twenty-four hours are copied into the official log- 
book by the chief mate. The duties of the second 
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ami tliird mate are leas onerous ; l^ut they must island in the river, which widens out here to the 
always he addressed by the prefix of ‘Mr’ and dimensions of a small lake. Here also they waited 
answered with SSir.’ The third mate has to dispense in vain for a freight of tea, and the captain at 
th(5 stores- -a very nnpopulur otfice, and one which last resolved to take a native car-m of poles to 
does not iail to call down a sliower of anything Shanghae, and try for better luck tlmre. 
hid; blessings upon his devoted head. A boatswain On the 14th September they entered the Yan'v- 
is in general only carried by large ships, and his tze-kiang, where they found the scenery Hat and 
sole duty Is to look after thn rigging and all that uninteresting, hut yet home-like, for the ' 
concerns it. The carpenter is both an important reminded them of the Thames below London. 

and independent personage on board ship . 

captain alone gives him his orders, a ’ ’ 
nothing to do with any of the three mates 

usual so brkpiet is ‘Chips.’ T’ ' 

of fact the captain’s servant, and although he is well 1 goods and im 
paid, he is generally looked down upon by the dozen passenj 
crew, ‘ ’ 


:"myer: 

, , the In the course of a week they unloaded their 

and he has timber, but still no freight of tea could be pro- 

; his cured ; and the captain, after some delay,' Tesplved 
The steward is in point to return to Foo-chow, taking as ballast native 

..14,1 .1 1 . - goods and medicines, two dozen sheep, and two 

‘ii r- ''-nr -t" ‘^gers. Oil the voyage back to Foo- 

, who call him ‘ iuunlcey.’ chow, the cook having abandoned his post in 

Pursuing the narrative presented to us by the disgust at the sharpness of a new Ghiriese steward, 
Sea Queen's apprentice, we find that the cook, our apprentice was induced to volunteer his 
if he is a good one, is a very important person- services?, and was formally installed in his new 
age on board ship ; he answers generally to the office at four o’clock one fine morning. He began 
name of ‘Slushy’ or ‘the Doctor,’ and requires his arduous task by trying to kindle a fire, winch 
to be, and indeed almost always is, an individual for more than an hour obstinately resisted all his 

of some resource, for he practises his calling amid efforts to make it burn. At last he succeeded in 

difficulties such as \yonld utterly dismay a chef de evoking a tiny blaze, and thankful at heart even 
cuisine on land. His kitchen, to begin wuth, is for that smali mercy, he placed upon his fire the 
such a mite of a place that the wonder is that he copper with water for the breakfast coffee, and 
can fry, roast, or boil anything in it ; then it is marched off elate to get the rations for the day. 
pro voldngly subject to sudden inundations, partial It chanced to be a pork and pea-soup day; and 
deluges which come tumbling in as if in sport, having got his supplies of pork and pease, he 
Ijlayfully extinguishing his stove, and sending his returned to his galley, and was horror-struck to 
provisions, cooking utensils, and seasonings sliding find that the sea was washing into it every few 
and spinning all around him ; while if he is wortli minutes, sometimes sportively rising almost as 
his salt he will still, in spite of all these cliffi- high as the precious fire which had cost him so 
culties, turn out such a meal for the cabin table much trouble. In his anxiety to preserve thib 
as Soyer under the circumstances need not have cherished flame, the little tub of pork, which he 
blushed to own. As is befitting in the case of had put out of his hands for a moment, capsized, 
'such a superior being, he has certain social ad van- and its contents were washed swiftly round and 
tages ; he can smoke in his galley whenever he round the galley, to the surprise and disgust of the 
chooses ; and he slumbers peacefully all night in unfortunate amateur. At last, giving chase, he 
the best bunk of the forecastle, blissfully uncon- succeeded in capturing them with a con.siderable 
scions of the existence or claims of port or star- admixture of cinders ; and having placed the tub 
board watches. The apprentices are not so well and its heterogeneous contents out of harm’s way, 
off, although a premium of from thirty to sixty he concentrated his energies upon the question of 
guineas is sometimes paid for their term of four the momentj which was coffee, 
years ; the only advantage they have is living Tired of waiting for the -water to boil, he 
apart from the crew. Their duties are the same threw in the coffee, and then, to while away the 

as those of a forecastle boy, and they share the time, he began to pare some potatoes, ivhich, by 

same food, which is sufficient in quantity, but some unaccountable fatality, as fast as they were 
often very bad as to quality, pared rolled out of the basin in which he placed 

On the 9th March the first Australian sea-birds them, upon the floor. IVhish ! away went the 

were sighted ; and on the morning of the 16th they ship, lurching heavily, and away went the tub of 
cast anchor in Sydney Harbour, which, with its pork again ; and pork, tub, and potatoes began 
w'oodod hills sloping gently down to the sea, seemed chasing each other round the galley in gallant style, 
to our apprentice a perfect paradise of beauty. At being kept in countenance by a couple of buckets, 
Sydney they remained a fortnight, enjoying the which went frantically clanging and clanidng 
luxury of very good and very cheap dinners, for against each other and everytiiing else that came 
meat only cost from twopence to fourpeuce per in their way. Despair shews itself in many ways : 
pound. After discharging their cargo, they sailed at tliis crisis onr apprentice laughed ; and he was 
to Newcastle, sixty miles distant, to take in a cargo still grinning over Ms own mishaps, when the 



]iko dust tipott tlic surface. It would not do. 
rirst one man came gi’owling bade, and then 
anotlier, and then tlie steward arrived to: ask after 
tbe captain’s potatoes. The caijtain’s potatoes 1 He 
had forgotten all about them, and tliey hod mean- 
while been having a rare lark of it on deck, 
rattling first into one hole and then into another, 
until at last the greater number of them had 
scuttled overboard. What hud he done ? Had he 
been guilty of mutiny;, insubordination, or gross 
carelessness as bad as either, on the high seas? _ In 
his panic he stepped back into the galley, which, 
for a wonder, happened to he free from water, and 
a hot coal falling out of the stove, burned his foot ; 
and so ingloriously ended his career as cook. 

At Pagoda Island the captain became seriously 
ill ; and notwithstanding the most careful nursing 
on the part of his wife and our sailor apprentice, 
he passed away without ever having recovered 
consciousness, and was interred in the English 
cemetery at Foo-chow. 

On the 6th November, the Ssa Quern having 
loaded up, and being ready to start, a new captain 
come on board, the crew standing by the break 
of the forecastle and keenly eyeing him as he 
fitej^ped on deck. There ■was not much to look 
at an him. He avas a middle-sized man, tvith a 
moustache and whiskers of a sandy red hue ; and 
that he did not despise his creature-comforts -was 
evident from the quantity of provisions that came 
on board next day. He was, however, not illiberal 
•with Ms good things, but from time to time pre- 
sented the apprentices’ mess with some little deli- 
cacies. As for the question of questions always 
asked by a cre-w with regard to a new captain; 
‘Hoes he carry on?’ that is, does he risk a large 
press of sail in a stiff wind, it had to be 
ans’wered in the negative, He was, in fact, as 
timid as his predecessor had been, but from 
a different cause — he had alway.s formerly com- 
manded a steamer, aud his new duties were strange 

him. ■ . 

They had now bseii at sea for several week.s, 
when one lovely evening our apprentice was with 
his ■vi'atch on deck, and had just lain down for an 
hour’s nap, when the after-beilwas struck hurriedly 
three times. As it was his duty to keep the time, 
and as the three strokes had, moreover, nothing to 
do with the proper hour, he suspected that some- 
thing was wrong with the helmsman, a Swede, 
Edghren Andrews, and ■was just about to verify 
his suspicion, when the man rushed up to him and 
said ; ‘ Will you take the wheel for a minute? I 
feel very sick ; perhaps a swig of cold tea will set 
me up.’ He went to got it ,* and in a few minutes 
returned to his post, where he had scarcely been 
a quarter of an hour, when the bell was again 
struck twice. A second time be went to the hehns- 
man’s assistance, and on the poop met Andrews, 
who said he was worse than ever; whereupon 
our apprentice offered to finish up his time for 
hinj. . 

Next morning the Swede took him into the fore- 
castle and related the following enrioua story. The 
evening before, wdiile at the wheel, he had sud- 
denly seen the late captain on the weather-side 
of the poop, anxiously looking up at the sails 
' and sky ; and while he stared at him' in mute 
surprise, he turned r'oxrnd a'ngrily, and looked at 
Mm -with such a horrible .expression of face, that 
[ he dropped the wheel in a panic and rang the bell. 

^ 


In Sweden, he said, ghosts were supposed to liave 
a special dislike to a knife and to the Bible ; so he 
rushed below to procure them, by -tvay of charm ; 
but although he could have got a whole bucketful 
of knives, he could not lay his hands upon a 
single Bible ; and .so^ he took instead a Swedish 
novel, thinking that as the late capi.aiu had not 
understood Swedish, it could not make much, 
difference. He soon found, however, that he liad 
' reckoned ■without his host. He was no sooner sot 
' down to the wheel than the ghost reappeared, and 
approaching the binnacle, looked at the compass, 
and made angry signs to him to alter the vessel’s 
course. So much for sea superstitions. 

On boxing-day the ordinary routine of ship-life 
was broken by a terrible accident. The port watch 
had just finished tea, and had turned into their 
bunks for a smoke and a read, when a frightful 
clamour and trampling of feet got up overhead. 
In a moment every one was on dock, where all 
was in the wildest hurry and confusion. ‘ A man 
overboard!’ was theory. ‘Whoisit? Whoisgone?’ 
asked half-a-dozen voices. ‘Johnson!’ answered 
the second mate, excitedly hauling at a rope, 
‘Haul up the mainsail!’ shouted the mate, in tones 
that rung clear and high above the uproar. ‘Slack 
aw'ay the sheet, lads ! Bear down on the clew 
garnets.’ All was in vain: the sea was so high 
that the ship could not be brought round to the 
wind, aud the captain would not hear of a boat 
being launched. ‘ It ■w'ould only,’ he very justly 
said, ‘ put more lives in jeopardy.’ With breath- 
less excitement the look-outs at each mast-head 
strained their, eyes into the darkness of the wild 
night. The black waves were tumbling mountain 
high, and there, like a cork upon the billows, was 
tlieir drowning messmate, slowly drifting astern 
to his doom. A cold shudder ran tlirongh the 
veins of the breathles,? wmtchei'S, Could nothing 
be done to help him ? Nothing! The ludmsmau 
threw him a life-buoy as ho passed; perhaps ha 
seized it, perhaps he tlid not: ha wo.s never soen 
again. 

On live 2Gth February they reached New York ; 
aud after uuloadiug ■their tea, took in a cargo 
of grain, and resin, aud sailed for Ijoudou on tlie 
15tb o'f March. It was a bad season of the year, 
and the ship rvas overladen with grain, ■vvhieh 
makes a peculiarly heavy and unelastie cargo. 
The weather, stormy from the first, grow gradually 
worse until the 23d of March, when the gale 
freshened into a tempest, and that again into the 
wildest conceivable hurricane. Some frightful 
hours followed ; the waves rolled alo^ng the bulwarks 
like mountains of blackish green ■water ; the roar of 
wind and sea was inconceivably fearful, and .sug- 
gested to the shivering crow the idea of something 
demoniac. At last it became evident to all, that 
unless the sails could be got rid of, the ship would, 
founder. Who was to risk his life in the attempt ? 
What hero would be found to do this deed, of 
courage ? As usual the hour brought the man in. 
the person of Jack Andersen, a Swedisli sailor. 
With his open knife between bis teeth, this brave 
fellow sprang along the eucumhered deck un- 
daunted by a heavy sea which broke over him ; 
and soon a loud explosion told of his succoss ; the 
last sail was gone, and the Bea Queen lay like a 
helpless log upon the ■waters. At three in the 
morning a lull occurred, and the wind and sea 
gradually went down ; hut, the vessel contiiming 


Ill the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought with greatest caro 
Each mimite and unseen, part, 

For the gods are everywhere. 
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to sink deeper in the water, it was necessary to eagerly sought Kew World w^as not far off. Gal- 
lighten her, and fifty tons of cargo were thrown vani observed that a frog’s leg twitched wdien 
overboard. The sacrifice saved her ; and on the placed in contact with different metals, and it was 
ist of April they sighted the welcome Lizard light, this apparently insignificant fact that led to the 
As for the suffering and discomfort on board sub- invention of the electric telegraph. While a bad 
eoqncnt to the storm, it was simply inconceivable, observer may ‘ go through a forest and see no fire- 
Our apprentice’s chest floated bottom up for days; wood,^ a true seer learns from the smallest things 
and his log-book, which was locked up in it, got and apparently the most insignificant people- 
a thorough soaking, which fortunately did not ‘Sir,* said Dr Johnson to a fi,ne gentleman just 
render it illegible, else we should have missed a returned from Italy, ‘ some men will learn more in 
very graphic and interesting narrative of life at the Hampstead stage than others in the tour of 
sea. Europe.’ ‘ Certainly the power of little things can 

— — — never be denied, by Englishmen who reflect that 

the chalk cliffs of their island have been built njj 
U JN ii i: i K i i! ii E fe. Py animals — detected only by the help of 

Wht 5N tempted to scorn the little duties of onr the microscope — of the same order of creatures 
calling, let ns think of such sayings as the follow- that have formed the coral reefs, 
ing. One da.y a visitor at Michael Angelo’s studio Perhaps it is not too much to say that England 
remarked to that great artist, who had Ijeen dcscrib- owes her reputation of being the best workshop in 
ing certain little finishing ‘touches ’ lately given to Europe not so mxteh to the fact that she is rich in 
a statue — ‘ But these are only trifles.’ ‘ It may coal and iron, as because her workmen put or used 
be ■ so,’ replied the sculptor ; ‘ hut recollect that to 2 >nt a good finish on their work. A country 
trifles make perfection, and perfection is no trifle.’ must become and continue great when its labourers 
111 the same spirit the great jjainter Poussin work honestly, laying attention to detail, i)utting 
accounted for his reputation in these words — conscience into every stone they place and into 
‘ Because I have neglected nothing.* It ia related every nail they drive. There is no i'etir of England 
of a Manchester manufacturer, that, on retiring declining so long as it can be said of her workers 
from business, he purchased an estate from 'a what was said of the Old Mastex’-s in statuary, 
certain nobleman. The arrangement was that he painting, and cathedral-building : 
should have the house with all its furniture just 

•as it stood. On taking po.«session, however, he days of art, 

found that a cabinet which was in the inventory w 

had been removed ; and on applyhm to the former everylhere. 

owner about it, the latter said: ‘Well, I certainly ® 

did order it to he removed ; but I hardly Ihonght How much of this honest workmanshiji, that carefch 
jmu would have cared for so tidfling a matter in so for little things and not merely for the large aaid 
... large a purchase.’ ‘ hly lord,’ was the rej>ly, ‘ if I showy, is to he seen on the roof of Milan Cathedral! 
had not all my life attended to trifles, I should not Here the smallest and least visible statue of the 
have been able to purchase this estate ; and excuse statue forest that tops the building, is carved with 
me for saying so, perhaps if your lordship had quite as great care as the largest and most con- 
cared more about trifles, you might not have had spicuous. 

occasion to sell it.’ ‘ Oh, w'hat ’s the good of doing It has been remarked that w'e cannot change 
this and that '? ’ we say in reference to departments even a particle of sand on the sea-shore to a difi'e- 
of our business where quick returns are not forth- rent iilace without changing at the same time the 
coming, or wdiere success does not at = once stare ns balance of the globe. The earth’s centre of gravity 
in the face. When Franklin made his cli.scovery will he altered by tbc action, in an infinitely 
of the identity of lightning and electricity, people small degree no doubt, but still altered ; and upon 
of this baser sort asked with a sneer ‘ Of what use this will ensue climatic change which may influ- 
is it ? ’ The ifliilosophex’s retort was ; ‘ What is ence people’s temperaments and actions. Of course 
the use of a _ child 1 It may become a man ! * this is an absurd refinement ; but it illustrates the 
Apropos of this remark, grown-up peojile should midoubted fact that the most trivial thought and 
remember while doing improper things in the act in onr lives carries with it a train of conse- 
jn’osexice of him who is ‘ only a child,’ that he will quences, the end of which we may never guess, 
one day become a man just like themselves. The veriest trifles become of importance in influ- 

Mr Careless hTcvermind and Miss Hotjoarticnlar encing onr own or other peojple’s lives and char- 
think that great men only deal witli great things, acters. One look may marry us. . Our_ profession 
The most brilliant discoverers were of a different may be settled for ns by the most trivial circum- 
opinion. They made their discoveries by observing stance. ‘A kiss from my mother,’ said. West, 
nnd interpreting simjvle facts. When fools were ‘ made me a painter.* Going into an inn for 
walking in darkness, the eyes of these avise men refreshment, Dr Guthrie saw a picture of John 
were iu their heads. Galileo’s discovery of the Pounds the cobbler of Portsmouth teaching poor 
pendulum was suggested to his observant eye by a ragged children that had been left by ministers, 
iam 2 > swinging from the ceiling of Pisa Cathedral, ladies, and gentlemen to go to ruin on the streets, i 
A spider’s net suspended across the path of Sir The sight of this picture hanging over the chimney- 
Samnel Brown, ns he walked one dewy morning in piece on that day, made Dr Guthrie the founder 
his garden, was the jirompter that gave to Mm the of ragged schools. 

idea of his suspension bridge across the Tweed. On a clock in one of the Oxford college.^ is 
So trifling a matter as the sight of seaweed floating inscribed this .solemn warning to those who fancy 
]past liis ship, enabled Columbus to quell the that killing time is not murder : Periunt e{ impu- 
mutiriy which arose amongst his sailors at not tantur (the hours perish and am laid to our charge), 
discovering land, and to assure them that the But is not this equally true of those ‘odd moments 
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during wliiclx we say it is not worth, while com- 
mencing or finishing anything? Mr' Smiles tells 
ns that Dr Jilnson Good translated Lucretius while 
driving from patient’s house to jjatient’s house ; 
that iJr Darwin composed nearly all his works in 
the same way ; that Hale wrote his Gmtemflaiims 
while travelling on circuit ; that Elihu Burritt 
while earning his living as a blacksmith mastered 
eighteen ancient langUrages and twenty-two Euro- 
pean dialects in ‘ odd moments that Madame de 
Genlis composed several of her volumes wdiile 
waiting for the princess to whom she gave daily 
lessons. Kirke White learned Greek and J. S. 
Mill composed Logic as they walked to their 
offices. Many of us get into a fuss if the dinner 
be not to the moment. Not so did D’Aguessean, 
one of the greatest Chancellors of France, act. He 
used this mauvais guarb d’heure, for he is said to : 
have written a largo and able volume in the ; 
intervals of waiting for dinner. Wellington’s 
achievements were mainly owing to the fact that | 
he personally attended to such minutia! as soldiers’ | 
shoes, , camp-kettles, biscuits, horse-fodder ; and it 
was becau.se Nelson attended to detail in respect 
of time that he 'was so victorious. ‘ I owe,’ he said, 
‘all my success in life to having been ahvays a 
quarter of ' an hour before my time.’ ‘Every 
moment lost,’ said Napoleon, ‘gives an opportunity 
for misfortune.’ Well would it have been for 
himself — as his bitter end proved — had this 
European bully known another fact — that every 
moment selfishly employed is worse than lost, and 
‘ gives an opportunity for misfortune !’ However, 
he attributed the defeat of the Austrians to his 
own greater appreciation of the value of time. 
While they dawdled he overthrew them. 

It may he said that ‘it is the pace that 
kills — that people nowadays are more prone to 
wear themselves out by overworking than to rust 
unused.’ But is it not over-anxiety and want of 
method, rather than overw’ork, that kills us? 
Methodical arrangement of time is like packing 
things in a box ; a good packer will get in half as 
much again as a bad one. 

Little words .and acts far more than great oaios 
reveal the manner of a man. No one — ^in Great 
Britain at least— could bo such a Goth as to rest 
his heels on the mantcl-piece or to spit when 
sitting in the company of ladies round a fire. It 
is not, however, given to all to continue sinless as 
regards those many little things that mark the 
naturally refined man. Women are said to be better 
readers of character than men, and perhaps the 
reason is this ; character is shewm by minutia;, 
and the fine intuition or mental sharp-sightedness 
hy which these are discerned, belongs to women in 
a greater degree than to men. 

Without caring in the smallest degree for good- 
ness, Ave may avoid crime and gross .sin because 
of the police, or because Ave desire to get on in the 
world, or because Ave are afraid of ridicule. The 
test, therefore, of a fine character is attention to the 
minutire of conduct. Nor does the performance of 
those large duties Avhich are almost forced upon us 
prove our love to God or to man nearly so con- 
A'incingly as do the little commonplace services of 
love— the cheerful ■word, lire cui> of cold water — 
wheo rendered not grudgingly or of neces-sity. By 
little foxes tender grapes are destroyed, according 
to Solomon. Little iWes are very cunning and 
most difficult to catch ; and so are tliose little 




temptations by Avluch our moral natures are gra- 
dually eaten away. The tender grai)os of many 
a Christian branch are destroyed hy such little 
foxes as temper, discontent, avarice, Aranily. ]\tany 
who could resist much greater sins yield to these. 
There is an excitement in the ver^y greatness of a 
trial or temptation AA'hich enables us to resist it ; 
Avhile the chase after little foxes is dull and irnin- 
tercsting. No AA'onder tliat Avlien we analy.se the, 
lives of "those AAdio have ruhicd themselves morally, 
Ave generally discover that 

It Avas the little rift within the lute . ^ ^ 

That, ever widening, slowly silenced all ; 

Or little ]>ithed speck in ganierod fruit, 

That, rotting imvarcl, sloAvly mouldered all, 

Hoav many people arc almost successful, missing 
their aim hy ‘ Oh, such a little ! ’ Mimitiie in 
those cases make or mar us. ‘ If I am building 
a mountain,’ said Confucius, ‘ and stop before the 
last basketful of earth is placed on the sunmiit, I 
have failed.’ The examination is lost by lialf a 
mark. One neck nearer and tbe race AA'ould ha,ve 
been AV'on. The slightest additional eli’orb Avould 
have turned the tide of Avar. ‘ Thon art not far 
from the kingdom of God,’ Avere solemn Avords, 
marking the terrible dillerence between almost and 
altogether. 


A MASONIC INCIDENT. 

When the Territory of Kansas ajAplied. to tho 
government at Washington for the privilege of 
adding another star to the national flag — now 
nearly twenty-five years ago — conflicting interests 
AA'ere involved in tho very important question as to 
AA’liethcr she should enter tho Union a.s a free or a 
slarra state. Some of tho foremost abolitionists of 
the North were determined that no territory should 
he added to the Union as a slave .state ; Southerners 
Avere equally resolute that the limits of slavery 
should no longer bo circumscribed ; Avhile others, 
affecting a more moderate temper, offered to leave 
the settlement of the matter to the people them- 
sch’-es AA'ho sought tho more extended national 
relationship. At this time the public mind was 
in a highly excited condition. Tho effect of the 
iniquitous ‘ Fugitive Slave LaAv ’ — passed in a 
spirit of conciliation towards the South, and for 
assisting Avhich, by liis vote, the illustrious Daniel 
Webster saeriffeed much of his Avell-earned reputa- 
tion— had not died away Avhen, in 1852, the statute 
was suddenly put into practical operation in the 
city of Boston, and a scene Avas there enacted aaEIcIj. 
is without a pai-allel in American history. A negro 
named Burns having escaped from bondage, settled 
in Boston, and for some years had earned an honest 
living as a Avaiter at hotels and in sundry other 
occupations in Avhich men of his race AA’ero acciAS- 
tomed to he engaged. The Fugitive Slave Luav 
empoAVored slaA'^eholders to fnlloAv runaAvays into 
free states and remove them therefrom; and Burns’ 
oAvner having discovered the fugitive’s wJiereaboxit.s, 
resolved on the exerci.se of his ncAvly-acquired 
rights. Burns Avas arrested and lodged in jail. 
The ncAVB spread Avith the speed ami effect of an 
electric shock. The Avhole city Avas inoA'-ed. With 
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youtliful ardour many of the students of Harvard 
College (located at the neighbouring suburb of 
Cambridge) assailed the prison, with a vieAv to the 
forcible liberation of the captive. So quickly had 
the riot assumed a portentous aspect, that a large 
force of police and soldiery was called into requisi- 
tion to quell the disturbance. The representatives 
of the law succeeded in at once restoring peace 
and in placing in custody many of the students and 
other citizens who had attempted, tliongh in vain, 
to render a humane service to an oppressed fellow- 
creature. 

The quiet of the following day — Sunday — failed 
to allay the excitemont wdiicli had seized the public 
mind. As the people issued from the various 
places of worship the proceedings of the jjrevious 
day formed the general theme of conversation; 
groups of eager citizens were to he seen here and 
there discussing the outrage xvhicli had been per- 
petrated in the very ‘ cradle of liberty ’ itself. 

Those who had been placed under arrest were, 
however, liberatcil shortly afterwards ; and so soon 
as the necessary legal preliminaries were .settled, 
arrangements w*ere made for the transfer of the 
negro to his owner. Early on the morning of his 
removal, the streets in the neighbourhood of the 
Jail were strictly closed against all traffic, by ropes, 1 
guarded by police, traversing their approaches. A 
cannon was placed in position on the court-house 
steps ; and, still further to secure the captive 
against any probable attempt at rescue on the part 
of the populace, the police, supported by cavalry 
in the rear with drawn sabres, lined tbe tliorongh- 
fares through which he had to walk to the harbour, 
where a vessel -was in readiness to convey him 
southwards. To add significance to this extraor- j 
diiiary scene, a coffin was suspended in mid-air on 
ropes running diagonally from the upper windows 
of the four corners of Washington Street, where it 
is intersected by School Street on the west and 
State Street on the east — the avenues through 
which Burns -would pass — and most of the build- 
ings in this locality were draped in mourning. 
Such space as was available for spectators was ' 
filled to overflowing with expectant citizens. The 
surging masses swayed to and fro -with excitement ; 
and when the slave a^ipeared in charge of the 
officials, the murmured execrations of an indignant 
but law-observing multitude arose as incense. The 
ship lying in the harbour received him on board, 
and a fair wind soon wafted him beyond the reach 
of any manifestation of Northern sympathy. 

Such, then, was the state of public or, rather, 
Northern fetling when Kansas, as already stated, 
applied for .Admission into the Union. The slave- 
holders of the South, and all in sympathy with 
them, adopted measures for influencing and, 
indeed, of controlling public opinion in Kansas 
on this great question. ' 


^free* tendencies. Not only %vas this virtually 
acknowledged, but it was discovered that prepara- 
tions had been made for the exercise of physical 
force if need be. The Northerners, and more 


tralise, as far as lay in their power, every unscrui>u- 
lous endeavour to extend slave territory, sent 
arms to the inhabitants, to enable them to meet 
force with force. Jealousy of political ascendency 
culminated in aggressive measures being adopted 
by the pro-slavery party. Espionage, -with its 
attendant evils, -was orgaui.sed: mtm were tarred 
and feathered, and ridden on a rail or lynched, 
until the ‘border w’-arfarc’ wxis an acknowledged 
fact. ■ . 

At this juncture, a literary gentleman named 

S , strongly imbued with l^orthem zeal, but 

lacking the discretion wdiich should accompany 
every important and worthy undertaking, decided, 
on venturing into the midst of the disturbance, for 
the purpose of advocating anti-slavery principles 
by establishing an ‘abolition’ newspaper. He. 
took a printing-press, type, paper, and such appli- 
ances as -were required. His wife, not deterred by 
the length of the jouniey or the dangers "whiGh 
attended it, insisted on accompanying him on his 
perilous enterprise. After a journey of about one 
thousand five liundred miles, he settled near Fort 
Leavenworth, not far from the Missouri river, and 
soon completed his arrangements for starting his 
paper. Considering his surroundings, it was not 
likely that any great length of time woiild elapse 
before he acquired a reputation as a dangerous 
political intruder. His first issue startled the 
people immensely ; but whetber his anti-slavery 
vagaries, as they were considered, should be re- 
sented, Or laughed at as an evidence of playful 
temerity, was for the moment a moot-point The 
times, however, were not laughing time,s, and he 
was speedily a marked man. Intimations were 
conveyed to him by the proces.s known as ‘ under- 
ground ’ that he had better relinquish his under- 
taking and hurry home to the east ; and that in 
the event of his non-compliance with these hints, 
he would he waited upon by certain parties who 
made such matters their special vocation. In 
spite of these warnings, he continued to publish 
his unsavoury journal. 

Amongst those who assumed the surveillance 
and guardianship of the public weal, political and 

moral, was one Uick M . Dick was reputed to 

have been of respectable parentage, and to have 
spent liis early days in peaceful circles ; but the 
allurements of a desperado’s life charmed him 
away to the sphere of action in which he was now 
engaged. His belt was amply supplied with the 
means of offence or defence, just as his ‘ appurte- 
nances ’ might be required; and whether accom- 
panied in bis inquisitorial migrations by Ms 
followers or not, never failed to make his presence 
felt. In short, Dick was one of the most daring 
and blood-thirsty ruffians that could be encoun- 
tered, and wherever he presented himself, dismay 
was widespread, . , 

Very early one morning, as S w'as printing 

his paper; preparatory to its distribution, his office 
door was opened and several men entered. The 
ceremony of a formal introduction -was dispensed 
with. ; his printing-press was smashed, his property 
destroyed, and the office itself quickly demolished. 


and to achieve this end, 
mercenary agents -were employed to foster such 
‘ slave ’ proclivities as might be apparent, and to 
instil them into the minds of the people, if their 
political sentiments were found to be tinged with 
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Diet — for it 'vfa? lie— and Hs comrades arrested 
S — _ ; biii; liiii wife ivas permitted to take leave 
of ker husband on promising to return eastward 
without delay. The parting, under such circuin- 
stancc.?, may readily be imagined; hut in the 
absence of olFicient protection to life and property, | 
no reasonable alternative was left ; the separation 
must be. 

g 1 was speedily marched by his ignomi- 

nious escort towards the Missouri, ft was usual in 
such cases to bstring uji' the delinquent to the first 
tree the parties met with ; hut on this occasion 
it was intended to convey the prisoner to such a 
place as might enable them to invest their proceed- 
ings with more than the customary spectacular 
effect. Such desperadoes considered it beneath 
their manly dignity to travel far without refresh- 
ment ; they therefore soon stopped at a tavern to 

satisfy their conventional thirst. S was placed 

in an arm-chair at the end of the saloon, while the 
' masters of the situation lounged around the bar. i 
Presently, Dick sauntered up to Ms captive and ! 
entered into conversation with him. 

‘Wal, stranger,’ said Dick, ‘I reckon you had ■ 
better ha’ stayed at New York, instead ot coining 
to Kansas with them abolition notions o’ yourn ; 
i we don’t w'ant no abolition out at Kansas,’ 

‘I did not come out' here,’ S— — mildly 
answered, ‘ for the purpose . of creating discord, 
for it already existed ; hut simply and honestly 
to promulgate views which, in niy conscience, I 
believe to be right ; and I did it lecmiae it is right.’ 

’ Wal,’ blustered Dick, ‘ that kind of talk may 
do away at New York, but I cal’late it won’t 
amount to nothin’ out here. I can’t believe any 
' man would he .sech a fool as to do .seeh a thing 
, ’cause he believes it right. I don’t believe you, 
nohow.’ 

‘ Well,’ replied S , ‘if you wore a member of 

a society I belong to, you would believe me.’ 

‘ What do you mean, stranger ? ’ asked Dick with 
an air of wonderment, 

S j conscious of the hopelessness of his 

position, and fearing almost momentarily to he 
put to death, ventured: ‘If you were a nmson’ — 
accompanying the remark with a certain sign usual 
in such emergencies — ‘ you would believe me.’ 

To his utter amazement and infinite satisfaction, 
this chief of villains proved to bd a freemason, 
having joined the fraternity in his reputable days, 
and fortunately'for S , still respected his obli- 

gations. 

‘ Wal, brother, this is a kind o’ aw’kwarcl,’ said 
Dick, in an altered and friendly* tone; ‘but I 
reckon I must save you. The boys will be mighty 
ugly though, when they see how things is. Now, 
when you hear the steamer whistle as she comes 
down the rivoi*, keep close to me, and follow me 
cm board. I 'll lock you in a cabin on deck, and as 
I know the cap’n, I’ll make it all right. But 
Iddk alive when she comes.’ 

‘ They had not to wait many minutes before ' a 
shrill ■vviuBtle announced the steamer’s arrival. 
All left the tavern together, Dick marching ahead, 
and holding- B by the arm, as if leading an 
unwilling captive. As these two stepped on the 
plank thrown out for passengers to walk on from 
bank to deck, the ‘boys’ intuitively perceived the 
state of things, and made-a-rush tovrards the plank. 
Dick was equal to the occasion, 

‘Now, boys, make tracks!’ said, he in a tone 


and manner that made obedioiicc other than im- 
possilde. Tliey accordingly withdrew’-, muttering 
tlireats of vengeance at the. loss of their prey. 

Dick luxmed S into a dock c.ibin, and 

witliox.it xvaiting for ai'jy expression of thank.s .fo.i’ 
the service he had rendered, foxficed the door, and 
hastened to make all right with the ‘ cfq-)’n,’ accord- 
ing to promise. In cC few momeids the euguK'p 
moved, the paddles revol ved, and tixe steamer w’as 
under -weigh, for St Louis. Here S disem- 

barked ; and again taking steamer for Alton, and 
thence cars to Cincinnati, xvas not long in meeting 
his -udfe in Ne w York. 

S-— — ’s anti-slavery sentiments continued to the - 
last as strong as in his early days, though, having 
an evef vivid recollection of his visit to the south- 
west, his utterance on this particular theme grew 
somewhat feeble. There was one topic, however, 
on which he wmxed eloquent, and that -w'as his 
gratitude to freemasonry for having, under Provi- 
dence, preserved Min from certain death. 


FIGHTING FOB LIFE. 

A SrOEY OB' A WELSH OOAL-MIHK. 

In all parts of the habitable globe wherever the 
English language is spokexi, a thrill of admiration 
must have passed through every English heart at 
the brave deed which xvas, iu the earlier pxirfc of 
this year, accomplished in the Welsh coal-pit at 
Troedyrhiw. 

There are times xvhen a display of national 
jxricle is not only justifiable but necessary ; and it 
is a splendid victory gained for humanity when 
wm see a whole nation, heedless of every other 
event w'hicli is taking place xirouud hw', lianging 
breathlessly and with anxious face over the month 
of a pit iu which a few poor miners are engaged 
iu a Iniud-to-haud struggle with. Death; tortxxrod 
with doubts as to whether the iinprisoncil miners 
iu the Troedyrhiw Culliery would exirlia’c their 
fearful hardships long enough to enable them- 
selves to be sixatched from a living grave. Hap- 
pily, they did so, and w/jrs saved by the indomi- 
table bravery of their ftdlow-miners. The xvhole 
story is one more sjjleudul instance of the 
, noble qualities which iire innate, in the breasts of 
' those xvho form the sinew and the kickbono of 
j Britain ; qualities that haxm won for her ixndjdng 
I glory in war or peace, xxnd by flood m<l field, 
i How bravely death can be faced, and how bravely 
: foxxglit ovejx. in moments of doubt aixd despair, 
xuid at the risk of terrible perils deliberately 
encoxxutered, is shown by this story. 

A mixxer’s life, is at xxll tiine,s a subjeet, for grave 
.study, for he must by nxere necessity Ijo a bravo 
man, kxiowing as he does that every lime ho 
descends the shaft he literally carries his life witlj 
Mm in his hands. Indeed tin.'? thought must 
cross the mind of the- mo.st hanlened man ; xxnd 
when he reaches the pit, the feeling mu.st be inten- 
sified, for here Ms respon,yil)ility increases with 
every step he -t,ake3 along the glistenixxg black 
galleries of the mine. Not only has he his owm 
life, but also the lives of others, now in Ms hands ; 
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and the striking of a match may in an instant 
consign hundreds of his fellow-creatures to a fearful 
death in the bowels of the earth. 

It was the writer’s privilege, some few j^ears 
since, to pay a visit to one of the largest and finest 
coal-pits in England— the Sheepbridge Colliery, 
near Chesterfield ; the galleries of w’hich extend in 
several directions for a long distance, covering 
altogether ahout three miles of ground, and passing 
in one place beneath a small lake. The sensation 
one experiences on descending the shaft, and seeing 
the light of day fading rapidly from view', is 
almost indescribable ; and is only ecpiallod by the 
exfpiJsite feeling of relief w'^hich pervades the mind 
on once again returning to the surface. 

An amusing incident occurred during our visit, 
which, though it was the cause of much hilarity 
at the moment, would seem on reflection to be, 
perchance, the innocent cause of many great 
disasters in coal-mines. As is probably well, known, 
the miners in many pits, especially in those which 
are considered free from fire-damp or gas, work 
by the light of candles, w'hich are stuck here and 
there against the w'alls of coal, a reserve of candles 
lying near at hand. These candles, the rats— the 
only living companions of the miners — make free 
use of w'hen they can get a chance ; and while we 
were "watching the digging of some coal, one of 
these creatures came stealthily up to the spot and 
ran olf with the lighted candle in its mouth. A 
volley of coal and curses flew after the rohber ; 
hut it kept on its course until both rat and candle 
disappeared from view. But to our story. 

It was on the evening of the 11th April, when 
the miuers'in the Troedyrliiw Colliery were leaving 
their work, that a roar of rushing w'aters was 
heard. The sound is one that is too well known 
to the ears of experienced pitmen, and the men 
at once fled to the shaft and -were raised to the 
surfirce ; hut on arrival at the pit’s mouth, fourteen 
of their number-~men and boys — "were seen to be 
missing. In an instant and without the slightest 
hesitation, volunteers nobly stood forward to 
undertake the task of rescue, and immediately 
descended the pit again, for the purpose, if possible, 
of bringing their fellow'-miuers to the ‘bank’ in 
safety. It w'as foixnd that the wmter had broken 
into the name through some old abandoned work- 
ings, and "was flowing into all the stalls, headings, 
and galleries into W'hich the mine was dmded. 
The volunteers found also that all the workings 
within, a few hundred yards of the bottom of the 
shaft were filled with xvater np to the roof, and 
it was at first concluded that all the fourteen 
missing ones were drowned. A knocking was, 
however, heard, as if some of the men "wore con- 
fined behind a wall of coal accessible from the 
outside ; and the volunteers at once determined to 
exxt Idirough this wall, which they believed to be 
about twelve yards thick. The imprisoned men 
worked from their side too j and in a few hours 
the obstruction was so far removed as to enable 
the two parties to speak to each other. The tale 


of the imprisoned men was, that the water was 
rapidly gaining on them, and one of them struck 
through the coal to escape from the rising water. 
But from^ one peril they immediately passed to 
another, for a violent explosion followed, and one 
poor fellow, Thomas Morgan, was found jammed 
to death in the hole which had been cut. Thi« 
sad accident was caused by the sudden escape of 
air which was pent up in the ‘stall’ in which 
they had stood out of the way of the water, and 
the act of making the hole throngh the coal in so 
sudden a manner was equivaleiU to applying a 
match to a heap of powder or pulling the trigger 
of a giin. It was fortunate they were not all 
killed by the explo.sion. 

After , this,’ knoekings were heard farther on in 
■the mine ; and it was soon made evident that the 
position of the other nine men was worse than 
that of the miners just reached. The wall behind 
which they w'ere imprisoned was in a heading. that 
was entirely flooded, and they could only be 
reached after part of the water had been pumped , 
out. Divers were here employed, who went boldly 
into tlie flood, and gallantly endeavoured to pro- 
ceed through the half mile of water which lay 
between the shaft and the imprisoned miners ; but 
these were unwillingly compelled to relinquish the 
attempt. On Monday, however, four days after 
the flooding of the mine, the water was so far 
reduced as to allow the work of cutting through 
the coal to be commenced. And here we must . 
pause to mention that this was done with a power- 
ful pumping apparatus, which, with all its ap~ ! 
pliances, had to be properly and cautiously fitted 
up before it could be put into suece-ssful operation. 
The poor fellows below had been without food for 
some five days now, and it thus became a question 
of patient endurance on the one hand and of 
unceasing labour and noble efforts on the other. 
And never did men work more nobly than did 
those who were thus doing all that lay in the 
power of man to save the 'Uves of their devoted 
comrades- 

In spite of their indefatigable efforts, however, 
day after day passed by without any apparent 
result, for they had to cut through foriy yank of 
solid coal, and the difficulty increased as the inter- 
vening wall became thinner. The anxiety of aU 
concerned may be imagined when we remind our 
readers that this immense block of coal could only 
be penetrated at the rate of a yard per hour. But : 
relays of men worked night and day with unre- 
mitting zeal until at length their efforts wem 
rewarded with success. The imprisoned men were 
heard, and were able not only to speak to their 
deliverers, but also to give directions as to the 
course of the cuttings. ‘Make haste J make haste ! ’ 
was the plaintive cry which now nerved the hands 
and arms of the heroic workers, for it was like a 
voice from the grave which thus reached their 
ears. 

Questioned as- to their mode of existence in tho 
mine, the prisoners said they had eaten absolutely, 
nothing, that they were all very weak, and two 
of their number were completely prostrated. 
There were only four men and a boy there, the 
other four, having been cut off from 'their fellows, 
and had, as. since aacertainecl, perished. The 
little boy piteously implored the workers to make 
a hole for! hiifr to creep through to his mother. 
But in spite of their willing hearts, tlie brave 
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toilers -were comiDelied to proceed more slowlj and 
cautiously thau before, in order to prevent the 
recurrence of a second disaster, by the too sudden 
escape of tlie pent-up air. And in addition to this, 
there was jjjreat clanger of themselves being en- 
gulied in the waters or killed by the gas, which 
soon began to make its unwelcome presence felt. 
Food was passed along a tube to the imprisoned 
men : but the tube did not work well, and it w'as 
eventually found that they had not received the 
much-desired reiVeslimenk At the last moment, 
when the hole had been made and the compressed 
air was lot out, a rush of gas took place winch put 
out all the lamps and compelled the workers to 
return to the ‘bank.’ What must have been the 
horror of that moment to those poor fellows within 
the mine when they heard the retreating footsteps : 
of their anxiously awaited deliverers 1 ^ , 

^ Gloomy indeed was the prospect at this critical 
moment, for it had now become. a question of life 
and death to either party ; but were the men who 
had been rescued thus fur to be left after all to the 
death which seemed to hunger for them ? Perish 
the thought ! and perish rather every Englishman 
who stood at the pit’s mouth than that no attempt 
should ho made to complete and crown the splendid 
story of those past eight days. The clanger of 
carrying lights in the gas-charged mine being too 
great to be ignored, brave men came forward and 
volunteered to go doivn without lamps to the rescue 
of the five miners whom it was now known were 
the only ones who had survived that fearful time. 
.Douti they went into the black pit, carrying food 
with them, and on making another hole a gallant 
collier went into the mine and fed the poor fellows. 
All honour to him f It was a greater deed tlian 
’the capture of an enemy’s colours on the battle- 
field. 

The rescued men and the boy were then brought 
to the surface, and placed under the care of c.xperi- 
enced doctors, who pronounced favourably on their 
condition. For ten long weary clays they had lan- 
guished in the darkness of what seemed to them a 
living tomb, yet they murmured hot, but lilted up 
their united voices in prayer to the great Creator 
of all. 

The entombment of nine men, five of whom 
were known to bo in a certain place, and could be 
saved by cutting through some forty yards of coal, 
made the question one of time and dogged perse- 
verance on one side, and of hxmgcr and patient 
endurance on the other. It is just on such occa- 
sions as these that the really splendid qualities 
of the collier shew themselves in hold relief, ancl 
turn a pitman into a hero. I 

Such a deed as this was certain to attract the ' 
sympathy of the gracious Lady who has ever the 
welfare of her people at heart ; and the Queen 
hastened at once to give expression to the national 
feeling of - admiration for these . brave men, by 
, exleiuiing the institution of the Albert Medal for 

S life at sea to similar acts qjerformed -on land, 
giving directions that these humble Welsh 
minefe should be the first recipients of the honour, 
A national subscription was also opened by the 
Lord Mayor, -and a large sum collected for the 
rescued and their resellers, suliicient to place them 
beyond the reach of poverty, and shew the world 
that England will not willingly let cUe the remem- 
brance of as noble and hereic a deed as ever graced 
the annals of a Ohristian people. 
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OuE ably conducted eontcm]>orary, 77w: Queen, lias 
the following useful remarks on the use o.f Quack 
Medicine : 

‘The belief in (juack medicine is one which exists 
in strength proportioned to the ignoraueo of l-he 
persons who take it. iriiere .are certain cliurius, to 
some minds, in being able to “docior” thcniisidves, 
and to do without the properly aa1.li (.trim;!! medical 
practitioner, ddiere seems lobe wiih tho'c pi'rnnis 
a sense that, in not having paid a .fee for advice, 
they have in a manner gained something. Tliero 
appears to be also a love of experiment, with, a 
sense behind it that, if their own experiment fails, 
they can at worst fall back on the skilled physician 
to amend their mistakes, and to set them up again 
according to the known and acknowledged rules 
and practices of medical .science. Moreover there 
is a kind of belief in empirical treatment, which, is 
probably a “ survival ” from the ancient belief in 
charms and witchcraft ; else how can people pos- 
sibly put trust in medicines which, arq advertised 
as being adapted to euro all maurfcr of disca.scs of 
thoroughly diflering characters ? 

‘But even among quack medicines there are 
degrees. There arc some of which ordinary medical 
men readily avail themselves, and which under 
proper direction may be found rejdly useful. The 
danger with regard to them is that pensons finding 
such to be useful in the doses proscribed by their 
medical advisor,?, take doses on their own responsi- 
bility, which prove hurtful, sometimes even fatal 
in their elfects. On th,e other hand there are a 
few — though we mu.st .confess very few — ivhoso 
virtues chiefly aviso from the faith with which 
they are taken ; and these are as innocuous to the 
patient as they are profitable only to the vendor, 
Eut a very large class — in fact by far the largest 
— are really positively hurtful. They arc described 
by titles which give no real idea of their character 
and composition, and they are taken by people 
much to their harm. 

In a recent number of the Lancet the XEiblic ’ 
were warned 'against a seemingly harmless 3 )re- 
paration, from the effects of which a medical man 
had found some of his patients seriously suffering, 
lie found that lozenges called “ castor-oil lozenges ” 
were being largely used among his patients, who 
were under the iinpression that they were taking 
castor-oil in a form slightly less disagreeable than 
the usual one. On examination he found that 
each of tliese lOzenges contained three grains of 
calomel ; and it is not a matter ol“ a.stonishment 
that he found some pen-sons who had talcen them 
suffering from severe mercurial .salivation, lie 
has found these lozenges sold by grocer.?, oilmen, 
chandlers, and even by surgeons and cliemirsts, and 
the mischief done has been very great. The writer 
of the letter asks whether the ,A.d niter atiou Ac.t 
cannot bo brought to bear upon those wlio soli this 
“pernicious confectionery;’’ but the lu'iuging an 
Act to bear upon an evil is a slow process. The 
true preventive of mischief from the use oi‘ quuclr. 
medicine is entire abstinence from its use.’ Who 
can doubt tbe x')ro]niety of this advice ? Let quack 
medicines be universally abandoned. 
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. .A STRAUGE FAMILY HISTORY, wife and a dangliter, lived in a cottage in the 

Foe the following curious episode of family outskirts of the village. He was employed as 
history we are ind,e'bted to a descendant of one of a labourer in an iron foundry close hy. For 
the chief iiersona^es involved ; his story runs as some ^veeks his widow and child escaped the 
follows. contagion; hut ere long it was observed that 

Somewhat less than one hundred years ago, a their cottage window was not opened ; and a 
large schooner, laden with oranges from Spain, passer-by stopping to look at the house, thought 
and bound for Liverpool, was driven by stress of he heard a feeble moan as from a young girl, 
weather into the Solway Firth, and after beating He at once made known his fears to the proper 
about for some time, ran at last into the small port imrties, who sent two of the ‘plague-band’ to 
of Workington, on the Cumberland coast. For examine the case. On entering the abode it was 
several previous days some of the crew had felt seen that poor Mrs Pearson was a corpse; and 
themselves strangely ‘ out of sorts,’ as they termed her little girl, about ten years old, was lying on 
it; were depressed and languid, and greatly her bosom dreadfully ill, but able to cry : ‘Mammy, 
inclined to sleep ; but the excitement of the storm mammy ! ’ The poor child was removed to the 
and the instinct of self-preservation had kept them fever hospital, and the mother to where her 
to their duties on deck. No sooner, however, had husband had been recently taken. How long the 
the vessel been safely moored in the harbour than plague continued to ravage the village, I am not 
a reaction set in ; the disease which had lurked able to say ; but as it is about the Pearson family, 
within them proclaimed its power, and three of and not about the plague I am going to write, 
them betook themselves to their hammocks more such information may be dispensed with, 
dead than alive. The working-power of the ship The child, Isabella Pearson, did not die ; she 
being thus reduced and the storm continuing, the conquered the foe, and was left to pass through 
master determined to discharge and sell his cargo a more eventful life than that which gener- 
011 the spot. This was done. But his men did ally falls to the lot of a poor girl. Although an 
not recover ; he too was seized with the same orphan, she was not without Mends ; an only 
disease ; and before many days were past most and elder sister was with relatives in Dublin, and 
of them were in the grave. Ere long several of her father’s friends ivere well-to-do farmers in 
the inhabitants of the village were similarly .Westmoreland. Nor was she without powerful 
affected, and some died ; by-and-by others were interest in the village of her birth ; Lady Curwen, 
smitten down ; and in less than three weeks after of the Hall, paid her marked attention, as she had 
tliG arrival of the schooner it became evident that done her mother, because that mother was of noble 
a fatal fever or plague had broken out amongst descent, as I shall now proceed to shew, 
the inhabitants of the village. Isabella Pearson (mother of the child we have 

The authorities of the township took alarm ; just spoken of), whose maiden name was Day, 
and under tlie guidance of Sqixire Curwen of was a daughter of the Honourable Elkanah Day 
Workington Hall, all likely measures were taken and of his wife Lady Letitia, daughter of the Earl 
to arrest or mitigate the fatal malady. Among of Annesley. How she came to marry John Pearson 
other arrangements, a band of men was formed forms one of the many chapters in human history 
whose duties were to wait upon the sick, to visit which come under the head of Romance in Real 
such houses as were reported or supposed to con- Life, or Scandal in 'High Life, in the newspaper 
tain victims of the malady, and to carry the dead literature of ■ the day. Isabella’s parents were 
to their last home, , among those parents who believe they are at 

Among the first •who fell under this visitation liberty to dispose of their daughters in marriage 
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just as they thinlc fit, even wheB. the man to 
whom the girl is to be given is an object of 
detestation to her. Heedless of their daughter's 
feelings in the 'matter, they, had bargained with a 
man of their acqiuintance, to whom they resolved 
that Isabella should give her hand — be her heart 
never so unwilling. The person in rquestion was a 
distant relative of their noble house, had a con- 
siderable amount of property in Ireland, and was 
regarded, by the scheming mother especially, as a 
most desirable match for her daughter. But what 
if the young lady 'herself should be of a contrary 
opinion? In the instance before us the reader will 
he enabled to see. 

Captain Bernard O’Neil, the bridegroom elect, 
was nearly twice the age of Isabella Day,* and 
although not an ill-looking man,- was yet one 
whom no virtuous or noble-minded girl could look 
upon with respect, for he was known to be 
addicted to the vice of gambling, to he able to con- 
sume daily an enormous quantity of wine, and to 
he the slave of all sorts of debauchery. So habitu- 
ated had O’Neil, become to these degrading vices, 
that no sensible girl could hope to reclaim and 
ipform him. The gratification of his propensities 
had been spread' over so long a time that his 
entailed estate had become heavily burdened with 
debt, whilst his creditors, even his dependents, 
were clamorous for the money which he owed 
. them. 

Such being the Juan to whom the Honourahle 
■ Elkanalx Day and his xiohle wife had agreed to 
! give their daughter, can it he wondered at that 
j that daughter should not only be indisposed to 
I comply with their wish, but should also he so dis- 
gusted and indignant at its expression as to give 
way to her feelings in words and acts which in 
themselvG.s arc iucapahlo of justification? One 
day the captain had called at the house by ap- 
pointment to arrange for the marriage, being 
anxious to have it consummated, that he might h'c 
helped out of a pressing emharrasismont through 
the portion which he knew would he given to I'lis 
bride. Isabella had been present at the inter- 
view. Her father and mother knew full well that 
she was far from being pleased with the match, 
hut of this they took little heed, believing that 
once married, their daughter would reconcile her- 
self to her lot, even if she did not derive much 
felicity from the union. The girl herself knew 
that no language of hers, whether of anger, sorrow, 
or entreaty, would avail, especially with her 
mother, who was one of the most hot-headed and 
stubborn of women ; so from the first her mind 
was made up rather to circumvent than to oppose 
them ; to cheat them in the game they -were play- 
ing, if she could not by fair-play win the right to 
give herself where she could love and he loved. 

On the occasion referred to, it had been arranged 
that the marriage should take place in a fortnight ; 
.and “When she' was urged to make the necessary 
' ^touugeraents, instead of yielding a hearty compli- 
'aneej, as- in a diilerent case she would naturally 
have done, she gave a feeble assent and left the 
i room. No sooner had she put the door between 
herself and the other parties,' than the emotions 
which she had, managed to keep under while in 
their presence began to rage within her, and 
■with the hope of finding sympathy below-stairs 
•which was denibdi. her;, in her proper domain, 
she sought the .cox'upany of 'the n^aids. Wrath is 


seldom discreet, and grief at times is not over- 
nice in selecting those before -^vhoin it veni:s 
itself. So without waiting to consider the rank of 
those whose company she had sought, or taking 
into consideration the consequences which might 
ensue on making known to them the circumstance.^ 
in which she was involved, she gave expression to 
the feelings which were agitating her at that 
moment by exclaiming : ' So I am to be married in 
a fortnight, am I? And to that horrible O’Neil i 
Never, my honourable father ; never, niy lady 
mother! Never, no never! By God’s aid, wew?-/ 
Rather than do so, I T1 marry the first man who 
can he found willing to take 'ine, and go with 
him to the ends of the earth ! ’ Saying which, 
she fled from the kitchen into the garden, at the 
rear of the house, and in the summer-house, found 
relief in a flood of tears. All this occurred in 
Dublin. 

Now the cook was one of those ■who heard the 
poor girl utter these passionate words. She was 
an old and esteemed servant of the family, and as 
such had more liberty and could use more free- 
dom than servants in general. She had been in 
the family when Isabella, twenty years helbre, was 
born, had been her nurse, and Avas therefore 
greatly attached to her ; and she felt more 
keenly the fate which the poor girl dreaded, than 
any others who were present, Indeed so alUicted 
was she on her account, that she sought her in 
the summer-house, and poured into her ear all the 
soothing and encouraging words she could think 
of. The girl’s rage had abated, but she was in a 
condition of affliction and misery which was truly 
pitiable to behold. She was, however, still 
determined not to link her life to one whom she 
utterly detested, and besought her old and devoted 
friend to aid her in seeking in flight Avhat she 
could not otherwise aAmid. ■ 'Whether tho cook 
promised to do so, or what exact reply she made, 
X am not able to relate ; but that very night an 
event t(3ok place which decided her fate, and 
gave to her after-life its direction and character. 
The cook was a native of Westmoreland, had 
been brought up in the neighbourhood of Farmer 
Pearson, whose son John 'was at that time a 
private in the Royal Guards stationed in Dublin. 
He and the cook were therefore old acquaint- 
ances, and 'when John had an hour to spare, ho 
often spent it in her company. That very xxight 
he happened to pay her a visit. In coitrse of con- 
versation she told him about her grief arising 
out of the trmxble of her young mistress, and 
added thereto the wild expression to which sho 
had that day given utterance. This was done by 
the simple-minded woman without the least design 
either' of aiding or injuring the young lady, nor 
had she at that moment the slendercs't suspicion 
that her act ■would have any practical efibet nji 
the young soldier. .But.it Avas otherwise. He 
knew the girl by sight, and she kiicAv him. 
Though they had not oxchaxiged a AA'ord, nor beim 


for even a moment in each other’s company, ye.i; 
they had on several occasions .seen each otlier 
when he had been visiting his friend tho. cook. 
He was a fine open-hearted generous .fellow, in 
the heyday of youth, fearless and brave. All hi.s 
sympathies were aroused and drawn to the .side of 
the sufl'ermg girl ; and believing that he would be 
doing a truly manly act in rescuing her Iron) what 
he regarded as worse lhan a thousand deaths, 
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lie told tlie cook that he was prepared to go with 
her to the ends of the earth, should she he willing 
to trust herself to his care and fidelity ; and he 
got his friend to promise that she ivould malce 
his readiness known to her young mistress. 
Though the promise was made, it is but fair to 
say that in giving it the cook had not the smallest 
idea that the poor girl would do aught else than 
laugh at the proposal as a good joke. But herein 
she was deceived. Isabella Day caught at the 
offer of dolm Pearson the Life Guardsman, with 
an eagerness and a joy beyond description ; she 
begged of the cook to arrange a meeting ; it was 
done ; and the result was an elopement and a 
clandestine marriage i 

The day which ended the residence of Miss Day 
with her parents, ended her life of luxury and 
case. They renounced her for ever. Her name 
•was erased from the family register, and she was 
as completely severed from those she had left 
behind as if she had been buried in the family 
vault, The rage of her mother was fearful for a 
time ; hut Isabella was beyond its reach, and 
happy. Her husband -was a fine-looking young 
fellow, tall, well-made, and handsome in feature 
and in form. He was also kind and gentle towards 
herj and whatever discrepancy existed between 
them before marriage, none was allowed to exist 
afterwards ; for although he could not rise to her 
standard of refinement and elegance, nor give her 
the means of gratifying those tastes which her 
breeding and habits had fostered within her, yet 
they both had sense enough to know how to adapt 
themselves to each other ; so their life, if not ' 
a luxurious one, was one of resignation and con- 
tentment. She followed him to those places to 
which his regiment was occasionally ordered ; and 
when, in a year or two, he was invalided and 
discharged from the army, she retired with him 
to his native village of Burton-in-Kendal, and 
thence to Workington, where he found employ- 
ment in the foundry at Beerpot. Two children 
were bom to them, both girls ; the elder of whom, 
as I have said, was on a visit to her relatives in 
Dublin 5 while the other daughter, Isabella, nar- 
rowly escaped death from the plague, at the time 
of her mother’s decease, as I have narrated. I 
now resume my story at .the period when she was 
left an orphan. ' i 

Lady Curwen, as has been intimated, undertook 
the necessary and, to her, pleasant task of befriend- 
ing tbe desolate girl. She had been kind to her 
mother ; indeed she thought it an honour rather 
than otherwise to be on friendly terms with her. 
She was a frequent visitor at the Hall, where she 
was received rather as a friend and equal than as a 
poor woman ; for although she was in straitened 
circumstances, she was free from that cringing 
dependence wliich poverty is calculated to engender 
in those who are reared therein. 

Her paternal relatives in Westmoreland also 
interested themselves in the orphan j so the 
bereaved child knew neither Avant nor scant. In 
a while she went to her uncle’s homestead in 
Burton, where for a year or two she resided and 
throve amain. But the sea and its surroundings 
had more charms for an ardent girl than the more 
sober associations of an inland life; she would 
rather scamper among the rocks and sea-weed of 
her native shore than ramble among the heather of 
her moorland ’home ; and so, as time passed on, 


she began to yearn after the earlier associations 
of her Hfa And inheriting the recklessness and 
determination of her parents, she, nnmiudful of 
obligation and of self-interest, carried out a long- 
cherished project ; she ran away ! While her 
uncle and Jiis family were at church one Sunday 
morning, she went to the stable, and talcing 
thence a cart-horse with which she had become 
familiar, she got astride npon his hack, and 
bidding adieu to the farm and all its belongings, 
she set off to the place of her birth, which she 
reached safe and sound, but not without having 
attracted considerable attention from the onlookera 
on the way. Taking the horse to th,e inn, at 
•which her uncle happened to he knoAvn, and 
requesting that it might be eared for until it was 
called for, she bent her steps to the well-remem- 
bered homes of her old neighbour, by whom she 
was cordially received. 

She was at this time a fine blooming girl of 
twelve or; thirteen yeans of age, tall, stately, hand- 
some, -wdth a natural aristocratic bearing, but 
remarkably unsophisticated and simide, , Her 
reton, and the way in which it had been effected, 
soon reached the ears of her late mother’s friend, 
Lady Curwen, by whose influence she soon secured 
a good place as housemaid ; in which position I 
shall leave her -adrile I recount a fragment of the 
history of her elder sister Letitia. 

I have said that her family renounced for ever 
their runaway relative. But in ‘course of time 
an elder sister of tlie offender, who was married 
to a gentleman named Weeks, and living in 
London, relented of her animosity by occasion- 
ally corresponding with her, and sending her now 
■ and again what enabled her to keep a few' marks 
; of her former life about her. The children, how- 
ever, were not visited with the same hostility as- 
I was their mother ; they -were inquired about, and, 

: through a cousin who was known to the girls as 
Councillor Lennon, an occasional letter of recogni- 
tion was sent them. This courtesy led to Letitia 
being sent for to Dublin, where she resided under 
the care of Lord Aauesley for a few years. But 
what is bred in the bone is certain sooner or later- 
to make itself visible ; it was so in the case of 
Letitia : a disposition for frolic and adventure was 
in her ; she found it difficult to conform to the 
rules of life which now held her in, and in spite of 
all restraint and w'atchfiilness, she went into for- 
bidden paths, and became at last a seK-made 
outcast from her high-bred friends. The Avay was 
tHs ; falling in with the steward of an American 
shij) lying in one of the docks, and taken with his 
charms as he with hers, she agreed to a marriage 
and a flight with him like those of her mother. 
The chief difficulty which presented itself was ho^w 
to get to America with her intended husband-; but 
where there is a will there is mostly a •way ; both 
existed in this case, and proved successful. . She 
adopted male attire, applied for and obtained a 
position which had become open on board of 
her husband’s ship, that of assistant steward or 
cook, in which capacity she served in company Avith 
her husband daring the voyage to Charieston. 
There she arrived in safety ; her husband left oif 
going to sea ; and the last time her sister Isabella 
heard of her, she was mistress of a large and 
flourishing inn in the above city. 

Some- time after Letitia’s abscondment, Lord 
Annesley, yielding to Lady Curwen’s entreaty, and 
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perliaps to the voice of his own conscience as well, 
sent for Isabella, promising to give her the educa- 
tion and position of a lady, provided she would in 
all things conform to his w'ishes. The offer was 
a good and kind one, and presented temptation 
sufficient to induce an enthusiastic girl to yield 
thereto a ready compliance. The only means 
ivhich Guiubrians had of reaching Ireland at that 
time was by the coal-vessels which regularljr sailed 
from Workington to Dublin. In. one of these 
Isabella Pearson set sail with visions of grandeur 
and greatness before her. But the winds and 
waves had well-nigh extinguished the lamp of 
hope which was burning so bright within her, for 
she had not been long on her voyage before a 
terrific storm broice upon the deeply-laden brig ; 
it was impossible to make progress ; it was 
hazardous to put back, for Kedness Point, where 
many a noble ship had been wrecked and many a 
precious life lost, stood threateningly helrind them. 
At last, however, the master of the brig made for 
the Scotch coast, and happily succeeded in gaining 
the port of Kirkcudbright. Here our heroine 
reraaiaed with the vessel nearly a week, when 
the weather permitting, the voyage was again 
attempted, anci without further mishap accom- 
plished. 

Isabella Pearson wms received into the mansion 
of her noble relative with becoming friendliness. 
I have heard lier, in her old age, describe his lord- 
ship as being a fine-looking venerable man, with a 
head white through age, an eye beaming with 
kindness, and a heart brimful of love. He had 
had the misfortune to lose a leg, and like many of 
his lowlier brethren, had to be content with a 
wooden one. With him she spent a few happy 
months ; and at length became as familiar with 
tie ways of those in high rank as she had been 
with those of her own class. I cannot say how 
long this new life lasted ; hut it is certain that as 
time passed she began to feci her lot irksome, 
and to long for the less elegant, but to her more 
pleasurable life she bad previously led. The 
fact is that, as in. the case of her sister and her 
mother, Cupid, small and child-likc though he 
seems, was far more powerful than wealth and 
fashion, and all other attractions of aristocratic life. 
While living as a domestic servant in Cumberland, 
she had fallen in with a young sailor, who had run 
away with her heart-. When she set sail for 
Dublin she had a hope that nothing would happen 
to prevent her from yielding to her wishes to 
become his wife ; but she had not been long her 
relative’s guest before she was forced to come to 
another conclusion ; for she saw plainly that her 
worthy kinsman had set his heart rrpon fitting her 
to become something better than a common sailor’s 
wife, A lady had been engaged as her governess 
and a time ibcecl for her arrival ; but before the 
time..came the inbred spirit of freedom had again 
assorted itself, and Isabella had bidden adieu for 
ever to Lord Aunesley and all the good things 
which his kindness had gathered around her! A 
collier brig took her back to her native village, 
and soon after she became the wife of John 
Ruddock, able seaman. 

Ko one can justify, though all may extenuate, 
the conduct of Isabeua Pearson ; nor can any one 
be pronounced harsh and unfeeling who may say: 
‘'The suffering that might fall to her lot in after- 
life was the result ■ of her foEy and recklessness. 


On the other hand, it may be pleaded that her 
heart was her own, to give to whom she pleased ; 
and a.s it had been sought for and gained by the 
young sailor, her happiness could only be secured 
by living with him; therefore she did right in 
preferring his lot to the wishes of her noble 
uncle. Be this as it may, she grievously erred in 
quitting him in so heartless a way after the tender 
care she had received at his haud-s. And this she 
afterwards acknowdedged. After her marriage, her 
husband left the sea, and taking his young wile 
with him to Durham, he there found einploymcnt 
as a sail-maker, in which art ho was proficient. A 
letter, professing repentance, wa.s written to her 
uncle ; but before it was posted the death of Lord 
Annesley was announced; which event put an 
end for ever to all hope for help or favour in 
that quarter. Soon after, a pressgang laid relent- 
less hands upon poor Ruddock, and dragged him 
on board a shij) of war ; so once more our heroine 
was forced to seek her living in domestic servi- 
tude. But herein she was not able long to abide, 
for the birth of a daughter made such life for a 
while impracticable. Sad as was her lot, it soon 
became worse ; for her poor husband was killed 
in an engagement off the coast of Spain, and with 
many other brave hearts found an early grave in 
the ocean’s bed. 

Isabella was now left with a young child to 
fight the world alone. Plealth and vigour, how- 
ever, were her portion ; and hearing that plenty 
of work for women was to be had at Cleator 
near Whitehaven, she repaired thither, and found 
a settlement and a living. While there, she was 
one day agreeably surprised by a visit from her 
kind friend Lady Curwen, who had driven from 
Workington Hall expressly to tell her that an 
advertisement applying for the heirs of John 
Pearson who worked 'in Beerpot Poundrv, had 
that week appeared in the columns of a London 
newspaper, and urged li,er to attend to it. But 
she was illiterate, was unused to business habits, 
and ].)eing alone and helple.ss, put olf tbe matter 
day by day, until at last she gave it up altogether. 
What might have come out of this, is of course 
unknown to the writer ; but Isabella henself 
believed — I do not know why — ^that her aunt, 
Mrs Weeks, had died, and had bequeathed to her 
sister’s children a considerable sum of money. 

Time passed on, and her child gre'w, developing 
among other things a love of mischief; for one 
day, while her mother was at the mill where she 
wrought, she got to the box in which were kept 
her mother’s cherished family dociunents and 
letters, and amused herself by setting them ablaze 
one by one at a lighted candle got for the pur- 
pose ! Thus, in one half-horir, every document 
necessary to prove her mother’s peVligree was 
destroyed, and with it all hope of bettering her 
position was thrown to the wind.s ; so, when 'some 
years afterwards, liady Curwen sent a mcisseuger 
to tell her that the advertisement I have, named 
had once more appeared in the public prints, she 
paid no attention to tire information, satisfying 
herself simply with an cxxn'ession, of thanks to her 
kind benefactor ! 

She was, however, conte,nt with her lot. Her 
child was her chief comfort and joy. iror her she 
toiled in the mill by day, and in her hiimhle 
home at night ; and as she grew in stature and 
in beauty, the mother’s heart throbbed its grati- 
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tilde and her eye beamed with admiration. But on 
one occasion she had nearly lost her. Playing one 
fine afternoon on the bank of the stream which 
drove the wheel belonging to the mill, her feet 
slipped, and she fell in. A man w'ho happened to 
be a little in advance, had his eye drawn to an 
object on the wnater, which he at first took to 
be a quantity of loose hair ; biit another glance 
revealed to him the head of a little girl beneath 
the surface of the rapid stream. He ran and was 
just in time to lay hold of the hair as its possessor 
ivas falling over on to the wheel. Another moment, 
and Jane Euddock (the drowning girl) would 
have been no more ; in ivbich case he who now 
pens these fragments of a strange history would 
not have been in existence— for that little girl 
became Ms mother. 

I have little more to add. Isabella Pearson, 
who, as I have shewn, became Isabella Euddock, 
wife of a common sailor, once more entered the 
matrimonial lists ; but she neither improved her 
position nor increased her happiness by so doing. 
Indeed her life, while her second husband lived, 
was iinbittered by his love of strong drink. But 
she survived him. She was a widow the second 
time ivheii she beea,me familiar to my youthful 
eye. Many a merry hour have I spent in her 
company. Often I have heard her relate the inci- 
dents which make up this story. She was a fine, 
tall, handsome woman -while health remained 
with her ; she had also a large womanly heart, a 
hot impetuous temper, and a remarkable simpli- 
city and honesty of character. She died in 1849, 
weighed down with years and infirmities; but 
she ended her eventful life in much patience and 
peace. 


settled down for a time. The object of the settling 
down was in one word-ascents. 

Nothing much, according to the men, had yet 
been done, though we in our secret hearte hugged 
thepro-ud thought that Pilatus had not defeated 
us, and that the Twelfth-cake-like snows of Titlis 
had been pressed by our tread ; that the Aeggiscb- 
horn, though it had witnessed (N.B. at the end 
of a long day) the heat and perspiration which 
dimmed our few remaining charms, and had heard 
our smothered groans, had had in the end to feel 
our light w'eight upon its summit, and to bear us 
as we gazed with awe at its mighty circle of peaks. 
But what do these avail ’? In the eye of man they 
were mere preparation for mightier things. 

After some debate, mingled with faint remon- 
strance on our part, when Monte Eosa was men- 
tioned, the Brcithorn was decided upon and the 
manly spirits, which had become depressed by a 
few days' lounge, arose. Such is the enigma Man i 
The day was fixed, an extra guide (one Franz 
Biener — known as Weisshorn Biener) engaged on 
the night before we went up to the Eiflel. After 
a few hours’ disturbed sleep we were awoke at two ; 
and dragging onr weary and daily emaciating 
bodies from the beds ivbere they had not been too 
comfortable, we dressed by the flickering light of a 
candle; and as we dressed, my friend and I cast 
fearful looks out at the Matterhorn, which fiercely 
pierced the dark sky, and seemed to say to me in 
the words of the poet : 

Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch; 

Beware the awful avalanche! 

As I put the last finishing touches to my collar at 
the glass, my feminiue pulses slightly quickened 
to the tune of — ‘This was the peasant's last good- 
night;’ and though no voice far up the height 
repliisd ‘ Excelsior 1 ’ yet a voice came from outside 
which meant in downright English very much the 
same thing ; and my reflections were quenched in 
the' carousal doivn-stairs, which I hastened to join. 
An . unfortunate and sleepy maid ivas ministering 
to the wants of my friends in the dimly lighted 
salon of the Eifl’ei-haus. Outside, the guides were 
impatiently stamping about in the frosty night, 
and complaining of the length of our delay, insinu- 
ating that the sun would soon be up. The fact is 
the preparations of toilet on our part were com- 
plicated. The uninitiated may not know that the 
feminine clothing of the present time, elegant 
though some may think it, is not conducive to 
comfort in mountain climbing. A -well-tied back 
tahlier has a restrictive influence upon , the free 
movement of the lower limbs, and only admits of 
a step of a certain length. In rock- work it is 
felt to be peculiarly irksome, and in soft sno-w 
it is trying to the temper. 

Let the imaginative reader then, if he he able, 
picture two young women devoid of tabliers, and 
so at once removed from tbs pale of polite society. 
I tremble as I write with the fear that this avowal 
may remove from me and my companion that 
feminine sympathy so dear to our hearts. But I 
must descend a step lower. Freedom from tablier 
was not sufficiently radical. Our skirts must be 
carefully pinned up round our waists d la wusher- 
-woman, so that our progress be perfectly unim- 
peded ; and armed "with masks and spectacles we 
sallied forth into the darkness— a party of six. I 
shall not easily forget the delicious exhilaration 


A LADY’S ASCENT OF THE BEEITHOEN. 
Fancy the following tableau. Scene — Switzer- 

land ; time — August 1875, at a desolate rocky part 
of the Surenen Pass, A group — Youthful grace and 
vigour ; manly strength and endurance, &c. Fore- , 
ground — Four heads eagerly bent over a huge bowl [ 
of cafU placed on a board, which is extended over 
four laps. Hands belonging to said heads ladling 
the i-nixture into their mouths with large wooden 
ladles with little curved handles, between con-vul- 
sions of mirth. Background — The chdlet of the 
Waldnacht Alp, "from which the realistic artist 
should cause hideous odours to ascend in the form 
of dense vapour. At the door of it, the unwashed 
and scantily clad figure of a Swiss herdsman, fearful 
to behold, owner of clialet, and like Caliban him- 
self, chattering an ominous jargon, and grinning 
at the English feeders. Eight of background — ^At- 
tendant guide, cheerful and pleased that he has at 
last secured some sustenance for his ‘ leddies,’ who 
have been -walking from eight a.m. to four p.m,, and 
will yet liave to go on till three-quarters of an 
hour after midnight. These tableaux, with minor 
variations, were frequent in our tour. 

After many adventures and many jokes, after 
being lost in a pass from eight o’clock to ten, when 
the sun had set, and having to wander about for’ 
those two hours on the edge of a precipice guilt* 
less of path, being finally rescued by a heaven- 
sent and most unexpected peasant with a lamp — 
after these things and their results, which were 
blackened complexions, dried skins, and dilapi- 
dated costumes, -ive arrived at Zermatt, where we 
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we felt as we hastened along towards the Gorner 
glacier. The dark cold air touched our feces 
crisply, and feelingly persuaded us of the advan- 
tage of the sun’s absence. 

The .searching sensation of being about to commit 
a crime, attendant on nocturnal adventures, clung 
to u.s, and we were iilled with a vague remorse, in 
which we felt at one with Eugene Aram. At . the 
same time the ridiculousness of our position soon 
irrought upon us to .such a degree that we pro- 
.faned that ^Youderful silence with unholy hursts of 
laughter. Our festivity ceased ivhen we reached 
the glacier, for there we broke up into line, we 
ladies being tenderly taken possession of each by 
a guide, who soon got us over a rough moraine. 
The glacier we found unpleasantly slippery ; and 
it was exciting work, as at the point where we 
crossed it was very much crevassed, and steps had 
often to he cut. Tlie nails on our marvellous boots 
answered admirably, and we sprang about with 
great sure-footedness and with excpisite enjoy- 
ment. 

The leader of our party was in a rather danger- 
ous plight, for he had, had no nails put into his 
boots, and we felt quite anxious as through the 
dim light we noticed his uncertain movements. 
How he got across with the ice in so bad a con- 
dition, is a marvel! "We had been on the glacier 
about an hour when the light, began to creep up over 
the mountains, and we were in the midst of a scene 
of wonderful beauty. The Moirte Kosa, the Lye- 
kamm, Castor and Pollux, the Breithorn, the Mas- 
terhorn, and many another shrouded in their utter 
whiteness stood round us in awful calm, closing us 
in upon a lake of tossed and heaving ice. The 
moonlight which streamed down upon us on one 
■side, and the pale yellow' light of tlie dawn on the 
other, lit up tlie scene w'ith a w'eirdness which 
■seemed not of our world. We saw each other’s 
phantom-like figures gliding about, and felt that 
we were too real to he there — a place wdiere only 
-ghosts had any right to be. The feeling that 
pressed upon me was that I had suddenly intruded 
into nature’s holiest of holies. It seemed as if 
some secret of a higher life than this was being 
■sighed through tha air, and that I, with all my 
earth-stains- on me, could not rise to the under- 
standing of that secret. Yet on that early morn- 
ing |n August, in the same world far away, the 
■■same London was going on in the same old way wo 
knew so well. Cats were even then stealing along 
suburban walls ; cocks were beginning to practise 
their crescendos, tired-out citizens were, tossing in 
oppressive four-posters, dreaming tantalising dreams 
of cool sea-hreezes not for them ; while round all 
must be clinging that heavy .breathed-out air, 
which of itself is a very inferno in contrast with 
the mountain ether. 

By the time we had reached the upper plateau 
of the St Theodule glacier, it was light, and we 
were all roped together. The process of roping 
in this enlightened age I feel it to be unneees- 
saiy to describe. Thus w'e marched along that 
profoundiand frozen solitude tied together in a 
long line. iTho snow was as hard as a road, and 
the cold intenBe. -Biener is an excellent guide, 
but his pace is, very slow, and thus we got 
rather benumbed. We had, however, passed the 
Little Matterhorn -on- pur left, and the . Thdodul- 
horn on our right, with the. little rude calane 
erected on the rocks at its foot—- more than eleven 


thousand feet above the se.'i, and the highest habi- 
tation in Europe— and were beginning to trail 
our snake-like length up the snow-slopes on the 
west and south of the mountain, when my friend 
became so unmistakably ill that we came at once 
to a halt and a consultation. She (to her honour) 
much wished to go on, in .spito of .sickness, giddi- 
ne.ss, faintness, and a livid complexion ; hut as that 
was out of the question, she w'as xmtied from the 
rope, and sent back with onr ordinary guide (a 
first-rate fellow, one Johann von Aa) to the hut 
already mentioned. 

• When we reached the actual snow-fields of the 
Breithorn, I had to learn that the work of my day 
had scarcely begun. As the sun rose, the snow 
began to get very soft, and instead of going in to 
my knees, as I had expected, I literally waded in 
it up to my waist. With mighty efforts I lifted up 
my already wearied legs and plunged them into 
ever fresh pits of snow, where they frequently 
became so ffrmly imbedded that, struggle as I 
might, I could not move ; and presented to the 
spectator the hapless object of half a woman 
masked and spectacled, striving and panting. 
From an msthetic point of view I cannot say I felt 
myself a success; but from a moral point, I felt 
myself a very flmger-post through the ages. Tnxly 
I had given up my all in the shape of appearance, 
and had offered myself up on that altar of adven- 
ture on which so many braves of my country have 
been sacrifi-ced. The mode of rescue from the un- 
comfortable position indicated above was almost as 
bad as the plight itself. I feebly kicked ; you can’t 
kick boldly with your legs in tight pits ; and the 
guide dragged at the rope w’hich boimd my wai.st, 
and then out I came like the cork out of a bottle. 
Two hours and a half of this sort of thing w'enl; nn, 
varied by refreshments and occasional’ rests for 
breath-talcing, but still it ajDpeared to me that we 
were always at the same spot, and ever the glitter- 
ing summit from afar mocked my helpless gasps. 
At last (ah ! what an at la.st !) the final slope — 
really the final one — stretched right up before us. 
A party of men who were engaged in scientific 
experiments peered over at us ; and with one last 
desperate effort I found myself landed amongst 
them at the top of the Breithorn, and thirteen 
thousand seven hundred feet above the sea. As 
we placed our feet upon the summit we groaned 
the groan of triumph, and gazed with awe around 
us upon the inexpressibly magnificent scene which 
spread itself out before us. A mighty circle 
of mountains stood in awful calm around us. 
Every fantastic line, every curious heaping, every 
wild wreck, every gleaming curve of glacier pos- 
sible to mountains, seemed gathered together before 
us. Each peak had a proud originality of its own, 
which shewed tlirough all the sameness of the 
uniform, whiteness. But the spirit of these place.? 
is the most wonderful thing about them. The 
clamour, the struggle, the unrest, which make up 
to most of us the atmosphere of this world, seemed 
in these regions to have been left behind in a past 
state ; and this in a way was illustrated by the 
scene itself. The contorted forms and tossed rocks 
spoke of struggle, gradual it may be, but still 
struggle. But in the sereneness surrounding those 
unearthly peaks there was a peace which seemed 
to have left struggle far behind— the repose of a 
wide knowledge gained only through sore fight 
and aspiration. 
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A short time of peaceful dream was allowed me, 
and that was rather marred bv the intense glare of 
the light, and then we began the descent. In an 
evil moment of rest some little way down, I left 
hold of my alpenstock and leaned it against my 
shoulder. In a moment it w’as gone — down, down, 
sliding skittishly away, till my heart was pained 
by its final leap into a crevasse far away. As I 
looked, I imagined what a crash my skull would 
have come at the bottom of that crevasse. I after- 
wards foiual out that the alpenstock was not my 
own, as I then thought, but that I had inadvert- 
ently changed with one of onr guides. Imagine 
my grief at the thought that I had lost the dear 
eoinpanion of my travels, that staff which had 
guided my wavering feet and upheld my tottering 
body through passes and up mountains, and which 
I intended to preserve until my death ! My situ- 
ation without it was rather perilous, and would 
have been more so had not the snow been very 
soft. But the guide took me entirely in charge, 
and lent me his axe, which I was certain I should 
recklessly lose after the same fashion. After a 
weary time, Biener the guide decided to glissade 
me, I was resigned. What else could I be ? By 
that time I was very resigned. He took off his 
coat, and made me sit down upon it, then tied 
my skirts around me. A rope was attached , 
round my waist, one end of which was grasped 
by Biener in front, and the other by my gentle- 
men friends behind. Then ensued a process in 
which my Hmhs were nearly severed from the 
body, and in which I suffered greatly. Biener 
rushed down the slope dragging me behind him ; 
while the gentlemen, unaccustomed to this sort 
of thing, and not being able to go fast enough, 
hung a. good part of their weight on to the rope 
behind, and so almost bisected me. I never ex- 
pected to he an individual whole again; halves 
were my fate. Hever was creature in so miserable 
a plight. Ho Procrustean bed could have pro- 
duced greater tortures than those I suffered as I 
sped down that miserable slope. I shouted all the 
French I could think of to Biener to stop him, 
and rid me from the hideous rope, which cut me 
like a knife ; but the air would not carry my words, 
and on I skimmed and floundered. At last he 
heard my cries, and released me from the fetters. 
Tlie fact was that the gentlemen were quite unable 
to keep up with Biener in the deep snow, with 
the dismal result, as seen above, of almost cutting 
through my waist. The lesson to he deduced from 
this is the simple maxim I commend to all my 
feminine readers : Never, imder the most favour- 
able circumstances, glissade. 

When we reached tlie cahane where my friend 
was waiting for ns, we were met by Johann, who 
told us with a long-face tliat the ‘leddy ' would not 
eat anything, and was very sick. "iVe found, to 
oar sorrow, that she had been in a miserable condi- 
tion all day, and had suffered dreadfully from 
mountain sickness, Bhe was so ill that it was 
impossible she could walk, and we Avere a long 
time in deciding what was to be done. How, a 
helpless invalid,, at a height of over eleven thou- 
sand feet above the sea, is not a being easy to 
legislate for. At last a litter was contrived. A 
chair Avas placed on s.ome alpenstocks; and an 
American gentleman whom we met at the qabane 
being kind enough to lend na his porter, we 
found hands enough to carry her part of the 


way at least, to Zermatt ; the Eiffel-haus, Avhere 
we were staying, being out of the question, on 
account of the Gorner glacier and its moraines 
and rocks, which AAmuld have to he passed to gat 
there. Our party, sad to say, had then to separate, 
two of us going to Zermatt and two to the BiffeL 
The melancholy chaise~tl-]}ovtetir procession Avended 
its^ Avay to Zermatt ; and with considerably damped 
spirits we AA'ent on to the Eiffel, which AV'e reached 
at about half-past six p.m. The ambulance party 
did not get to their destination till eight o’clock. 

All that remains now to he told of this our 
adventure is the sad result. The next morning, 
on Avaking from sleep, I found that my ear adhered 
to the pillow ; and when, with much trembling I 
approached the glass, a spectacle presented itself 
to me which I can never forget. As I gazed at 
the grotesque reflection of myself, I inwardly 
vowed that no mask of London make, el^antly 
Avorkecl as it might be, should ever cover my face 
again. A large flapping cover-all mask ‘of the 
country ’ let me recommend to ladies who go up 
snoAV mountains. I Avas swollen; I Avas black; I 
was hideous! Half of the skin of one ear Avras 
hanging by a shred, and the ear itself Avas a blister ; 
while aU round my neck from ear to ear was a 
chain of blisters. Their state was so had that the 
dressing of them by one of onr party (a doctor) 
took half an hoAir, and I could scarcely turn my 
head. It required a good deal of courage to face 
table-d’hOte and the young ladies who Avere indulg- 
ing in complexions and large portmanteaus. But 
I did I Would that I could say I enjoyed it. I 
did not enjoy it. The complexions of the scornful 
and the scorn itself) embittered that meal, usually 
attended Avith such joys. In my travelling after- 
wards, I became accustomed to the searching glance 
at my poor tattered skin and to the remark ; ‘ I 
see you have been doing glacier-work.’ And it 
Ayas not until a month of English life had to some 
extent repaired me that I could look hack Avith 
delight and triumph to the ascent of the Breithorn. 


ECCEHTRIC PEOPLE. 

Mr Times, in his book upon English Eccentrics 
and Eccentricities, introduces us to a collection of 
funny people, Avith Av-hom it is good company to 
pass an hour. To get away from the dull routine 
of conventionality for a AA-hile is at all times a 
relief, more especially AA'hen ay 0 fill the interval 
by Avatching some of our eccentric fellow-creatures ' 
who are good enough to divert us by their antics. 
Some are serious in their folly ; some are mad ; 
some we admire, Avhile othem again awake onr 
i pity ; hut one and all they are gil'fced Aiith a force 
of Avill that merits attention. 

A collection of dead-and-gone eccentrics now pass 
before us, recalling a fcAV living ones that Ave know 
of, whose collected vagaries, if published, may in 
turn probably amuse our grandchildren. First, 
let us look at Beckford, a name not much remem- 
bered now, although it belonged to a man Avho was 
a marvel in his day. Gifted Avith extraordinary 
powers of mind and Avill, ho did everything by 
turns, and nothing long. He Avrote a hook that 
created a sensation. Ho great marvel that, to 
people of onr day, when the difficulty is to find 
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some one wlio has not written a book ; but Beck- 
ford wrote as no other author, yatli&k was written 
at one sitting ! It took him three days and two 
nights of hard lalmur, during which time he never 
undressed. We know of one instance somewhat 
similar. A reigning lady novelist told ns once 
that she was pledged to her publisher to send Mm 
a three- volume novel by a certain date. Tsvo days 
previous to the expiration of her contract, her 
novel had only reached the opening chapter of the 
third volume. On the evening of the first day 
.she went to a ball, danced all night, returning 
home at the .small-hours of morning, when, after 
taking off her ball-dress, and drinking some strong 
lea, she sat down to finish her task. All that day 
she wrote and on into the next night, never 
leaving her desk until she had written when 
with trembling hands she despatched her manu- 
script in time to fulfil her engagement. 

There are some natures that need the pressure 
of necessity, or self-imposed necessity, to goad 
them into action ; their resolution once formed, no 
obstacle is suffered to come between them and its 
Mfilment, Beckford was one of these. He deter- 
mined to bnild a house — ^the abbey at Fonthill, 
where he resided for twenty years — and swore by 
Ms favourite St Anthony that his Christmas-diuner 
should be cooked in the abbey kitchen. Christmas 
approached, and the kitehe ^^ v^^^an unfinished 
condition. Every exertion H^Sfl^ney could com- 
mand was brought to the task, and Christinas 
morning saw the kitchen finished and the cooks 
installed. A splendhl repast was prepared, and the 
dinner actually cooked, when lo ! and behold, as 
the servants were carrying in the dishes through 
the long passages into the dining-room, a loud 
noise was heard, and the kitchen fell through witli 
a crash 1 But what cared Beckford ? He was rich ; 
he could afford to build his kitchen over again ; 
meantime he had humoured his whim and kept 
his vow to St Anthony ; and we may add, made 
good his title to eccentricity, for which wo applaud 
Mm, and pass on to -watch some others. 

What Sony figure is this that comes ne.xt ? A 
poor neglected inrhccile, living in squalid lodgings 
at Calais. It is scarcely possible to recognise in 1 
this unhappy being the once gay and elegant 
Beau Briunmel, the glass of fashion and mould of 
form to the men and women of his generation, 
whom he ruled with the despotism of an autocrat. 
Yet this is the poor Bean and no other. He, is 
holding a phantom reception. Having desired his 
attendant to airange his apartment, ,sct out the 
wMst-tahles, and light the candles— alas ! only 
t^ow—he is ready at eight o'clock to receive the 
guests, which the, servant, previously instructed, 
now announces. First comes the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, On hearing her name the Beau leaves his ' 
chair, and with the courtliest bow, the only re- 
miniscence of his, departed glory, he advances to 
the door and greets .the phantom Duchess with all 
the honour that he would have given the beautiful 
Georgiana. He takes her hand and leads her to a 
seat, saying as he does so ; * Ah, my dear Duchess, 


how rejoiced I am to see you ; so very amiable of 
you to come at this short notice. Pray bury your- 
self in this arm-chair. Do you know it was tho 
gift to me of the Duchess of York, who was a very 
kind friend of mine ; but poor thing, you know, 
she is no more 1’ At this point tears of idiotcy 
would fall from his eyes, and he would sink into 
the ann-chair himself, awaiting the arrival of other 
guests, who, being duly announced, were .similarly 
greeted. With these ghosts of the past he would 
spend the evening until ten o’clock, when the ser- 
vant telling each guest that his or her carriage was 
waiting, would carry his poor old master oil’ to bed. 
Wc cannot wish him good-night without the pay- 
ment of a sigh for the pantomime he has acted and 
the sad lesson it conveys. 

And now we conjure up a droll -figure, whose 
eccentricity borders on madness, the spendthrift 
squire of HaLston, John Mytton. He is tormented 
with hiccup, and tries the novel cure of setting fire 
to himself in order to frighten it away. Applying 
a candle to his garment, being sparely clad at the 
time, he is soon in flames. His life is only saved 
by the active exertions of some people Avho chance 
to be in the way at the time. He invites son-ie 
friends once, and when the company are assembled 
in the drawing-room, he startles them all by riding 
into the room on a bear ! The guests are panic- 
stricken : one mounts on a table, another on a 
chair ; they all strive to make their escape from 
the ungracious animal, and its still more savage 
master, who is enjoying the misery of his guests 
with the laugh of a madman. Let us too leave 
t him. 

Ladies have a great field for the display of eccen- 
tricity, in their mode of costume. We Icnow of 
one lady who ha.s never altered her style of dress 
since .she was eighteen. The consequence is that 
every ten years or so the fashions come round lo 
her, and for a brief |)eriod she is d la onode. Never 
liaving made any conce.ssions to the abominations 
of crinoline or false hair, she is at the present time 
more orthodox than she ai^peamd five years ago. 
Every time has had its eccentricities in tliis respect, 
and Mr Timbs shews us a certain Miss Bank.s, who 
died in ISIS, and in plain terms looked a ‘regular’ 
guy.’ She was a lady of good position, being the 
sister of Sir Joseph Banks. Her costume conristed 
of a Barcelona quilted petticoat, which had a hole 
.on each side, for the convenience of rummaging' 
two immense pocket,? stuffed with books of all 
sizes, which did not add to the symmetry of her 
already large proportions. In this guise she went 
about, followed by a footman carrying a cane, as 
tall as his mistress, or her luggage rvhen accom- 
panying her on a journey. She was the originator 
of the -words Migktum, Tighkm, and Bcnib, which 

■ so many ladies are fond of applying in the order 
! of precedence to tlieir -wearing apparel. The-se 
! words Miss Banks invented to distinguirdr three 
! dresses she had made for herself at the'same rime, 

j and all alike the first for best, tho second for 
j occasional, and'the third for daily wear, 

1 While on feminine eccentricities we must record 
I some^ that we have met with in our owm day. So 

■ convinced is one elderly married lady of the iiecu- 
lating propensities of all lodging-house menials, 
that after each meal a curious scene takes place in 
her room. Every article, such as her tea-caddy, 
sugar-basin, jam-pot, &c., which she has had occa- 
sion to use dirring the meal, is placed on the table, 
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on wMcIi stand a gum-bottle, a brush, and several the Honourable Heniy Cavendish, a man of great 
long strips of paper. She then proceetls to gum up learning and enormous fortune, who earueu the 
her property. A strip of paper is gummed round title of ‘Woman-hating Cavendish,’ as he would 
the opening to the tea-caddy ; the pot of preserve never see a woman if he could avoid it. If a 
is similarly secured, together with ail else that is female servant was unlucky enough to shew her- 
likely to attract that lawless 'fly the lodging-house self, she was instantly dismissed. He was corn- 
servant! We know of another lady who for years peHed to employ a housekeeper, hut all .their 
has lived with only the light of gas or candle in communications were carried on by correspond- 
her rooms. She imagines that air and daylight are ence. His ideas of dining were restricted to legs 
injurious to her sight, and her rooms are little of mutton only. On one occasion when his house- 
better than well-furnished tombs, into which no keeper suggested that one leg of mutton would not 
chink of light or breath of heaven is suffered to he sufficient for a party invited, he met the difli- 
intrude, ^ culty by ordering two / 

Air Timbs introduces us to a lady eixirally A number of eccentricities are displayed by 
eccentric in her ideas about water. Lady Lewson people in their burial becinests. A certain Dr 
of Olerkemvell objected totally to -washing either Eidge, a physician of the old -school, converted a 
her house or her person. She considered water to favourite boat into a coffin, which he kept under 
he the root of all malady, in the unnecessary way his bed for many years in readiness. When death 
people expose themselves to the chills caught by drew near, he begged his nurse to pull Ms legs 
frequent ablution ! And as for health — -was she straight and place him as a dead man, as it -would 
not a living instance that a morning tub is all save Iter trouble aftenoards, saying which he corn- 
nonsense, for she was one hundred and sixteen fortably departed. Job Orton, a publican of the 
years old when she died I For the greater part Bell Inn, ICidderminster, had his tombstone -with 
of her life she never dipped her face into -water, epitaph erected in the parish church. His coffin 
using hog’s-lard instead, to soften her skin, -^vas also built and ready for him ; but until he wag 
Although large and well furnished, her house, ready for it he used it as a wine-bin. Major Peter 
like her person, -was never washed and but rarely Laballiere of Box Hill, Dorking, selected a spot for 
swept. his burial, which he directed should he without 

We remember an amusing instance of French church rites, and head dowimards; in order that, 
respect for cold water, in the speech of a French ‘as the world was in his opinion topsy-turvy, he 
gentleman, married to an English lady of our might come right end up at last !’ But a certain 
acquaintance who used to indulge in a hath Jack Fuller caps even the major, for he left direc- 
morning and evening ; a custom so astounding tions that he "was to he buried in a ’pyramidal 
tocher husband that he exclaimed in our hearing : mausoleum in Brightling churchyard, Sussex ; 
‘She does not use water — she a&uses it.’ giving as his reason for selecting to be embalmed 

Eccentricity often displays itself in an inordi- in stone above ground, his unwillingness to be 
nate affection for animals and a singular manner eaten by his relatives — a process he considered 
of treating them. An instance of this was the inevitable if buried in the ordinary manner, for 
late Earl of Bridgewater, who now comes before ‘ The -w’^orms/ he declares, ‘ would eat me ; the 
ns with his family of performing dogs. He lived ducks w'ould eat the w-orms ; aud my relations 
in Paris during the last century, where the circum- would eat the ducks.’ 

stances we narrate took place. He -was a miser- Of all eccentricities, those di.splayed by misers 
able-looking little man, unable to -walk without are the most notable and repulsive. To dwell 
the support of two lackeys. He had an immense upon them at any length is neither joleasant nor 
fortune, which he spent in gratifying every interesting ; it is only where jjarsimony and genius 
caprice. Was a hook lent him ? It was regarded as are allied that one pauses to examine the speci- 
the representative of its owner, aud returned men. Let us now take a brief survey of Nolle- 
in the earl’s landau, occupying the place of honour kens the sculptor, in -whom these opposites were 
and attended by four footmen in costly livery, who met. Descended from a miserly stock, he did not 
handed it to the astonished owner. His carriage fall short of his ancestry in his love of money, and 
was freq-uently to he seen filled with dogs, his it first became apparent in a filthy mode of living 
special pets. On the feet of these dogs he bestowed while a student at Rome. I.Te married a woman 
as much attention as though they were unfortunate even more parsimonious than himself^ and their 
human beings ; he ordered them boots, for which housekeeping was pitiful. Hatred of light is an 
he paid as dearly as for his own. Not caring observable trait with most misers ; and over their 
to entertain his own kind at his table, few people coals and candles the Nollekens were scrupulously 
dined with him. Still, covers were daily laid for a economical ; the former, Nollekens counted with 
dozen, served by suitable attendants. At tliis table his own hands. The candles were never lighted 
he received, and dined with no less than twelve at the commencement of the evening ; and if a 
favourite dogs, who seemed to comprehend the knock were heard at the door, it -was not answered 
compliment paid them, as they occupied their rrntil repeated, in case the first' should prove a 
chairs -with decorum, each with its white napkin runaway, and the candle be wasted ! A flat 
tied round its neck. They were so trained, that candlestick served them for ordinary pnirposes, 
should any, by an instinct of appetite, transgress and by carefully extinguishing them when com- 
any rule of good-manners, he was banished from pany went, they made a pair of moulds last a 
the table, and degraded to an antechamber, where whole year ! 

he picked his bone in mortification ; his place Before his marriage, NoUekens had an unfortu- 
remaining empty until he had earned his master’s nate little servant called Bronze, whose appetite 
pardon. ' he so feared that he placed her on board-wages, and 

There are some whose eccentricity takes the gave her only just enough money to furnish him 
form of hatred of society. Of this number was with food each day, which he took care to con- 
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sunie. Bronze witli rare patience, for wMct we 
aaimot account, continued to serve after her master 
was married, and declared that never had she seen 
a jack-towel in their house and never had she 
washed with soap ! Sirs Nollekens never went to 
any hut a second-hand shop for their wearing 
apparel and shoes, and their charity was of the 
same second-hand nature, as when Sirs Nollekens 
directed the maid to give the ‘ hone with little or 
no meat on it’ to two starving men who applied 
for relief. If a present of a leveret was sent them, 
they made it serve two dinners for four people. 
The sculptor grew more generous before death, his 
ptarsimonious partner having gone first, as though 
he strove hy sundry spasmodic gifts to atone for 
the avarice of a lile. If these details are as 
unsavoury to some as to ourselves, we only justify 
their narration on the ground stated, that the 
qualities they set forth were found existing in a 


genius. 

Did time permit we should like to linger over 
those notable eccentrics. Person, Horne Tooke, 
Peter Pindar (Dr Wolcot), and others ; hut we can 
only give a characteristic anecdote or two. Porson, 
the cleverest and most erratic of creatures, was the 
victim of abstraction to an extent that rendered 
him forgetful at times to eat. * WiU you not stay 
and dine,’ asked Eogers the poet. ‘ Thank you ; 
no ; I dined yesterdaijP he replied. Dr Parr asked 
Mm before a large assembly what he thought about 
the introduction of moral and physical evil into 
the world. * Why, doctor,’ said Porson, ‘ I think 
, we should have done very well without them.’ 
And it makes us laugh to hear an ignorant person,: 
who was anxious to get into conversation with 
him, ask, if Captain Cook was killed in his first 
voyage. ‘ I believe be was,’ answers Porson ; 
‘though he did not mind it much, hut imme- 
diately entered on a second J ’ 

Tooke began lilh with a joke, telling eveiy one , 
that he was the son of a Turlrey merchant ; by 
which name he defined his lather’s trade of 
poulterer. His ready wit was never at a loss ; 
and it is to him we are indebted for the following 
well-known joke. .‘Now, young man,’ said an 
imole to him one day, giving him good advice, 
‘as you are settled in tovm I w'ould advise you 
to take a wife.’ ‘ With all my heart, sir,’ replied 
Tooke: ‘ whose wife shall I take 1 * 

Peter Pindar boasted that ho was the only man 
that ever outwitted a publisher. Being a popular 
writer, his works brought him a good income. 
His publisher wishing to purchase tlie copyright 
and print a collected edition, made him an offer, in 
cash. In order, however, to drive a good bargain, 
Pindar feigned to be in very bad health, declaring 
he could not live long ; and every time the pub- 
lisher came to see him he acted the invalid to 
such perfection tliat he got a handsome annuity, 
whidi, to the disgust of the publisher, he lived 
lo-enjoy until the xmconscionahle age of eighty- 
one. 

We leave a number of our eccentric friends with, 
re^st. There was Curtis, W'hom we do not care to 
aceompanyumhis search after the horrible and his 
passion for convicts and executions. There was Dr 
Pordyce, whose eooeutiieily in the matter of food 
is a study; he lived- for years on one meal a day 
only, but a meal so^ enormous that we ‘wonder, as 
we read the quantiti^f how lie ever lived to 
repeat it daily for twenty years. We can only 




now recommend those who have been interested so 
far, to suxiply our deficiencies by going to the 
source from whence we have gathered the matter 
for tMs brief notice. 


SNAKE -INCUBATION. 


The Zoological Gardens of London, always attrac- 
tive, now and then acquire even additional interest 
by the arrival of some neiv inmate, or tlie occur- 
rence of some rare event among those already 
established there. Last year the Prince of Wales’s 
Indian collection of animals, the year before the 
snake-eating snake, drew extra crowds ; and of late 
the anaconda from Brazil has rendered herself 


popular by bringing forth a family of snakelings ; 
though, owing to the effects of her long journey 


and close imprisonment, her young ones_ were 
dead, A few years ago the largest snake in the 
Gardens was an African python, that deposited 
above one hundred eggs in a nest of moss which 
had been supplied to her ; and as some writers 
about snakes had told us that the python iuem- 
bates her eggs, and that only this kind cxiubits 
any such maternal instinct, she also drew crowds 
of the curious. 

The pythoness whose proceedings tve are about 
to relate, having deposited her eggs, arranged 
them in a level mass and then coiled herself 
around and over them; sometimes they could 
be just discovered between her coils, and some- 
times she covered them entirely. Heat com- 
bined with moisture are essential to the develop- 
ment of snakes’ eggs ; and in the choice of a spot 
in which to deposit them, the maternal instinct 
of the animal in a state of freedom is evident. 
It is generally among decaying vegetation where 
heat is generated, or in some moist soft herbage 
where the sun’s rays can penetrate. To regulate 
the temperature in a close cage and keep the moss 
precisely in a condition to suit snake requirements, 
was by no means easy, and onr pythoness seemed 
far from satisfied. The fact, however, was estab- 
lished beyond doubt, that she was hatching her 
eggs by the warmth of her own body. 

But a most untoward disaster happened one night 
ill the overflowing of the tank among her eggs, 
completely saturating them; and it was not snr- 

? rising therefore, that no young pythons appeared, 
'he enormous reptile remained coiled around and 
over her addled eggs for above seven weeks, after 
which they were taken from her. She had, and 
with good reason, been exceedingly irritable and 
even savage during this time of trial, as it was 
mid-winter, the season when under other circum- 
stances she, like her companions, would have been 
half torpid. But her maternal affection was 
undeniable, and this alone was worth ■witne.ssing ; 
since some authors would have had us believe 
that snakes (and particularly non-venom ous ones) 
manifest entire indifference regarding their eggs 
and young. The jjython’s eggs being, as usual, in 
one long string, the keeper "had no little trouble 
in getting them from under her. 

Being aquatic in their habits, and on that 
account requiring much water, anacondas are 
difficult to keep in captivity. The one lately 
arrived among us was no sooner released from 
its travelling box than it took to the tank with 
which its cage is furnished, and remained in it 
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for hours and even days together. But not there,., 
poor thing, can its swimming powers he dis- 
played, since in close coils it completely fills it. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks of London life, 
the Gardens can now boast of three of these valu- 
able snakes ; one of •which has been a resident 
since 1869; "whilo those in Paris have not sur- 
vived any length of time. 

One still more remarkable characteristic of the 
anaconda is that, like the sea-snakes {Sydro- 
fliidai), but unlike the python, it produces its 
young alive. We have long been aoenstomed 
to think that only vipers produce live young 
— and hence their name — and that all the" nou- 
venomous snakes lay eggs. But snakes, so far 
as those in captivity are concerned, are con- 
tinually doing -what is not expected of them. 
Zoological Gardens afford valuable opportuni- 
ties to students for acquiring knowledge of 
the .form, size, habits, &c. of animals, and an 
occasional insight into their modes of life un- 
attainable otherwise. This is especially the case 
regarding the Ophidians ; creatures which in their 
native haunts are so retiring, inaccessible, and 
mostly nocturnal, - that less has been known 
of them than of almost any other tribe of 
creatures. Regarding the subject in question, 
several very important zoological facts have re- 
cently been established at the Gardens, and we 
may add, to the surprise of the naturalist world 
in England. In 1862 (the same year in which 
the pythoness laid her hundred eggs), the then 
but slightly known non-venomous English snake 
Gorondla Icevis gave birth to a family of six live 
young ones in a cage in London ; and several 
other harmless snakes in the London ophidarium 
have also afforded cause for surprise, not only in 
producing live young, but in manifesting a very 
decided care for them. Some New--world species 
have been examples of this ; as, for instance, tlie 
‘garter-snake,’ the ‘chicken-snake,’ and'the ‘yeUow 
boa’ of Jamaica (Oliilobothrus inomahis), the latter, 
on several occasions, and sometimes depositing 
eggs at the same time, but the eggs proving bad. 

Mr Philip Hemy Gosse, when in Jamaica 
nearly thirty years ago, gave much careful atten- 
tion to the habits of this ‘ yellow boa,’ a snake 
which sometimes attains eight or ten feet in 
length and is extremely active. He records a great 
deal of highly interesting matter concerning the 
childbothrus; and, as a careful and conscientious 
observer, his testimony is of much value. That 
this snake when at liberty lays eggs, was well 
known, nests with eggs in them being often found. 
In one case a ‘ yellow boa ’ was seen issuing from 
a narrow passage in a bank, which when dug into 
was found to lead to a cavity lined with leaves and 
soft trash, and containing eggs. This hole had 
been excavated, because the dry crumbled earth 
was discharged at the entrance, where it lay in a 
heap. The passage was only just large enough to 
admit the snake, and the soft rubbish within must 
have been carried there. We cannot positively 
assert that the snake constructed this skilful hid- 
ing-place for herself, but if she did, she must have 
forced out the eartli as the burrowing snakes do> 
or by the muscular undulations of her body j and 
she must have conveyed the leaves there in her 
mouth. Snakes do, we loiow, sometimes make nests 
by coiling themselves round and round to form 
a hollow. Under either circumstance maternal 


instinct is undeniable ; and if chilohoihrus merely 
discovered and appropriated the nest of some other 
creature, her intelligence is still worth recording. 

, We knew an instance where a snake in cap- 
tivity exhibited restlessness and uneasiness, crawl- 
ing about the cage as if in search of something. 
Those who had the care of it suspected she was 
with eggs, and placed some sand in the cage. 
This appeared to satisfy her, and the eggs were 
deposited, Mr Gosse had a Jamaica boa in the 
same condition. For a long time it manifested 
discomfort and restlessness, being savage and in 
every way objectionable, till at length it produced 
a family of young ones. Knowing it was the 
habit of this snake to incubate its eggs, Mr Gosse 
was greatly surprised at the event ; and the start- 
ling question, occurred to him, that when circum- 
stances are unfavourable for the deposition of 
eggs, could a snake retain them until the young 
are hatched ? 

Mr Gosse’s surmises have been entirely con- 
firmed both by similar occurrences at tbe Zoologi- 
cal Gardens and by other writers, who in the 
subsequent interval have also given careful atten- 
tion to the habits of Ophidians, and have produced 
valuable scientific works on the subject. It is 
now an ascertained fact that not cMlobothrus only 
but several other oviparous species may at pleasure 
be rendered viviparous by retarding the deposition 
of their eggs when circumstances are unfavourable 
for them ! In fact we find that we must almost 
discard those old distinctions of oviparous, vivi- 
parous, and ovoviviparous ; which German authors 
tell us are not founded on any other ground than 
a greater or less development of the fetus in the 
egg at the time of laying ; or on the nature of the 
exterior covering of the egg ; which is thicker and 
leathery in those which t^e some time in hatch- 
ing, and slighter and membranous in those which 
are hatched either before or on deposition. 

In serpents the eggs differ from those of birds 
by undergoing a sort of incubation from the very ^ 
first, so that whenever examined, the embryo 
more or le3.s advanced will be found. In the case 
of the pythoness of 1862, an egg was examined on 
the fifteenth day of incubation, and found to con- 
tain a living embryo ; a noteworthy fact, as the 
python incubates for fifty-six days before hatch- 
ing her eggs. Observations with the eggs of 
childbothrus are attended by the same results — 
namely the fetus in a certain stage of deve- 
lopment is discovered whenever a gravid snake 
is killed and examined. The young ones of the 
hoa in the London collection were perfectly deve- 
loped and active, climbing all over their cage as 
soon as they saw daylight. One family consisted 
of thirty-three ; another of eight ; and another of 
fourteen. The activity and daring of the pake- 
lings were amazing, affording ample proof of their 
perfect development. They were_ always on the 
defensive, shewing fight on the slightest molesta- 
tion. When the keeper put his hand into the 
nest among them they seized upon it and held on so 
tightly with their teeth, that on raising his hand 
they hung to it, wriggling and undulating like a 
waving golden tassel. I ventured to take up one 
of these aggressive little reptiles, but could scarcely 
hold it, from its energetic wrigglings and contor- 
tions. It constricted niy fingers tightly enough to 
prove ifs singular instincts, and bit me savagely 
with its sharp little teeth ; but my glove being ; op, 
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I permitted this, glad of so good all opportunity Again, it is remarkable that these peculiarities 
for making personal observations. of reproduction are not confined to particular 

It was said of the python that notwithstanding families and genera ; because some coronellas lay 
her care and vigilance so long as she -was incubat- eggs, some incubate them,_and others bring forth a 
ing, when her snakelings were born she took no live brood. So also, while some of the Boaidai 
notice of them. This may not always be the case, lay eggs, the anaconda is completely viviparous. 
Vipers we know are extremely watchful over their We would venture to urge upon those lovers 
young ; other snakes are often seen accompanied of nature who dwell ‘ remote from _ towns ' the 
by a young brood ; and in the Jamaica boa maternal value of careful observation and a notings down of 
affection is exhibited in no slight degree. A lady wdiat appears unusual, even of the habits of the 
visiting the Gardens compassionated one of these much persecuted snake. c. rr. 

young''fainilio3 on the gravelly floor of their cage, : 

and brought a quantity of cotton wool, which was PLAYTIME AT OXFORD, 

placed in one corner. >She was rewarded by seeing . " . 

the luxury fully appreciated, mother and little 'What is to be done tins altcrnoonf is a ques- 
Pnes all huddling into it immediately. tion invariably asked by scores of undergraduates, 

That these non-veuomons snakes thus produce either at the ^vell-supiilied breakfast-table (for 
their young under abnormal conditions is further whatever men do not learn at Oxlord, they at 
confirmed \v the varying size and appearance of hast learn to eat a good breakfast), or by those 
the offspring, and by their being more or less enve- victims of procrastination who leave everything 
loped in the shell-covering. Some are born quite to the last moment, Just as the scout is bringing 
coiled in the ruptured shell, others with portions the more modest luncheon, 
of it clinging about them, and others again entirely There are certain rules at the university- 
free. Sometimes they are, as it were, imbedded in. social rules I mean—which, though unwritten, 
the coriaceous covering. This was conspicuously are not to be broken save under severe penalties, 
the case with the anaconda’s progeny, but her such as being entered among that class of 
young ones had every appearance of having been a undergraduates yclept ' smugs.’ Of these un- 
long while dead. The first of the six was freer written laws, one of the best and most universal 
from the shell than the others, and about a foot enacts, that a great part of the afternoon shall be 
and a half in length. spent outside the college, presumably in active and 

Snake-life is altogether marvellous. The power healthy exercise, even if it be but a sharp constitu- 
wMeh some snake mothers possess of retarding tional. Not that this is a hardship, or that the 
the deposition of their eggs, and we have reason, answers to the question, ' What ’s to be done ? ^ 
to believe, sometimes even the young when cir- and the modes of spending these two or three 
cumstances are uiipropitious for her to produce hours, are monotonous or circumscribed. Far 
them, seems to us specially curious. Gliilobothrus from it. Many places may be more full of life 
is known to have had both eggs and a living and amusement than Oxford in the morning and 
brood. So ha.s CoroncUa Icevis. Of the latter, evening ; but few, I am sure, can surpass the bill 
some Gerinau ojAiologists state that it is ‘al- of amusement which Alma Mater presents to us 
i ways viviparous j ’ others ‘occasionally’ so. In after lunch. 

! her native Hampshire woods she has been seen Every taste can find appropriate satisfaction, 

, with a young brood about her ; but there save perhaps the taste for picturesque scenery, in 
seems no satisfactory evidence of any eggs having which the neighbourhood of Oxford, to use a 
, been found. Time and careful notings only can ’varsity term, ‘does not come out strong,’ Still, 
substantiate this and many other singular facts if I may believe report (never believe an under- 
regarding these ‘wise’ and ‘subtle’ creatiire-s, graduate when he tells you 'a tale of a follow 
hitherto surrounded by prejudice and but little he knew), Cambridge is rather worse otf We 
studied. We, not well versed in Ophidian bio- have Shotover and Bagley Wood to set against 
graphies, might have expected the anaconda to lay their Gog Magog Hills. Be that as it may, simple 
eggs because her cousin the pythoness did so ; and w-alking does not find many advocates, except on 
we might have also speculated upon her incubating Sunday, or as a stop-gap on some olf-day when 
them, as the python did. But she has produced a rackets and the river begin to pall, as every 
' perfectly developed though dead family of six, amusement seems to do by the end of term. I 
instead; a circumstance of so much interest to have even heard a member of an eiglit-oar say 
naturalists, that the loss of the young ones is to be after six weeks’ daily attendance at the river, that 
regretted though not wondered at. Captured from ‘ ho really felt he ’d had almost enough of it.’ And 
her native lagoons, and shut out from the light of it is rather an objection to rowing, that as soon as 
day in a box just large enough to contain her, this your blisters have hardened and you feel indifferent 
‘good swimmer’ arrives alive ; thus proving her about the cushion on your chair, the act of pulling 
amaziug powers of endurance ; but she has had no your own -weight and a trifle over begins to liavo 
fifting place in which to deposit her young, and a certaui sameness. 

■ died unborn. SfciU it is a noteworthy fact To return to walking. Much of that otherwise 
e annals of zoology. At first, from the result tame exercise is involved in going to witnes.s sports 
of qbsefyation, the incubation of the python was of various kinds. Almost every day in winter 
‘ suspected;’ .then it became confirmed j and the there is either a football match or a racket match, 
birih of ydung. coronellas also. From this it is or the trial eights or some college sports to be 
evident that we cease to declare that only vipers inspected; or %ve may look in at the lives-courts 
produce live young ; or, according to the original or at the gymnasium, and see Tompkims vaulting 
signification of the \?ord, a boa, a coronella, and the high-horse, which be does not do so well as at 

several other non-venomoas snakes would be lunch; or to the dog-fancier’s in Street^, and 

‘vipers!’ . | look over Jenkens’s bull- pup. Not that there is 



PLAYTIME AT OXEOER 


any ratting going on of course, or such, a thing as practice of the former is the most interesting to 
a badger in the county ; but these are lazy ways watch j and though this pastime, is, not M’ithout 
of getting tiu’ough the time, and except occasion- some reason, deemed by many to be silly and even, 
ally, none of our ijarty is reduced to them. No ; barbarous, it seems to be generally largely patrou- 
for Brown votes for rackets : a game active enough, ised by spectators. 

I can vouch. It looks so easy to hit the ball with We must not neglect the new running ground 
the great battledore-shaped racket — until yon try : with its comfortable pavilion, where, if we do 
perhaps as easy as battledore and shuttlecock, now not wish to take a trot ourselves, we may 
ousted by lawn-tennis. So just descend into the read The Field, and watch through the window 
black-lined arena, and you ■will discover that the the training of the crack whose performances it 

small sphere you aim at -finds out all sorts of records. And talking of running, there is or 

impossible angles, and dodges you in a Avay that no was a Hare and Hounds Club, ■which numbered 
fellow can stand ; so that rackets is rather dispirit- .some distinguished runners among its members ; 
ing to a beginner. Having only once got up the and one college at least had latelj', and perhaps 
ball in the course of an hour, aiad having sharply still has, a pack of beagles. If a man be of very 
struck myself on the side of the head with my solitary habits and much inclined to hide him 
own racket, to say nothing of the curious attrac- from his kind, there is jack-fishing in many parts 
tion of the ball to my shoulder-blades, I determined of the river, engaged in which contemplative 
that that should be my last as wmll as first visit to recreation be may moralise to his heart’s content, 
a racket court, charming as the game doubtless is There is a Gun-club too ; to say nothing of the 
when well played. So Brown will not ask me to hunters, hacks, and pony-carts which may be 

make up his four for Holywell. There are also obtained for a consideration. I don’t know 

one or two tennis courts in Oxford j but I do not whether the huntor-s are screws, for I Ve never 
think that the favourite game of the Merry Mon- tried one, and for the same reason I don’t know 
arch is very generally played except on grass. whether they are dear or cheap ; on the whole, 

I shall not part from Brown yet, but shall however, I should be inclined to say not cheap, 
accompany him to Holywell and get a hand in the Then there is a bicycling club, whose members 
fives-court. It is a hot game, but not a graceful perform immense distances in wonderful times, 
one, nice rackets. It is all very well to poise your and who talk of going to Aylesbury or to Banbury 
racket overhead, sway backwards and send the and back, as outsiders do of Co-wley and Oucldesden. 
%vhizzing baU against the wall. But it is quite And if you are one of the country’s defenders, are 
another thing to flounder after it with outstretched there not drills in St John’s Gardens, or parades 
hands, which seem monstrous iu their hot clumsy in the Broad, and evolutions of all kinds in the 
gloves, and missing it by a hair’s-breadtb, ‘ vainly parks 1 harder work than the road-making lately 
beat the air.’ Say what you like against it, there fashionable at Hinksey, near ■which, I believe, are 
is no better exercise, though I should not think the rifle butts. Playing at labourers has gone out, 
of bringing a certain young lady to witness my I believe. 

performances there, any more than I should of But the summer term is the ternr for fun. 
asking her to come to hear me viva-voee’d in the Woful is the man who is in the schools in the 
schools. bright days of Jirae, when the sun at length gets 

But I have wandered from the subject to the fair through the Oxford fogs. The summer term is, 
sex. To return to Jones, who is going to scull as far technically speaking, two terms, for there are four 
as Sand'ford in the fairy outrigger in which he is terms in the ’varsity year, though no ’varsity man 
proud to disport himself. With some reason too, for ever yet knew the distinctive names^ of them; 
the eg'ual dip of the senlls iu an outrigged skiff is and so the summer terms are twice as jolly as the 
hard to attain, and the art of turning tiiose craft in other two, though only equal to one in length, 
any reasonable space is known only to a few of Ah me ! I shall soon have ca-use to sigh for the 
the initiated. I have alwavs found that when I days that are no more. Then cricket a-nd lawn* 
steered ‘ by the bank,’ “ tennis, tbe eight-oar races, the lazy punt and 

Tj, - 1 r-i. nimbler canoe, cider-cup and skittles at Godstow, 

I’d steer too near the sanl" to bo.?sSy'^^^^ ““S at Parsons, arejery and ci^oquet, and 

^ ’ fionsina and sisters, and the occasional flower-show. 
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CHAMBEES’S JOUEKAL. 


Pavilion mach beer is being consumecl. At tbe' 
furtber end, a couple of games of lawn-tennis are 
being brisHy kept up. Altogether, the college 
ground is not a bad place in which to spend the 
afternoon, even though yon may not be A1 at 
cricket. 

As to the river, every visitor to Oxford in the 
summer term has seen that, and its varied and 
variegated load of eight-oars, four-oars, dingies, 
whifis, skills, cockle-shells, pairs, punts, and coal- 
barges. For my o\vn part I prefer the Cherwell 
and tJie cushioned pnnt. It is not a had plan to 
get on shore in the Botanical Gardens, and stroll 
up the High as far as Cooper’s, wherein to con- 
sume strawberry ices. I do not much affect the 
archery and croquet, nor yet the flower-shows ; 
very good in their way, I daresay, hut you can 
enjoy them at home, where a racket court, or even 
a skiff, is not always handy, and where skittles are 
apt to be voted low, and the secrets of cider-cup 
hidden from the butler’s ken. So make your hay 
while the sun shines. And almost as fast as the 
skittles fall before the practised hurler, fly the ! 
nine weeks of the summer term, which comes to ! 
most men but three times in their lives ; and if , 
enjoyed again, must be so generally only at tbe 
expense of a disastrous ‘plough,’ a catastrophe 
which necessitates extra reading and perhaps a 
change of residence. 

So the curtain falls upon the glories of the final 
tableau, the Commemoration, a tableau wMch 
has sadly wanted its proper amount of blue-fire 
lately. Even the Long Walk is beginning to fail 
as an avenue, and there ■ are sonae gaps in the 
foliage, I think. All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy : but even though he does work, 
and ‘ reads’ when be ought. Jack need not he dull 
withal at dear old Oxford. 


THE MOHTH: 

BCIEJTCE AND ARTS. 

WhiDI the President of the Royal Society is 
travelling in America, studying, in company with j 
Professor Asa Gray, the peculiar vegetation” at the I 
foot of the Rocky Mountains — while Dr Tyndall is i 
solacing himself with a quiet holiday in his own ! 
house on the Bel Alp— while spectroscopists are . 
rejoicing in the new ‘grating’ constructed by 
Professor Rutherford, which multiplies to an extra- 
ordinaay degree their power of ohservalion-— while 
phy.sicist,s and naturalists are betaking themselves 
to ”iiiland villages or to remote bays on tbe sea — 
while amateurs are looking at the one hundred and 
seven photograqdis of the Arctic expedition recently 
published by the Admiralty — while artists, en- 
gravers, and printers are at work on the voyage of 
^ the Challenger — while readers are acquainting them- 
selves with Mr Darwin’s new book. The Different 
ffprm of Flowers on Plants of the same Species— 
while the British As.sociation are reckoning up the 
profit, and loss of their meeting at Plymouth — 
wh3e the promoters of the Ordnance Survey of 
Palestine are appealing for funds to finish their 
work— while' geographers and adventurers are 
soliciting me®M for the exploration of Africa — 
while Europe is 'trying to prevent immigration of 
the Colorado, beetle— while Mr Yarley is attempt- 
ing by telephone to escfly music 'from- Her Majesty’s 
Theatre to the ‘ other side of the water ’ — while 


the Tre.asiTry are considering whether they will 
ask parliament to i^ote th ree million pound.s for 
the building of the mncli wanted new public 
offices — while Mr Berthollot is pointing out 
‘the possibility of producing temperatures 'really 
approaching three thoirsand degrees ’ — while 
Mr Rarchaert is shelving that his locomotive, 
combining tlie two es.sentials of adherence and 
flexibility, will travel safely round curves of two 
hundred and fifty metres^ radius— while Mr Cornet, 
chief engineer of mines in Belgium, is endeavour- 
ing to prove that compressed air can be u.sed in 
mines; and while the Social Science Council arc 
settling their programme for amendment of law, 
repression of crime, promotion of education, im- 
provement of health, furtherance of economy and 
trade, and diffusion of art — while all this is going 
on, science, art, and philosophy progress in a way 
that implies force within as well as without. 

Where steam is employed, especially on board 
ship, it not imfrequcntly happens that a sudden 
occasion arises for exorcise of the utmost power of 
the engines, and that to this gain extreme power for 
the short time required is of more importance than 
economy of coal. The method hitherto adopted 
, to effect this object is to'drive more air through 
i the fire, or to throw a jet of steam into the chimne}'-. 

Mr Bertin, a French marine engirfeer, has proved 
that the best method is to throw jets of slightly 
compressed air into the base of the chimney by 
means of a centrifugal ventilator, or at higher 
pressure by employing a blowing-machine worldng 
with a piston. Under the transitory action of 
these jets of air the combustion in the furnace is 
doubled, and the ship, like a warrior in extremity, 
may make efforts impossible in ordinary circum- 
stances, The increase in the consumption of coal 
is not more than twenty per cent; and the method 
having been tried on board one of the national 
frigates, Za Bvsolue, has proved so effectual, that 
its adoption is only a question of time. Mr Bertin 
' has described his method and the principles on 
■which it is based in a paper to be published in 
the Bulletin of the Bocietii d’Eucouragemeut pour 
rinclustrie Nutionale. 

The same Society have just recognised the 
merits of an English chemist, Mr Walter Weldon, 
by conferring on him their Lavoisier medal — 
grande mcdaille d’honneur. — for his discoveries 
and improvements in the art of manufacturing 
chlorine. Formerly all the manganese u.sed in the 
process was wasted, and manganese became .scarcer 
and dearer. Waste is an opprobrium in chemical 
operations. Mr Woddon shewed a way by which 
: the manganese could be reoxydised over and over 
! again indefinitely; and at once an offensive part of 
tbe process wa.3 got rid of, and the price of chlorine 
fell thirty per cent. This of course cheapened all 
the articles, and they are numerous, in the pro- 
duction of wffiich chlorine j>lays a part ; and Mr 
Weldon’s method has been adopted wherever 
chemicals are manufactured on a great scale, Mr 
Lamy, who drew up the statement of the grounds 
on which the medal was awarded, said': ‘If -^ve 
have not the good fortune to designate a French- 
man for your suffrages, at least we have the .satis- 
faction to present an inventor belonging to a 
friendly nation, the first among all for the deve- 
lopment and the potency of its chemical industry.’ 

If this he true, there is a chance for another 
iogenious chemist for the Council General of 



THE MOHTH: SCIENCE AITD AETS. 


Guadeloupe offer a reward of one hundred thou- 
sand francs to the, inventor of a new" method of 
extracting the juice of the sugar-cane, or of manu- 
facturing sugar. 

Hitherto it has been thought that to produce a 
good black dye the co-operation of a metallic 
substance or of a chlorate, or both combined, was 
indispensable. The question arose: Were those 
ingredients really indispensable ? Mr Rosenstiehl 
first shewed that the metal might be dispensed 
with, and recently, as may be seen in the Annales 
de Gkimie ei ds Physique., Mr Coqnilliou has proved 
that the chlorate is not required, for in the one 
case as in the other, the use of ‘nascent’ or active 
oxygen will effect the desired object. We are 
informed that the fact observed by tbe Erench 
chemist ‘ is an elegant dernonstration of the action . 
of active oxygen upon aniline salts ; that it will 
perhaps enable us to obtain blacks derived from 
aniline in a state of greater purity, and to hasten 
the moment when we shall know their elementary 
composition ; a question which, in view of its 
great interest, has been proposed for a prize by. 
the Industrial Society of Mumausen.’ 

Mr Cornet, whose name has been mentioned 
above, in a mathematical discussion of the question, 
says that compressed air would be largely used 
in mining operations ‘ were it possible to keep the 
temperature of the air from rising during com- 
pression much above that of the atmosphere, and 
from falling during expansion to the temperature 
of freezing water.’ And he thinks that he has 
found ‘ the means for attaining this end in the 
use of water-spray, which could be introduced into 
the cylinder of the compressor, and into that of 
the machine using the air in the mine.’ The 
pr^tical detaila are not yet made known ; hut if 
they succeed, ‘the use of compressed air in mines 
will soon become general, and the problem of 
mining at any depth will be solved.’ . 

One part of the method devised by Mr Comet 
had been previously thought of; for in 1875 an 
air-compressor was working in the St Gothard 
tunnel, of which it was said : ‘ The heat produced 
by compression is reduced by the circulation of 
cold water in the walls of the cylinder, in the 
interior of the piston and its rod ; and an injec- 
tion of water-spray at the two extremities of the 
cylinder completes the cooling.’ When the com- 
pressors were at work they suijplied to the tunnel 
fifteen cubic metres of air per minute. 

When messages were first sent by telegraph, 
many persons were exceedingly puzzled to under- 
stand how they were sent ; and now the telephone 
has come to disturb them with another puzzle. ' 
But scientific men have long known that ‘ galvanic 
music,’ as it is called, was discovered forty years 
ago, that au electro-magnet on being suddenly 
magnetised or demagnetised gives out audible 
sounds, and that many notices of the curious fact 
were printed in English and foreign journals. 
Professor Graham Bell, whose experiments have 
been already mentioned in these pages {ante 208, 
415), succeeded in making the sounds, which were 
commonly very faint, audible to a large number 
of persons. This was accomplished, as he explains, 

‘ by interposing a tense membrane between the 
electro-magnet and its armature. The armature in 
this case consisted of a piece of clock-spring glued 
•to the membrane. This form of apparatus/ he 
continues, ‘I have found invaluable in all my 


experiments. The instrument was connected with 
a parlour organ, the reeds of which were so 
arranged as to open and dose the circuit during 
their vibration. When the organ wa.s pLayed, the 
music was loudly reproduced by the telephonic 
receiver in a distant room. When, chords were 
played upon the organ, the various notes com- 
posing the chords were emitted simultaneously by 
the armature of the receiver.’ 

‘ The simultaneous production of musical notes 
of different pitch by the electric current/ continues 
Professor Bell, ‘was foreseen by me as early as 
1870, and demonstrated during the year 1873. 
Elisha Gray of Chicago, and Paul La Cour of 
Copenhagen, lay ” claim to. the same discovery. 
The fact that sounds of different pitch can be 
simultaneously produced upon any part of a tele- 
graphic circuit is of great, practical importance ; 
for the duration of a musical note can he made to 
signify the dot or dash of the Morse alphabet ; and 
thus a number of telegraphic messages may be 
sent simultaneously over the same wire without 
confusion, by making signals of a definite pitch 
for each message.’ 

•By instalments of news from the Paeifi,c we hear 
of the tremendous earthquake that occurred last 
May ; but for precise details we shall have to wait 
uutil reports are pxxblished in the scientific journals 
of the United States. Meanwhile, we learn that 
the gi’eat volcano of Kilauea in Hawaii began to be 
restless on the first of the month ; a few days later 
huge columns of lava were thrown up, vehement 
jets of steam burst forth from a long range of 
fissures, and all the startling phenomena of a 
mighty eruption, including drifts of Pele’s hair, 
were observed. This evidence of disturbance deep 
down in the earth was coiroborated by an earth- 
quake, which about half-past eight on the evening 
of the 9tk terrified and devastated the coast of 
Peru, and occasioned greater ruin than the similar 
calamity in 1868. Iquique is said to be completely 
destroyed, and other towns and cities along two 
hundred miles of coast suffered more ox less 
severely. As usual, the commotion of the land 
produced a commotion of the water, and the sea 
rolling great waves upon the shore, intensified tlie 
havoc. The waves varied m height from ten to 
sixty feet ; and we are told that ‘ four miles of the 
embankment of the railway were swept away ; ’ 
and that ‘ locomotives, cars, and rails were hurled 
about by the .sea like so many playthings.’ 

Also, as is usual in such catastrophes, the earth- 
quake wave was propagated ; and between four 
and five of the morning of the 10th, it (that is the 
sea) rushed upon the Hawaiian Islands in waves 
varying from three to thirty-six feet in height. 
Thus in eight hours the resistless oscillation had 
traversed the five thousand miles which separate 
the islands from the South American cordinent. 

From this brief sketch it is obvious that there is 
much in this calamitous visitation to interest the 
physicist and geologist as weU as the philan- 
thropist. Information will in all probability be 
communicated from other places until the remotest 
points at which the disturbance was felt shall have 
been ascertained. ' 

As relating tp this subject we remark that the 
bnir of .Pele — a Hawaiian goddess — above men- 
tioned can be produced artificially in a blast 
furnace. It has been described in former pages of 
this Journal as ‘ slag cotton.’ 
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Pavilion mucli beer is being consumed. At the ! 
further end, a couple of games of lawn-tennis are ' 
being briskly kept up. Altogether, the college ' 
ground is not a bad place in which to spend the 
afternoon, even though yon may not be Al at 
cricket. 

As to the river, every visitor to Oxford in the 
simnner term has seen that, and its varied and 
variegated load of eight-oars, four-oars, dingies, 
wliilis, skiffs, cockle-sheUs, pairs, punts, and coal- 
barges. For my own part I prefer the Cherwell 
and the cushioned punt. It is not a bad plan to ' 
get on shore in the Botanical Gardens, and stroll 
. up the High as far as Cooper’s, wherein to con- 
sume strawberry ices. I do not much affect the 
archery and croquet, nor yet the flower-shows ; 
very good in their way, I daresay, but you can 
enjoy them at home, whero a racket court, or even 
a skiff, is not always handy, and where skittles are 
apt to be voted low, and the secrets of cider-cup 
hidden from the butler’s ken. So make your hay 
' while the sun shines. And almost as fast as the 
skittles fall before the practised hnrler, fly the 
' mne weeks of the summer term, which comes to 
most men but three times in their lives ; and if 
enjoyed, again, must be so generally only at the 
expense of a disastrous ‘plough,’ a ca,tastrophe 
which necessitates extra reading and perhaps a 
change of residence. 

So the curtain falls upon the glories of the final 
tableau, the Commemoration, a tableau which 
has sadly wanted its proper amount of blue-fire 
lately. Even the Long Walk is beginning to fail 
as an avenue, and there are sopae gaps in the 
foliage, I think. All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy : but even though he does work, 
and ‘reads’ when he ought, Jack need not be dull 
withal at dear old Oxford. 


THE MO FT Hr 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

VfBim the President of the Boyal Society is 
travelling in America, studying, in company with 
Professor Asa Gray, the peculiar vegetation' at the 
foot of the Bocky Mountains — ^while Dr Tyndall is 
solacing himself with a quiet holiday in his own 
house on the Eel Alp— while spectroscopists are 
rejoicing in the new ‘grating’ constructed by 
Professor Bntherford, which multiplies to an extra- 
ordinary degree their power of observation — ^while 
physicists and naturalists are betaking themselves 
to inland villages or to remote hays on the sea — 
while amateurs arc looking at the one hundred and 
seven photographs of the Arctic expedition recently 
published by the Admiralty — ^while artists, en- 

S avers, and printers are at work on the voyage of 
e Challenger — while readers are acquainting them- 
sdves with Mr Darwin’s new book, The different 
Fenri'S of Flowers on Plants of the sane Species— 
‘while the British Association are reckoning up the 
proftfe and loss of their meeting at Plymouth — 
while the promoters of the' Ordnance Survey of 
Palestine axe appealing for funds to finish their 
■' -woifc— •while geographers and adventurers are 
soliciting meaiM .for the exploration of Africa— 
while Europe trying to prevent immigration of 
the Colorado beetler-while Mr Varley is attempt- 
dug telephone to carry'm^ Her Majesty’s 
Theatre to the ‘ other side of the water ’ — while 


the TreasuT}'- are considering whether they will 
ask parliament to vote three million pounds for 
the building of the much wanted new public 
offices — while Mr Berthollct is pointing out 
‘the possibility of producing temperatures really 
approaching three thousand degrees ’ — i wdiile 
Mr Earchaert is showing^ that his locomotive, 
combining the two essentials of adherence and 
flexibility, wdll travel safely round curves of two 
hundred and fifty metres radius — while .Mr Cornet, 
chief engineer of mines in Belgium, is endeavour- 
ing to prove that compressed air can he used in 
mines; and while the Social Science Council are 
settling their programme for amendment of law, 
repression of crime, promotion of education, im- 
provement of health, furtherance of economy and 
trade, and diffusion of art— while all this is going 
On, science, arh and philosophy progress in a way 
that implies force within as well as without. 

Where steam is employed, especially on board 
ship, it not nnfrequently happens that a sudden 
occasion arises for exercise of the utmost power of 
the engines, and that to this gain extreme power for 
the short time required is of more importance than 
economy of coal. The method hitherto adopted 
to effect this object is to drive more air through 
the fire, or to throw a jet of steam into the chimney. 

Mr Bertin, a French marine engineer, ha.s proved 
. that the best method is to throw jets of slightly 
I compressed air into the base of the chimney by 
means of a centrifugal ventilator, or at higher 
pressure by employing a blowing-machine worldng 
with a piston. Under the transitory action of 
these jets of air the combustion in the furnace is 
doubled, and the ship, like a warrior in extremity, 
may make efforts impossible in ordinary circum- 
stances. The increase in the consumption of coal 
is not more than twenty per cent; and tJie method 
having been tried on board one of the national 
frigates, Za Et’solvx, has proved so effectual, that 
its adoption is only a question of time. Mr Bertin 
has de.scribed his method and the principles on 
which it is based in a paper to be published in 
the Bulletin of the Societe d’Encouragement pour 
rindustrie Fationale. 

The same Society have just recognised the 
merits of an English chemist,' Mr Walter Weldon, 
by conferring on him their Lavoisier medal — 
grande medailh Thonneur — for his discoveries 
and improvements in the art of manufacturing 
chlorine. Formerly all the manganese used in th'e 
process was wasted, and manganese became scarcer 
and dearer. Waste is an opprobrium in chemical 
operations, Mr Weldon shewed a way by which 
the manganese could be reoxydised over and over 
again indefinitely; and at once an offensive part of 
. the process was got rid of, and the price of chlorine 
fell thirty per cent. This of course cheapened all 
! the articles, and they are numerous, in the pro- 
duction of which chlorine plays a pari.; and Mr 
Weldon’s method ha.s been adoj>ted wherever 
chemicals are manufactured on a great scale. Mr 
Lamy, who drew up the statement of the grounds 
on which the medal was awarded, said: '"‘If we 
have not the good fortune to designate a French- 
man for your suffrages, at least we have the satis- 
faction to present an .inventor belonging to a 
friendly nation, the first among all 'for th'e deve- 
lopment and the potency of its chemical industry.’ 

If this be true, there is a chance for another 
ingenious chemist for the Council General of 
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Guadeloupe offer reward of ^ experiments. The instrument was connected with 

sand Irancs to the, inventor ot a fod pf a parlour organ, the reeds of which were so 

extracting the juice of the sugar-cane, arranged as to open and close the circuit during 

facturing sugar. , . j.r. +, j. «« i their vibration. When the organ was played, the 

Hitherto it has been thought that to p oduce a music was loadly reproduced by the telephonic 
good black dye the co-operation or a _ metallie receiver in a distant room. When chords were 
rabstance or of a chlorate, or both com Dined, played ^he organ, the various notes corn- 

indispensable. The question those posing the chords were emitted simultaneously by 

ingredients really indispensable ^ Mr Hosenstiehl the armature of the receiver/ 
first sliewmd that the metal might he (licensed ‘ The simultaneous production of musical notes 
witli, and recently, as may he seen in the Annuks of different pitch by the electric current/ continues 
de Chimie et de Physique, Mr Goquillion. has proved Professor Bell, ‘ was foreseen by me as early as 
that the chlorate is not required, for in the opg 1870, and demon-strated during the year 1873. 
case as in the other, the use of ‘nascent or a ctive Elisha Gray of Chicago, and Paul La Cour of 
oxygen wuh effect the desired object. We are Copenhagen, lay 'claim to the same discoveiy. 
informed that the fact observed _ by the Ereuch The fact that sounds of different pitch can be 
chemist ‘is an elegant demonstration of the action simultaneously produced upon any part of a tele- 
of active oxygen npon aniline salts ; that it will graphic circuit is of great practical importance ; 
perhaps enable us to obtain blacks derived from for the duration of a musical note can be made to 
aniline in a state of greater purity, and to hasten signify the dot or dash of the Morse alphabet; and 
the monient when we shall know their elementary thus a number of telegraphic messages may he 
composition ; a question which, in view pf its sent simultaneously over the same wire without 
great interest, has been proposed for a prize by. confusion, by making signals of a definite pitch 
the Industrial Society of Mulhausen/ ^ for each message/ 

Mr Cornet, whose name has been mentioned By instalments of news from the Pacific we hear 
above, in a mathematical discussion of the question, of the tremendous earthquake that occurred Last 
says that compressed air 'would he largely used May; hut for precise details we shall have to wait 
in mining operations ‘ were it possible to keep the until reports are published in the scientific journals 
temperature of the air from rising during com- of the United States. Meanwhile, we learn that 
pression much above that of the atmosphere, and the great volcano of Kilauea in Hawaii began to he 
from falling during expansion to the temperature restless on the first of the month ; a few days later 
of freezing water.' And he thinks that he has huge columns of lava were thrown up, vehement 
found ‘ the means for attaining this end in the jets of steam hurst forth from a long range of 
use of w'ater-spray, which could be introduced into fissures, and all the startling phenomena of a 
the cylinder of the compressor, and into that of mighty eruption, including drifts of Pele’s hair, 
the machine using the air in the mine/ The 'were observed. This evidence of disturbance deep 
practical details are not yet made Iniown ; hut if down in the earth was corroborated by an earth- 
they. succeed, ‘the use of compressed air in mines quake, which about half-past eight on the evening 
will^ soon become general, and the problem of of the 9th terrified and devastated the coast of 
mining at any depth will he solved.' Peru, aud occasioned greater ruin than the similar 

One part of the method devised by Mr Cornet calamity in 1868. Iquique is said to be completely 
had been previously thought of ; for in 1875 an destroyed, and other towns and cities along two 
air-compressor was working in the St Gothard hundred miles of coast suffered more ox less 
tunnel, of which it was said : ‘ The heat produced severely. As usual, the commotion of the land 
by compression is reduced by the circulation of produced a commotion of the -water, and the sea 
cold water in the walls of the cylinder, in the rolling great waves upon the shore, intensified the 
interior of the piston and its rod ; and an injec- havoc. The waves varied iu height from ten to 
tion of -uuiter-spray at the twm extremities of the sixty leet ; and we are told that ‘ four miles of the 
cylinder completes the cooling.' 'When the com- embankment of tlie railway were swept away;’! 
jsressors were at work they supplied to the tunnel and that ‘ locomotives, cars, and rails were hurled i 
fifteen cubic metres of air per minute. about by the sea like so many playthings,’ | 

When messages -v^ere first sent by telegraph Also, as is usual iu such, catastrophes, the earth- 
many persons were exceedingly puzzled to under- quake wave was propagated ; and between four 
stand how they were sent ; and now the telephone and five of the morning of the lOth, it (that is -the 
has come to disturb them with another puzzle, sea) rushed upon the Hawaiian Islands in waves 
But scientific men have long known that ‘galvanic varying from three to thirty-six feet in height 
music,’ as it is called, was ''discovered forty years Thus in eight hours the resistless oscillation had 
ago, that an electro-magnet on being siiddenl’y traversed the five thousand miles which separate 
magnetised or demagnetised gives out audible the islands from the South Americau continent 
sounds, and that many notices of the curious fact From this brief sketch it is obvious that 'there is 
were printed iu English and foreign journals much iu this calamitous visitation to interest the 
Professor Graham Bell, whose expenments liavc physicist and geologist as well as the pMlan- 
heen already mentioned in these pages {ante 208 tliropist Information will in all probability he ! 
415), succeeded in maldng the sounds, -which were communicated from other places until the remotest : 
commonly veiy laiut, audible to a large number points at which the distmhanee was felt shall haye 
of persons. This was accomplished, as he explains, been ascertained. 

by interposing a tense membrane between the As relating to this subject we remark that the 
electro-magnet and its armature. The armature iu’ hair of Pele— a Hawaiian goddess— above men- 
this case consisted of a piece of clock-spring "lin'd tioued can be produced artifidally in a blast 


■to the membrane. This form of apparatus’ ho I furnace. It has been aescrii 
continues, ‘ I have found invaluable in all’ my | this Journal as ‘ slag cotton/ 


It has been described in former pages of 
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We leani by a communication from Hawaii 
to tbe American Journal of Science and Arts that 
a grand outburst occurred in February last, but 
ceased quite suddenly, to the disappointment of 
visitors who came expecting to see a volcanic 
display. As the vessel Avas steaming away, they 
saw in deep water, a mile off Kealakekua, the 
lace Avhere Captain Cook was killed, a remarkable 
eaving and bubbling, intermingled with jets of 
steam, and throwing up of pumice and light scoria. 
This commotion was still going on five weeks 
afterwards. It was occasioned hy a subterranean 
lava-stream which, after rending the mountain 
slopes w'ith deep fissures, found an outlet under 
the sea. 

The Weather Eeview published hy the United 
States Signal Service contains details of the wave 
which may be accepted as trustworthy. ‘About 
8.50 P.M. of May 9, heavy earthquake shocks were 
felt over the region between Arica and Mexillones 
{border of Peru and Bolivia). The oceanic Avave 
Avhich immediately followed was of great violence 
along the adjoiiung South American coast, and was 
felt also as far north as California, the rise at 
Anaheim being twelve feet in a fcAV minutes. At 
Callao, Peru, the wave was felt at 11 P.ir. ; at Sau 
Francisco was perceptible at 6,18 a.m, May 10, with 
increase to a maximum of fourteen inches at 8.20, 
It reached the SandAvich Islands, eastern Hawaii, 
at Hilo, at 4 a.m, ■; and the great wave, tMrty-six 
feet iugh, came in at 4.45. At Honolulu it was 
first felt at 4.45, and was foUow'ed hy the great 
wave at five o’clock.’ 

In a subsequent communication it is stated that 
thirty-six hours after the inrush of the great wave 
at Hilo, the rising and falling still continued, ‘ the 
incoming and outftoAving Avave occupying about au 
hour, the latter leaving the channels nearly hare.’ 

Our American, cousins are not disposed to 
accept their plague of locusts as au inevitable 
calamity, for the Entomological Commission ap- i 
pointed by the government at Washington have 
published two numbers of a Bulletin, Avith wood- 
cuts, giving information on the natural history of 
the devouring insects and on the \mrious methods 
proposed for their destruction. It is sheAvu that 
by systematic endeavours before the creatures get 
their Avings they may he destroyed on a great 
scale, for then it is po.9sihle to drive them in 
enormous ‘schools’ or flocks as easily as sheep. 
Millions fall into long straight ditches dug as traps 
and there perish ; millions more are crushed hy 
rollers ; hogs and poult^ devour them greedily ; 
and a number of ingenious machines stand ready ' 
ta catch the Aviiiged locusts in the air or to capture 
them as they crawl. One of these machines pro- 
duces a powerful tipAvard blast which sucks up the 
craAvlers from the ground, and drives them into a 
receptacle Avhere they are smashed to a pulp. 
American ingenuity is roused by the swarming 
inroad, and it will he interesting to watch the 
'Struggle. Meamvhile the States adjacent to the 
Bbcky Mountains are anxiously asking which is 
to conquer, man or locust ? 

Concerning the Colorado beetle, Mr Eiley, State 

, Entomologist for Missouri, reports tb-g t the east- 
ward progress of the insect ‘Avas at the average 
rate 'of eighty-eight miles a year, and that it has 
now invaded nearly a million and a half square 
mues, OT more than one-third the area of the 
United States. It does not thrive where the ther- 
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■niometer reaches one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, 
and hence it may never extend it.s range very far 
south of the territoiy noAV occupied ; but its 
northern spread is not limited ; and it may push 
to the northernmost limit of the potato-growing 
country.’ 

Special associations for special objects are a 
characteristic of the present century, .so it seems 
quite natural that there should be a ‘Society of 
Americanists,’ whose object is to gather informa- 
tion about America. They meet once in. tivo 
years ; their next meeting is to be held next 
month at Luxemburg ; and we learn from their 
programme that their inquiries are to apply to the 
times anterior to the discovery of America by 
Columbus. Thus the picture-writing of the Mexi- 
cans, their civil legislation under the Aztecs as 
compared with that of the Peruvians under the 
Incas; the inscriptions in the ancient cities of 
CentrM America, the ancient use of copper, the 
works of the mysterious mound-huilders, the com- 
parison of the Eskimo language AAdfch the languages 
of Southern America; traditions of the Deluge 
especially in Mexico ; the discovery of Brazil, and 
other ethnographical and palcoographical subjeots. 
If this scheme be Avisely and diligently followed 
out, there is reason to hope that some light Avill 
be throAvn into the obscurity of early American 
history. 

A ^description of the great river Amazons and of 
the vast region Avatered hy its affluents, hy Mr E. 
Eeyes, is published in the Bulletin of the Soci(it8 
de Geographie, at Paris. He calls it the American. 
Mediterranean, and shews that by itself and its 
feeders, the noble stream borders the territories of 
Bolma, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Brazil. Ships of the largest class can navigate 
to a distance of three thousand miles from the 
sea, and ascend some of the tributaries from 
two to nine hundred mile.s, through a coitntry 
rich and fertile almost beyond description. The 
forests produce four hundred different kinds of 
wood, mostly of excellent quality, as may be seen 
in the Museum at Eio Janeiro ; and fruits, drugs, 
and minerals abound. ’ 

A tourist AAusliful to take a holiday in the tropics 
may noAv embark in the West Indies, cross to the 
mainland, steam up the Magdalena to the city 
of Purification in the Colombian State Tolima. 
Thence by a land-journey of three days ho reaches 
the steamers on the affluents of the Amazons, and 
ends his voyage , of four thousand miles on the 
great Brazilian river. 


TO THE EBADEES OF CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 

Hext month will be commenced a Eomauce, in 
Tlu-ee Parts, by ‘ Alasteu Ghzesie,’ entitled 
FEOM DAWN TO SUNSET, 
to run through several months of this Journal. 


In January 1878 will appear the fiivst cliapters of a 
Novel, by Johst Bekwick IIauwoob, eubitlod 
HELENA, LADY HAEEOWG-ATE, 


Encouraged by the still increasing popularity of 
Chambers’s Journal, the Conductors will spare no 
effort to maintain its attractiveness. 


Printed and Published by "W. & E. CHAiinERS, 47 Pater- 
noster Eow, LoiTDOif, and 339 High Street, EniSBDKGil. 
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TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 

In our youthful days in the early years of tlie 
present century, little consideration was given to 
a systematic kindness to animals. Horses were 
overwrought without mercy, when ill-fed and with 
wounds which should have excited compassion. 
If they sunk down in their misery, they were left 
to die, the chances being that, in their last hours, 
they were inhumanly pelted with stones by boys ; 

, — no one, not eveu magistrates or clergymen, giving 
any concern to the cruelties that were perpetrated. 
All that we have seen, without exciting a rvord of 
remonstrance. A wretch who habitually turned 
out his old, overwrought, and half-starved horses 
to die on the town-green, never incurred any check 
or reprobation. His proceedings were viewed with 
perfect indifference. People, while passing along 
in a demure sort of way to church, would see a 
crowd of boys pitching stones into the wounds of 
a dying horse, and not one of these decorous 
church-goers endeavoured to stop these horrid 
acts of inhumanity. Like the Pharisees of old, 
they passed on the other side. Such within 
recollection is a small sample of the unchecked 
atrocities of our young days. Gats were pelted 
to death. Birds’ nests were robbed. Dogs had 
kettles tied to their tail, and were hounded to 
madness by howling multitudes. Oxen were 
overdriven to an infuriated condition, and their 
frantic and revengeful career formed an accept- 
able subject of public amusement. 

Barbarous in a certain sense as these compara- 
tively recent times were, there had already been 
shewn instances of a kind consideration for ani- 
mals. The poet Cowper, it will be recollected, 
wrote touchingly of the hares which he had 
domesticated. Sir Walter Scott’s tender regard 
for his dogs has been recently noticed in these 
pages. There was here and there a glimmering 
consciousness that animals had some sort of 
claims on the mercy of mankind. What strikes 
one as curious is that society had retrograded 
in • this respect. The oldest laws in the world, 
found in the early hooks of the Old Testament, 


enjoin a kind treatment of animals. If we see an 
ass fall which belongs to some one with whom we 
have a cause of difference, we are to throw aside 
private feelings, and hasten to help the animal. 
We are not to take a bird when sitting on its eggs, 
or on its young ; a most humane iiijmiction. In 
various texts the Hebrews were enjoined to have 
due regard for the comfort of the ox, the ass, or 
any other animal which laboured for them. In 
these venerable records, mercy is enjoined towards 
all living creatures. 

The modern world, with all its pompous claims 
to civilisation, strangely drifted into an entire 
neglect of these beneficent obligations. Through- 
out Christoudom, any laws enforcing a kind treat- 
ment of animals are few in number, and of very 
recent date. Even within our remembrance, 
clergymen were not usually in the habit of incul- 
cating that species of kindness to domesticated 
creatures which we read of in the Old Testament ; 
nor were children ordinarily taught lessons of 
humanity within the family circle. • Tlie oldest 
statutory laws concerning animals are those for the 
protection of game ; but these laws proceeded on 
no principle of kindness. They were intended only 
to protect certain birds and quadrupeds during the 
breeding season, with a view to what is called 
‘ sport,’ the pleasure of killing them by licensed 
individuals — the license for indulging in this 
species of luxury being, as is well known, pretty 
costly. It is not our wish to hold up ‘sport’ of a 
legitimate kind to ridicule. The chief matter of 
regret is the coarse way in which game is some- 
times pursued and killed even by licensed sports- 
men : their operations in wdiat is known as a 
lattue, when, vast numbers of animals are driven 
into narrow spaces, and shot down and maimed 
without mercy, being, as we think, no better than 
wholesale butchery; and not what might be 
expected from persons of taste and education. 

Although in the early years of the present 
century there were no laws for the specific pur- 
pose, of preventing cruelty to animals, thoughtful , 
and humane persons were beginning to give 
attention to the subject. In 1809, Sir Charles 
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IJunbuiy brought into the House of Commons a 
bill, for the ‘ Prevention of wanton and malicious 
cruelty to Animals.' Mr Windham, a cabinet 
mini-ster, little to his credit, opposed the biU, and 
it failed to pass. The next attempt at legislation 
on the subject was made by Lord Erskine in the 
House of Lords in 1810. Plis measure was opposed 
by Lord Ellenborough, and had to he withdrawn. 
There the matter rested until 1821, when Mr 
Eicliard Martin, member of parliament for Galway, 
brought a bill into the House of Commons for the 
■ Prevention of Cruelty to Horses.' It encountered 
torrents of ridicule, and after passing a second 
reading in a thin hou.se, was no further proceeded 
with, Mr Martin, however, was not discouraged. 
He felt he was right, and returned to the en- 
counter. In 1822, he introduced a new and more 
coiriprehen.sive hill. Instead of horses, he used 
the word ‘cattle this hill passed through all its 
stages, and became an act of parliament. This act 
of 1822 was the fimt ever enacted against cruel and 
improper treatment of animals. Let there be 
every honour to the memory of Richard Martin 
for his noble struggle on behalf of defenceless 
creatures. In 1825, he brought in a hill for the 
suppression of bear-baiting and other cruel sports. 
Hot without surprise do we learn that Sir Robert 
Peel met the bill with determined opposition, 
and that it was thrown out. To think that 
so eminent a statesman as Peel should have been 
a supporter of bear-baiting ! No fact could better 
present an idea of what was still the backward 
state of feeling among educated persons on the 
subject of cruelty to animals. 

I'he year 1826 found Mr Martin still at his post. 
He framed a bill to extend protection to dogs, cats, 
and other domesticated animals from cruelty. In 
this it might have been expected he would have 
been successful. But no. His arguments to move 
the House of Gommons Tvere unavailing, Mr 
Martin died in 1834 Not until 1835, when more 
enlarged ideas prevailed, w^as there an Act to 
throw a protecting shield over cattle in the 
market, on the way to the slaughter-house, and 
in the roads and streets generally ; over all such 
animals as dogs, bulls, bears, or cocks, kept for 
purposes of baiting or fighting ; over all animals 
kept in pounds or inclosures without a sufficiency 
of food or drink ; and over all worn-out horses, 
compelled to work when broken down with weak- 
ness or disease. 

It was reserved for the beneficent reign of the 
present Queen to see a comprehensive Act of Par- 
liament for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 
This was the Act of 1849 (which w^ns extended to 
Scotland in 1850), that now forms the basis for pro- 
secuting cases of cruelty, and may be called the 
charter which conferred on domesticated animals a 
right to protection. Lamenting the backwardness 
of England in establishing such a charter, it is not 
without pride that one knows that England was 
after aU the first country in modern times to 
enforce the principle that the lower animals are 
entitled to be protected by law. That principle, 
as we have she\¥n, is not new. It was recognised 
by .the ancient Bfebrews, and it is pleasing to feel 
that at length modern common-sense has legisla- 
tively assumed its propriety. Latterly, there have j 
been several additional Acts of Parliament, chiefly | 


as concerns protection to sea-birds and small land- 
birds ; but while well meant, these Acta are very 
imperfect. The eggs of sea-birds not being pro- 
tected, the nests of these animals may be rilled 
with impunity. As regards small birds, a numbea- 
are left out in the list of protected animals— the 
skylark for one. These deficiencies arc unfortunate. 
Sea-birds, though generally looked on with iiidifle- 
rence, arc of great public utility. They benefit 
agriculturists by eating the worms and grubs in. 
newly ploughed land ; they hover over parts of the 
sea and point out where there arc shoals of herrings 
and other fish ; they are useful to the mariner in 
foggy weather, by "their warning cries near the 
rock-bound coast. How beautiful that arrange- 
ment of Nature, in making provision for birds to 
live on shelving rocks by the sea-shore, there to 
act like beacons, in warning ofl’ the bark of the 
mariner from a coast that would cause its destruc- 
tion ! Considering that wonderful provision, how 
scandalous, how short-sighted the practice of rifiing 
the nests of sea-birds ! A supplementary Act to 
protect the eggs of sea-birds cannot, as a matter of 
public duty, be too soon passed. Already, on some 
parts of the coast, sea-birds are said to be rapidly 
disappearing. 

As every one knows, dogs are often lost in large 
towirs, and roam about miserably in search of their 
master or mistress. A sight of them in .such 
circumstances is exceedingly pitiable. In the 
Metropolis, a humane plan for succouring lost 
dogs has been established. Some years ago, a 
benevolent lady, Mrs Tealby, was enabled, by the 
aid of public subscriptions, to set on foot a tem- 
porary Home for Lost and Starving Dogs, which 
has existed since 1860. It is situated' at Battersea 
Park Road. Any dog, when found and brought to 
the Home, is taken in and succoured under certain 
necessary conditions. If a dog, after being housed 
and succoured, is applied for, by the owner (mth 
satisfactory proof of ownership), the animal is- 
given up on payment of the expenses of its keep. 
If no owner comes forward, every unclaimed dog 
is sold for the benefit of the institution, or other- 
wise disposed of according to circumstances. The 
Home is growing in tisefulness. In one year 
recently more than three thousand three hundred 
dogs were restored to their former owners or sent 
to new homes. Many owners who recover their 
favourites through the agency of this institution, 
not only refund the expenses incurred, but assist 
the funds by subscriptions in the name of thonr 
recovered pets— as for instance, ‘In memory of 
Pup,' ‘For little Fido,’ ‘In name of darling 
Charlie,' ‘The mite from an old dog and so on. 
This deserving and well managed institution is 
well worth visiting. Only, the visitor must be 
prepared to see painful demonstrations from some 
of the unhappy inmates. On the approach of the 
visitor, each animal eagerly hastens to see if he be 
his dear master. And when a snilf and a glance 
render too evident the fact that you are not the 
person wished for, something like a tear steals 
from the poor doggie's eye. The happiness 
shewn when one of the animals finds liis lo.st 
master is equally expressive. Looking to the 
great good done in the cause of humanity by this 
meritorious Home for Lost and Starving Dogs, it 
may be hoped that efforts will not be wanting to 
establish sitnUar institutions elsewhere. 

There is another admirable establishment worth 
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referring to. It is known as tke Brown Institu- the horns of fourt' 
tion, from having been founded by the bequest in as to cause blood 
1851 of a large sum of money by Mr Thomas and to make the 
Brown. Its design was the advancement of know- object of such a n 
ledge concerning the diseases of anixnalsj the best the market vain? 
mode of treating them for the purpose of cure, and reminded that it 
the encouragement of humane conduct towards calves to death 
animals generally. The Institution combines the additional •wbitei 
quality of an infirmaiy and a dispensary for carriers are alike 
animals belonging to persons who are not well imposes fines or 
able to pay for ordinary medical attendance, and for conveying ani 
therefore does not trench on veterinary establish- them to unnecessa 
ments. Several thousands of animals are treated to give proper f 
annually. The Institution, which is under the whether coming 
direction of the Senate of the University of London, removal from mj 
is situated in Wandsworth Road, near Vauxhall hand-bill to be 
Railway Station. As an hospital and dispensary statute, 
for poor horses, dogs, and other animals, the Brown Drovers, by an 
Institution is unique of its kind. As far as we cautioned against 
know, there is nothing like it in the world. What ness are unfitted 
a prodigious step in advance is the Home for Dogs, streets ; and agair 
and the Institution now described, from the con- violently as to la 
dition of things at the beginning of the nineteenth which drovers are 
century ! ^ , able. Farmers, g 

In speaking of the improved treatment of warned that the 6( 
defenceless creatures within recent times, a pro- into account in tb 
minent jdace is due to the Royal Society for the is hardly conceiva 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, located in graziers, merely f 
Jermyn Street, London. Standing at the head of months of Decen 
all organisations of the kind in the United King- or April, cruelly s 
dom, this Society may be considered the watchful woollen coat whic 
guardian of the rights of animals, and without vided more abune 
whose agency the laws we have enumerated would, the cold weather 
as regards England, stand a poor chance of being wiR lay himself o 
enforced. The business of this Society is con- or continuing tl 
ducted mainly by the employment of persons all animals for sale a 
over the country to find out cases of cruelty, and Horses and do: 
to bring the offenders to justice. The Society guards which the 
diffuses hand-bills and placards in places where by disseminating 
they may come prominently under the notice of out the penalties 
persons likely to Infringe the law. It further has offence against b 
is.sued various publications calculated to stir up omnibus, cab, or 
the feelings in behalf of atiimals. or worn-out state. 

The hand-biUs and placards deserve special in a stable with a 
notice. Sheep salesmen are reminded that con- cruelty, merely to 
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it is a punislial'le ofietice whicli many persons 
commit of ‘ putting living lobsters and crabs into 
cold 'vvater, and then placing them on a fire until 
the water is heated to boiling temperature, thereby 
causing them to endure horrible and prolonged 
sulTering.’ 

That the feathered tribes should share the pro- 
tection -which the issuing of these placards^ is 
intended to subserve, is natural enough ; seeing 
that the Sea-bird, Wild-bird, and Wild-fowl Acts 
were due in great measure to the Society. One 
placard states that it is a punishable ofienee to 
kill or •wound any such birds (including the young 
in nests) within the prohibited period ; and that 
those who sell such killed birds are also punish- 
able. Anotlier placard administers a similar warn- 
ing in regard to wilil-fowl, enumerating thirty-six 
species, all of which are to he safe from the gun, 
the snare, and the net from the 15th of Feb- 
ruary to the 10th of July, under penalties which 
are prescribed in the Act of 1876. Bird-fanciers 
are reminded that one of their fraternity was 
i»)prisoned for fourteen days for depriving a 
chaffinch of its sight as a means of improving its 
singing. Poultry-dealers are, in another hand-bill, 
cautioned against plucking live poultry, a cruel 
practice which, if proved, subjects the offender to 
three months’ imprisonment. Carrying live fowls 
to market by their legs, with their heads hanging 
downwards ; and exposing fowls to hot sunshine 
with their legs tied together — have brought the 
offenders into trouble. lu another placard the 
patrons of pigeon-matches are warned that occa- 
sional craedtie's practised by them or their servants 
come within the scope of the law. In one of the 
Society's publications, the cruelty of bearing-reins 
for carriage-horses is significantly pointed out. 

The Society has been encouraged in its benevo- 
lent exertions by a letter from Her Majesty the 
Queen, addressed in 1S74 to the Earl of Harrowby, 
in his capacity as President. There was an 
assembly in Loudon of foreign delegates represent- 
ing similar associations, on the . occasion of the 
holding of the Imlf-ceutury jubilee of the parent 
Society. Her Majesty requested the President to 
give expression publicly to her warm interest in 
the success of the efforts made here and abroad for 
the purpose of diminishing the cruelties practised 
on dumb animals. ‘The Queen hears and reads 
with horror of the sufferings which the brute 
creation often undergo from the thoughtlessness of 
the ignorant, and she fears also sometimes from i 
the Mperiments in pursuit of science. For. the 
removal of the former the Queen trusts much to 
the progress of education ; and in regard to the 
pursuit of science, she hopes that the advantage of 
those anocsthetic discoveries from which man has 
derived so much benefit himself, in the alleviation 
of ^suffering, may be fully e-xtended to the lower 
animals. Her Majesty rejoices that the Society 
awakens the interest of the young by the presenta- 
tion of prizes for essays connected with the subject, 
and hears with gratification that her son and 
daig»liter-in-law shew' their interest and sympathy 
by presenting those prizes at your meetings.’ 

Looking, to the distinguished patronage of the 
Society from . Her Majesty downwards," its vast 
array of supporters, and the large number of 
Societies -which it has helped to originate at home 
and abroad, we naturaPy rely upon it for pro- 
moting a consolidation and exppsion of the la-ws 


against cruelty to animals. These laws, as has 
been seen, are composed of shreds and patches, 
brought into existence with difiiculty, and in many 
respects imperfect. The time appears to have 
come when the whole should be combined in a 
statute applicable to all parts ol the United 
Kingdom. That certain actions should be deemed 
cruelties punishable by laiv in England and not 
in Scotland, is anything but creditable, and not a 
little ludicrous. This is a point to which the 
attention of legislators should be seriously p-ivitcd.^ 
From the fragmentary and confused condition of 
the statutes, we have experienced much difficulty 
in ascertaining what, as a w’-hole, the law really 
is. This chaotic state of things detracts, we think, 
not a little from the glory which may be freely 
claimed by the English for their legislation in 
behalf of animals. A consolidated Act with all 
reasonable improvements, would be something to 
point to with satisfaction, and probably go far to 
insure a legalised system, of kind treatment of 
animals all over the globe. w. c. 


FROM DAWN TO SUNSET. 

A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 

By Alaster Gk.s;me. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Every man loves the land -w’here he got life and 
liberty. The heart of the mountaineer is chained 
to his rugged mountain-home ; he loves the wild 
and w'hirling blast, the snow-storm and the brood- 
ing clouds. Every true heart beats truly for 
country and for home. Thus the ‘children of 
the peat-bog ’ and the fen cling to the illimitable 
wolds and the ‘ level shining mere,’ beautiful even 
now. 

Beautiful then, when long ago, primeval forests 
clothed the land. When in later times the bells 
of minster towers sounded far and near, and the 
deep bay of the Brimesvvald hounds awoke the 
echoes of the wold ; when old Orowland’s towers 
gleamed through mist ; and the heights of that 
far-famed isle, the Camp of Refuge, where, 
amidst blood and battle, and beneath the ‘ White 
Christ’ uplifted, the gallant Saxon -fought the 
wild Viking ; -where the Saxon made his last 
dread stand for England’s liberty, while men fell 
dead, and bones lay bleaching on every island 
and valley of the fen. 

Beautiful nmn, O Fen-land ! where still I seem 
to hear the wild shout of your outlaw liunter.s, 
hunting the red-deer and the wolf ; where still 
I seem to hear the war-cry of the men of 
Danelagh, or imagine the great fires sweeping 
the boundless plains. Wide arc your marshes still, 
and dark and deep your woods ; the keen winds 
bring the driving snow ; dense fog and mist and 
drenching rains sweep strongly from the sea ; 
dark and capricious are the autumn days, and 
full of storm ; yet overhead stretches a free 
heaven, boundless and open; underfoot stretch 
the free plains, wide and open ; and over all 
sweeps the magnificence of the clond-sccnery, 
unbroken and unopposed; and the splendour of 
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tlie sunrise and the sunset lights the low isles like 
flame. 


PART 1. - D A W R-. 

CHAPIEIi THE FIRST. 

Tims did the suns rise and set in glory across 
the level lands of Enderby ; old Enderby manor, 
where the Flemings had flwelt for centuries ; old 
Enderby, with its ‘ clanging rookery,’ its grand 
timber, its turrets and its towers. Under that 
arched gateway has swept many a gay cavalcade 
with hawk and hound ; has passed slowly many a 
hearse with sable plumes and horses ; has stepped 
many a brave bridegroom leading his blushing 
bride, while the far-famed bells of Enderby pealed 
out loud and clear. 

It is nearly two centuries ago, and it is evening; 
the sun is setting. Sir Vincent Fleming stands 
rinder the gateway ; he is booted and spurred ; 
his jaded horse stands in the court-yard, and has 
been ridden fast and far. Sir Vincent puts a 
whistle to his lips and whistles loud and shrill ; 
he is looking across the wide holt with a smile^ — 
his eyes laugh under his thick black brows, and 
his long white hair is flowing free in the wind. 
He opens his arms wide, and there come flying 
towards him two little dark figures neck and 
neck, shrieking with laughter and -with glee. 
Panting, breathless from their long run, a boy 
and girl rush through the gateway, and leaj) 
boisterously into Sir Vincent’s arms. 

‘ My two little pets of Enderby ! ’ he cries, and 
there is a wail in his voice, half of sorrow and half 
of joy. 

‘An’ what have you brought us, father?’ asks 
Deborah, leaping and dancing in her gladness. ‘ I 
see your flaps are full ! — Nay, Charlie ; get away ; 
you shall not have father all to yourself ! ’ 

But the boy fights hard. ‘ You are a greedy 
Deb ! ’ he cried. ‘ Your thoughts are ever o’ sweet- 
meats an’ o’ toys.’ 

‘ Nay ; it is not so,’ retorted Deborah shrilly and 
scarlet as a rose. ‘ I am glad when things come. — 
But father, I am gladder to have you, come.’ 

‘ I believe thee, sweet heart ! ’ and Sir Vincent, 
lifting little Deborah to his shoulder, and taking 
his boy by the hand, turned towards the house. 

In those days many a care pressed hard on Sir 
Vincent Fleming. His beautiful wife, the mother 
of his children, lay dead in the little churchyard. 
For a short time the children had run wild ; then 
for a time Sir Vincent gave them a hard, hard 
step-mother, and the children went from bad to ! 
worse. Little Deborah cut her hair like a boy, 
and the two ran away from home. But ere long 
the hard step-mother died, leaving Sir Vincent 
fi'-ee and the children like two mad colts. Sir 
Vincent tried the experiment no more. He could 
not cope with his two wild ones ; they were be- 
yond him ; they were given over entirely to old 
Dame Marjory, and she voted them ‘ a handful.’ 
Never wilder youngsters trod the earth. The hot 
blood of the Flemings and the Stuarts, with a dash 
of cast not' so easily pedigree’d, coursed in their 
veins, and they could not brook a word of oj)po' 
sition or rei)roof. Dearly did they love their 
father, and dearly loved they one another— in a 
wild way more intensel}?' than either knew. 

One day they were running in one of their mad 
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games, ‘ Hare and Hounds,’ with all their village 
crew behind them, when their counse led .straight 
through the chiircliyard of Enderby. Vaulting 
over the low wall, they rushed bounding over the 
graves with yell and whoop and laughter. Soon 
the whole gay thoughtless throng passed away, i 
But an hour after, in the twiliglit, a boy aiid ; 
girl came gliding back alone hand in band ; halt- ; 
wistful and half-scared, they openerl the church- 
yard gate, Deborah urging forward Charlie. 

* What do you want ? asked the boy half sul- 
lenly. ‘ I ’ll not come ! ’ 

‘i do want,’ said little Deborah, ‘to go to 
mother’s grave ! Dost know what we did, Charlie 1 
An’ my heart has ached ever since, nor could I hunt 
the hare for thinkiii’ of it. We trampled over 
mother’s grave! When we jumped over yon wall, 

I tell you, Charlie, we ran on mother’s gravel 
Come with me, Charlie, an’ kneel dorvn to her to 
forgive you an’ me ! ’ In the highest state of excite- 
ment, the little child caught his unwilling hand. 

‘ But she won’t hear ns,’ said the boy ; ‘mother’s I 
gone to heaven, Marjory saith. Thou art a girl !’ 
lie cried, as they stood beside the grave. ‘ These 
be bones that lie here. It is like your fancies i 
Motlier’s gone to heaven, I tell you.’ 

‘That’s true,’ said Deborah ‘ but mother sees i 
her grave, an’ she looks down an’ has seen us run 
over it this day, an’ laugh ! Maybe she thinks we 
have forgot her ; maybe she thinks we have forgot 
the prayers she taught us. — 0 mother, it is not 
so!’ With unconscious and most exquisite fervour, 
the little Deborah fell on her knees, and raised 
her eyes and clasped hands to heaven ; ‘ We are 
. nanghty, but we ’ve not forgot you, sweet mother. 
Charlie has not forgot you, mother; an’ Charlie an’ 

: me look np to you as you are lookin’ down, an’ 
ask you to forgive us for treadin’ on your sweet 
grave. Mother, dear mother, forgive us !’ 

The boy stood looking on in dogged silence, knit- 
ting his brows ; but when he saw Deborah’s tears, 
tears rushed to his own bright eyes. "With a ery of 
assionate sorrow and remorse, he fliuig himself on 
is mother’s grave and cried as if his heart would 
break. Charlie Fleming had idolised his mother. 

He was two years older than Deborah ; he remem- 
bered the mother better. He never forgot her 
memory. Proud, reserved, and shy, he hid that 
memory in his heart, and would let no hand drag 
it forth. In his mad freaks, ivhen old Dame 
Marjory, driven to distraction, solemnly upbraided 
him about his ‘ poor dear mother ’ and what she 
would have thought, he mocked, and ran away i 
shouting his derisive laughter. Seldom would a I 
tear dim those bright roving eyes ; neither rod, nor | 
threat, nor lecture made Charlie Fleming quail ; 
clenching his teeth and his liands, he stood his 
ground like a little demon ; his stubborn heart 
would have broken rather than yield a whit. 

And what of Deborah Fleming ? she who, at 
eight years old, cut her flowing locks' like a boy, 
and ran away from home. She was not behind 
lier brother in mischief, wit, or daring ; wondrously 
bold was the spirit of the little Fleming. But the 
caprices of the child shall speak for themselves. 

. CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

One afternoon Deborah was playing by the 
lodge-gates with little Margaret Dinnage, the 
brnhifs child, when a tall gipsy woman strode to 
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Meg ran away witli ] middle of the table, looking very white and grave. 
’ ■ ' ‘ I should think it doth,’ she said ;, ‘yoti,^ a a 

gaby to ask it, Jordan Dinnage, Finish to tie 
my head ; and see that you do not tell father wh.6 
cast me down,’ she added with dignity. 

^ ^ , The little Slargaret was standing below, gazing 

all her life forgot that I upward at the operation in affright, with her 
‘ ■ round eyes and mouth wide open. 

^Tdl thy father r retorted old Jordan with 
said the woman, supreme disdain as he finished Ms surgery. ‘ Why, 
then imperiously: he would burn the camp and all the varniin in 
it for this. Fine times tliere ’d be for Endevby with 
them revengeful cats. They ’d he hurnin’ Euderby. 
We want a pretty Where wouldst thou he then V 

' ‘In the flames, Master Dinnage,’ said Deborah 
joolly. 

Old Jordan Dinnage laughed loud and long. 
'Thou art a little bold wench !’ he said ; then turn- 


i the gate and looked through. I -.-0 - - - 

I a scream of terror, hut Deborah stood and stared 
I rip at the gifisy. 

1 She was a tall woman, dressed in faded red, with 
! a yellow and scarlet shawl tied over her head ; 

1 long glittering rings in her ears, and black, black 
1 eyes.' Deborah never all 1 — I'"- f- ' 

; ivoinan looking through the gate j the vision was 
! riveted on her childish memory. 

I ‘Gome to me, pretty one,’ 
i tossing her head backward; ' 

: ‘ Come 1’ 

j ‘ Where 1 ’ asked Deborah. 

hi ‘ Over yonder— to the camp, ^ ^ 

one like ''thee. I am gettin’ old, child, an’ I want 
i you to come run arrauds an’ tell the fortunes 0 ’ cc 

f : the qual’ty.’ -o . _ „ 

‘ J am the quality,’ said Deborah gravely. ‘ Thou art a little bold wench ! ’ he said ; then turn- 

:j ‘You!’ retorted the gipsy, with sudden and ing to his little daughter, added with mock gravity : 
;i savage scorn, ‘ You are o’ the scum 0 ’ the airth !’ ‘Mistress Dinnage, well mayst thou gape an’ 
M Then in a moment the wild passion passed, she stare. Thy young mistress will he the death 0 ’ 
\ resumed her half-coaxing, half-imperative manner: me ; for floutin’ an’ for scorn, I never kuow’d her 
I ‘ Gome, come, pretty love ! ’ - equal.’ 

1 Deborah bad been half startled ; now she knew The little maiden went quietly home, rather 
not what to make of the gip.sy -woman. Did the proud of her bandaged head than not ; and the 
gipsy really like her, and wish to be kind? sight was so little novel to Dame Marjory’s eyes, 
i Deborah had never moved , her large wondering that well as she loved the child, she scarcely asked 
•' eyes from the gipsy’s face. a question. That night Deborah tossed in her 

‘Twill not come,’ she said, ‘without Charlie.’ little bed and could not sleep. The pain in her 
‘Well, fetch Charlie, quick!’ answered the gipsy head she heeded not ; her wild and fitful fancy 
‘ with intense eagerness, and stooping forward to was conjuring up the gipsy camp. A hundred 
whisper the words. Deborah drew back ; some- tall figures went trooping by, all with yellow and 
tMng within her rebelled ; the woman was too scarlet shawls tied over their heads ; and tall 
imperious and too bold. men with black eyes, and little children, little 

‘Charlie will not come,’ she answered; ‘he boys with beautiful black eyes and curly hair, 

hates gipsies,’ Dogs were lying about, and great pots full of meat 

‘ Then thou shalt come alone.’ Quick as thought were slung on poles over fires, and the red wateh- 
the long arm was thrust through the half-open gate fires blazed over all. She fancied all these men, 
and the iron hand round Deborah’s w'rist, as if to women, and children came and kneeled to her, 

■ draw her out, when Deborah cried at the top of and said she -u’as their queen. One little boy, more 
her voice: ‘Jordan, Jordan, Jordan!’ An old beautiful than the rest, said he was destined for 
man in a red waistcoat and his shirt sleeves came the kiixg, and she would he his wife. Then they 
running round the lodge from the wood, and at the hung about her necklets and bracelets, and set a 
same moment the gipsy woman, pushing Deborah crown upon her head, and the little maiden saw 
violently backward, darted away. Deborah was herself queen of the gipsies. Deborah loved 
thrown on the back of her head ; she got up at power, and knew the power of beauty. She 

■ once, and stood looking up at old JordaT^-' in fancied herself dancing before the gipsies, in 
silence, with her hand at the back of her heaej. the light of the fires, in a glitter and blaze of 

' ‘She hath hurt thee, the jade!’ said the old beauty, 
man indignantly, ‘ What has she been a-sayin’ On the other side of the room slept Dame Mar- 
aud a-doin’ to thee 1 ' jory ; she -was snoring loudly. Deborah, hot and 

Deborah gazed at her fingers : there was blood excited, sat up and gazed round ; she could -not 
on them; she raised her clear gray eyes to Jordan’s rest. She started up, and sped like a little ghost 
face. into the next room, to Charlie’s bedside ; sbe 

‘Why, she hath cut thy head open, my lassie, seized his arm, and shook it: ‘Charlie, Charlie !’ 
and .badly too ! I know them cussed gipsies ! The boy gave a cross snort. ‘ Charlie, art well 
■' Spiteful demons ! See ye never meddle with them awake? T. have somewhat to tell, love. The 

agen. This comes on it.’ And assuming a scold- gipsy camp is out on the fen, an’ to-morrow I am 

ing tone, the old man took Deborah’s hand and goin’ to visit them! You will come too Charlie, 
. hurried her angrily^ into the lodge. He -was for there he dogs an’ horses in plenty. An’ may- 

,j -frightened, very pitiful and very angry, all in one; hap you will be made the king. I mean to be 

j now he coaxed, now he threatened. the queen ; for the gipsy woman has been to the 

) . ‘bet me bind up thy broken head, my lassie ; gate this afternoon, an’ invited me to go an’ bring 
; it is broken badly. But thou’rt a brave little you along.’ 

' lady ! _ This comes 0 ’ meddlin’ ; thoukfc all too Charlie stared in the dim light, well awake then, 
inquisitive by half. Leave them gipsies alone ; yet very cross. ‘You ! You are always “ bringin’ 
or sure as thou’rt alive, I ’ll tell the master. Now me along,” forgettin’ you are the youngest by two 
then, thou’rt, a brave little lady. Doth it pain years. You are very wise an’ grand. I am 
thee, Lady Deb?’ He stooped to peer anxiously not so fond 0 ’ gipsy folk; they are sneaks and 
with his old gray eyes into his little mistress’s face, cowards.’ 

Deborah was sitting on a high chair in the ‘ Nay ; they are not ! If you are afeard, |’ll go 
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alone ; an’ I ’ll ride on tlie vans from one end o’ 
the world to the other. So "ood-e’en.’ 

‘Stay!’ cried the boy. ‘You say I am afeard. 
Then you know it is a lie ! A Flejning never 
knew fear. So father tells you. Dost say I am 
afeard?’ 

But Deborah, feeling the grasp of his hands on 
her arm, cried : ‘ bTay^ nay ; you are not afeard ! 
Belike you are wise/an’ that is why. But I ^yill 
go alone,’ 

‘Nay ; that you shall not !’ cried the boy, glad 
to see a way to change. ‘ "Why, they would kill 
you,’ he said, with an^air of superior wisdom and 
t'-icorn, ‘ If you will go, I go too. I will take my 
big stick, an’ (say not a word) a knife under my 
clothes, for tlie gipsy folk be sly as foxes, an’ in 
one minute might stick you through. I must be 
fully armed.’ 

‘ An’ so must I,’ quoth Deborah. 

‘ You V said the Imy in loud deri-sion ; ‘ you 
are a girl; though I ne’er knew the like for 
touiboyin’. Bun to bed; an’ we w’ill see what 
to-morrow brings.’ 

CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

The morrow saw Master Fleming and Mistress 
Deborah speeding along the fields, Charlie carried 
a mighty stick, cut from a tough ash-tree, and a 
knife beneath his skirts ; Deborah too, secretly, 
had a long blade concealed, to her own heart’s 
satisfaction. Drawm to clanger like moths to 
candle-flare, these little hardy Flemings sought 
an adventure after their own hearts. When they 
reached the level downs and the long expanse of 
shining water, the gipsy camp burst full on view. 
It was a sight fiimiliar to their eyes ; the dauntless 
Charlie knew it well. Many an hour, when Dame 
Marjory, shut in with her pickles and preserves, 
thought Master Fleming intent over his books, 
be was riding a bare-backed pony on the clowns 
amidst a ragged crew. Many a raid on those same 
camps had. Master Fleming dared ; and twice, 
hunted by them, had the bold boy fled for liberty, 
or life. "So that, knowing the gipsy nature, be 
did not approach the camp with Deborah without 
misgiving or unprepared for flight. 

‘ Now see ; if the gipsies curse or hunt us,’ he 
said to Deborah, as they paused, ‘that you do 
not lay hold ou me, but run for your life ; you can 
run like a bare ; so can I. They may not be best 
pleased to see us.’ 

With a heart that beat somewhat faster at her 
brother’s words, Deborah gave assent, and they 
advanced hand in hand. But in another moment 
their approach was seen by one ragged sentinel, 
and with slirill cries of delight they were sur- 
rounded by a weird elfin band. Their eyes were 
beautiful and black, as in Deborah’s ^vision ; but 
upon, close quarters, they were all rags and dirt. 
They swarmed round their ohl playmate, staring in 
dumb amaze at Deborah’s fair loveliness. Charlie 
clutched his stick. 

‘Now stand back!’ he cried, in a loud autho- 
ritative voice, ‘an’ I will give you copper pence.’ 
He struck his stick on the ground, and the ragged 
boys and girls all started back and stood in a 
circle round them. Deborah was ■ abashed and 
overwhelmed with admiration at her brother’s 
potent sway ; her eyes were riveted upon him. The 
youthful captain was aware of this, and with added 
dignity turned upon his troop : ‘ First, first,’ quoth 


he, ‘you must catch two ponies for IMisfcress 
Deborah an’ for me, the bigge.st an’ the best, an’ 
we wiU race you. The first one wdio wins gets the 
prize ; an’ if / win or Mistress Deborah -wins, we 
win the prize, an’ give it to the first man in : an’ 
that is fair play, seein’ our ponies must be the 
biggest an’ the best. But stay. Come on the 
common, and let them not see us in the camp. 
After the race is done, we will go an’ speak to 
your grandam, old Dame Shaw, and stay the 
night mayhap.’ 

With yells of glee the whole troop rushed 
hooting over the common, tearing hither and 
thither after colts as tameless. Deborah’s hat was 
off and her hair flying, the soul of glee was dancing 
in her eyes. They caught one restive steed ; in a 
moment she was across his back like a boy, and 
in another minute they were off ! Thus the hours 
fled away, all too fast for them ; all the largess of 
the young captain was thrown away and scrambled 
for. Deborah’s dress flew in tatters round her ; she 
looked the wildest gipsy of them all. 

Night came, and vainly through the shades of 
evening did old Dame Marjory, shading her 
eyes in the doorway, look for her truants. Sir 
Vincent was out, and not likely to return. At last 
she sought Jordan Dinnage, her ancient lover and 
Enderby’s right hand. ‘Jordan, hast seen Master 
Charlie and Lady Deb 1 A pretty kettle o’ fish to 
fry if they return not to-night, an’ the master 
comes home i’ the inornin’. Go seek them, for 
heaven’s sake, , man. I am distraught 1 ’ 

‘Why, this comes, Mistress Marjory, o’ lettin’ 
the young Master run wild; he’s a handful for 
thee ! I know’d how ’twoulcl end, when he ’s day 
an’ night out gipsyin’. There ’s where they be, Mis- 
tress Marjory, with the gipsies ; an’ thank yer 
stars if ye ever set eyes on them agen ! ’ 

Old Marjory turned as white as her apron, 
‘Now, don’t ye he goiu’ to frigiiten me, Jordan, 
But if ye speak truth, man, run with all the men 
you can get along, an’ hunt them gipsies down, 
an’ find my two poor dears. 0 their poor mother ! 
0 Jordan, Jordan, Jordan Dinnage ! ’ And Mar- 
jory, with her apron to her face, cried as if her 
true heart Avould break. 

This was too much for Jordan; he was arming 
already. Snatching a short rusty sword from 
the wall, and with one comforting hand-thud on 
Dame Marjory’s back, and a ‘Comfort thee, my 
lass ! ’ the active old man was off. The hue-and-cry 
was raised — all Enderby rang with it But behold 
the gipsy camp wms gone ! Smouldering fires black- 
ened the common ; no other trace of the fugitives 
was visible. But old Jordan rode and rode, with 
all his men behind him ; some on horseback, some 
on foot, they scoured the country far and near. 
In vain did Dame Maijory and the servants sit 
up till morning dawn. It was only late on the 
following day that the bailiff rode up the avenue 
with another horseman, one carrying a hoy before 
him, the other a girl ; the dresses of both men and 
children were torn and travel-stained, and the head 
of Jordan Dinnage tied up. At this sight Dame 
Marjory ran forward and screamed, and all the 
women screamed. , 

‘Here he thy childer,’ said Jordan ; ‘an’ a hard 
fight we made for it. Keep a tight hand on ’em, 
Dame Marjory ; but no scoldin’ yet.’ 

So Charlie and Deborah, looking penitent and 
demure, but rejoicing madly in their hearts at 
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, seeing home again, ran in. They ivere feasted 
royally in. the servants' hall that day ! 

For many days Sir Yinccnt did not return, and 
Jordan Dinnage hept a sharp watch on the gate, 
to see that the children did not stir beyond. The 
old vicar called on the little culprits ; he looked 
to clannt them by his words and presence. He was 
a sad-looking man with a long sallow face ; yet 
some qutiint humour lurked in his nature too. 
Severely he bade Dame Jlarjory send ‘Master 
and Mistress Fleming ’ to him. The boy stoutly 
rebelled ; but at last hand in hand, scrubbed and 
ruMed, tliey were u.shered into the room whore the 
awful vicar sat. Charlie was dressed in a little 
black velvet doublet and ho.se, with silk stockings 
and buckle-shoes, and ribbons at his knees ; his 
long red-brown hair rvas cut square on his white 
ibreheadj and flowed loose on his shoulders ; his lips 
were set firm, hi.s brown brows were knit, and his 
eyes, large dark and sombre like a stag’s, glowered 
defiantly beneath them. Mistress lieborah was 
dressed in pale blue silk, pointed to her fairy 
shape, and trimmed with rose-coloured ribbons ; 
her hair was in hue like her brothei’’s, and cut the 
same in front, but falling lower behind, and tied at 
the end with a how ; her lips were apart, and her 
white teeth gleamed with irrepressible humour ; 
her large bright eyes, gray like a falcon’s, gleamed 
with laughter too ; she half hung behind her 
brother, with her head upon his shoulder, saucy 
yet shy. . 

The vicar, _ in his long black clothes, gazed upon 
the pretty picture from a high-backed chair, stern, 
melancholy, resigned. The little Flemings stood 
before him just as they liad entered. ‘ Children,’ 
quoth the vicar of Enderhy, ‘it hath aflbrded me 
great grief to hear of thy misdeeds ; they have been 
reprehensible in the extreme. Thou hast encour- 
aged vagabondism, and run near becoming vaga- 
bonds thyselves ; in fine, thou hast outraged 
propriety and set all social laws at defiance. To 
thee, Charles, I should have looked, in thy father’s 
absence, to set an example to thine inferiors, to 
guard the house, and to protect thine infant sister 
(or little better than an infant, either in years or 
discretion). Thou hast proved thyself, Charles, 
incapable of either charge ; indeed, if thou art not 
sent to school, to feel a master’s rod, I entertain 
great fears for thy future, and so I shall inform thy 
father. To thee. Mistress Deborah, I say little ; 
thou art young and inexperienced, though much 
given to vanity, it is said, both in dress and person ; 
but though thou art as yet incorrigible, I would 
have thee reform, and entertain some hopes of 
thee. Thou art the future mistress of this house ; 
how then, when thou comest to years of discretion, i 
wilt thou fulfil thy duties of mistress and of 
hostess, if thou dost now run wild amid grooms 
and gipsies 1 Mistress Fleming, Mistress Fleming, 
I have ranch against thee ! What induced thee the 
second tiraeto run away from such aliome as this?’ 

I But Deborah only hung her head and smiled. 

! Then quoth Charlie sturdily, glowering with his 
red-hrown. eyes: ‘She loves the gipsies, like to 
me.’ 

‘Charles, Charles!’ said the vicar, ‘I will not 
handy words with thee. Forsake such evil cora- 
, and stick to thy Latin, more.’ 
don’t love Latin, Master Vicar, an’ never 

shall.’ 


‘Goodsooth, thou wilt and shall. What wouldst 
thou be ? Wouldst idle here all thy days?’ 

‘ I ’d he a soldier.’ 

‘ A soldier ? An ungodly set ! ’ 

‘ Father say.s the prie-sts are the ungodly one.s.’ 

At this the vicar held his peace in despair. 

‘I’d be a gipsy queen,’ chimed in Deborah’s 
treble voice. ‘ Dost not love the gipsies, Aluster 
Vicar ? When I am a woman grown I ’ll run oil 
and travel over the world — I will ! Charlie does 
not love .Latin; no more do I love Dame Marjory’s 
lessons.’ And forgetting her fear, she nestled up 
to the vicar’s side' and gazed up wdtli her laughing 
dauntless eyes. At that moment the clank of 
horse’s hoofs resounded on the stones of the court- 
yard. 


A TYEOLESE CAT ASTEO.PHK 
Many and varied are the calamities to which 
those people are exposed who have their abodes 
among the grim mountain iastnesses of Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol, or indeed who live in any 
similarly situated region, where Nature still reigns 
in undisputed majesty, and manifests her power 
by those swift and awful catastrophes which strike 
terror to the hearts of all who come within their 
influence. In winter the snow falls heavily and 
constantly, and forms a huge overhanging mass, 
that overtops the often narrow pass below, and is 
suspended, like the sword of Damocles, by the. 
slightest possible retaining hold ; a trifling noise, 
such as the discharge of a rifle or even the pro- 
longed blast of the Alpine horn, being sometimes 
sufficient to dislodge the vast snow-wreath, and 
send it gliding on its silent hut deadly course 
towards the valley beneath. The destruction 
caused by the overwhelming avalanche is too well 
known to need description; Scarcely a Swiss, 
hamlet or mountain pass but has its record of 
some sad calamity caused by the resistless force of 
those fatal snow'-falls. Single travellers, parties 
varying in number, chalets, and even entire 
villages, have on diflerent occasions been buried 
under tlie snow ; no warning having been afforded 
to the hapless victims till the icy pall of death 
descended relentlessly upon them, and hid them, 
sometimes for long months, sometimes for ever, 
from their fellow-men. 

Those who live on the banks of the narrow, 
swift-running torrents that intersect the valleys, 
have another danger to encounter. Those little 
streams, greatly swollen in summer by the melting 
, of the snow on the higher ranges of the mountains, 
frequently overflow their boundaries and spread 
destruction and death around. If, as occasionally 
happens, the stream becomes choked by debris 
from the overhanging precipices, it is turned aside 
from its natural channel, andfiow.s in quite another 
direction ; sometimes forming in its progress a lake 
or a small tarn, -which never again subsides, and 
■which may destroy in a moment the long and 
arduous labour of the husbandman. 

A third and even more tremendous catastroplie 
is that known as a berg-fali or mountain land- 
slip ; when an overhanging portion of some steep 
precipice becomes loosened from its foundations, 
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and on some unusual impetus being given to 
it, topples suddenly over and hurls itself upon 
the plain beneath it. These berg-falls occur very 
frequently in the Tyrol, sometimes occasioning 
comparatively little damage, and even adding an 
element of picturesqneness to the great natural 
beauty of the region ; 'while on other occasions 
tljey are followed by widespread havoc and 
destruction. 

In 1771 a terrible calamity of this nature befell 
the little village of Alleghe, situated on the hanks 
of the river Conlevole, not lar from the to'wn of 
Caprile in the Tyrol. The district -was a fertile 
and beantifui one, with several scattered villages 
surro^rnded by orchards and corn-fields, and pro- 
tected from the fierce blasts of w'inter by the 
range of high mountains, wliich were at once its 
safeguard and its peril. At the base of one of the 
loftiest of this groat range, called Monte Pezza, 
stood the little Village of Alleghe. In the month 
of January, when the mountains around were all 
covered with heavy snow, a charcoal-hurner was 
at his work in the woods of Monte Pezza, when 
his attention was suddenly arrested by a distinctly 
tremulous movement of the ground, and by the 
frequent rattliu" down of stones and debris from 
the rocky precipices behind him. These were 
sufficient indications of danger to the practised 
ear of the mountaineer. He knew too weU the 
portents of those overwhelming catastrophes that 
are continually to be dreaded ; and on listening 
more attentively, he became convinced that •serious 

f ieril was impending. Even as he watched, several 
arge boulders became detached from the face of 
the mountain, and rolled down to a considerable 
distance ; ■\yhile at interv'als the trembling motion 
of the ground was too evident to be mistaken. 
It was growing late in the afternoon, and darkness 
wo\i:ld soon fall on the valley ; so hastily quitting 
his \vork, he made the best of his way down to 
the nearest village, and with the excitement natu- 
rally caused by anxiety and fear, he told the 
inhabitants of the alarming indications he had 
just witnessed, and urged them to make their 
escape without loss of time from the threatened 
danger. Strangely enough, they seem to have 
attached no value to the signs of approaching 
mischief which the man described to them ; and 
it would appear that they considered the falling 
debris to be attributable to some accidental snow- 
slip, caused possibly by the warm rays of the 
noonday sun. 

Whatever they may have thought, they paid 
no heed to the warning ; and the charcoal-burner 
having clone all he could to save them from the 
threatened calamity, went on as fast as possible to 
carry his terrible news to three otlier villages, which 
were all directly exposed to the like danger. But 
they also utterly clisbelieved in it, ancl laugbed 
at the lears of the poor man, whose breathless and 
agitated condition clearly testified to the truth 
of his conviction that a very great peril was 
close at hand. One and all, they refused to quit 
their dwellings ; and the charcoal-hurner, having 
vainly endeavoured to awaken them to a sense 
of their danger, quitted the spot himself, and 
sought shelter elsewhere. Plours passed, and no 
further disturbance of any kind taking place, the 
villagers concluded the whole thing to have been 
a false alarm, and at night all retired to rest as 
usual, without apparently a shadow of misgiving. 


Suddenly, in the tnidst of the silence and darknes's, 
a fearful crash of falling rocks sounded far and 
wide through the valley’ ; and when the first rays 
of the sun lighted up the mountain peaks, ‘ a 
terrible scene of ruin and death was revealed. 
The four little hamlets had entirely cUsappeareil ; 
two of them, those that lay nearest to the slopes 
of Monte Pezza, were completely buried under an 
immense mass of fallen earth" and rocks ; the 
other two "were submerged beneath the waters of 
the river Cordevole, which had been driven from 
its course by the berg-fall, and had spread out 
into what is now known as the Lake of Alleghe. 
Ilone of the unhappy victims had a moment’s 
time for escape, even had escape been possible. 
The rushing down of the mountain was instan- 
taneous, and buried them as they lay sleeping ; 
and the water flowed with impetuous rapidity into 
the irnprotected villages, not one inmate of which 
survived to relate the experiences of that awful 
night. 

Some months passed ; and the fir.st horror of 
the catastrophe had a little faded, when another 
berg-fall took place, again followed by lamentable 
consequences. It occurred in the month of May 
and in daylight ; but a much smaller loss of life 
was the result, though the destruction of property 
was even greater than on the previous occasion. 
Owing to the tremendous force exerted by the 
falling debris, the waters of the lake, which had 
never subsided since its formation, instantaneously 
rose into an enormous wave, and rushed violently 
up the valley ; wrecking houses and farm-buildings, 
destroying the flourishing orchards and corn-fields, 
and carrying away a portion of the parish church 
of a village which had been re-called Alleghe, 
after the submersion of the first of that name. 
The organ of this church was forcibly swept to a 
considerable distance ; and a tree borne along on 
the mighty wave was clashed into an open window 
of the cure’s house, while lie was sitting at dinner, 
the servant who was attending on him being killed 
on the spot. Many lives were lost during this 
second great herg-lall, and terrible consternation 
was created in the minds of tlie inhabitants of the 
district, which seemed to have been so specially 
singled out for misfortune. 

Since tliat time, however, no other serious dis- 
aster has befallen them ; the huge mountains of 
the neighbourhood have not again hurled death 
and ruin on the smiling valley at their feet ; and 
the little lake of Alleghe, the principal memorial 
of the catastrophe, is only an added beauty to the 
lovely scenery which surrounds it, and lias there 
in serene tranquillity, all unconscious of the heat- 
ing hearts for ever stilled beneath its waters, of the 
happy homes rendered dark and desolate by its 
cold cruel wave. More than a hundred years have 
passed since then ; many generations of villagers 
have lived and died, and the recollection of the 
great berg-falls of 1771 has faded into a mere 
tradition of the place ; but yet, looking down into 
the clear depths of the lake, on a day when there 
is no wind to raise ripples on its surl'ace, the out- 
lines of the submerged villages can be distinctly 
traced. Roofs ancl walls of houses can yet be 
distinguished; it is even said that the belfry of 
the church is visible, flights of stairs, and many 
otlier relics of the past life of the drowned inhabi- 
tants. 

On the 21st of May in each year, the date of 
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the second of those great disasters, a solemn com- fork, a contact-piece, a telegraphic wire, and a key 
memorative service is celebrated in the little to set the fork in vibration, 

church of Alleghe, and masses are performed for Mr Elisha Gray appears to have made a more 

the souls of tlioss who perished in the two fatal definite advance in this direction. He has trans- 
ber^-ialls of 1771. mitted the pianoforte sounds of a concert through 

.■ the wire of an electric telegraph. The performer 

AT\TT played at Philadelphia, to an andionce at New 
SINGING AND TALKING BY TELEGRAPH. York, ninety miles distant. The apparatus may 
Peoplk are already to a certain extent acquainted be called a telephonic piano ; it transmits the 
through the newspapers with what is called the sounds of that instrument, but of no other. Public 
Telephone, or instrument for transmitting musical performances of this kind were given in the early 
sounds to a distance. We wish to say something months of the present year. On one evening the 
of this novelty. The conveyance of sound by instrument was played at Chicago, and the music 
means of an electric wire, has been practised heard at Milwaukie, eighty-seven miles distent, 
through the instrumentality of the hdl telegraph, The Last Hose of Summer, Yankee Doodle, The Sweet 
used occasionally, though much less frequently By-and-bg, and Home, Sweet Home are named as 
than apparatus of a different kind. The signaller the tunes thus played. On a second occasion the 
does not himself ring a hell, but sets in vibration apparatus triumphed over a distance of no less 
a bell at the further or receiving end of the than two hundred and eighty-four miles, from 
wire. The electric current, passing through the Chicago to Detroit; not much vvas attein})ted in 
wire, acts upon a small magnet, and this in its actual music, but the sounds w'efe audible at this 
turn acts upon a small bell or its hammer. By a great distance. Two instruments are required, a 
preconcerted arrangement, one single sound is transmitter and a receiver. There is a kcjybouvd 
understood to denote a particular letter or word ; of two octaves (available therefore only for simple 
two denote another letter or word ; three quickly melodies), a tuning bar, an electro-magnet, and an 
repeated, have a separate meaning ; three sepa- electric circuit. The play on the keys with the 
rated by unequal intervals of silence, another fingers produces vibrations, thuds, molecular move- 
— and so on. The I’Cceiver must have a quick ments, in rhythmical succession ; these are trans- 
ear, and much practice is necessary for a due mitted by tlie electric ’wixa to the receiving appa- 
fulfilment of his duties. Although the plan has ratus at the other end. This receiving apparatus 
an advantage in enabling him to understand a is a large sounding-box, on which is mounted an 
message in the dark as^well as in the light, it has electro^inagnet. The box intensities the sounds by 
more than equivalent disadvantages ; among which its sonorousness, through the medium of the slight 
is the fact that it leaves no permanent record. touches which the magnetised iron gives to the 
But talking hy electricity conveying the actual box at every expansion or elongation which the 
sounds of the voice for many miles— what are we electro-magnetism gives it. Delicate experiments 
to think of this? And a song— the words, the have shewn that there is a minute difference in the 
music, and rtie actual quality of the singer’s voice ; length of a' bar of iron when magnetised and 
does not this seem almost beyond the powers of demagnetised; and Mr Gray appears to have taken 
such a mode of transmission ? Who first thought advantage of this property in causing his mag- 
of such a thing is not now known. Yery likely, netised bar to give a succession of taps to the 
as in most great inventions, the same idea occurred resonant box. We believe that the apparatus 
to many persons at different times, hut was laid requires wholly new setting for each tune. If so, 
aside because the mode of realising it was not sufd- the system bears the same relation to real piano- 
ciently app^ent. _ ^ forte playing as the barrel organ does to tbe church 

It was about 1860 that Reis invented a con- organ ; it does not lend itself to the spontaneous 
trivance for employing a stretched membrane or extempore effusions of the player, 

vibrating to particular pitch or note ; a contact- More comprehensive, so far as the scientific 

piece was adjusted near the membrane ; and a descriptions enable us to judge, is Bell’s telephone, 
series of rapid contacts sent a series of clicks along for the transmission of talk and sing-song as well 
an electric wire to an electro-magnetic receiver at as of instrumental sounds. If present indications 
the other end. But the apparatus could only should be really justified by future results, the 
convey one note or musical sound. imagination can scarcely picture the nunrber of 

Four or five years ago, Mr Edison, a telegraphic practical applications that may ensue. The in- 
engineer at Newark in New Jersey, made an ventor, Mr Graham Bell, went to America in 1871. 
attempt m this direction. It is known that, in He is the son of Mr Alexander Melville Bell, 
one form of automatic chemico-feleetrie telegraph, whose system of ‘ Yisible Speech ’ has attracted a 
signals are recorded by sending an electric current good deal of notice on both sides of the Atlantic, 
through prepared paper saturated with a chemical Both father and son have been practically engaged 
agent which changes in colour wherever the cur- in perfecting a system for teaching the duriilj to 
rent touches it ; the paper is moved on equably, speak ; and Mr Graham Bell set himself the task 
teid a pen or stylus rests upon it, conveying the of accomplishing something which would justify 
m^nlse received from the electric wire. Mr him in saying ; ‘ If I can make a deaf-mute talk, 
Edison has tried to devise an arrangement for pro- so can I make iron talk.’ 

ducing sound as well as discoloration, something Mr Bell, when at Salem in Massachusetts, began 

lor the ear to hear as well as something else for 

the eye, to see. We are not aware whether his * The subject of ‘Visible Speech' is not unfamiliar to 
experiments have been sufficiently successful to readers of Chambers's Juwmal In the number for 
produce a practically useful result ^ 3suceinct account of the system is given--a 

Tri M To r.„v.+ ....An,!.. r system intended to remedy the utter want of .agreement 

xi, 1 ; ’f. 'n sent, audible signals from between the appearance and the somid of a letter or a 

Fredericia to Copenhagen, by means of a .tuning- word. 
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to turn bis attention to this subject, tlxe telegraphy- 
of sound, or telephony, in 1872 ; but three years 
elapsed before the matter assumed such a form as 
to enable him to send a little musical message 
through a t\TO-mile wire. Securing his invention 
by a patent, he gave his first public exhibition of 
the system in the autumn of 1876. The talk or 
speaking of an operator at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, was lieard at Boston, in the ordinary 
conversational tones. It does not appear that the 
actual quality or timbre of the voice was distin- 
guishable, but only a voice, speaking certain 
words. Early in the present year, however, 
furtlier improvements were made in the apparatus 
which enabled it to shew even this kind of deli- 
cacy ; that is, it transmitted not merely the words 
in sound, Mt also the tones and inliections of 
different voices. Singing being, in regard to 
acoustics, only one variety of speaking, it follows 
almost as a matter of course that if the apparatus 
can talk it can also sing. . Accordingly, a lady 
sang The Last Rose of Summer, and was distinctly 
heard at the distaixt station ; the sounds ' had 
about the same effect as if tlie listeners were at i 
the rear of a concert-hall, say a hundred feet from : 
the singer,’ The sounds of laughter and applatise 
were similarly transmitted, with the proper rhythm 
and key or musical pitch. In instrumental music 
a violin could be distinguished from a violoncello ; 
a test more delicate than would be supposed ly 
many persons. 

In all the earlier experiments of Professor Bell, 
he employed galvanic batteries to produce the 
current ; but these were afterwards dispensed with, 
and their place supplied by permanent magnets. 
With this improved arrangement, sounds were 
conveyed through a wire to a distance of a hundred 
and forty-three miles, from Boston to' North Con- 
way in New Hampshire. Last February a lecture 
was delivered, on the subject of Telephony, by 
Professor Bell at Salem, and was audible, word for 
word, at Boston. In order to shew that the trans- 
mission is equally available in both directions, 
provided the proper apparatus is at both ends, the 
lecture from Salem to Boston was followed on the 
same evening' by singing and speech-making from 
Boston to Salem, 

From the patent specifications and from the 
descriptions in American scientific journals, it 
would appear that a phonographic reporter of 
some skill is needed, to translate the audible 
sounds into words and write them down. We 
must first comprehend, however, the mode in 
which the sonorous transmission through the wire 
is brought about ; for this it is which really con- 
stitutes the principle of the telephone. Ordinary 
telegraphic coils of insulated wire are applied to 
the poles of a powerful compound qxermanent 
magnet ; aixd in front of these is a thin vibrating 
diaphragm or membrane, vvith a metallic con- 
tact-piece cemented to it. A mouth-piece or 
trumpet mouth, fitted to collect and intensify 
waves of sound, is placed near the other surface | 
of the diaphragm. It is known that the motion ' 
of steel or iron in front of the poles of a magnet 
creates a disturbance of electricity in coils sur- 
rounding those polos ; and the duration of this 
current will coincide with the vibratory motion^ of 
the steel or iron. When, therefore, the human voice 
(or any other suitable sound) impinges through 
the tube against the diapiiragm, the diaphragm 


itself begins to vibrate, and the contact-piece 
awakens (so to speak) electrical action in tlm coils 
of wire surrounding the poles of the magnet ; not 
a current, hut a serie.s of undulations, something 
like those produced by the voice in the air around 
ns. The undulations in the coil produce a current 
in the ordinary telegraph wire with which it is 
placed in connection. A similar apparatus at the 
other end is hereby set in action, but in reverse 
order ; that is, the wire affects another coil, the 
coil . another diaphragm, and the diaphragm 
another tube, in which the sounds are reproduced 
in audible vibrations. 

It is said that even a whisper can in this way 
be reproduced at a distance, tlie maximum extent 
of which may possibly be much greater than has 
yet been achieved. At one of the exhibitions 
given to illustrate this system, Professor Bell 
stationed himself in the Eyceum at Salem; Mr 
T. A. Watson at Boston. An intermittent current, 
sent through the eighteen miles of telegraphic 
wire, produced in the telephone a horn-like sound. 
The Morse alphabet was then transmitted in 
musical sounds, audible throughout the lecture- 
hall, Then the sounds of an organ were made to 
act upon the apparatus, and these in like manner 
were transmitted ; two or three tunes being dis- 
tinctly beard in succession at Boston. Professor 
Bell then signalled to Mr Watson to sing a song ; 
this was done, and the words as well as the tune 
of the song heard. A si>eech was then made at 
Boston in the simple words : ‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men, it gives me great pleasure to be able to. 
address yon this evening, although I am in Boston 
and yon in Salem.’ This speech was heard dis- 
tinctly in the Lyceum at Salem, and was followed 
by many questions and answers sent to and fro. 

If monotones he ‘adopted instead of those varia- 
tions in pitch which belong to ordinary music, it 
is believed that several telephonic messages may 
be sent through the same wire at the same time. 
It would be agreed on beforehand that all sounds 
in C (for instance) shall be intended for one station 
alone ; all those in D for another station, and so 
on ; each diaphragm would vibrate in the manner 
belonging to the sound-waves impinging upon it ; 
but each station would attend only to tho.se in a 
particular pitch. Such is the theory. Whether 
it can be practically carried into effect, the future 
must shew. 

Mr Cromwell Varley, during his researches in 
duplex telegraph^’-, produced an apparatus which 
he is now trying to apply to telephonic purposes. 
A limited amount of success was achieved in July 
of the present yeai', through an electric wire con- 
necting two concert-halls in London ; but the 
apparatus requires further development. _ It com- 
prises among other details a series of tuning-forks, 
one for each note. 

There does not, so far as description goes, appear 
a probability that telephones would be so applic- 
able as the machines already in use for ordinary 
telegraphic; purposes ; for reasons which we need 
not'cletail here. The conveyance of sound is the 
novelty; and whimsical suggestions have been put 
forth concerning the possible results, sucb as the 
following : ^ One of the first steps which a young 
couple, upon their engagement, would naturally 
take, would be to have the speaking-wires laid down 
to their respective rooms, and then, at any time, far 
from the curious eye of the world, they would be 
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able to indulge in sweet converse.’ Another : ‘ Tire 
extension of the system might not prove so plea- 
sant in other cases. Thus, for example, university 
authorities might take it into their heads to attach 
an instrument to every room in the college, in 
order that the young men might report that they 
were steadily at work every quarter of an _hour.’ 
Another ; ‘ It is hardly going too far to anticipate 
the time when, from St James’s Hall as a centre. 
Ml’ Gladstone will be able to speak to the ears of 
the whole nation collected at a hundred different 
towns, on Bulgarian atrocities, or some other topic 
of burning interest. Hor need we despair of 
seeing Herr Wagner, from his throne at Bayreuth, 
dispensing the “ Music of the Future” in one mon- 
ster concert to St Petersburg, Vienna, London, 
Hew York — ^in short, to all the musical world at 


‘HELEN’S BABIES’ AND ‘OTHER PEOPLE’S 
CHILDREN.’ 

The two small volumes which give the title to this 
article, afford an amusing account of the troubles 
that befell Mr Burton in ten day-s, during which he 
somewhat rashly undertook the supervision of his 
sister Helen’s Babies, the best children in the world 
(so their mother assures him), and of the vicissi- 
tudes through which, his young wife subsequemiy 
passed, while endeavouring to manage ‘Other 
People’s Children.’ To many, the incidents will 
appear too ridiculous ; but it is to be kept in mind 
that the children are American, who for the most 
part are allowed to do pretty much as they like, 
and who, amongst other tastes, possess an untiring 
voracity for ‘ candy,’ 

When we first make his acquaintance, Harry 
Burton, a salesman of white goods in New York, 
is a bachelor aged twenty-eight, and is in sojue 
doubt as to where he shall spend a short holiday, , 
so as to secure a quiet time for reading ; when he 
receives a letter from his married sister, Mrs 
Lawrence, asking him to go to her house, while 
she is absent with her husband on a few days’ 
visit to an old school-fellow. She admits that she 
is not quite disinterested in making the request, 
as she shall feel easier about her two small boys 
Budge and Toddie, aged respectively five and three, 
if there is a man in the house ; hut promises him 
undisturbed quiet, and leisure for improving his 
mind. 

Mr Burton accepts with alacrity, having a vivid 
recollection of a lovely house, exquisite flowers, 
first-rate horses, and unexceptionable claret and 
cigars; to which the remembrance of the pqre 
eyes and serene expression of his elder nephew 
(whom he has only seen on flying visits to his 
sister) lends an additional charm. It occasions 
him a slight misgiving when the driver of the fly 
in which he proceeds from Hillcrest Station to 
Mrs Lawrence’s house, alludes to his young 
relatives as ‘iropS;’ and it is not without some 
heart-sinking that he meets them on the road, in 
torn and disreputable garments, each hearing a 
dirty knotted towel, which Budge promptly informs 




his uncle are ■ not towels, but ‘ lovely dollies.’ 
Mr Burton is self-sacrificing enough to hoist the 
boys into the carriage ; and it is rather hard on 
him that, just as Toddie raises an awful yell, on 
being forbidden to try and open a ^mluable watch, 
they should meet another carriage containing 
Miss Mayton, a charming lady, whose presence at 
Hillcrest, we imagine, may have had something 
to do with determining Mr Burton’s movements. 
However, the lady is gracious in spite of the dusty 
and heated appearance of her admirer, caused by 
his contest with Toddie, and he arrives at his 
destination in a celestial frame of mind. 

He is rather dismayed when left alone with 
his nephew’s at the supper-table, feeling that he : 
will get nothing to eat while he is called upon 
to supply the inexhaustible demands of the two 
young cormorants ; and at the conclusion of the 
meal ho hastily rids himself of them, as he fondly 
hopes, for the night. Vain hope ! As he strolls 
in the garden smoking a cigar, dreaming of Alice 
Mayton, enjoying the fragrance of the roses, and 
above all the perfect stillness of everything 
around, he is roused from his reverie by heai’ing 
Budge’s voice overhead, and is met by a demand 
from a little w’hite-robed figure for ‘ stories.’ Mr 
Burton is too tender-hearted to resist the wistful 
expression of Budge’s countenance, and he com- 
plies ; but he fails to compare favourably as a 
raconteur with the absent papa ; and Budge 
assuming the position of narrator himself, gives 
Ms version of tl^e history of Jonah. We cannot 
help laughing at his description 'of the prophet, 
who ‘ found it was all darlc inside the whale, an’ 
there wasn’t any fire there, an’ ’twas all wmt, an’ 
he couldn’t take off his clothes to dry, cos there 
wasn’t no place to hang em.’ Songs succeed to 
stories, and at length Uncle Harry thinks he is 
free ; but he reckons without his host. Budge 
insists that his uncle shall hear him say his- 
prayers in the exact manner in which ‘papa 
always does concluding his devotions by an 
immediate and pressing request for candy. But 
Toddie’s prayer must be said first, in which a 
special petition is offered for the welfare of his 
‘ dolly.’ Then, the candy being forthcoming, there 
arises a clamour for pennies, drinks, and finally for 
the ‘dollies which tiresome objects being found, 
Uncle Harry once more beats a retreat, and settles 
himself for a little serious reading, experiencing, 
however, one more interruption from Budge, who 
appears before Mm and requests his blessing before 
he finally turns in. Papa says ‘ God bless evcri/- 
body,' persists the hoy, when his uncle endeavours 
to satisfy him with a simple ‘ God bless you ; ’ and 
we* fully echo Mr Burton’s sentiment: ‘ Bless your : 
tormenting honest little heart, if men trusted God 
as yon do your papa, how little business there ’d he 
for the preachers to do!’ The remainder of the 
night is tranquil enougb, for w’e pass over such 
minor incidents as shrieks from Toddie for his 
dreadful ‘dolly,’ which has been mislaid among 
the bed-clothes, and the very early rising of Budge, 
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wLo is up with tlie lark, doing his best to rouse 
his uncle (whose room conimuuicutes with that of 
the boys) from his morning sleep. Who could find 
the heart to be angry with the small sinner who 
apologises for his misdeeds by saying : * I was only 
a lovin’ you cos you was good an’ brought us candy. 
Papa lets us love him whenever we want to — every 
inorniir he does.’ 

We draw a veil over Mr Burton’s feelings when, 
on the following morning, it becomes manifest that 
Toddic (whom his mother believes to have an 
artistic and poetic soul) has been seized with a 
passion, for investigation, and has dived deep into 
the mysteries of all his uncle’s most precious 
belongings, the result being — ^chaos. That after 

this Mu Barton should insist upon locking the 
door of communication, can scarcely he a matter of 
surprise ; and accordingly an e.xpedition is made 
into the neighbouring town to obtain a new key 
— ^Toddie having dropped the one belonging to the 
door down the well — during which, the conduct of 
the two hoys is simply angelic. The more spiri- 
tual part of their nature comes to the surface; their 
childish imaginations are impressed by the lovely 
panorama of the distant city which lies outspread 
before them glistening in the sunshine ; and as the 
pure young voices speak familiarly of the other 
world and of the dead baby-hrother Phillie who is 
; up there with God, we feel how’ near those white 
souls are to heaven. The uncle finds their con- 
versation so improving that the drive is prolonged 
to the ‘Falls,’ where, suddenly becoming all boy 
again, they nearly madden their unhappy guardian, 
who has turned away for a moment to light a 
cigar, by hanging as far as possible over the cliff, 
trying hard to overbalance themselves. As he 
drags them away, his heart is in his mouth. Budge 
screams; ‘Oh, Upcle Harry, I bunged over more 
thanToddie did.' nVell, I— I— I— I-I— I bunged 
over a good deal anyhoto,’ says Toddie in indignant 
self-defence. To chronicle all the sufferings in- 
flicted by the two dreadful yet irresistible young 
‘imps’ on their unfortunate uucle, %vould be 
impossible. Our deepest sympathies are aroused 
w'hen he despatches to Miss Maytoii a box con- 
taining a lovely bouquet, and he finds it is deli- 
vered to her containing only Toddie’s remarkable 
‘dolly,’ which he has contrived to substitute for 
the flowers. We groan in concert with Mr Burton 
when his nephews dance frantic war-dances on his 
chest, a proceeding which with cruel sarcasm they 
call a ‘ i'roolie ; ’ and our pity follows him through 
the day, as he is alternately ordered by those im- i 
porions young gentlemen to produce candy and 
pennies, to tell them Scripture stories (the imagi- 
native Toddie evincing a decided leaning towards 
the ghastly), to sing songs, to cut whistles, and to 
gather ‘jacks,’ a plant wliich grows where there is 
plenty of mud, and whence they all emerge with 
their Sunday splendour considerably dimmed, in 
which condition of course they meet Miss Mayton. 

In spite of their incessant mischief, their ovter- 
powering activity of mind and body — which must 
have induced the feeling in i\'Ir Burton of heiqg 
pennaiientl}^ located on. a barrel of gunpowder 
lighted match in hand — it is impossible not to 
love the honest little souls, whose svorst sins often 
proceed from the very best intentions ; and accord- 


ingly W'e do love Budge dearly, when, on the 
following day, he surpasses all _ his previous 
achievements and covers himself with glory. 
Uncle Harry announces his intention of taking the 
boys to see Miss Mayton, and adjourns to the 
garden to arrange another bouquet, which Toddie I 
is to present as a propitiatory offering. The 
children take great interest in the proceedings, and 
learning that Miss Mayton is the destined recipient 
of the nosegay, Budge asserts that she is ‘just like 
a cake and announcing that lie ‘just loves her,’ 
puts to hi.s uncle the embarrassing query; ‘ Don’t 
youV ‘Well, I respect her very highly, Bridge, ’ 
replies that individual ; and in answer to his 
interrogator, explains the meaning of the \yord 
respect as applied to Miss [Mayton in such fashion, 
that that dreadfully acute infant comes to the con- 
clusion that ‘’spect and love means just the same 
thing.’ Jilr Burton at this point judges it prudent 
to break off the conversation, and the trio start on 
their expedition. The bouquet is delivered with- 
out contre-temps ; Mis.s Mayton is graciousne.ss itself; 
arid the visit proceeds so satisfactorily that they 
agree to remain to dinner. Uncle Harry h;is ins 
misgivings; but beyond the upsetting of the con- 
tents of a j)late into Miss Mayton’s lap, his nephews’ 
conduct is so very blameless, that it is with no 
feeling but that of lover-like ecstasy, that he finds 
himself seated in the deepening trvilight by the 
side of the woman he adore.s, his eyes making con- 
feas;ion of his weakne-ss. Suddenly a voice from 
between them murmurs in siveet tones: ‘Uncle 
Harry ’spects you, Miss Mayton.’ 

‘ Suspects me ! Of what, pray?’ asks the lady. 

‘Budge ! ’ exclaims the horrified uncle — and we can 
well believe his statement that his voice rose nearly 
to a scream— Budge, I must beg of you to respect 
the sanctity of confidential communications.’ But 
Miss Maytou’s curiosity is aroused ; and Budge is 
not to he silenced, even“when his uncle explains to 
her that ‘respect’ is what the boy is trying to say, 
owing to his endeavour to explain to him the 
nature of the respect in which gentlemen hold 
ladies. ‘Ye.s,’ says Budge; ‘only Uncle Harry 
don’t say it right. What he calls ’espeet, I calls 
love,’ 

After this, what can happen but that the con- 
fession should pas.s from the eyes to the lips ? And 
Budge is forgotten and left out in the cold, until, 
waxing impatient, he gives his ver-sion of how he 
would behave under the like circumstances : ‘ I — I 
. — when I loves any one, I kisses them.’ 

We feel that from this moment the lives of 
those blessed boys will be made all sunshine by 
their grateful uncle, and so doubtless tiiey would 
have been but for one persistently wet day, during 
which we are sure no mortal power could have 
sustained Mr Burton, had it not been for the 
recollection of Budge’s recent good deeds. _ How he 
lives through the rainy_ day— how Toddie twice 
places his own life in imminent peril — how Mr 
Burton provides employment for his restless 
nephews— how the artistic Toddie evinces a decided 
talent for wall-decoration— how he scalds his arm, 
and devours the curative poultice— and how on the 
following morning poor little Budge lets us peep 
into his childish heart and see the yearning ior the 
mother who is away (being comforted by his uncle 
in a manner wliich induces ns to offer to Miss 
Mayton our warmest congratulations), we advise 
our readers to discover for themselves. That Budge 
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sliould l3e the first to inform Mrs ^ May ton, of her 
daughter’s engagement, we, knowing that yonng 
man, find only natural ; and we are glad to be able 
to state that it is done with the same tact which 
distinguished his efforts to bring the young couple 
together. Toddie once more endeavours to put a 
period to his existence by swallowing^ a bottle of 
paregoric, but is fortunately cured in time to meet 
his iather and mother at the station on their 
return, by a process which causes him more to 
resemble the wdiale than his favourite Jonah. 

Eor a time hir Burton has been too busily occu- 
pied to chronicle imy more of the doings of the 
amusing 'babies.’ He lias married, bought a 
house, and settled in tlie neighbourhood of Tom 
and Helen Lawrence. We feel sure that Mrs 
Button will prove no less admirable than Miss 
Mayton ; indeed, recently breaking silence, her 
adoring husband has assured us that so it is ; but 
as there are spots on the sun, so do we find that 
Mrs Burton has one slight weakness — namely, a 
conviction that she thoroughly understands how 
to manage ‘Other People’s Children.’ Entirely 
disapproving of the manner in which her bus- ; 
band had allowed those two ridiculous children 
to tyrannise over him, and turning a deaf ear to | 
his energetic assertion that all his time was occu- ; 
pied in saving their own lives and their parents’ , 
property from destruction, that admirable woman ! 
announces her views on. the subject of their train- , 
ing. ‘Yon should 'have explained to them,’ she i 
says, ‘ the necessity for peace, 'order, cleanliness, 
and self-restraint. I)o you jmagine that had you ' 
done so, their pure little hearts would not have 
received it all and acted upon it ?’ Mr Bi|.rton 1 
seems doubtful; but his scepticism only makes 
her rejoice still more in the prospect of speedily 
having Budge and Toddie under her own hands, 
during their mother’s unavoidable seclusion in 
her own room on business of the utmost import- 
ance. Budge and Toddie presently arrive with 
the exciting news that there is a new little sister- 
baby at home, and that they have come to stay a 
few days. Mrs Burton is determined that her 
system of education shall begin at once, being 
anxious to prove its efficacy to her lord and master ; 
but the boys have immediately disappeared, prob- 
ably in pursuit of the dog Jerry (who has judged 
it prudent to retire into private life on their 
advent), and are discovered inekling tomatos for 
their aunt by means of ‘ Mexican Mustang Lini- 
ment’ and ‘Superior Carriage Yarnish.’ We imagine 
Budge may have had some reason for his remark ; 
‘I don’t think you act very nice about presents 
and surprises.’ Toddie spends tlie morning in a 
praisewmithy effort to hatch some chickens; but 
although he sits down ‘ ever so soffaly ’ because he 
* hasn’t got fessers,’ the result is such as to necessi- 
tate a visit to the bath-room. 

Undismayed by these beginnings, Mrs Burton, 
on preparing to go out in the afternoon, leaves the 
hoys as it w’ere in charge of the house, appeals in 
touching words to their sense of the beautiful not 
to disarrange anything, telling them that peoyde,^ 
should always try to make the world prettier, 
and departs with a quiet mind. Whether she 
thinks her method is attended with unequivocal 
success whan she finds, on her return, that they 
have acted on her Hut, and endeavoured to ‘ make 
the world- prettier’ by manufacturing — of stones, 
road-dust, and a nozions smelling weed — a fernery 


in her best drawing-room (it narrowdy e.scaped 
being watered), we will not too curiously inquire. 

Our author’s account of her numerous encounters 
with Toddie— theological and other— from which 
she invariably issues worsted, and with increased 
respect for the force of character which hir Burton 
had long since recognised in that young gcntleinan, 
is most' laughable. She tells the boys interesting 
anecdotes and stories full of moral purpose, con- 
taining hints for their guidance, \vhich the young 
logicians never fail to act upon in a way whicli 
leaves her powerless to reprove (if she does not 
wish to have her own lessons quoted against her), 
and with a dismayed sense of failure. She eulogises 
generosity, and forthwith the boys steal some hot- 
house grapes from a neighbour with which to 
present her on her birthday. She gives them 
lessons on the duty of making others happy, .and 
they try to please her by lighting a bonfire in 
tbe cellar ; a proceeding which disperses her birth- 
day party. She sends them out of the room with 
a lecture on being quiet when Uncle Harry has 
the toothache, ‘Even the sound of a person talking 
is annoying to him,’ she says. ‘Then you’s a 
baddy woman to stay in here an’ keep a-talking 
all the whole time,’ says the irrepressible Toddie, 

‘ when it makes poor old Uncle Harry supper so. 
G’way,’ : 

She gives them instruction on the^ doty of 
working for others, the moral of which is pointed 
by two small itinerant Italian musicians, who, 
she informs the children, with beautiful enthu- 
siasm, are doubtless toiling for sick parents who 
are far away ; the result of which lesson on the 
dignity of labour is, that the two young monkeys 
perambulate the streets with Uncle Harry’s pre- 
cious violin and a whistle ; and earn nearly a 
i dollar vuth which to buy him a hor.se and carriage, 
which they have been told he cannot afford to 
purchase. It is with a sorrowful heart that Budge 
complains in his evening devotions that he has 
‘been scolded again for tryin’ to do somethin’ 
real nice for other people ; ’ and that Toddie ex- 
presses his opinion that ‘ Aunt Alish ought to be 
ashamed of herself ;’ adding a hope that she may 
be made sq. Poor Aunt Alice is gradually begin- 
ning to understand, having arrived at the know- 
ledge by a thorny path, how very little she really 
know.s about the managenrent of other people’s 
children. She tries to find out from Budge why 
their uncle succeeds better with them than .she does, 
and learns a lesson on the art of making other 
people happy in their way and not in ours, which 
she takes to heart, if we may judge by the bun.s 
and candy which are manufactured by two small 
cooks in the Eurtou establishment, iiot -without 
many perils to life and property. Perhaps the 
creature most to bo pitied during the visit is the 
dog Jerry, who "'.“diers many things at the liancls 
of the boys, ^ At all events he seems to be the only 
rejoicing member of the family at their approach- 
ing departure. Aunt Alice begs for another clay, 
in which they distinguish themselves by ascending 
a precipice to get her a fern as a parting gift, 
■^Eortunately a kind Providence watches over them, 
and nothing worse occurs than a sprained ankle 
for Toddie. They are returned comparatively 
sate and sound to their father and mother, for 
which mercy we ' should imagine Mrs Burton 
offered a devout thank.sgiving. 

The last chapter is devoted to a conversation in 
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•wliicli Mr Lawrence favours us with his views on 
the hrixiging up of chihh'eu. Surely he is right 
when lie says tluit ‘ love xiever faileth.’ 

We feel certain that, to those who have babies 
like Helen's to manage, anil who have wit to read 
between the lines, these two little volumes will 
prove as instruetive as they are amusing. We 
can accord them no higher praise. 


use of native in place of Ghinoae seed, is the recog- 
nised standard Indian tea. If tlie Assam planters 
may congratulate themselves upon overcoming 
the old-time prejudice iu favour of Chinese seed, 
they have equally good reason to rejoice at having 
found a way to dispense with Chinese labour, once 
a grievous necessity. By olfering high wages and 
constant employment^ they are able to tempt 
Bengalese coolies to leave their beloved villages, 
and by providing comfortable buts with garden- 
ground in which they can install their wives and 
families, insure their staying in their new home. 
That they may not be saddled with useless hands, 
the tea-grow'ers employ native foremen familiar 
with the work to act as recruiting officers. 

Twelve or thirteen years ago a violent tea-grow- 
ing mania suddenly set in. Companies were 
formed by the dozen. The value of available 
land rose beyond all reason. Some unscrupulous 
schemers sold uncleared forest-lands as plantations p 
others, more unscrupulous still, obtained payment 
for plantations utterly non-existent in any shape, 
and genuine ‘ gardens ' of forty acres fetched from 
twenty to thirty thousand pounds. Things have 
long since fonnd their level again ; but the posses- 
sion of a tea-garden even now presujxposes the 
possession of a capital of at least three thousand 
pounds, a smaller sum being deemed insufficient 
to start with, since no return is to be expected from 
a new plantation for the first three years, and it 
takes six years for the plants to attain maturity ; 
then they will allow of eight or nine gatherings 
being made in a year, and yield four hundred 
pounds of leaves per acre. They improve with 
age ; but planters of seedlings have little chance of 
seeing their trees at their best, if the Chinese and 
Japanese speak truly when they say .the tea-tree 
lives to be five hundred years old, and grows better 
as it grows older. 

For very many years after its introduction 
into England, tea "was the subject of a double 
monopoly. The Chinese were the only manufac- 
turers, the East India Company the only .im- 
porters. The opening of the trade deprived the 
consumer of the benefit of the strict supervision 
exercised by the Conxpany's agents, and left the 
Chinese merchants jnaster of the sitixation, A 
deterioration in the quality of the teas sent into 
the English market quickly followed; and every 
reduction in the duty tended to the same end, 
i by encouraging the importation of low-priced 
leaf of little use save to mix with that of better 
class ; and so it is almost impossible to obtain at 
any price what those who can remember it call 
‘old-fashioned tea.’ At a late meeting of the 
Indian section of the Society of Arts, Mr Burrell, 
after remarking that India produced tea superior 
to any in the world in flavour, strength, and 
purity, complained that it was rarely used in this, 
country except to mix with the inferior growth of 
Gliina ; and urged his hearers in their own interests 
and as a duty they owed to their coxxntrymen in 
India, who had long toiled and straggled to meet 
their wants, to a more direct and extended use of 
Indian tea, and thereby afford a fair harvest of 
profit to its , cultivators, for wlxich nothing was 
now wanting but an increased consumption of 
their produce in this country. 

Mr Burrell, we think, should rather have ap- 
pealed to the sellers Of tea ; for unless they bestir 
themselves in the matter, but few of the millions 
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Thu author of an anonymous tract printed in 1689, 
and obtainable gratis ‘ up one pair of stairs at the 
sign of the Anodyne Necklace, without Temple 
Bar,’ rather anticipated events in describing tea to 
be the leaf of a little shrub growing plentifully in 
the East Indies. No Indian tea found its way to 
Europe at that time, when haters of innovation 
■were beginning to complain that through drinking 
of tea Englishwomen were no longer equal to 
eating beef of a morning. It was not until 1823 
that a Scotsman, bearing the historical name of 
Robert Bruce, discovered there were tea-drinkers 
in, Assam, who brewed their beloved beverage 
from the leaves of a native tree growing to a 
height of forty and even sixty feet ; of which a 
few plants and seeds were subsequently carried by 
his brother, Mr 0. A. Bruce, to Calcutta, to excite 
a transient curiosity, and that was all. 

Time, however, brought Mr 0. A. Bruce Ms 
reward. In 1834 a committee was appointed to 
consider the question of introducing tea cultivation 
in British India, and a scientific party under Dr 
Nathaniel Wallich — a Danish gentleman, whose 
botanical industry had won him the post of Super- 
intendent of the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta — 
was sent to explore the newly acquired province 
of Assam, and make special inquiry respecting 
the tea-growing there practised. The result was 
that the committee reported favourably as to the 
feasibility of cultivating tea in John Company’s 
dominions, Mr Bruce being selected to superintend 
the formation of government nurseries ; and with 
the aid of Chinese seed.?, Chinese plants, and 
Chinese cultivators, he set the possibility of pro- 
ducing good tea in India beyond all doubt. One 
consequence of the happy experiment was the 
establishment in 1839 of the Assam Tea Gompa’ny, j 
which took over the greater portion of the govern- 
ment gardens, started new ones on a larger scale, 
set about the cultivation of tea in good earnest, 
and after, various vicissitudes, is now a flourisMng 
concern. 

The profitable industry is now fairly established 
in several of the provinces of the Indian empire, 
but Assam still maintains its pride of place, being 
credited with one half of the tea produced ; the tea 
districts of Cochin and Tibet supplying twenty- 
six per cent, Darjeeling thirteen per cent, the 
Himalayan districts six per cent., and British 
Burmali the remaining five per cent. Daigeeling' 
prides itself itpon the superior delicacy and aroma 
of its leaf ; but the rough, pungent, malty flavoured 
product of Assam,. which owes its character to the 
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of Britisli tea-driakers can have the chance of 
tasting pure Indian tea. We are aware that ‘the 
trade’ declare pure Indian teas unsnited to the 
national ptalate; but we have no faith in their 
judgment. If dealers in adulterable articles are to 
be believed, the British public’s taste is a mon- 
stronslj depraved one, preferring chicory to coffee, 
jjulblican’s to brewer’s beer, turmeric and Hour to 
mustard, and clever concoctions of all kinds to the 
things they pretend to be. It may be taken for 
granted that the Yankee vender of wooden nut- 
megs was ready to swear his customers preferred 
the ingenious imitation to the genuine article. 

The tea-growers of India, however, have a hope- 
ful prospect before them. The consumption of 
the produce of their gardens has risen prodigiously, 
since the arrival of eight chests of tea from Assam 
caused such a sensation in the London market that 
the importers obtained from sixteen to thirty-four 
shillings a pound for it, or an average per pound 
of twenty-four shillings and sixpence. In 1851 
the exportation of Indian tea amounted to 2G2,839 
pounds ; by 1863 it had risen to two and a half 
million pounds 5 in 1876 English buyers were 
found for 28,126,100 pounds. Every year sees an 
increase in the consumption of Izidian tea; and 
unless their Chinese competitors look to it, they 
will gradually he beaten out of the field, for India 
possesses v£ist reserves of land fit for conversion 
into tea-gardens, and could, if need be, supply the 
wants of the whole world. 


PEOFESSOR TYNDALL ON THE SPREAD 
OP DISEASE. 

We copy the following from our able contemporary, 
Nature. The views propounded have been already 
noticed in our paper on the ‘ Germ Theory.’ 

‘ In proposing a vote of thanks to Dr Corfielcl for 
his recent lecture on Infectious Diseases, Professor 
Tyndall paid a high compliment to the lecturer 
for the thoroughly sound instruction which he had 
so clearly conveyed. He had made it plain that 
contagion consisted, not of gas or vapour, but of 
definite particles, sometimes floating in gas, in the 
air we breathed, or in the water we drank; and 
that, like organic seeds in the soil, they multiplied 
themselves indefinitely in suitable media, the great 
probability being that these disease-producing par- 
ticles were living things. A close study of the 
subject, extending now over several yeans, enabled 
him to agree entirely with the lecturer in the 
parallelism which he had declared to exist between 
the phenomena of contagious disease and the phe- 
nomena of ordinary putrefaction. The (jase of flies, 
for example, to which the lecturer ascribed the 
power of coinniunicating disease from one person 
to another, was exactly paralleled by phenomena 
in putrefaction. Chop up a beefsteak, steep it in 
water, raise the temperature a little above the 
temperature of the blood, pour off the water, and 
filter it; you get a jierfectly clear liquid; but 
that liquid placed in a bottle and exposed to the 
air soon begins to get turbid, and that turbid 
liquid, under the microscope, is found to be swarm- 
ing with living organisms. By suitably heating 
this perfectly clear beef-tea, it can be sterilised, 
everything being killed which is capable of gener- 
ating those little organisms which produce the 
turbidity ; and by keeping it from coming in con- 
tact with the floating particles of the air, it might 


be preserved transparent for years. He had now- 
some sterilised beef-tea of this sort which had 
been preserved for eighteen nionths in a state of 
perfect transparency. But if a fly dipped its foot 
into an adjacent vessel containing some of the 
turbid fluid, and then into the transparent fluid, 
that contact would be snirioient to infect the 
sterilised infusion. In forty-eight hours the clear 
liquid would be swarming with these living orga- 
nisms. The quantity of the turbid liquid which 
attaches itself to the finest needle-point suffices to 
infect any amount of the infusion, j ust as the vac- 
cine lymph taken up on the point of a surgeon’s 
lancet spreads disease through the -whole liody. 
Here, also, as in the case of contagious disease, 
there was a period of incubation. In proof of 
what the lecturer had stated that the contagion of 
these communicable diseases was not gaseous or 
liquid, but solid particles, he would describe an 
experiment he had made only a few weeks since. 
Eighteen months ago he had a chamber prepared 
from which all floating particles of dust -were 
removed, and in it he placed a number of vessels 
containing animal and vegetable refuse which soon 
fell into putrefaction, and also two or three vessels 
containing perfectly clear beef-tea and mutton- 
broth, as transparent as water, in which the infec- 
tive particles had been killed by heat. Although 
all these vessels had stood for eighteen mouths 
side by side there had been no communication of 
contagion from one to the other. The beef-tea 
and mutton-broth remained as transparent as when 
put in, though the other vessels emitted a most 
noisome stench. But if a bubble were produced 
in one of the putrefying masses by blowing into it, 
and if on rising to the surface and bursting, the 
spray of the bulzble was allowed to fall into the 
transparent beef-tea or mutton-broth, in two days 
it became as bad as its neighbours. 

‘ Referring to another point on which the lecturer 
had insisted — namely, that there was no power 
of spontaneous generation of the germs or con- 
tagion of diseases, Professor Tyndall said that, 
though at present great names were opposed to 
that view, he would venture to predict that ten 
years hence there would be very few great names 
opposed to the lecturer on that matter. With 
regard to the power of specific contagia to be 
generated in decomposing animal matter, he 
would say that for the last twenty-one years 
he had been in the habit of visiting the upper 
Alpine valleys, where, amongst the Swiss chalets, 
there was the most abominable decomposition 
going on from day to day, and exceedingly bad 
smells, but there these contagious diseases were 
entirely unknown. If, however, a person suffering 
from typhoid fever were transported there, the dis- 
ease would spread like wildfire from this infected 
focus, aud probably take possession of the entire 
population. It might be taken, therefore, that any 
of these special diseases required its special germ 
or seed for its production, just as you required a 
grape-seed to produce a vine. He entirely agreed 
with all that Dr Corfield had stated as to these 
diseases ‘breeding true.’ He never found the virus 
of small-pox producing typhoid, or vice versd. The 
subject was one of the most important which could 
engage the attention of tiic scientific physician.’ 
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Prick I Jd 


languages, di.scourses tlius to English visitors con- 
cerning the excellences of the liotel ‘Torre di 
Londra,’ Verona : ‘ The old inn of London’s Tower, 
placed among the more agreeable situation of 
Verona’s course, belonging at Sir Theodosius 
Triauoni, restor’d by the decorum nio.st indulgent 
to good things, of life’s eases ; which are favored 
from every acts liable at inn same, with all object 
that is concerned, conveniency of stage coaches, 
proper horses, hut good forages, and coach houses. 
Do offers at innkeeper the constant hope, to be 
honored from a great concourse, where politeness, 
good genius of meats, round table, coffee-house, 
hackney coach, men servant of place, swiftness of 
service, and moderation of prices, shall arrive to 
accomplish in Him all satisfaction, and at Sirs, 
who will do the favor honoring him with a very 
assur’d kindness.’ No doubt ‘Sir Theodosius’ 
took some pride in this composition. 

The card of an old inn at Paris some years ago 
contained the announcement, ‘Salines baths at 
every o’clock ; ’ and of another, ‘ The wines shall 
leave you nothing to hope for.’ In an hotel at 
Mount Sinai, on the fly-leaf of the visitors’ book, 
English travellers are informed that ‘Here in too 
were inscribed all whose in the rule of the year 
come from different parts, different cities and 
countries, pilgrims and travellers of any dilierent 
rank and religion or profession, for advice and 
notice thereof to their posterity, and even also in 
owr own of memory, acknowledging.’ 

On one of the slopes of Mount Etna, at a height 
of more than nine thousand feet above the sea, 
is a house built of lava, containing three small 
rooms and a shed for mules. Up to that point 
tourists and explorers can ascend on mules, but the 
remainder of the climb must be made on foot. 
Hence the desirability of having some building in 
w'hich mules and muleteers may sojourn for a 
time,' while their Mrera or employers are -wending 
their iaboriou.s way up to the volcanic summit 
"When an English force occupied Sicily in 1811, 
the three brothers Gemmellaro, the most indefati- 
gable of explorers and describers of Etna, obtained 
from the commanding officer the aid of some of 


POREIGHEES’ ENGLISH. 

At all the tourist-towns abroad British visitors are 
much looked for ; and it is amusing to see the 
mode in which inscriptions and advertisements 
are drawn up in English, or -what is supposed to 
he English, for the sake of riveting the attention 
of possible guests or customers belonging to tbe 
‘ nation of shopkeepers.’ Many tourists have taken 
copies of these curiosities, which have afterwards 
found their wmy into print in various forms. 

Hotels are famous for these curiosities: the 
variety of languages spoken by the visitors 
supplying a reason for this. The ‘DreiMohren’ 
(Three Moors) hotel at Augsburg lias the following 
entry in the visitors’ book : ‘January 28th, 1815 j 
His Grace Arthur 1Velle.sley, &c. &c. &c, ; great 
honour arrived at the beginning of this year to 
the three Moors; this illustrious warrior, whose 
glorious atchievements, which, cradled iu India, 
have filled Europe with his renowm, descended in 
it.’ At the ‘Trois Allies’ hotel, Salzburg, some 
few years ago, mine host invited English visitors 
by the following announcement : ‘ George Nelbiick 
begs leave to recommand his hotel to the Three 
Allied, situated vis-a-vis of the birth-home of 
Mozart, wliich offers all comforts to the meanest 
charges.’ The prepositions at and to are great 
stumbling-blocks to such concocters of English ' 
sentences and phrases ; the pronouns which and 
who not much le,ss so. An hotel-keeper at Rastadt 
bestowed great pains on an announcement w’hich 
with many others w'as exhibited in the entrance 
passage or hall : ‘ The underwritten has the honor 
of informing the public that he has made the 
acquisition of the hotel to the Savage, well situated 
in the middle of this city. He shall endeavor to 
do all duties which gentlemen travellers can justly 
expect ; and invites them to please to 


convince 

themselves of it by their kind lodgings at his 
house’ — signed ‘Basil Singisem, before the tenant of 
the hotel to the Stork in this city,’ If the good 
man had hit upon ‘Savage Hotel’ and ‘Stork; 
Hotel ’ he w'ould have been a little more intelligible. | 
The circular of an Italian host, printed in four I 
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in some years ago j professing to "be written^ 

edited, or translated bjr an Euglisliman. Its style 
may be judged from tlie following specimen, 
relating to the manners and customs of many of 
the inhabitants on Sundays and holidays : ‘ They 
go to walk outside the town gates ; after this walk 
they hasten, to free public play gardens, where 
wine, thea, &c. is sold. .Neither the mobility 
remains idle at these entertainments. Every one 
invites his dam,se], and joyously they euter play 
gardens of a little less brill iancy than the former. 
There, at the crying sound of au instrument that 
rents the ear, accompanied by tbe delightful 
handle-organs and the rustic triangle, their devoirs 
are paid to Terpsichore. Everywhere a similitude 
of talents ; the dancing outdoes not the music.’ 

A Dutch volume containing many views in. the 
Netherlands, with descriptions in three or four 
languages, claims credit for ‘ the exactness as have 
observed in conforming our draughts to the origi- 
nals,’ which (a hope is expressed) ' cannot fail to 
join us the general applause.’ Of oue village we 
are told, ‘That village was renouned by the abandon 
of saxilmona that were fiched there. That village 
is situated in a territory that afford abandon of 
; fruits and corns.’ 

A small guide-book for English visitors to 
Milan cathedral is prefaced by the statement that, 
‘In presenting to the learned and intelligent 
priblick this new and brief description of the 
cathedral of Milan, i must apprise that i do not ■ 
mean to emulate with the works already existing 
of infinite merit for the notions they contain, and 
the perspicuity with which they are exposed.’ 


EEOM DAWN TO SUNSET. 


CHAPTER T.HE FOURTH. 

‘ Father, where do you go away all day ? ’ It was 
Charlie who spoke, clambering on his father’s knee. 

! ‘ I drive the coach, boy.’ , 

‘ Coach 1 An’ what is that '? ’ 

‘ Goodsooth, boy, tliou hast seen a coach ? ’ 

‘Ay, father — the coach an’ four horses that 
runs to Grantham. You do not drive a thing like 
that ? ’ 

1 ‘ Ay. And why not 1 ’ 

The boy blushed scarlet, ‘ Why, father, you are 
Sir Vincent Fleming.’ 

‘ An’ what 0 ’ that f ’ 

‘ Then is it not against your pride to be a coach- 
man?’ 

‘ Poor men must pocket pride, Master Charlie, 
as thou must learn some day.’ 

‘Well, father, I like it not. Are you so poor, 
dear heart V 

: ‘Ay, sweet heart, am I.’ 

‘What makes ye so poor ? ’ 

‘ 111 luck, Master Charlie.’ 

‘ What in, is your ill luck, lather V 
‘ In all things.’ 

‘ Dear heart alive, I ’m sorry for ye ! When I ’m 
a man, father, you shall go no more a-coaching; I 
will work for you,’ 

‘Ay, ay, my brave dear lad. I coach to win 
ya bread. We’re poorer than the world thinks.' 
But tell them not this, Master Charlie, or they 
will dun me.’ 

‘ Then I ’ll dun them!’ cried the boy fiercely, ‘ I 


hate those bailiff fellow's ; if they come here, I 'll 
shoot ’em ! ’ 

‘ We ’ll fight ’em together, boy. See that thoa 
never hast the bailiffs at thy heels. Hare is Deb, 
Lady Deb hy courteisy. . Mistress, my rose, say 
good-morning to me.’ 

But Deborah was already in her. father’s arms, 

‘ Deb,’ cries Charlie, ‘ father drives a coach J ’ 
Then seeing Deborah’s round eyes : ‘ Now don’t 
you clack, Deb ; don’t you go au’ tell it to all the 
world, else they will dun father.’ 

‘ 0 me ! ’ Then Deborah’s eyes Hashed. ‘ That 
they shall not — ^nevor again ! But I tell you, 
father ; I W'ill coach beside you, and try to 
drive the four brave horses ! I will not let 
you work alone!’ Deborah’s arms w'ere round 
her father’s neck; she show'ered kisses on his 
face. 

‘ Off with ye ! ’ cried Charlie, somew'hat fiercely, 

‘ Yoxx know that if any one should coach with 
father, I should — ^not a baby like to you.’ 

‘Hush !’ said Sir Vincent, laughing. ‘Thou art 
ever ready to fight. I have spoiled ye both sadly 
so Master Vicar tells me. But Deb, I cannot ; 
have thee to help me, little one. Get Dame ' 
Maijory to teach thee all the ins and outs- : 
of household work, and to trick thyself out | 
bravely, so thou wilt be thy father’s pride, my 1 
rose of Enderby 1 ’ J 

But Deborah laid her head on her father’s 
breast, caressing him. ‘ Father, you love Charlie 
best — Charlie is your darling.’ 

‘Who told thee so, sw'eet heart?’ 

‘ My own heart.’ 

‘Dost love me best, father?’ asked Charlie.; 
he pushed his curly head up on to his father^ 
shoulder, and looked up with arch eyes into his 
face. - . 

Sir Vincent gazed at him. Ay, the father’s rose 
lay upon, his, heart, his ‘Lady Deb,’ his darling; 
but that wilful rogue, that youthful inheritor of all 
his own wild freaks and follies, that young ne’er- 
do-weel, Charles Stuart Fleming, the plague of 
Enderby, was his own soul, the idol of hi.s dark- 
ened life. Sir Vincent pushed Hru roughly away, 
and laid hi.s hand on Deborah’s fair hair. ‘ Love 
thee better ? No ; thou graceless rogue ! ’ he said. 

‘ I love thee both alike. Sweet Deb, thou art my 
darling too. N ow be off w'ith you both ; and see that 
there is no more gipspng or ruffling it while 1 am 
away ; for Jordan "Diimage shall have orders, if you 
disobey, to flog ye both w'itli the rope’s end ; for 
nought but that, I fear me, will curb the villainy of 
either one. Good-bye, sweet hearts, an’ see that 
ye stir not beyond the gates.’ 

The gipsies had vanished from that part of the 
country ; not a trace of them xvas left ; for they knew 
Sir Vincent Fleming well, and fled betimes. But 
Sir Vincent had not been gone three hours, when ^ 
the restless roving Charlie was scouring round the 
1 park on his pony, and longing for siune freak 
adventure, and wider bounds, Deborah and Httlo 
Meg Dinnage were running after him, and urging 
on the pony with many a whoop and yedi, with 
tom frocks and streaming hair. 

‘ Deb,’ cried the boy at last, pulling up, ‘ I am 
sick 0 ’ this. I am goin’ to ride to Clarges Wood, 
to look for Will ; I shall cut across yonder.’ 

‘ But you must not 1 ’ exclaimed Deborah ; ‘ you 
have promised father not to go beyond the gate,’ 

‘ -I have never promised that,’ said Charlie hotly ; 
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' ‘fatliei' aslvedmeno promise, an’ I gave none. It the latter. The tender, but proud and stubborn 
is nothing o’ the sort’ heart was never reached ; so the dogged will and 

‘Jdathless it was a promise,’ quoth little headstrong passions remained uncurbed and un- 
Deborah stoutly, glancing from CharEe to Meg controlled, and Charlie Fleming too surely went 
Dinnage, and back in distress ; ‘ for we said nought from bad to worse. Three distracted governesses 
when father said : “An’ see you stir not beyond the in succession gave up Lady Deb j their reigns 
gates ; ” but I kissed him, an’ I said : “ I will not,” ’ were short and eventful, 

‘ You did not say that, silly 1 ’ Upon a certain day stood Deborah Fleming, 

‘ iSTay, but to my own self I said it. Father has watching for Charlie’s _ coming. For a week 
trusted us j so Dame Marjory says.’ past Charlie had daily ridden over to the neigh- 

‘I care not for Dame Marjory. I gave no bouring university town to M-ead’ with Ills cousin 
promise ; nor am I afeard of a rope’s end. If Kingston Fleming, who had just entered there, and 
Jordan Dinnage heat me black an’ blue, I’ll go! being somewhat of the same stamp as himself, 
But I’ll not see Jordan till father comes home, imagine how much ‘reading’ %vas accomplished! 
Father loves me too ■well to have me hogged when The lads came and went at all hours ; sometimes 
he is by;’ and with a laugh, Charlie turned his at Enclerby, sometimes away. To-day they lyere 
pony’s head ; hut Deborah sprang after and caught late. Deborah was weary. She wandered into 
the rein. ‘ Charlie, Charlie, stay ! ’ she cried ; ‘ father the garden, between the high sunny walls, and 
has trusted you to stay ! ’ threw herself on the warm grass amongst the 

But Charlie was across the boundary and far daisies ; she plucked a daisy idly, and grew intent 
aw'ay ; his laughter echoed back. Deborah flushed, over it, filliping away the leaves : ‘ He loves me, he 
the tears almost started as she gazed after him, loves not me !’ and so forth. While thus musing, 
but she kept them proudly back. Little Mistress a tall fair youth, with a face browned by sun and 
Dinnage went up to her playmate and took her ■ndud, stole behind her, his ■whole coinitenanco 
hand (‘ Mistress Dinnage,’ as she was called for brimming over with merriment. Deborah in- 
her little upstart ways and proud independence) stinctively turned her head. All her heart’s 
and eyed Deborah curiously. ‘ Don’t cry,’ said she. blood rushed over her face, and her gray eyes 
^Cnj!' echoed Deborah scornfully; ‘I’m not flamed and dilated like a stag at bay; for one 
cryin’/ moment she glared at the youth, ami then, before 

‘He’s a bad boy,’ said Mistress Dinnage gravely, he could speak, was up and away. A peal of 
with a nod of her head that \vay. laughter followed her as she fled. 

Deborah half rebelled at that, then ; ‘Charlie ‘Hi! what’s the matter, King'?’ cried Charlie 
has broken his word ! ’ and she flushed again. Fleming, swaggering up in liis riding-gear. ‘ What 
‘ God will never love Charlie. The evil one will is the cause of this immoderate laughter 2 Deb 
take Charlie to the bad place;’ and the bright eyes has flamed by me lilce a whirlwind; I tried to 
glistened, but again the tears were stifled back. catch her.’ 

‘Motif my dad heats him,’ said Mistress Dinnage Still, for some moments, Kingston Fleming 
consolingly ; ‘ then he will he a good boy, and God shouted w’itli uncontrollable mirth, rolling on the 
will love him again.’ grass. When he could speak, he said : ‘ You will 

' Deborah shook her head. ‘Ah, Charlie will only never guess, Charlie! Yet it 'is a shame to tell 
he bad the more. He laughs at Master Vicar, you. And yet it is too rare a joke to keep 1 Little 
and cares for nought. But don’t tell your father, JDcb hath got a lover ! ’ And with that, Kingston 
Meg, that Charlie’s gone a-way; he will not be went off again.. 

good the more for that ; God will not love him ‘ I came up unawmres,’ said he, ‘ an’ my Lady 
better. Charlie must himself tell father, and that Deb sat on the grass. “ He loves me, he loves not 
will make it right. So see that you don’t tell me!” she said; not like Deb proud and haughty, 
Jordan, dear, for I am afraid to see my brave one hut quite tender and subdued over it. She turned 
heat ; I had rather have Jordan beat me than him ; and saw me. Egad ! how she blu.shed, and what 
it makp me /car to see Charlie heat.’ ^ a glare! Poor little Deb, she was distraught 

‘An’ me too,’ said Mistress Dinnage, with infinite for shame and anger. I was a brute to laugh !’ 
relief. * We will not tell on Charlie; Charlie w'ould ‘I %vill roast her,’ said Charlie. ‘Deb a lover? 
j call ns “Sneak.” Come an’ play.’ ■ Ha, ha, ha !’ 
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had not kissed Charlie that day or spoken to Mm ; 
she hoard him call ont ' Good-bye, l)eh,’ Then he 
wonld not return that night. O Charlie, Charlie ! 
And then she peered oiit, and heard KingstoMs 
laugh, and saw his fair hair blown by the wind. 
The girl leaned out and watched them through the 
gateway. ^ I love him/ she said to herself with : 
mingled fire and softness ; ' I love Kingston. But 
he will love me never-never !’ 

Kingston laugfied no more ahotit Deborah’s 
daisy The was generous. The next day he was 
teasing, laughing, tormenting about a hundred 
things j and the child Deborah was chaffering and 
defying him in the wildest animal spirits. Dame 
hfarjo^ shook her head ; there was such a flying, 
scurrying, shouting, and such peals of laughter, 
not only from those three, hut from the usually 
demure Mistress Dinnage who joined them, that 
the Dame could make nothing of them ; they got 
worse and worse. Kingston Fleming was a wild 
youth, not one indeed calculated to steady his 
kinsman Charlie. Yet Kingston had good, and 
even noble impulses in those days : he was ambi- 
tious too ; and at odd hours and by fits and starts, 
he worked hard, with the idea of fulfilling those 
ambitious dreams. But Charlie never worked 
at all ; Ms dreams, if he had any, were not known. 
Himself caring little for any man, who cared for 
Charlie? Why, all who knew him loved him j 
they could scarce tell why. Old Jordan Dinnage, 
who had given him many a rough hiding, idolised 
the hoy; young Margaret I)innage, who had 
received many a rough wnrd from him — well, 
young ‘ Mistress Dinnage ’ did deign to open 
the gates to Charlie Fleming’s horse, though she 
would do so with a toss of her head and an 
assumed air of disdain. The maiden resented 
even then, though still a child in years, the full- 
blown compliments of the lad Kingston ; hut 
would redden, and her dark eyes woiiM glow, 
when the hoys passed by, if she only met the swift, 
shamed, furtive glance from two full red-brown 
eyes— the eyes of Charles Fleming. 

On sunny mornings, when the lads rode unex- 
pectedly into the coiirtyard of Enderby, there 
would he a wliir-r-r-r of pigeons, lighting on 
the gabled roof ; a blaze of sunshine oii the 
great wych-elms ; a murmiu’ of bees ; a smell 
of fruit and flowers ; white-haired Sir Yincent 
standing in a stable-door ; over the garden wall, 
Deborah and Itfargaret flying along the garden 
waBv with arms linked in the ‘ maddest merriest 
dance,’ set to the music of boisterous laughter. 
Those were happy days. 


dirty work!' Take you lliis gold, dnme ; hide it j 
well, lest I covet to buy a new gay scarf like 1 
Mistress Dinnage’s. Away with it ! and let me i 
see the stuff no more.’ 1 

Dame Marjory took the gold, hut she looked | 
back over her shoulder, and her old eves gleamed : i 
^ Thou to want for what Jordan’s daughter has ; 
for askin’ ! ’ she said. ‘ What right has Mistress ! 
Dinnage to flaunt in silken scarfs — and w?/ child, j 
my mistress, my lady ‘‘rose o’ Enderby” to pine ! 
and pine ? My child ’ — and the old woman faced ; 
Deborah, and the hot fierce tears welled into her ' 
eyes— I was wont to dress thee better than a ; 
queen ; now, look at thy dress \ What right, what ^ 
call hath Sir Yincent Fleming’s daughter to wear ^ 
such dress as thine? A gipsy hag would scorn 
it ! An’ thy poor mother would have cursed the 
day that saw thee in this strait.’ 

‘ Hush, Marjory — hush !’ 

‘I will not Imshi It is thy father’s an’ thy 
brother’s sin. I will not hushl 0 child, child, 
my heart is harried for thee ! ’ And the old woman 
fell from her vehemence, and began to weep most 
bitterly. 

Deborah softened at that ; she flew to her nurse’s 
side in wonderment, and kneeled at hei* feet in 
tender trouble. ‘ Dame, dame ! ’ slid said, * it is i 
not thy habit to give way to tears — and all for- | 
me, for me, dear dame, who am not worthy to ■ \ 
have thee shed a tear ! Hearken ! Do you think ■' 
I care to flaunt in silks ? Do yon think indeed 
Sir Vincent Fleming’s daughter would wear fine 
feathers wMle he owed a penny? You might 
then weep for shame. But I am too proud for that. 
Now kiss me ; and do not weep, oldest, truest 
Mend. I cannot have thee weep ! ’ Impossible - 
to describe the tenderness of tone in those last 
W'ords. Some thought Deborah Fleming cold, 
hard, haughty ; they wonld not have thought so 
then. 

Left alone, the girl resumed her gay debonair ■ 
air. She gazed at herself in one of the long ■ 
mirrors ; she smiled and courtesied low, in 
mockery ; then drawing herself up, she gazed 
again. Now Deborah would utter her thoughts . 
aloud ; it was a way she had. Begarding herself,, 
she said ; ‘Nay ; you are not fit ; you cut a sorry 
figure in the world. She says truly. Yet what 
would you have me do ? Beg borrowed plumes 'I 
Use ill-gotten gains? Would Deborah Fleming 
he the fairer for ihat ? The fairer, perchance, but 
not the nobler. Oh, you are a sorry bird, Deb ! 

I The old bam-hen has a richer dre.ss than youJ 
Then again, jerking her head upward once, twice, 
thrice : ‘No wonder King.ston Fleming does not 
love you, “ Master Kingston Fleming ! ” she added 
— and her lip curled with superb scorn — loves 
fine dresses and silk shoes. He loves to see 
“beauty go beautifully.” I am not a “Mistress 
May” or “Mistress Blanch eflower.” ’ With tb.at, 
Deborah shot off all her satire; and laughing, 
tripped from the room. 

In a few moments more she was running with 
the fleet foot of her childhood across meadow and 
holt, g“ay as a skylark. Presently she stopped, for 
in her course, with her back to a tree, stood a tall 
gipsy woman, with a red and yellow scarf upon 
her head. ‘ What do you here ? ’ asked Deborah 
haughtily. The old scene in the camp came back ; 
the fugitive retreat at night ; she and Charlie and 
the old beldam huddled in a covered cart together ; 


PAET II.— NOON. 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

‘ Hath he gone, Lady Deb ? Hath Finton gone ? ’ 
It was Dame Maijory who spoke, treading cau- 
tiously as she entered the young mistress’s presence. 

Deborah tossed her head, ani gave a short laugh. 
‘ Ay ; he blustered, thougb. It is the third time 
he has come to dun father. My dame, these 
are liard times ; but all may yet he well. 
Look you, I have saved so much for father ; if 
Finton could see it^ how his eyes would glitter 
like a wolfs. I liate that man ; I hate all money- 
hunters. I care not if it be the law or not ; it is 
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on. tlio ground. With that she held out her hand, 
a pink palm and tender liue.s, for the witch- 
woman’s mystic reading. They both stood silent 
—the gipsy gazing downwards ; Deborah gazing 
on the weird countenance before her, while the 
rich blood spread and deepened on her own with 
timidity and with shame. ‘ What do j'-ou see ? ’ 
asked Deborah at length, with curling lix^. ‘I 
scarce believe you ; it .seems too vain ! ’ 

Then answered the gipsy woman, in low strange 
tones : ‘You wdll he a great lady yet — ay, greater 
than Mistress Eleming. Ye will not go far to find 
yer greatness, either— it will meet ye at ycr own 
gates ; love and greatness will come hand in hand.’ 

Deborah’s eyes sparkled. Then she said : 
‘Woman, that cannot be!’ Then with the blood 
mounting to her brow like flame ; ‘What did you 
say — of one whom my soul loves ? Who is he '! ’ 

‘ A fair tall jmuth. I know his title ; but the 
title, look ye, wdll never he yours.’ 

‘ Then I "care for nought ! ’ said Deborah Eleining, 
and she flung away the gipsy’s hand. ‘ Your craft 
is wmuting. It is a vain, lying, deceitful craft ! 
Look ye, Deborah Fleming will never he your 
great man’s wife! You lie! I love power and 
I riches ; hut I scorn them as you would foretell 
them to me. Gipsy, I have had enough of your 
fortunes and of you ! ’ 

She was gone — that proud young Mistress 
Fleming, w'hoso will had never been crossed or 
curbed ; tall beautiful young ash, that w'ould yield 
neither to breeze nor tempest, but held its head so 
high. 

The gipsy gazed after her ; fierce passions made 
the woman's breast pant. ‘ I hate her ! ’ she 
gasped between her clenched teeth — ‘ I hate her i 
1 hate all thy black race, my lass. But ye shall 
lick the dust, proud Mistress— I see it on yer 
palm. Ye shall have the pale-faced sweetheart, 
but it shall be across ruin and disgrace ; an’ by 
settin’ yer foot on the two dead bodies o’ tliem ye 
love like yer own soul, yc shall climb to yer 
lad. Take him ! I -wish ye joy o’ him then ! I 
care not, so long as I ha’ vengeance, vengeance, 
vengeance ! ’ and the wild woman’s eyes glared 
with a fire like madness. She turned towards 
Enderby, and shook her clenched fist that ■way. ‘I 
will have vengeance then, for all the dark hours 
thou hast caused me, pretty daughter o’ mine ! 
I will see thy boy dabbled in his blood ; an’ may 
thy dead eyes be opened to see it too. Heaven’s 
malison light on thee ! ’ 


^ and out.side, the tramp, tramp of horses and of 
i men, and the mysterious jingle of pots and kettles, 

I and the angry blows received from the old beldam 
i for the noise she and Charlie made. The gipsy 
I too recognised .Deborah: this was. not the child, 
j though, who eyed her through the gate, but a 
i proud imperious lady. In spite of the plain rough 
j dress, the woman, with the nice discernment of a 
i perr’ant and a gipsy, knew the lady, and the Lady 
; : of Enderby to boot. With unaha.shed impudence 
; the gipsy .stepped forward : ‘ I was waitin’ to see 
ye, pretty lady.’ j 

! " ‘And what do yon -want with me?’ asked 
! Deborah. ‘This place is not for such as you. 
i Honest poor folk may seek me here, and welcome ; 
j not gipsy vagabonds and thieves. If you have a 
I petition, refer it to the hack door and the cook, 
j not to Mistress Fleming.’ 

I The woman turned aside her head ; for the 
i moment her dark face wa.s distorted by impotent 
, rage and prassion ; but when again turned on 
j Deborah, it -urns calm. She darted' forward and 
I clasped her hands, for Deborah -was passing on. 

I ‘lam no thief,’ said the woman, with shortened 
; breath. ‘ I am an honest woman, lady, an’ honester 
, than many folk that live in, great housen, like 
yonder. Pretty lady, don’t he so hard on the poor 
gipsy. I’ve had troubles I tell ye, to which 
, .yours are nought— an’ I don’t ask yer pity.’ 

I ‘ Then what do you ask ? ’ asked Deborah, turning 

■ full upon her. 

i ‘Yep hand — to let me see yer hand.’ 

' j ‘ For the sake of gold ! I have no gold to give 

;i-you,Y., 

i ‘Nay, for no gold,’ said the woman eagerly; 

; ‘but to read yer fate. A silver piece will do 
^ . it. There ! I wiU tell ye yer fortune for that.’ 

I ‘And to what end? Have you an iiitere.st in 
J me? in one whom you W’ould have gladly lured 
: away to a life of sin and misery ? or as a ^hostage 

■ for my father’s gold ? You have done me grievous 
j -wrong. You take too much heed by half to the 
1 ■ interests of the Flemings, woman ; it is for no good.’ 

} ‘Yes,’ .said' the gipsy, in a strange low tone, ‘I 
I take interest in ye, but more in yours. Lady, let 
I me see yer hand, I tell ye I have interest in 
I yer fate, and in the fate o’ one yer soul loves. 

!, ''Come !’ ■ . 

I ‘You shall not wheedle meinto it,’ said Deborah. 

, If I consent to let you, it will be of mine own 
: free-will and after thought, not from words of 
I yours. Some tell me it is vain j some say that 
I fortune-telling sells you to the evil one— that it is 
grievous siu to seek your fate by signs and stars. 
J am not of these opinions.’ Tlie girl seemed 
talking to herself ; the gipsy watched lier keenly. 

‘Yes,’ said Deborah, looking up and full at her, 
‘you shall tell my fortune. But can you trust me 


THE EOYAL NAVAL EESEEVE AND 
EOYAL NAYAL YOLUNTEEES. 

WnEa-EVER England is engaged in a naval war or 
any -^var including maritime operatii)n3 on an 
extensive scale, a diflicult problem has to be solved 
— how to man the ships ? In the army, every 
regiment has a sort of corporate existence ; it never 
dies — the exceptions, the actual disbandment of a 
regiment, being very rare indeed. The number 
of men varies according to the peace-footing or 
the war-footing at ivhich the regiment may stand 
at any particular date ; but at all times many 
hundreds of trained men belong to it. Not so 
in regard to a ship of war. \Vhm. not -wanted 
for warlike, cruising, or other service, it is ‘ out 
of commission ; ’ all the officers and men are 
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paid oif; and the ship, mooi’ed at Portsmouth the of the merchant service to suppose that 
or some other naval suition, is stripped ' of • most they are entirely devoid of patriotism, mid -would 
of its paraphernalia, ammunition, and stores, and not desire to servo in defence of their country, 
‘laid lip in ordinary,’ with a few dockyard Their prejudices ’against service in the royal navy 
or harbour men to take care of it. When have been in a great measure removed ; and they 
ivanted again for active service, it has to be ‘ put -would feel themselves competent from previoifs 
in commission’ again; commissioned officers, and training, to -w-ork the guns and handle a riiie and 
crew have alike to be engaged anew, just as cutlass.’ 

though the ship were fresh from the builder’s Very little has ret been done to take the Reserve 
ha’itiL. Officers are always plentiful enough, the on a cruise for rehearsal or practice. A merchant 
muiiber on hall-pay in peace-time being very large seaman, to fit him for the Reserve, reciuires cliietly 
— ^nearly the whole of them de.siroii.s of enga.gihg to be made familiar with the great-gun exercise, to 
in active service on full pay. With the sailors, handle the sword and rifle, to^be steady and silent 
the A.B. (able-bodied) and common seamen, the under instruction, and to obey implicitly the orders 
case is difibreni, ; competition for their services he receives. Thi.s training he will receive on board 
being kept np by the owners of large commercial the drill-ships especially set apart for the purpose, 
Vessels. or at batteries representing the section of a ship, 

The difficulty of suddenly obtaining a large quite as well as in a man-of-war. The Reserve of 
additional number of seamen wp seriously felt the first class (for the force is divided into classes) 
at the commencement of the Crimean war ; but have already been seamen in the merchant service, 
the Admiralty solved the perplexity by orga- and do not require instruction in seamanship, 
nising a B.o}jal Naml .Reserve, and obtained the The driU-ship.s and the practioe-battedes are 
sanction of pa’diament for the necessary outlay, distributed pretty -well around the coasts of the 
The Reserve was to comprise men who, pirovided United Kingdom at about forty different stations — 
they attend drill a certain number of clays in each eight in Scotland, .seven in Ireland, and the rest in 
year, may follow any avocation they please at England and Wales. There are nearly always 
other times ; it being a well-understood matter of some men on drill at every ship and battery; but 
agreement that they shall be ready for active ser- it is noteworthy that in the fishing season in 
%dce on the breaking out of war. Of course ship- certain parts of Scotland and in the Isles the drill 
owners did not at first relish this scheme, seeing is pretty nearly in abeyance — herrings being more 
that it e.stablished a new kind of competition important just then than big guns and cutlasses- ; 
against them for hands ; but in practice no par- The first-class men are far more numerous than 
ticular inconvenience has re.sulted. The men are the second, shewing tiiat the main body are 
permitted to take their drill whenever it best suits already fairly good seamen before they enter the 
them ; twenty-eight days per year all at one time, Reserve. As to numbers in difibrent places, the 
or in periods of seven, fourteen, or twenty-one drill-shijis near busy ports are naturally more fre- 
days. Certain qualifications are insisted on before quented than those off a thinly populated coast 
enrolment, including a medical examination The President in the Thames, the Eagh at Liver- 
regard to health. The ‘retainer’ which the seaman pool, the Unicorn at Dundee, the Netley at Inver- 
receives, and the prospect of pension, operate as in- ness, the Castor at North Shields, the Disdains at 
dneements to steadiness and against desertion ; and Bristol, are among the drill-ships which receive the 
it is known that this is exorcising a beneficial effect greatest number of enrolled men for drill during 
on the mercantile marine, seeing that ship-owners the year. Liverpool takes the lead in the number 
now give a preference to Royal Naval Reserve men of outsiders (seven-eighths of whom, however, are 
whenever they can get them. Mixing with the already merchant .seamen) who apply for enrol- 
regular men-of- war’s men during the one month’s nieut. Half the whole munher in the force are 
drill is also found to be beneficial ; and some of under thirty yearn of age, young men with plenty 
the Reserve go through all their exercises with as of health and strength in them. _ Rather less than 
much steadiness as a regular crew. The Admiralty half are at liome or in the coasting-trade ; rather 
are empowered by parliament to engage thirty more than half voyaging in foreign seas, mostly, 
thousand men in this way ; the Reserve now com- however, on short voyages tliat will end, within a 
prises twenty thousand ; and it is believed that month. More of these voyages are to the Baltic 
there would be no great difficulty in making up and the North Sea than to any other waters ; the 
the full complement. next in numbers are tho.se to the Mediterranean 

In a recently published Report bj'- the Admiral and the Black Sea. 

Superintendent of the body, the following remarks The officers who command or control the body 
occur: ‘After all the e-xpense the country has comprise lieutenants, sub-lieutenants, engineera, 
been put to, and will have to bear prospectively, assistant-engineers, and midshipmen. The lieu- 
for the organi-sation and maintenance of the Royal tenants must have serv'ed as sub-lieutenanfes one 
Naval Reserve, will the men be forthcoming when year or upwards ; most of them have been duly 
-wanted ? This can only be tested in the day of qualified masters of merchant-ships. Midshipmen, 
trial, when the Queen’s Proclamation will call the are promoted to the rank of sub-lieutenant on 
Reserve out for active service ; but I hold that we the fulfilment of prescribed conditions as to eifi- 
have as reliable guarantees that the men will cieticy, &c. 

present themselves, as under any system that could The men of the first-class now receive a grant of 
be devised on the basis of voluntary service. The a suit of clothing on enrolment and re-enrolment — 
men have entered on an engagement to serve, they an arrangement which they much relish, as an 
have received drill-pay and retainers under this improvement on the plan at first adopted, when 
engagement, and -without being branded by public each man was left to dress qjretty much at random. 
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j or offered to join the body ; thus affording proof 
1 that it is popular. The second-class Reserve pe 
1 mostly lisherinen, who are xmacguainted with 
I square-rigged ve.ssels, and are unaccustonied to 
I long absence from their homes ; but they are fitted 
for coast-defence service. In Scotland and espe- 
cially in the Shetlands, the second-class serves as 
a stepping-stone to the first. Their pay is less 
than that of the first-class, and they have no claim 
for pension ; therefore they have an inducement to 
try for promotion. The authorities have had under 
consideration the question whether to establish a 
third-class, to consist of boys belonging to the 
mercantile training-ships ; but no decision appears 
at present to have been arrived at. 

In a discussion which took place at the Royal 
United Service Institution some time back, it was 
generally admitted that our band of hardy fisher- 
men might be made to form an excellent Naval 
Reserve irrespective of regular seamen of the mer- 
cantile marine. ‘ There are,’ it was urged, ‘ one 
hundred and fifty thousand men and fifteeix thou- 
sand boys employed in the fisheries of the United 
Kingdom ; besides the large number in the Cana- 
dian Dominion and Newfoundland. It would not 
be difficult to raise from among our large popula- 
tion of bond fide fishermen a Reserve equal to the 
full standard originally recommended. The drill 
could be taught in the most efficient manner and 
with the least expense to the government by 
sending a gunboat to visit the fishing-boats at the 
slack season. The local knowledge possessed by 
the fishermen would be of immense value , in coast- 
defence ; and there is an advantage in their having I 
fixed places of residence and never sailing under i 
a foreign flag ; added to which is the value of their , 
physical strength, hardy and domesticated habits, 
and good character.’ 

And now a few words for the EoyalWaval Artil- 
lery VolmteerS) another body intended for defen- 
sive purposes in the event of war. There is a 
corps known as the Coast Guard, to fulfil service 
on the coast in case of invasion j and under the 
same kind of control are the Royal Naval Coast 
Volunteers. These two bodies together comprise 
nearly twenty thousand men, all good seamen, and 
receiving liberal pay. But there is something 
more peculiar about the Royal Naval Artillery Vol- 
unteers likely to interest general readers. They are 
virtually an offshoot or supplement of the Volun- 
teer Rifles, intended solely for defence against 
invaders. Who the invader is to be we do not 
know ; liaply and happily we may never know ; 
but a thought on the subject now and then is 
reasonable enough. Our coast-line is very exten- 
sive, and needs watching at a considerable number 
of unprotected spots. .Besides regular troops, 
Volunteer infantry, and cruising war-ships, it has 
long been felt that a naval artillery corps would be 
a useful addition for serving in gunboats and mortar 
rafts, and operating in the new art of torpedo- 
defensive warfare. A small Marine Volunteer 
Ooips was raised at Hastings about 1863 ; others 
wem afterwards raised in London, Liverpool, and 
Bristol ; and at length, in 1873, parliament passed 
an Act sahetioning the formation of a body to be 
known as the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers. So 
far from being men who are paid for their services, 
these Volunteers have- to provide their own uni- 
form and to pay a small subscription to a corps 
fund ; they really enter into the matter con amore, 


giving time, exertion, and some money for a pur- 
pose -which may eventually be valuable to our 
common country. The government provide ships, 
great guns, rifles, pistols, cutlasses, and other gear 
for practice. Whether artisan.s, yachtsmen, or 
rowing-men -would join the corps in any consider- 
able number, conlct only be known by awaiting 
the result ; but it turns out that clerks — mostly in 
commercial firms — come forward more readily than 
any other class. They like the bodily exercise and 
the open air after many hours of desk-plodding. 

The idea is to render these Volunteers handy in 
the defence of rivers and estuaries, by the manage- 
ment of floating-batteries, armed rafts, and tor- 
pedoes, In practising with big guns at such 
places as London, Liverpool, and Bristol, there are 
of course neither real shot nor blank cartridges 
actually propelled from the weapon ; a flash and a 
slight report are all ; to run out, point, fire, and 
re-adjust are the exorcises practised ; and this is no 
sinali work with a sixty-pounder gun. After this 
big-gun drill, the Volunteers go through their rifle, 
cutlass, and pistol drill ; and the young men are 
all the better for two or three hours of muscular-^ 
exercise and ocular training. They wear a useful 
blue-and'-white uniform while thus engaged. The 
Rainlow gunboat in the Thames off Somerset 
House, the Presidoit in the West India Docks, and 
two similar vessels at Liverpool and Bristol, are 
set apart by the Admiralty as drill-ships for the 
purpose. The total strength is somewhat under 
seven hundred men, with a naval instructor, petty- 
officer instructors, lieutenants, sub-lieutenants, 
shipkeepexs, armourers, &:c. 

Even if never really -u'anted for river and estuary 
defence, these energetic young men will have no 
reason, bodily or mental, to regret the step they 
l\ave taken— the devotion of a couple of hours 
occasionally after office or warehouse time to a 
right good exercise of muscle, nerve, brain, eye- 
sight, attention, and intelligence. It is a national 
comfort to know that rifle and artillery volunteer- 
ing are alike free from many of the evils of young 
men’s recreations j they do not tempt to drinking, 
to betting, nor to dissolute companionship. All 
honour to those who promoted, and to those who. 
carry out the movement. 

TIM HARGATON’S COURTSHIP, ' 

He -was mother’s factotum, big Tim Hargaton. I 
do not know how she could have managed the 
farm without his clear head and sound judgment 
to guide her. tie had the name of being the 
do.sest band at a bargain and the best judge of a 
‘ baste ’ in Innishowen ; and I tliinlc he deserved 
it ; for mother very rarely lo.st upon her specula- 
tions in cattle, and our animals were fau'ied for 
their beauty. Tim was not wholly an Innishowen 
man. By Ms mother’s side he claimed descent 
from the Scottish settlers of the opposite coast, 
and much of Ms cautiousness and 3hrewdne.ss could 
be traced to this infusion of kindly Scotti.sh 
blood. We children had rather an awe of Tim. 
He ruled the outer world of our homestead with 
a rod of iron. Woe betide the delinquent who 
ventured into the garden before the ‘ hou.se ’ had 
been supplied with fruit for preserving! Woe be 
to us if with profane bands ,we assaulted Ms 
beloved grapes or ravaged Ms trim flower-beds ! 

I daresay it was very good for us that some one 
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■R-as set in authority over the garden and farm- 
yard, for we were allowed quite enough freedom 
indoors, fatherless tomboys that we were. But 
years grassed by ; one by one we grew to woman- 
hood. I, the eldest, left home first— to return first ; 
more alone for having heen so happy, too happy 
for a little while. IVlien I returned, a widow, the 
younger birds had flown from the nest. Mother, 
iiad no one left but me, and she wms growing old ; 
BO I cast in my own and my boy’s lot with her, 
and soon became thoroughly acquainted Avith Tim 
llargaton. To him I was ‘ the young mistress ’ or 
‘ Miss Ellen and I own I felt often at a disadvan- 
tage with him. His quiet knowledge of subjects 
I w'as utterly ignorant of, his cool rejection of 
my farming theories, his almost certain success 
in all his ventures, overawed me j and after a 
struggle or two I gave in. 

I think Tim must have been about forty at this 
time; but he looked many years younger, being 
fair and tall and well made, and — a bachelor. 
He had a merry twinkle in his gray eyes which 
almost contradicted the firm-set mouth with its 
long upper lip and square massive chin ; from his 
half-Scotch mother he derived a close calculating 
disposition, hard to convince,_slow to receive new 
impressions, strong to retain them when once 
received. From his father roving Pat Hargaton 
from Donegal, he drew an Irishman’s ready wit 
and nimble tongue, and under all an Irish- 
man’s fickle heart, hut not his warm affections, 
which go so far towards amending the latter fault. 

Another unusual thing amongst men of his class, 
he w^as well to do, and having successfully specu- 
lated in cattle on his own account, he had money 
in the bank and a snug cottage. Yet year after 
year, Shrove-tide after Shrove-tide— the marrying 
season all over Roman Catholic Ireland— found 
Tim rejoicing in single-blessedness ; nor could 


accounts with butcher, baker, and grocer ; trans- 
acted all our varioris businesses with care and cor- 
rectness; and having given up his accounts into my 
hands, he harried on, whilst I continued my walk. 
Twilight was failing when I returned liome ; hut 
although more than an liour had elapsed sincc- 
Tim had preceded me on the road, he was just 
entering the gate as I turned from the sea-road 
for the same purpose. I made mother smile that 
evening when I told her of my encounter, 

she said, ‘poor little Mary has no fortune, 
Tim will look for one with any girl he marries,’ 

A few days afterwards Tim took me into his 
confidence, \Ye were making our winter arrange- 
ments in the green-house, putting away summer 
plants whose flowering days were done, and filling 
up gaps in onv shelves with bright chrysanthe- 
mums and other winter-blooming plants. An 
hour sufficed to weary mother at this work, so 
Tim and I were left alone amongst the flowers. 
For some time lie worked away in silence, but I 
could easily see he was longing "to speak, and so I 
determined to give him an opportunity; but he 
forestalled me. 

*’Twas a fine day the day I was in Derry, Mrs 
Grace,’ he said, as he passe'd me carrying a huge 
coronella from one end of the greenliouse to the 
other. 

‘ It was indeed, Tim. Had you many people on 
board the steamer?’ I replied. 

‘No, ma’am; not to say very many. Them 
officer-gentlemen from the S'ort.’ 

‘Had you any of the people from about here?’ 
I asked. 

‘Hugh Dogherty and his sister, and Susie 
Connor, ma’am.’ 

‘ Ah, yon walked home with the girls. .What 
became of Hugh 1 ’ 

‘Troth, ma’am, he just got overtaken with a 
drop of drink, and I thought ’twas but friendly to 
see the girls home.’ 

‘ I am sorry to hear Hugh was so bad as that, 
Tim.’ 

‘Well, sorra much was on him. Miss Ellen, hut 
he was loath to quit Mrs Galagher’s whom we got 
off the boat, so we just left him there, — Hem I 
Miss Ellen, I ’v a thought to change my life.’ 

‘ I am very glad to hear it, Tim.’ 

‘Yes, miss’ (Tim always forgot my matronly 
title in confidential talk) — ‘ yes, miss, ’Tis lonely 
work growing old with nobody to take care of 
yon.’ 

‘ That is a selfish way of looking at things, Tim,’ 
I replied. 

‘ Eegorra, miss, what else would a man marry 
for but to have himself took care of ? ’ 

‘ I suppose liking the girl he married would be 
a kind of reason too,’ I responded. 

‘O ay. I’d stni like to have the one I’d 
fancy, if .she was handy.’ 

‘ And who are you thinking of ?’ I asked, as Tim 
bent over, a box of geranium cuttings. ‘ I hope 
she is nice and good, and will be kind to your 
poor mother, and a. good manager?’ 

‘Faith, I wouldn’t take one that wasn’t that, 
MisR EUen,’ he replied, without raising his head. 
‘ But it ’s hard to tell how these young ones ’ll turn 
out.’ 

* She is young then ? ’ 

‘Young enough, and settled enough,’ he re- 
sponded. ‘ There ’s huo I ’m thinkin’ of.' 
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mother, so gentle and loving to those wild in’otliers, 
cannot fail to inalcc a good wife. You will never 
be sorry, if you marry the girl you like best.’ 

‘True for you, ma’am — true for you. She is a 
good girl, an’ I ’xnnigh-hand sure I like her beyant 
any woman in the world ; but Miss Ellen," I ’d 
wish she had the cow ! ’ 

Next day I left home, nor did I return until the 
daffodils were glittering in the springing meadows 
around otir homo, and the rooks cawing over their 
fledglings in the woods behind our garden. Tim 
■was married, I had heard that from mother eai-ly 
in the year ; but upon which lair maid his choice 
had fallen, I was still uncertain. It was lute at 
night when I returned from my travels, and 
mother had far too much to talk of to tell me 
the termination of Tim’s courtship. 

In the morning, I took my way into the garden, 
the farm-yard, the fields lying close by ; but Tim 
was not to be seen ; nor did I encounter him until 
late in the afternoon, when I discovered him busily 
trenching up some early cabbages in the back- 
garden. He seemed rather shy of me ; but I put 
out niy hand aiid greeted him kindly, 

‘You’re welcome home, Mrs Grace, ma’ain,’ he 
said, striking his spade into the fresh-turned earth, 
and shaking the hand I gave him wdth more than 
ordinary 'warmth. ‘ We were thinking very long 
to have got you back,’ 

‘ Thank you, Tim. So I have to wish you Joy.’ 

Tim looked sheepish, but speedily recovered 
himself. ‘Yes, ma’am, if joy it be.’ 

‘ Oh, there can be no doubt on that score, Tim. 


‘ Two ! ’ I exclaiured. ‘ Why, that is not right of 
YOU, Tim. You are .surely old enough to know the 
kind of wife would suit yon best ; and it is unfair 
to the girls. They are relatives, if I guess right. 
Those two young women you were walking with 
on Saturday ’ 

‘Just so,’ replied Tim, utterly unabashed: ‘Mary 
Hogherty an’ Susie Connor. Mary’s the purtiest,’ 
he added in a half soliloquy. 

‘ I have always' heard she •was as good as she 
looked/ I .sakl ‘She has been such a dutilnl 
daughter and good sister toAhose wild hoys, she 
cannot fail to make a good wife.’ 

‘Maybe,’ quoth Tim. /Eut the Dogherties is 
down in the world these time.s.’ 

‘ I know they are not very rich i but they are 
comfortable.’ ^ 

‘ They aren’t begging, miss, axing your pardon ; 
but musba! it’s little softness there’s about the 
house.’ 

‘Well, suppose she has known what it is to 
w’ant, she will know better how to take care of 
plenty, wdien she gets it.’ 

‘Troth, I don’t know. Maybe when she’d got 
her two hands full she’d be throwin’ aw'ay, for 
them that’s reared in poverty seldom knows how 
to guide plenty when it comes.’ 

‘ Well, I have ahvays heard Mary extolled for 
being the prettiest and the best girl in Innishowen j 
and I am sure you may think yourself a happy 
man if you can get her for yOur wife/ I said rather 
■shaTOly, , 

‘ Sorra w'ord a lie in that, Miss EEen/ replied 
Tim, as he placed the last young geranium in its 
pot. ‘She’s a good girl, and as pnrty a one as 
you’d see in a summer’s day; but I’m tliinkin’ 
I’ll step up an’ see them all before I spahe to her.’ 

‘Why, Tim, have things gone so far as that ?’ 

‘ Weil, I may say I have her courted up to the 
axin, miss.’ 

‘And the other, Tim?’ I asked, intensely 
amused, , 

‘ Troth, I don’t know, but I have her on hands 
too,’ - 

‘Now, is that fair to either?’ I asked rather 
indignantly. 

‘ Eegorra, I don’t know. A man has to look 
before him sharp,’ 

‘ And -who is the other ? Mary’s cousin ? ’ 

‘Yes, miss — ^long Tom Connor’s, daughter, from 
Shruve. -She’s up 'aith Mary since Holly-eve. 
Hudie ’s lookin’ after her.’ 

‘ She ’s no beautj'-, Tim.’ 

‘No, miss ; but .she ’s settled. They do say she’s 
a trifle coarse in tlie temper ; hut she has thefiuest 
two-year-old heifer ever I set my eyes on. A pure 
beauVj Miss Ellen,’ 

‘And -w'hat good -umuld the cow be to you, Tim, 
if yon had a sour cross-grained wife at home ?’ 

‘Maybe she Tvouldn’t be sour or cross when 
•die ’d have a good house over her head an’ plenty. 
■’She’s gettin old, bliss Ellen, and she sees the 
young ones cornin’ on, an’ her left. There ’d be a 
quare ch.m.ge in ber if she 'had her own way.’ 


CLERKS, 

nv OJSTE oil’ rilBM. 

Antbqby who can write may be a clerk : that is 
the general notion, which is far from correct. 
Among other accomplishments, an accurate and 
thorough knowledge of book-keeping is required, 
and so is a knowledge of the style employed in 
official and business letters. In numerous cases, 
Xiarents in selecting avocations for their sous are 
induced, from perhaps laudable, but somewhat 
false notions of ‘ gentility/ to make them clerks, 
frequently with little regard to their aptitude 
for such an occupation. They seem to forget 
or to ignore the fact that there are other de- 
partments of the commercial world where there 
is room enough and to spare for more candidates, 
and many branches of skilled labour where ready 
and weE remunerated occupation could be found. 
The consequence is that among those now in the 
service there are many w'ho have mistaken their 
avocations, numbers who would probably have 





istics of clerkg. There often exists a feeling that i 
one encroaches on the domcains of another, and I 
not without cavise ; for there are those who ‘ run | 
cunning/ if such an exjjressioa is admissible, 
and those who obtain favour and promotion j 
by mere arrogance and effronter}'. Then there j 
are the excessively platisible men, whose w'orking : 
capital is well nigh restricted to the glibness ! 
of their tongue. Moral and mental excellence i 
are as a consequence sometimes o%-erridden, j 
though as a rule but temporarily, for sooner or | 
later the higher and more stalwart qualities I 
of the cjuiet-.spokcn but thorough-going man ! 
imwt jjtevail. It must not he forgotten that j 
employers need to have a good knowledge of j 
human nature, to be proficient in the art of judg- \ 
ing character, and to possess considerable tact ; for j 


succeeded well in some other sphere, not a few 
others more fit to wield a sledgediammer or 
handle a wheel-harrow, than to write a letter, 
keep a ledger, or prepare a balance-sheet. 

Of course, as is generally known, there are 
grades in this as in other professions. As might 
be expected, there are not only skilled and half- 
skilled lahourcrs, but an admixture of drones. 
The variety of employment and responsibility 
of clerks is" almost endless ; there is no common 
level to which they are subject. Their position 
is peculiarly one of trust. In many cases the 
clerk has to control the expenditure of his em- 
ployer’s money, whieli necessitates the possession 
of certain habits and characteristics. It is not 
only important that he should possess the requisite 
competency for the performance of the duties 
intrusted to him, but his employers should know 
of what his peculiar individuality consists ; for 
clerks are to a large extent intrusted with the 
important task of working out the general prin- 
ciples on which the business of their employers 
is transacted. The man who is naturally unsyste- 
matic can hardly be expected to ■work by system 
in his business ; he who in personal and domestic 
matters is extravagant, will not be very likely 
to introduce habits of economy into his business 
transactions. Genteel appearance, good hand- 
writing, the ability to add up dexterously the 
columns of a ledger, are not the only qualifica- 
tions needful in a really efficient clerk. 

The object of account-keeping should be the 
production of a picture wliich in every detail, 
as well as in one general view, should at all 
times shew what and how work has been clone, 
and with what result it has been performed. 
Unfortunately it is sometimes the case that 
clerks, especially youthful ones, do nc^t seem to 
possess a'n adequate idea of the great object in 
view, and which they are intended to assist in 
cariying out. In the matter of correspondence too 
the ability of clerks' is put to the test, and their 
natural temperament often exhibited. The art of 
correct letter-'writing is not to be gained by the 
X^erusal of ‘a Comj-ileto Letter- writer ’ however 
complete, hut can only be acquired by study and 
practice, combined with some natural aptitude. 
Business-like and civilly worded letters are an 
earnest of business-like transactions, and may be 
taken as an index to the ruling p)rinoiples which 
guide the actions of the principals. In this way, 
clerks are intrusted by their employers with an 
important responsibility, in which there is need 
of the exercise of tact, judgment, and sound 
principles, i 

In no, small measure does the treatment of em- 
ployers mould' the general disposition of clerks; 
and no more powerful incentive can be given to 
the latter than that of knowing that thejr are in 
full possession of their employer’s confidence. But 
before extending this confidence, and appealing to 
the higher motives of his clerks, it is all-important 
that the employer shall have selected men fitted 
for the places they are to occup3^ If an air of 
suspicion prevails, occasional deceit on the part of 
the suspected can scarcely be wondered at. It 
is no less requisite 'that clerks should put con- 
fidence in each other, but unfortunately the 
existence of petty jealousies often stands in the 
way. And this is one of the peculiar tiharacter- 


unfortiinately it sometimes happens that .the more 
confidence rfiaced in a man the less is he worthy 
of, it. 

There have been discussions innumerable as 
to the hours of manual laliour ; and important 
changes, some the result of legislation, have taken 
place. The overtaxing of mental power is, how- 
ever, of graver import than the overtaxing of 
physical strength. In a large iiu’nrber of instances, 
clerks are in an easy position in this respect, 
those especially in certain government depart- 
•ments, hanks, and some commercial houses. There 
are too many cases, however, in which clerks are 
grievously overworked. The case of many branches 
of the railway service may he cited where clerks 
are almost incessantly employed twelve or four- 
teen hours a day. Long hours are prevalent too 
in connection ‘ with many commercial houses, in 
which monotonous and unceasing labour during 
unreasonable bour-s, is a great tax on the nervous 
energies, and can only result in permanently weak- 
ening the .system of those engaged in it. 

The number of houm occupied is not, however, 
always a criterion to the amount of work per- 
formed. Could such a standard^ have been taken 
as a measure of tasks accomplished, the labour 
question would not have been one so difficult to 
deal with as it has come to he. It is sometimes 
the case that long hours are associated with com- 
paratively little work. When time is not fully 
occupied, there is a tendency to procrastination- 
work is put off and put off, and thou comes a 
final scramble to get it done by the specified 
time. In many instances, were shorter hour.? 
adopted and the time fully occupied, the same 
amount of work inight be done, and done better ; 
it would not ajipear so irksonre, punctuality and 
method would be more easy of acquisition, and 
thus employer.? and employed would he alike 
benefited. 

In point of salarie.s, the railway companies, and 
some other large companies, adopt a uniform scale 
applicable to jimior clerks ; but beyond this rule, 
each individual case is dealt with according to its 
merits, the rate of remuneratiou varying in pro- 
portion to length of service, nature of work per- 
formed, and responsibility entailed. Newspaper 
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arithmetic.’ It would be interesting to know what 
is here meant by a man? Three-and-fourpence a 
day for a -mem as clerk in. London, who possibly 
might have a wife and what some call ‘ enenm- 
hrmices!’ One would indeed be sorry ^ to quote 
this a.s a representative case; but it gives some 
weight to the assertion that there are ^instances 
tno numerous of hard-working, underpaid _ clerks. 
No wonder that there should be among this class 
of men, so many pale and caimvorn faces, and coats 
threadbare at the elbows with long service. 

Since Dickens in his inimitable style first pub- 
lished his tale of Scrooge and his unfortunate 
clerk, many changes have taken place; but it is 
to be feared that this character created in fiction 
is still reflected in some realities. It is a law 
of nature that everything flourishes in^ proportion 
to the encouragement it receives ; and in the same 
way the actions and motives of servants are in a 
considerable measure ruled by the disposition of 
employers. Isolated cases there always will he 
in which good treatment will be abused ; and the 
result of such circumstances naturally induces 
some hesitancy to repose confidence in any ; but as 
a principle of general application, results must 
depend upon the nature of the treatment adopted. 

Clerk-labour -would seem to be frequently 
employed at the lowest possible price for which 
it can be procured. But the same principle as 
that employed by the manufacturer in paying a 
good price for a machine that shall do its work 
expeditiously and well, is equally applicable to 
the purchasing of clerk-labour, in which much 
discriniination and tact are necessary. Some- 
times those who are least competent and painstak- 
ing are the most dissatisfied ; some there arc who 
do not appear to understand degrees of merit, but 
think that all should be reduced to something like 
a dead level — that mere length of service, for 
instance, should command the maximum of reward. 
To length of service some reward is due, but the 
tools should be put into the hands of those who 
can use them, and who should of course he re- 
warded accordingly. Mr T. Brassoy, M.P., in a 
speech on the labour question said: ‘It is most 
economical to pay labour well. It is better to 
employ fewer men at high wages than more men 
at low wages. Every individual is better off, and 
the total expenditure on labour is reduced. For 
the non-employed, fresh fields must be found, and 
these will he opened by the ingenuity and enter- 
prise of mankind.’ 

The employment of females in certain depart- 
ments of clerk-labour would seem to be a thing 
much to bo desired and encouraged ; and there is 
ample scope for such employment -where the 
duties are light, straightforward, and not too oner- 
ous in character. T3uvt the candidates are nume- 
rous may be judged from the fact that some time 
ago, in response to an advertisement for eleven 
junior counter-women at metropolitan post-oflnices, 
from one thousand to one thousand five hundred 
young ladies presented themselves as applicants, 
at the offices of the Civil Service Commissioners 
on one day ! In cases where certain active busi- 
ness qiralifications are essential, it is not to be 
desired, nor is it expected that females will in 
■any de^ee displace the other sex. The opposition 
manifested by certain of the male sex to the open- 
ing thus afforded for the extension of female labour 
may fairly be characterised as- somewhat unmanly. 




But as -we had occasion to say in an article on 
‘Female Occupations/ this extension of female 
labour will by natural laws not proceed beyond 
natural limits. The field for female -work is cir- 
cumscribed, and an extension in such a direction 
should he hailed with satisfaction. If the intro- 
duction of female clerk-labour displaces some of 
the overplus of boy clerks, and induces some to 
adopt avocations mote suited to their natural 
fitness, much good will have been effected ; for is 
not the acGomplisluneut of account-keeping and a 
training in good business habits calculated to make 
better wives and mothers ? An intimate acquaint- 
ance with simple account-keeping would be a valu- 
able addition to the education of many ladies of 
the jiresent day, and might save many _a man’s 
income which, but for his wife’s accomplishment, 
would be unwittingly muddled away. 

As a social animal, clerks possess some peculiar 
characteristics. The banker’s clerk cultivates 
not the acquaintance of the lawyer’s clerk ; the 
drajoer’s clerk prefers not to associate with the 
grocer’s clerk. In the same establishment even, 
the spirit of caste has often a prominent place: 
those who by chance sit at a mahogany table 
would seem to say by their demeanour that they 
are far removed from those who occiipy a deal 
desk. ‘ At Birmingham,’ says Samuel Smiles in 
his ‘there was a club of workmen witli 

tails to their coats, and another without tails : 
the one looked down ttpon the other,’ What 
a great thing it would be if, in society gener- 
ally, people would always have the courage to 
appear wliat they are, rather than try to seem 
what they are not ! Some clerks if asked _ to 
describe their avocation would disavow anything 
so common as a clerkship ; they would be ‘ an 
accountant’ — anything but a clerk. What will 
not some folic do for the sake of keeping^ up 
appearances ? and amongst clerks this disposition 
prevails to a considerable extent ; as if appearance 
to the world, and not the ruling principles of a 
man’s life, constituted the sole tost of respectability. 
Douglas Jerrold said ; ‘ Eespectability all very 
well for folks who can have it for ready-money ; but 
to be obliged to run into debt for it, it’s enough to 
break the heart of an angel’ Let those who are 
anxious for sound and wholesome advice upon 
this important subject read Mr Smiles’ book above 
quoted. 

The social life of unmarried clerks is capable of 
improvement, especially in large towns, into which 
there is continually flowing a stream of young 
men, who frequently have to be content with the 
first apparently conafortable lodging that presents 
itself, and to which nothing may be so foreign as 
the most ordinary home comforts, in addition to 
the accompanying risk of new associations formed 
of a kind both unexpected and undesirable, often 
likewise accompaniecl by impositions various and 
numerous. It has been suggested -that clerks' inns 
or clubs should be established ; and the idea is 
well worthy the consideration of all those wdio 
in any way are interested in the matter. The 
advantages to be derived from nudertakiiigs of 
this kind would be incalculable. Employers 
of clerk-labour would be indirectly benefited, 
and they would do well to assist in the promo- 
tion of any movement in the direction indi- 
cated. As regards clerks themselves, their com- 
forts might be considerably increased and their 
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expenses lessened. Sucli establishments might 
of course be made something more than mere 
lodging-houses. Under proper management, they 
might become a general re.sort both for amusement 
and intellectual pastime. The constant social 
intercourse of clerk.s with each other would tend 
to engender good feeling, and by this association 
an entirely new state of things would be brought 
into existence. The exercise of some amount of , 
discipline would alone re.sult in untold good, and 
the fact of membership would constitute a perma- i 
nent recommendation as to re.spectability. As ' 
regards expen.se, economy would he created hy ! 
co-operation ; the q^uality of every article of food , 
might he insured. In fact, by this means might | 
be secured a maximum of happiness and comfort i 
for a minimum of expense. 

A larger amount of judicious physical exercise 
than is now practised would he of great benefit to 
clerks. In tiie case of thousands in the large 
towns, this is seldom resorted to beyond tbe mere 
act of walking to and from business. In large 
establishments, organisations for such recreation 
might be more encouraged, and thus conduce to 
the great desideratum, of a healthy mind in a 
healthy body. 

There is some doubt as to the future position 
and xu’ospects of clerks generally, hut as we have 
ventured to hint, little improvement can he antici- 
pated until supply and demand become more 
equal. In many departments of skilled labour 
there is ample scope for educated men; in fact 
there is great need for them, and many a man now 
in clerk-service would have met with far greater 
success had he become an arti.san. Indeed one 
sometimes hears an exj>ression of regret to the 
effect that the task of wielding the pen, though it 
he ‘ mightier than the sword, ^ had not given place 
to the tools of a skilled workman. The fact of 
receiving a salary and working short hours seems 
to possess a considerable attraction to many, but 
it would be well if this unsubstantial state of feel- 
ing were removed. In many trades, such as book- 
binding, there is often great difficulty in obtaining 
a sufficient number of hands, e, specially ‘hands 
with heads,’ the services of a tasteful ‘finisher’ 
being highly jiaid. 

Without in any degree depreciating the import- 
ance of and necessity for ellicient clerk-labour, it 
would seem, taking a broad view of the question, 
that the chances of success in life of educated and 
persevering mechanics are fully equal to the pros- 
pects of the majority of clerks. In many cases the 
comparison is in favour of the artisan. The man 
with a trade possesses a sort of independence, and 
opportunities arc frequent for his becoming his 
own master. 

The Council of the Society of Arts has taken an 
important step in the matter of education. It has 
been arranged for examinations to take place, 
particularly for young men ; certificates are to he 
given to those who are successful, and this will 
act as a passport to commercial employment. The 
subjects of examination are as follows ; Arith- 
metic, English (composition, correspondence, and 
precis writing), hook-kecjping, commercial history, 
and geography, short-hand, political economy, 
Erench, German, Italian, Spanish. To entitle a 
candidate to this ‘ certificate in commercial know- 
ledge,’ he must pass in three subjects, two of 
which must be arithmetic and English. Every 


encouragement should be given to such a move- j 
ment, calculated as it is to raise the general i 
standard of efficiency of clerics in the future ; and ! 
to tho.se now in the service such a scheme is | 
calculated to convey some benefit. i 


i A LADY’S JOUEYEY III MOLDAVIA. 
I AM going to describe a joiurney I made across 
Moldavia in 1863. Determined to leave the dust 
and malaria behind us for a time, we set out from 
Galatz one beautiful morning in the summer of the 
year 1863, in search of the cooler air which blowS' 
on the western side of the Carpathians. A village of 
the Siehenbiirgen, near the old town of Kronstadt, 
was onr destination. Early in the morning w'O 
prepared to start — two ladies, two nurses, and 
four children ; all resigned to the absolute control 

and guidance of Herr F , our dragoman and 

courier ; a little round bustling man, speaking 
every European language with the ease of a not 
particularly refined native ; literally splendid in 
theory and fertility of resource while any plan 
was under discussion, though hardly equal to him- 
self in a practical emergency. 

It was already dark when we arrived at the 
town of Tekouteh. After a good deal of waiting 
and difficulty, the Herr succeeded in procuring 
for ns the shelter of two flea-haunted chambers 
at the top of a steep ladder. Whether this xilace 
was the principal hotel of Tekontch or only one 
of the Herr’s failures, I cannot say. All four 
children were sleepy, hungry, hot, and unhappy. 
Oh ! for milk to make a refreshing drink for the 
poor sick baby, who was wailing so piteously ! Our 
repeated calls brought upon the scene a hag— a 
hag who would have been invaluable in melo- 
drama, but whose presence in the actual state of 
affairs superadded active terror to the passive 
discomfort of the children. Her upper-country 
Moldavian was hardly intelligible, and she quite 
refused to understand our modes of exxnessing our- 
selves. But constant reiteration of the substantive 
‘ lililk,’ in every language and dialect known to us, 
was at last so far successful that we procured a 
small quantity of a curious gray fluid mixed with 
fine sand, which the poor little ones were too sleepy 
to judge critically ; and we had soon the satisfaction 
of' seeing them asleep on the divans with their 
nurses beside them. Before daybreak we were 
all awake, and renewing the struggle with the hag 
for the necessary provision of milk, to which .she 
^ was good enough to add a few cups of black coftec. 

1 We removed such traces of yesterday’s dust as we 
could, by dipping the corners of our towels in 
! glasses of water. The Eonmanian peasant’s idea 
i of washing is so different from ours that it is 
almost impossible to make them understand one’s 
requirements in that respect, A jar of water, a 
friend to hold the jar, and standing-room in the 
open air, are his requisites. He stands bent well 
forward, to avoid the splashe.s, while the friend 
ponrs a little water—a very little— into his hol- 
lowed hands. These he rubs together, then holds 
them out for a second supply, with which he 
moistens the , region immediately round his nose. 
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The wliole process reqxiires a certain amount of safe passing of which, seemed each time a fresh 
shill and dexterity, to which the results are hardly miracle ; now widening in gleaming shallows, as 
commensurate. spread itself out to 

Before five a,m. we were' on the road again. Our hold a little village. Each separate pateli of gray 
way lav through a very pleasant region, and we rock contained its homestead ; white cottages, with 
sufi'ercd much less from, heat and dust than the dark, quaintly carved, and pinnacled shingle-roofs, 
dav before. The country W'as undulating and less overshadowed by orchard trees or I’estooucd with 
uniform. The roads were real roads, not mere trailing vines. The population seemed to live in 
tracks through the fields, or across the 'steppe. The the water ; men were fipliiiig in the pools, women 
wheat ,and barley were luxuriant all round ; and beating the linen on the flat rocks, or .spreading the 
great fields of mustard in full bloom made patches webs to bleach in the sunshine ; while the chihlrear 
■ of a yellow, perfectly dazzling in its brightness, waded about in their one .short garment, or bathed, 
As we approached the higher country, wo came on tliviUg plunging and chasing each other like veri- 
large tracts of grazing-land soft and rieli : trees table troops of ‘ water-hahies.’ What a handsome 
were scattered about — oak, hornbeam, lime, and race they were, those Boiimans of the Carpathians ! 
wild cherry, with an occasional birch or pine. Those we met on the road passed us with a 
Thom and rose bushes, tall as trees, shook showers courteous greeting, and went on their way ; the 
of blossom around. There were groups of feathery women in their long white garments, drawn in 
tamarisk, clusters of Guelder-rose, and bowers of at the waist by a broad brass-studded leather 
white clematis thrown from shrub to shrub, belt; the many coloured fringe, which fell straight. 
The roadside was a garden, of wild-flowers ;. tall almost to their ankles, opening here and there as 
spikes hearing alternate rings of deep purple they walked to show glimpses of the white below, 
leaves and the brightest of yellow blossoms, blue Their feet were hare or covered by moccasins of 
chichory, rose-coloured pea-blossom, sweet-williams, undressed leather. Over their coils of plaited hair 
and aromatic herbs that filled the air with their la,y a square of embroidered linen, from one corner 
perfume. A Bomnanian cottage is generally a of which a coin hung over the forehead, and more 
pleasant resting-place in. the heat of summer ; the coins formed earrings and rows of necklaces. T.h,e 
roof of reed-tliatch, or oak-shingle, projects so far men wore a great loose ■ white blouse, a studded 
as to shade the whole cottage, and within are belt, broader and heavier than those of the women, 
whitewashed walls, and cushioned divans covered in which were stuck knives, daggers, and heavy 
■with rugs of thick home-made cloth, woven in pistols. On their feet were either moccasins or 
brightly coloured stripes, boots high above the knee. Their long nneub* 

In the little inn at Domnul where we next hair hung over their shoulders ; and, twisted round 
' arrived we laid down, the children to take ‘siesta; their broad hats were ribbons of the national 
; and by four next morning we -were astir again and colours — ^red, blue, and yellow, 
eager to set out, as w^e knew that a few hours' The ascent at first was gradual, but our horses 
driving would bring us to the O'itos Pass, of the being tired, we all walked for several hours, 
beauties of which we had heard so much. By The soft rich beauty of the glen increased-^at- each 
half-past five we were off. The country got more moment ; hill rose above hill, covered •^vith the 
lovely at every step. Low wooded hills rose in mellow green of the young fir .shoots, each tree 
- front? the glen’s, between, highly cultivated, though bearing the golden red crown of last year’s cone,s. 
uneven and rugged in place.?. The road was ter- The hanging Ijirches with- their silver stems swept 
raced along the side of an abrupt slope : the driver over slopes smooth as a lawn, save where here and 
of the baggage wagon managed to get a wheel on there the hold gray rock cropped out. Little glens- 
the bank, and over went -the wagon, boxes and lun up the mountain sides, scented with "wild 
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Toctj wIugIi informed the grateful traveller, in 
letters of gold and in choice Latin, hour Prince 
Alexander Ghyka had made and finished it in 
1855, The Herr’s twenty minutes had lengthened 
to an hour or more when we reached a narrow- 
treeless gorge, the heights crowned on either side 
l>v half-ruiiied fortress tow'-ers, -^vhile grim loop- 
holed modern -walls ran down to meet in an 
immense gate-ivay, ^Yhose shut doors barred our 
path. To' the left, a small plateau of green turf 
hordereil tlie. crag overhanging the stream, -Ui’hieh 
now held its rapid course many feet below us. 

Our arrival was an event. The guardian of the 
pa«3 W'as fat, fussy, and iniportant, and rpiitc deaf 
to ;iny representations of our anxiety to proceed. 
Had we anything to declare ? Ho ; certainly not. 
Ho tea ? Ho. Hor tobacco ? Ho. But then it 
struck him that there must he some tobacco for i 
present irse among our drivers j so a strict per- i 
soual search was made ; the tobacco-pouches -U'ere ' 
emptied, and their contents thrown over the crag. 
We were injudicious enough to remonstrate, as we 
-would willingly have paid something to allo-w the 
poor* men to keep their tobacco ; and this seemed 
to determine our douanier to display his autho- 
rity to the full., for soon the sward w'as strewn 
with our possessioiis, -which included bedding, 
provisions, and books, as -well as the clothing of 
the whole party. The men must have had a dull | 
time of it in this lonely mountain fort, to judge 
from their excitement at the display of our goods. 
At last we seized a packet of tapioca and implored 
the great man to pass it and the nurses and 
children, that they might find rest and refreshment 
beyond the gates. To this, after a very critical 
scrutiny, he consented ; and we despatched them 
to look for a krishma beyond the boundary. 

When we had satisfied the douanier and seen 
such order as was possible restored to our lug- 
g.ag 0 , we followed, and found them installed in 
a miserably dirty little place, where the chil- 
dren of the family, -^vho were crowding round, 
looked so evidently ill, that, fearing something 
infectious, we were constrained to hurry the pre- 
paration of the tapioca, and go out again to the 
open air. At last the Herr appeared, and had to 
confess his failure. We ought to have passed the 
night at the village we had left two hours before ; 
to pass it here -was impossible. 

‘ We must feed the horses and push on,’ said the 
Herr ; ' it is not an hour’s drive,’ 

Alas ! -we were beginning to understand but too 
well -what the Herr’s ‘ hours ’ were like. But the 
night was mild and pleasant, though already dark ; 
and having arranged beds for the children among 
the cushions, -we continued our journey with a 
briskness on the part of both diivers and horses 
which was wonderful after the hard day’s -work 
they had gone through. There was just light 
enough from the stars to shew us the dangerous 
nature of the road, which rose in rapid zigzags. 
There was no mrapet, .and the little river ran 
below at a depm which increased at every turn. 
The heavy -travelling-carriage seemed to drag back 
the horses, and the drivers of the wagons had to stop 
and push it up. At last we reached the top ; . but 
it was two o’clock before we reached Bereck. All 
the inhabitants were asleep ; but the people of the 
krishma, after we had roused them, recei-ved us 
very hospitably, and busied themselves in attend- 
ing to our comforts. It was late next morning 


■vvhen we resumed our journey, and we were now 
able to perceive that the scene had a beauty of il.=i 
own — that of vast extent. Nowhere have seen 
a wider horizon, and yet Irills clo.sed it in all 
round, but at a great distance. The plain over 
which we were passing formed a vast amphi- 
theatre, and the eya took in at one sweep at least 
a dozen villages, aU widely apart from each other. 
The roads were as excellent as, nnder Austrian 
management, they always are. Good lioKes were 
to be found at all the posting-houses ; and by the 
middle of the following day we had approacheil 
the mountains which hounded the other side of 
the plain, and found ourselves at our journey’s 
end. 


THE CHANGES OF COLOUR IH THE 
CHAMELEON, 

Fkom very ancient times the curious changes of 
colour wliich take place in the chameleon, and its 
supposed power of living o-u air, have been the 
■u'ondcr of the uninformed, and have furnished 
philosophers and poets w’itli abundant material for 
metaphor. The belief that the animal can live on 
air has been exploded long ago, and was no doubt 
due to its po-wer of long fasting and to its peculiar 
manner of breathing. It is only cpiitc lately, how- 
ever, that any satisfactory explanation has been 
given of the apparently c.apricious changes which 
take place in the colour of the chameleon ; 
the latest researches on the subject being those 
of M. Paul Bert, the French naturalist, which 
have been described in a recent paper by M,. 
E. Oustalet. As most of our readers are no- 
doubt familiar with the appearance and figure 
of this curious reptile, and as descriptions of it 
may be found in any encyclopsedia or elementary 
-nmrfc on natural history, we do not consider it 
necessary to repeat them here, 

Many and variorrs theories have been propo-sed 
to explain the changes of colour which chameleons 
midergo ; change,? the importance of which have 
been greatly exagger.ated. , It is generally believed 
that these animals have the power of assuming in 
a few seconds the colour of any neighbouring 
object, and that thej* intentionally make use of 
this trick to escape more easily from the sight of 
their enemies. But this opinion is erroneous ; and 
experiments conducted with the greatest care have 
proved that chameleons are incapable of modify- 
ing their external appearance in anything like so 
rapid and complete a manner. 

The first probably to give any rational account 
of the causes of the puzzling changes of colour 
, in these reptiles was the celebrated French natu- 
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wkicli cliameleons assume are due to changes in 
the position of the coloured corpuscle's, which 
sometimes, hy sinking underneath the skin, form 
an opaque hackground underneath the cmrulescent 
layer of Pouchet; sometimes, by spreading them- 
selves out ill superficial rainiiicatious, leave to the 
skin its yellow colour, or make it appear green and 
black. 2. The movements of these colour-bags or 
chromoblasts are regulated by two groups of 
nerves, one of which causes tiieui to rise from 
below to the surface, while the other produces the 
opposite effect. 

As to the effects produced by coloured glass, 
they no doubt result from the fact that tlie 
coloured corpuscles, like certain chemical sub- 
stances, are not equally influenced by all the rays 
of the spectrum, the rays belonging to the violet 
part having alone the power of causing the colour- 
hags to move and drawing them close to the sur- 
face of the skin. This exciting action of light on 
a surface capable of contraction, an action which 
hitherto has only been , recognised in the case of 
heat and electricity, is one* of the most unexpected 
and curious facts which in recent times have 
transpired in dhe domain of physiology. .Hence 
M. Paul Bert’s researches are likely to prove of far 
more value than merely to explain the changes of 
colour which take place in the chameleon. He 
hopes especially in carrying out his researches to 
discover the reason of the favourable influence on 
health which is exerted by the direct action o£ 
light on the skin of children and of persons of a 
lymphatic temperament; and this may lead to 
some very important practical results in the treat- 
ment of disease. In the meantime he has ^done 
much to clear up a very qmzzling and very inter- 
esting fact. 


depressing the cells and causing them to disappear, 
the hues can l»e rendered paler, or may be alto- 
gether dispersed. It i.s noteivorthy that the cuttle- 
fishes change colour in a similar manner.. 

ITEderneath the colour-bags (or chromoUasts as 
they are called) of Milne-Edwards, Pouchet, a 
recent inquirer, has discovered a remarkable layer, 
whicli he calls ccerulescent, and which possesses the 
singular property of appearing yellow on a clear. 


i subsequent inquirers, but has carried his observa- 
tions much further. It would be out of place 
here to give a detailed account of the methods by 
which M. Bert has amvad at his conclusions. 
Suffice it to say, that by a series of careful experi- 
ments, he has discovered that these changes of 
colour seem to be entirely under the control of 
the nervous system, and that the chameleon can 
no more help them taking place than a toad can 
help twitching its leg when pinched. By acting 
in various ways iipon the spinal marrow and the 
brain, the operator can send the colour to or with- 
draw it from any part of the body he pleases. In- 
deed a previous observer was able to cause a change 
of colour in a piece of the skin of the animal by 
acting iipon it with electricity ; and M. Bert has 
proved that even in the absence of the brain the 
usual changes can he produced by exciting the 
animal in any way ; thus shewing that they are 
due to that class of nervous action -which physio- 
logists name reflas, and of which sneezing is a good 
example. M. Bert has also made some interesting 


MY SWEETHEAET. 

Do you kuo-w my sweetheart, sir ? 

She has fled and gone away. 

I ’ve lost my love ; pray tell to me 
Have you seen her pass to-day 1 

Dewy hkehells are her eyes ; 

Golden corn her waving hair ; 
Her cheeks are of the sweet hlush-r 
Have you seen this maiden fair ? 

White lilies are her nock, sir ; 

And her breath the eglantine ; 
Her rosy lips the red carnations : 
Such is she, this maiden mine. 

iThe light wind is her laughter ; 

The murmuring brooks her song 
Her tears, so full of tender pity, 

In the clouds are borne along. 

The sunbeams are her smiles ; 

The leaves her footste]M liglit ; 

To kiss each coy flower into life 
Is my true love’s delight. 


I v/ill tell ye who slU; is, 

. And how all things become her. 

Bend down, that I may wMsiier 
My sweetheart’s name is— Summer. 


blue gist! 
distinct 
reddish 
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YOUTHFUL PRODIGIES. 

A CTRious cjuestion lias more tlian once been 
asked; liave tbe most remarkable works, in the 
various kinds of literary labour, been produced 
in the liush of youth or the calmness of age ? 
Are men better fitted for vigorous exercise of 
the mind in the first half or the second half 
of their existence ? The spring and elasticity of 
temperament, the warmth of feeling, the hopeful 
aspirations, the activity of vital energy, the longing 
to throw the thoughts into some kind of words 
or of music — all tempt one, at a first glance, to 
"M/’that early authorship is more probable than 
■later. 

Certainly the examples of young authorship are 
neither few nor unimportant. Of course we may 
take Tristram Shandy’s authority with as many 
grains of allowance as ive please ; but the marvels 
told in his colloquy are unique. Yorick declared 
that Vincent Quirinus, before he U'as eight years 
old, pasted up in the pubUc schools of Rome more 
than four thousand five hundred theses on abstruse 
questions, and defended them against all opponents. 
Mr Shandy capped this by citing one erudite 
man who learned all the sciences and liberal arts 
W'ithout being taught any of them. 

Isaac D’ Israeli, in his Curiosiiies of Lite'i'aiiire, 
notices many curious examples ; and the subject 
was taken up by a pleasant writer in the Globe 
newspaper, a few months ago. Pope wrote some 
of his Pastorals at sixteen ; and a large number of 
his works, including the translation of Homer, were 
thrown off before he reached thirty. Edgar Poe 
wrote his Helen, remarkable for its beauty of style, 
when scarcely more than eleven years old. Cowley 
at fifteen qurblished his Poetic Blossoms; while 
his Pyramus and Thisbe, though not published 
till his sixteenth year, is said to have been written 
when he was only ten. Lord Bacon planned his 
great work, the Novum Organum Scientiarum, when 
only sixteen, although the writing was the wmrk 
of inaturer years. The late Bishop Thirlwall 
wrote his Primitice when a boy of only eleven 
years of age ; he was one of the few who wrote 


both early and late, a wonderful example of long- 
continued mental activity. Dr Watts almost 
thought in verse when a boy. Crabbe wrote both 
earU and late, but not much in middle life ; 
he published his first poem at twenty, and his 
Village before thirty ; then a silence of twenty 
years was followed by a renewal of literary labour. 
Charlotte Bronte wrote in very early life, ‘ because 
she could not help it.’ Chatterton, the scape- 
grace who applied so much of his marvellous 
powers to dishonest or lying purposes, wrote 
minor pieces of poetry at fifteen, and soon after- 
wards a pretended pedigi'ee of a Bristol family. 
At sixteen he published the alleged plays and 
poems of Rowley, described by him as a priest 
or monk of the fifteenth century ; at . about 
seventeen he brought forward some pretended 
old parchments, made to appear soiled and time- 
worn, containing a fictitious description of an 
old bridge at Bristol; and then wrote biogra- 
phies of Bristol artists who never lived. Coming 
to London, he wrote many satirical and political 
papers for the press ; and ended his extraordinary 
life before he had completed his eigliteenth year. 

As a child (never so old as what we should call a 
‘lad’), Christian Heineker wa-s one of the most 
singular of whom wo find record. He was born at 
Liibeck about a century and a half ago. When 
only ten months old ho could (if we are to 
believe the accounts of him) repeat every word , 
said to him ; at twelve months he knew much of 
Plutarch by heart ; at two years he knew the ; 
greater part of the Bible ; at tliree could .answer 
most questions in universal history and geography 
(as then taught), and began to learn French and 
Latin ; before .four he began theology and church 
history, and ■ exju'cssed argumentative opinions 
thereon. This precocious Httle pedant died before 
he had completed his fifth year. 

The late Jolm, Stuart Mill ‘ had no recollection 
of the time when he began to learn Greek ; ’ but 
was told it was when he "was only three years old. 
Adanson began at thirteen to write notes on the 
Natural Histories of Aristotle and Pliny. The 
calculating boys — ^Vito Mangiamele; Jedediah 
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I —'beginning ^V'ith Truth, and going on to Table 
' Talk, Exfosiulation, Error, Hopa, Chcirity, Conver- 
1 sation, Edirement, The Taslc, John Gilpin, and, the 
translation of Homer, Gray wrote late and little, 
devoting seven years to polishing and perfecting 
his famous Elegy. AUieri, who was tanght more 
French than Italian when a boy, studied his native 
language sedulously late in lile, iji order to be 
able to read the great Italian i^oets ; and wrote 
his own principal works afterwards. Goethe gave 
advice, which is certainly not followed by the 
majority of novelists — namely, not to write novels 
till past forty ; because until then wo have scarcely 
an adequate knowledge of the world and of the 
human heart. Heeker said in his old age: ‘The 
era of threescore and ten is an agreeable age for 
writing ; yoixr mind has not lost its vigour, and 
envy leaves you in peace,' This corresponds in 


life ; that Theophrastus began his Giiaraderistics 
at ninety ; that Sir Henry Spelman, a gentle- 
man-farmer until fifty, at that age began to study 
law, and became an eminent jurist and anti- 
quary ; that Colbert, the distinguished statesman, 
resumed the study of Latin and of law at sixty; 
that the Marrpiis do Saint Audaire began to 
write poetry at seventy, ‘ verses full of fire, deli- 
cacy, and sweetness ; ' that Chaucer did not finish 
his Qanterhury Talcs till he had reached sixty- 
one ; that Dryden felt hia powers sufficiently in 
their strength at sixty-eight to plan a complete 
translation of Homer's Iliad into English verse, 
although circumstances prevented him from giving 
effect to his intentions; and (hut this we must 
leave to the investigators who advise ns to dis- 
believe most of the stories we hear or read con- 
I cerning persons exceeding a century old) that 
Ludovico Monaldesclii ’wrote hia Memmrs of his 
I o-wn times at the extraordinary age of a hundred 
! and fifteen! 

Hipping into the literary annals of different 
ages and different countries, there are not wanting 
abundant additional examples of men continuing 
their literary work to an advanced period of life, 
or else heginning de novo at an age when most 
men would prefer to lay down the pen and let the 
mind and the brain, rest. Montfau§on, the learned 
authority on artistic antiquities, continued his 
custom of writing for eight hours a day nearly till 
his death at the age of eighty-seven. His labours, 

I too, had been of a very formidable kind ; for he 
! ’ivas seventy-nine when he put the finishing touch 
j to his Moiumens de la MonarcMe Frangaise, in five 
folio volumes ; and eighty-five when he published 
the JJihliotheca Bibliothccarimi, in two tomes of 
si milar magnitude. J ohu Britton and John Nichols, 
artistic and antiquarian -writers, both continued to 
dri.ve the quill till past eighty. Sir Isaac Newton 
worked on till death, in his' eighty-fourth year, 
biifc did not make scientific discoveries in the later 
period othis career. Euler worked on at his 
abstruse mathematical writings till past eighty. 
■William Cowper, although he wrote a few h^unns 
and letters in early life, did not till after fifty 


Bach, grandson’s grandson of old 'V'eit ; he had 
to earn his living as a choir-boy, and lived to 
become one of the greatest of “composers and 
organists. There were no fewer than fifty-eight 
of these Bachs between 1520 and 1750, every one 
of tliem musical. As an example of musical pre- 
cocity, however, Mozart -was far more remarkable 
than any of the Bachs, At three years old he 
experienced great pleasure in finding out chords; 
on the piauotbrte ; at four he learned short pieces 
of music ; and at sis composed a pianoforte con- 
certo, methodically arranged. He was then taken 
as- a musical prodigy by his father (who was also 
a musician) to Municlij Venice, Paris, Milan, 
Bologna, Naples, Hamburg, London, and other 
cities, where the performances of the boy excited 
universal astonishment. In London, when only 
eight years old, Mozart composed six pianoforte 
sonatas, which he dedicated to Queen Charlotte. 
His first opera, Mithndate, was composed when he 
Avas fourteen ; and about the same time he was 
appointed director of the Archbishop of Salzburg’s 
concerts. He was quite an old musician by the 
time he became a young man — twenty-four years 
old when he composed Idonieneo ; at thirty, Lo 
NQ:i:ie di Figaro; at thirty-one, TJon Giovanni; 
at thirty-five, II Fiauto Magim ; and at thh'ty-six 
(shortly before his death) the Ilcquiem — the nir.gni- 
ticent series of masses, motetts, symphonies, con- 
certos, &c., coming in between at intervals. Men- 
delssolin was another gi-eat composer Avhose life- 
work Avas wholly finished by the age of thirty- 
eight. He gave a public concert at Berlin at the age 
of nin,e ; and while yet a youth composed numerous 
instrumental pieces — the remarkable Isles ofFingal, 
and the still more striking music to the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. How he poured forth, as 
a young man, his oratorios, cantatas, Lieder olme 
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I Worts, overtures, symphonies, concertos, sonatas, 
quartettes, AtMdk, AntigoHr, lEdijnis, Walpurgis- 
! Tiitcht, &c., musical biograpliy has tokl at fiil.1 
; length. 

! One musical phenomenon is noticeable, not for 
I liis skill a? a musical periormer or composer, but 
i for the way in which lunsic seems to have formed 
1 , part of his very being. This vras Carl Anton. 
Eckert, sou of a sergeant of the Q-uarcls in the 
Prussian service, and bom in 1820. While in 
hi.s cradle, he ^vus uffected to tears by any music 
in tljii niinor key. At the age of one year and a 
l)j;tnja?i,.aring hi.s father play Bchono SlinJca with 
oh au old pianoforte, he immediately 
played it with both hands, employing his knuckle.s 
to uiil hi.s tiny lingers. He retained in ids ear 
every tune lie Iieard ; and in his Ibiulh year could 
name the pitch of any note on hearing it played. 

ti(itnewhat .similar to Eckert in musical sensi- 
bility was Charles Wcssloy, nephew of the famou.s ; 
founder of the Wesleyan Methodists. As a child, 
he could always bo pacified by his mother playing | 
the harpsichord. Tied on a chair, he could be left 
alone for hours amusing himself by maJdng mnsic 
on the instrument. Before he was three years old 
he could play tunes in correct time, treble and 
bass ; and soon afterwards was able to- put a 
tolerably good bass to any tune he heard, without 
study or premeditation. Much flattered as a 
prodigy, he nevertheless failed to rise at any period 
of his life above a mediocre standard as a player 
or composer. Samuel Wesley, Charles’s brother, 
was like him imbued with music from the cradle. 
Before he was three years old he could play a 
tune on the harpsichord ; he made a correct bass ' 
before knowing musical notation ; and learned to 
'■®6ad,from the words of songs in the music-books. > 
He composed music before ho could wTite, and . 
was only 6%ht years old when he composed 
an oratorio on the subject of EutL Some of our 
famous comiJosers, on the other hand, have not 
! commenced their best works until middie life, 
and have produced their very best at a somewhat 
advanced age. 

On careful collation of known facts, we shall 
probably arrive at the conclusion that a medium 
po.sition is better than either extreme ; that a 
judicious diffusion of mental labour throughout a 
series of years is the best eour.se for mind, and 
body. Precocity is considered by some physicians 
as partaking of the nature of disease ; very few 
‘infant prodigies’ live to become distinguished men 
I and women. Dr Richardson, in his Disseises of 
1 Modern Life, maintains the thesis that an average 
activity of mind throughout the whole of life is 
better than forcing it abnormally at the beginning. 
Another writer has ob.served that,, by crowding the 
main business of life into the first forty yeans, 

' with the design of taking things cosily by an 

■ early Tetixement and a long rest, the vital springs 
are dried up, the brain becomes prematurely 
withered by the excessive demands made upon 

. it. The brain rGquire.s exercise like any other 
organ, but also, like any other organ, should not 
bo worked to excess in early life. Many of our 
best writers have wrought well alike in early, 
middle and advanced age, simply because they 
utiliseC their mental and vital resources judi- 
i ciously Sir Walter Scott is cited as a good 

■ inslam j in point. He ivrote his poems. in early 
life; Tuodiiccd in his maturity the wonderful 


series of novels and romances that will newr 
die ; and would probably have written his later 
works in masterly style if he had allowed him.sclf 
time for the purpose. But adverse fortune decided 
otherwise ; he exhausted himself by working in- 
tensely and earning enormously to pay off a debt ; 


it virtually killed him. 


FROM DAWN TO SUBSET. 

BART ri. 

CHAPTER THE SECOiSP, 

The next day came the lads Kingston and Charlie 
Fleming. Kingston was still ‘ reading,’ and sowing 
, his wild oat.s broadcast and winning honours, all 
I in one. Charlie just started on his career, Sir 
i Vincent best knew how. 

It liappened that King Fleming found his cousin 
Deborah alone ; she was reading in her own room, 
where he sought her. Bhe turned on liim with » 
sudden rush of colour and defiant eyes : ‘You are 
not invited here ! ’ 

Kingston approached as if he trod on eggs, cap 
in hand. ‘Nay, sweet lady, yet I venture. Deb, 
you blush ! You are reading evil ; or is it o’ love.? 
0 love, love, thou pleasure pain and torment! 
That same little unruly god with his bow and 
arrows, hath “ shot and hit me sore 1 ” ’ He .sat 
down opposite Deborah, and gazed at her in his 
quaint droll way, that had in it a touch of pathos 
too. 

Deborah’s lips curled : ‘ I understand you not’ 

Kingston shook his head in some ironical 
mockery. ‘Nay, sweet Deb, that thou dost not, 
for never wa.s a tougher heart than thine ! Thou 
wilt never love, Deb ; never feel thy heart pitapat, 
and thy cheek flame, for any mortal man ; yet 
thou hast great promise of beauty aud grace; 
thou wilt doubtles.s make a great match— -all the 
women o’ the Flemings do; an’ if thou dost, I 
shall be proud o’ thee.’ 

‘ I do not ask your applause,’ retorted Deborah, 
with sudden fire and disdain. ‘But I will not 
argue with you,’ she added, with di.sdaiu alone. 
‘You have a weak head now, except for Greek aud 
Latin. Just like a lad, your head runs ever upon 
marriage, and your tongue can prate o’ nothuig 
else.’ 

Kingston raised his eyebrows as a shade of 
colour crossed his brow. ‘Just like a lad '? Ay, 
aud in nature, just like a lass also. Bat Mistre3.s 
Fleming must not be judged by nature’s law ; her 
soul soars above all sublunary matteis. What 
dost thou, dream of, Deborah ? Gome I .Hast not 
one idle dream, one eri'ing thought, one teutler folly 
to confess? The daisy! — the daisy. Deb— two 
years ago ! ’ 

Deborah sprang defiantly to her feet, hex eyes 
like two- orbs of fire. ‘ Ma.ster Fleming,’ .sbe said, 

‘ either yon or I must quit this room ! Kingston, 
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witli £i frowu beneath, her jaunty curls, her 


his odd brown face — a face beautiful with the 
changeful lights of feeling and intellect— assumed 
a hundred rajiid expressions of wonder, regret, 
pity, remorse, and amaze. His beautiful child- 
cousin was ‘one too much for him.’ He never 
could comprehend her. He did not even admire 
her tanned dishevelled beauty, and he certainly 
did not love her ; but he stayed himself to pity 
her, thinldug that with such ungovernable passions 
she must go mad at last. With that, his boyish ' 
face grew .sad, and he looked very forlorn, sitting in 
Deborah’s sanctum with his lank yellow hair stray- 
ing across Ins brow. As for Deborah, after a storm 
of tears hidden in the pantry, she dried her eyes on 
her apron like a poor passionate child, and Avent to 
seek Charlie, Avith no malice in her heart— only 
shame. Charlie was cleaning his gun in the 
saddle-room, Avatchod at a respectful distance by 
Mistress Diniiage, AAdio was sq[uatting on the ground 
and looking Ioav in. spirits. Charlie Avas too busy 
to glance at Deb’s tear-stained face, and Deborah 
IcneAv him too Avell to ki,s3 him Avlien he AA^as either 
intent on business or in sight of a girl. It Avas 
happiness enough to Deborah, after a careless word 
between them, to stand near him', to see the great 
strong boyish frame, at pre.sent even in its strength 
so loosely knit and jointed, and the brown bony 
hands, the dear familiar face, the unkempt locks, 
the wild sombre eyes, that so strangely courted and 
yet repelled affection. • 

‘Art going back to-nigbt?’ ventured Deborah 
at length, timidly for her. 

‘Ay, bad luck to it. I liiint to-morrow.’ 

‘ Ah, then you Avill need Bayard, and father has 
him.’ 

‘ King will mount me.’ 

‘ Then if father does return, I will ride Bayard.’ 

‘ I can’t squire girls. You must ride with King.’ 

‘I will not.’ 

‘ Then I will not have you scampering alone.’ 

‘I Avill ride with Jordan Dinnage. But you 
knoAv, Charlie, I can keep tip Avith the best.’ 

‘ You can ; I ’ll do you that j ustice.’ 

‘ I don’t like to lose you, old Charlie ; Ave miss 
you sore. I fear, dear love, you are hard put to it 
for money. Are they .aJ? better off than you ? ’ 

‘ Oh, I know not and cate not. I am well ! 
enough.’ 

Deborah sighed deeply: ‘Hot Avell enough for 
thee. But as yet, father is hard pressed ; it has 
been a bad time for the coaching, and father is 
well-nigh sick of it. If he gets luck he Avill give 
up for a spell, and' perchance take to it again.’ 

‘What Itich Avould you haAm for him, then '? ’ . 

‘ Ah, I Imow not.’ 

Charlie smiled someivhat grimly over his gun, 
but said nothing. Soon Deborah went over to Mis- 
tress Damage, Avhere she sat. glowering with her 
dark curly head crowned on one .side by coquet- 
tish scarlet ribbons. They presented a curious 
contrast, the baitiff’s daughter and the baronet’s 
daughter — one sitting with her hands clasped ^ 
round her knee, in attire bright and gay, gazing 


dark eyes loivering, and her little red-heolcd shoe 
tapping on the ground ; the other pale, subdued, 
and Avi.stful, her long lorn hair falling about her 
unheeded and unribhoned, and her dress dull in 
colour and in texture coarse, sfcaiiding before 
her gaily attired inferior. As Mistress Dinnage 
gazed, -her manner changed ; irritability gave Avay 
before Deborab/s pla intive eyes, 

‘You have be”e3rcrying,’ said Mistress Dinnage, 
in her marvellously brusque independent avp'' ^ 

‘ You knoAV nought about it.’ j'ceiy | 

‘Ay, don’t tell me! You liaAm a heartau,'^'^*^ 11 
knoAV Avhen you are sorroAAUUg, Lady Deh, an’ 
when you are full of joy. Oiice, you never knew 
Avhat sorroAV Avas. Has he been Avorrying thee?’ she 
asked, with a nod of the head towards Charlie. 

‘He ? Ho ! “The heart knoweth its OAvn bitter- 
ness.” You Avill do well not to question me, Meg. 
Come and islay.’ 

That same evening, Sir Vincent Fleming came 
home late undercover of the darkness, asho’alwaA'-s 
did, and on a SAvift horse. Deborah flcAv to meet 
him ; he took her in his arms and kissed her. 
‘Good-even, Deb. SAveet Deb, has Enderby had 
visitors?’ he Avhispered. 

‘ Ay, father, the usual ones, whom it is sweet 
to blind for thy sake, for I had rare promises- for 
Finton. And indeed 3 mii tell me, father, that 
brighter days are' in store ?’ 

! ‘ A.J, ay, lass ; I have found a friend in need.’ 

j ‘ A friend, father V They Avere walking through 
i the great hall together, and Deborah hung upon 
I her fatlier’s arm and raised her beautiful eyes 
to his. His OAvn eyes sank. ‘Hot one o’ those 
ffilse, false friends,’ she continued, ‘avIio have 
oftentimes proved your strongest foes V 

‘ Hay ; sweet Deb. But do not question me 
further;’ and he turned his head restlessly away. 

‘ This is indeed a friend to me and mine.— Deb,’ 
he said, with a sudden bright altered change of 
tone, ‘ I have news for thee.’ 

‘ What news V asked Deborah, with eager 
curiosity. 

‘ Ah, then, yon have not heard ? Have the lads 
been here to-day V 

‘Yes, father.’ 

‘Well, if they have not told you, you may 
guess.’. 

‘ I cannot, I cannot ! Hay, sweet father, news 
are scarce at Enderby ; tell me quickly what has 
happed.’ 

Sir Vincent laughed. ‘ Little daughter of Eve, 
it relates to your cousin Kingston !’ 

‘ What is it, father V Somehow the music had 
died out of Deborah Fleming’s Amice and the 
ripple from her lips. 

‘ King is betrothed to Mistress Beatrix Blanche- 
floAver, the old baron’s daughter ;’ and Sir Vincent 
laughed heartily, with his head in the air. 

‘ Is it so, father? Well — she is rich and she is 
pretty. Oh, she is pr^ttjq father ! ’ 

‘ Ay. But the bo}^ is but twenty, and such a 
rattle-pate. Well, it Avill pay his debts and be a 
rise for the family. See that thou (.lost likinvise, 
Deb,’ said Sir Vincent, with playful tenderne;ss. 

As they Avalked, Deborah laid her head ori her 
father’s arm, which she Avas clasping. ^»Time 
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enongli for tliat, fatlier. Dost want to "be rid 
o’ me V 

He looked down and smiled ; the smile softened 
the rugged eomitenauco wonderfully. ‘ Ay, I 
want to ' be rid o’ thee do I not, my Rose of 
Enderhy '? Thou art not my right hand ?’ 

' Tlicn let mo be thy left. Nay ; I will never 
leave thee, father. I like not marriage and sweet- 
hearting. Let Charlie wed ; I will love hut thee.^ 

Sir Vincent laughed. ‘Time will change that 
tune, sweet Deb.’ 

IhnntTd'’’ 1* where lilarjory 


rC...;..;’?’'!-.!' . a repast. It passed in silence, 

fl -1 K v'^iiicent fell to thinking deeply, and 
‘ .^,....01 did not eat or speak at all. After supper, 
she lighted her father’s pipe, then sat down at 
his fert and laid her fair head on his knees. The 
fire-blaze fliclvered over the wide lofty liall ; the 
stag’s antlers, the rusty armour, it shone whimsi- 
cally on all ; hut Sir Vincent and his fair daughter 
and the old shaggy deerhound basked in warmth 
and steady light. 

‘ Dost think Beatrix Blanche (lower very, pretty, 
father ? ’ 

‘ Well, yes ; hut not so pretty as thou.’ 

‘ Other folk think not so. She has blue eyes 
and golden hair. She is not shy nor awkward. 
She is older by two years than 1. 0 yes, she has 
the power of always speaking what it pleases her 
to say ; a rare art. But for me, father, my words 
ever belie my heart ; and for w'hat I say one 
minute, I would fain pluck out my tongue the 
next’ 

‘Silly little wench! Lhave not noticed it in 
thee. Thou art thy mothlr all over, Deh.’ 

‘ Ob, I am glad ! But not so good as she ? ’ 

‘WelL no. Vet tiiy mother was not over-fond of 
prayer, Deb, till she began to ail. She was a mad- 
cap, she was a madcap I tell thee, like thou art ; 
and too fond of me, Deb, to care much for her soul. 
But at the last God came between us two. Ah 
me ! ’ Tears dimmed those hold stern eyes, or 
the look akin to tears, 

Deborah said no more. Soon .she went up to 
her little room, slowly, and with dragging step.s. 
‘What has paled my Rose of Enderhy ? ’ w-ere words 
that had been uttered by her lather ; and they 
haunted her. She looked in her glass. True, 
she was pale, hut great fires burned In her eyes. 
What was this mighty sorrow, that weiglied like 
a mountain on the gay careless heart? The girl 
was afraid. She liked it not. She shrank and 
trembled lilce a child, and lay dowm on her bed 
in a little coiled heap, and moaned in helpless 
agony. It -was like a young Avild deer ; and 
behold, in its swift (light of joy, an arrow quivered 
in the bounding heart, and it fell stricken, and 
W’rithed, and raised its innocent pleading eyes, as 
if asking Avhat Avas that grievous pain that drew 
the life-blood from its heart ! Thus through the 
long, long night Deborah Fleming lay and moaned. 
She did not pray, she did not Aveep ; hut in the 
morning she was the true Deborah Fleming again ; 
at least the world never knew her aught else ; for 
in one long night Deh tired of sorroAV, and her 
poor little soul longed for sunshine and joy again, 
and sought them Avildly. 

CnArTER THE THIRD. 

‘ And father,’ said Deborah, ‘ I Avould like May 
Warriston to come here and stay with me for a 


bitj for when you are long aAAuy, I am apt to 
grow lonesome, and Mistress Dinnage cannot 
always be here.’ 

‘ tiaA'c May then. You have only to express a 
Avi-sh, sweet Deb, and it is granted. If aa's had 
food to feed the guests, heaA'en knoAA's a'OU might 
fill the house ! ’ 

So May came. They had not met since they 
Avere children, and now they are sixteen. A gay 
greeting passed between them, Avhich Avas Avitue.sse'd 
by Mistress Dinnage, Avhose heart ached sorely. 
May Warri.ston was small and lair ; she blu.died 
Avith every emotion ; she idolised and admired 
Deborah Avith all her soul ; while Deborah loved 
and petted Jlay for her SAA'-eetness and fragile grace. 


The Warristons and Flen 


had ahvays been 


staunch friends and allies ; a Fleming and a ' 
Warriston had fought, brothers-in-arras, in the ' ■ 
Crusades, and lay beneath their long-draAvn j 
effigies side by side. T 

May AA’as charmed Avith Enderhy ; its grandeur, | 
its gloom, its decay, impressed her romantic imagi- • 
nation, and excited her greatly. The funereal i 
shadow of the oaks, the picturesque girl w'ho stood j 
at the gates beneath them, the great stone arch- ! 
Avay AAuth its carved armorial bearings, the strange ' 
gaunt Avomau Avho met her at the door, the hall ■ 
with its quaint stained AvindoAV's, and the tall pillars ! 
ranged across, and the beautiful Deborah Fleming ! 
who rushed through the hall to meet her. | 

After they had dined together, they went all ; 
over the house, and explored the damp moulder- | 
ing passages Avhere the rats fled before them, and i 
the great untenanted chamliers; and studied the i 
ancient tapestry Avith much laughter, and climbed 
tip Avitli a lantern to the garret. Then the 
girls scrambled out on to the roof, and ran about 
round the stone coping, the faAmurite haunt of 
Deborah and Charlie, and looked OA^er the far- 
spreading woods, the shining waters, and the flat 
but fair and emerald laud. Thou mists and dark- 1 
ness descended over all. And then came a bright ; 
and firelit tea in Deborah’s pretty room, Avitlnthe 
curtained alcove shutting out the bed — and then 
a long talk over the fire, 

‘Yes, King Fleming has done for himself,’ said 
May, resting her chin Avithin her pretty hand, as 
she leaned upon the arm of the lounging-chair. 

‘ I thought not that he Avould be caught so easily. 

Did you'?’ 

‘ I thought not about it at all. Or if I did — 
Avell, I thought it might be Mistress Elaucheflower. 
You have seen them often together, May?— does 
she love him truly ? ’ 

‘ Not AA'hat I call truly, faith ; but then Beatrix 
has a cold nature at the best of times.’ 

‘How did she AA'in him then, avIio has such 
fire?’ 

‘Well, it is coldness that charms these fiery 
natures, Deb. Why, she treated him half with 
disdain ; anon she would steal a glance, as Beatrix 
can, as if to lure him on ; and Ayhen he wooed her, 
she frowned and Avas cold again. Take my Avord 
on’t, Mistress BlanchefloAA'er is an arch-coquette. 

It matters not aa'Iio it be. Why, she Avill play her 
airs on old Dandy Drummond ! ’ And May bunst 
into laughter, in Avhich Deborah joined. 

‘Oh, I cannot do such things,’ said Deborah, 
grave again, and sighing. ‘Yet, ’tis no fault of 
mine. Were father rich, I Avotild go to France, and 
get French polish and a maid to dress my hair. 

=h=== : :.zh:: 
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dawn. All tlie huntsmen gathered about, and stared 
at Deborah, for the dauhiing beauty of Mistress 
I'leming began to be noised abroad, and the young 
lads from far and near would come to see the 
‘ Eose of Enderbyd ‘ Who is she 1 ’ was whispered 
round. ‘^Vhy, Sir Vincent Fleming\s daughteT._ 
They call her the Eose of Enderby.’ Tlie best of 
it was, Deborah was nnconscious of it all. Tlie 
spirit of the hunt was in her ; ^her large gray eyes 
were liuniuous with light aud life, lier hair was 
afloat in amber clouds. She cared not even for 
Kingston, in moments such as tlio.se. 

''You must come,' she urged pleat ’y., of the I 
is early yet, and Marjory has a huir'^^^ ^ 
ready— a "banquet. And besides— I ha 1 

lady to greet ye, Charlie.’ 

‘Then good-bye ! ’ Charlie turned back his 
horse. ‘Nay, Deb, Who is it ? I want no “ fair 
ladies,” — Eiit come away from these gaping loons,’ 
he added, las boyish heart swelling with a sullen 
pride at the attention his sister was exciting ; aud 
they rode away together. 

‘It is May Warriston. Such a little angel! 
Quite harmles.s and full of fun, as much fun as 
Sllstress Dimiage.’ And then Deborah blushed, 
and gave a slight imperial bow, for Kingston, 
splendidly mounted, was now at her other side. 

He bowed, with some mock-plaading in his 
eyes. ‘ What is this, fair cousin — May Warriston? 
Nay, Charlie, boy, I must go and see sweet Mayj 
.s/ifihias always a sweet word for me, and sometimes 
something sweeter and kinder far 1’ And Kingston, 
glancing upbraidingly at Deborah’s averted face, 
saw that it was crimsoned with haughty shame, 
at which sight he was somewhat confused, 

‘ Well, come,’ said Charlie, ‘and make short w^ork 
of it, for I am gated at seven ; thanks he to old 
Shaiid.’ So they rode fast home to Enderby; Jor- 
dan groaning behind, now that the hunt w'as over. 

Mistress Dinnage stood gravely in the lodge door 
in the twilight ; '’Kingston smiled and kissed his 
hand ; Charlie Fleming looked not up at all. May 
Warriston ran out with smiles and blushes, which 
wmre not lost on Kingston, who greeted her even 
teucleiiy ; but May glanced up at the tall dark lad 
on the bay liorsc, and felt her foolish little heart 
llutter, boeauso ho bowed without a smile? or 
because his dark eyes scanned lier through 1 And 
Deborah looked pleased, seeing May’s emotion, 
and the girls ran gaily in together, Deborah’.s 
‘ banquet ’ was spread in the great hall, and great 
noise and mirth there w'as over it. 

, CHAMEa THE EOUETH. 

The day came but too soon for May to quit 
Enderby ; the grandmother with whom she lived 
was ailing, and sent for her. But somehow May 
could not go that day, and must wmit one clay 
more ; her trunks were packed, an old and trusty 
luaid had arrived for her ; hut little May was 
sick at heart at the thought of leaving Enderby. 

Was it love ? Maidens did love early and long 
ill those daj^'S ; love was then a deep abiding 
passion, not a graceful sentiment to cliauge with 
every change of raiment. At all events May loved 
Dihorah, and clung to her. 

They had been alone all that last long day, 
though Deborah had run many times to the door. 
On one of these runs she encountered Mistress 
Dimiage, ‘What art seeldii’ so anxiously ?’ a.sked 
the latter curtly, even' fiercel 3 ^ 


money give confidence and pow’cr. Were I rich, I 
would onlshine Mistress Blanclieflower ! ’ 

‘ You ! ’ cried May. ‘ Dost not know the moon 
ei’en under a vapour outshines the stars ? Dost 
know thy beauty, Deb ? ’ 

*' Why, no. Sweet Slay, tell me ! Am I beauti- 
ful ? Father and Maijory tell me so; but they are 
blind, perchance.’ 

‘W’'hy, yes,’ said May, laughing, ‘you are ; yet I 
like not to tell you so, for fear it should make you 
vain. You are beautiful as times go. Would that 
I wan-e half as fair ! ’ 

How the maiden blushed. Her heart beat fast 
at hlay’s simple praise, for Deborah had never 
believed herself to be beautiful before, 

‘ 0 say not .so, sweet May,’ she answered ; ‘ I 
WTiuld fain have your blue eyes and waxen skin 
and fairy-like figure. Father admires you greatly. 
Charlie, you have not seen. He is a man now, 
eighteen, and entered at Cranta. University.’ 

‘ Is he like yon ? Is he Immlsome, Deb ? ’ 

‘ Some folks say he is. .My heart says there is 
no one like my bonnie Charlie ! Yet he is some- 
what of a bear. In Charlie, hlay, you must look 
for no courtly cavalier.’ 

‘I like them not !’ quoth May; ‘of courtly' 
phrases I am sick. But what lilic is he, this ■ 
brother o’ thine ? Describe him.’ 

‘ WeE, he is giant-tall — almost as taU as King, : 
and may be taller.’ i 

‘ I love tail men ! ' , ' ' 

‘He cares not for his clothes, and dresses very j 
rough ; he has bonnie big eyes, dark and full of I 
fire, that seem to scan you through ; a brown face, 
a noble shapely head, unci teeth as white as ivory. 
This be Master Fleming.’ 

‘I like your portrait. But of King.ston I am 
afraid ; his tongue is sliarp as wjiip-corcl He is no 
great friend of yomes. Deb, your cousin King ?’ 

‘ And no great foe,’ said Deborah, supremely 
careless. ‘Nay — “ blood isthiclrer than water ; ” I 
like him well enow ; I have nought to say against 
King.’ 

Thus they talked, and much about tall men and 
short, dark men and fair— a deal of nonsense, as 
girls did then as now. 

The next clay there was a hunt, and great haying 
of hounds about Enderby. May would have 
Deborah go, and bring Kingston and Charlie home. 
So Lady Deh rode away, with old Jordan Din- 
nage behind her ; and much ado had Jordan on 
such days to keep Deborah in sigld, for hearing 
the horn and the hoiind.s, she would grow wild, 
iiaving come of a hard-riding race. 

‘ Bless thee ! ’ muttered Jordan Dinnage, ‘ thou 
wilt lead me a-moou-lightin’ to-day. I see it in 
thee, lass 1 An’ if thou doesn’t break Bayard’s 
knees or thine own neck, one day, my name ’s not 
Jordan Dinnage. — There they ho ! Hoicks, hoiciks ! 
Lady Deb ! Gone away ! ! ' And behold the old 
hailift' (muttering gloomily a moment ago, between 
twinges of rheumatic paih) would give the view- 
hoEo w|th a voice like a clarion. But Deborah 
Fleming., -^as already off like a whirlwind, with a 
cry of joy, her hair flying. And she led Jordan a 
dance that day.-;, . 

‘You must come .'home, Charlie/ said' Deborah. 
She looked happier than any queen. The brush 
was swinging at her saddle, and Bayard and his 
Uttle mistrasB appeared fresh aud apirited as the 
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j will not ans%ver you, Margaret/ said DobofaU from tlie carriage-window, and tUrongli a -inazo of 
with calm dignity ; ‘'for tlie Iasi five weeks yon tears saw the brother and sister staudiug iinder 
have spoken, to m'e thus, anil avoided me in every the porch, Deborah kissing her two hamls vehe- 
way. I have not deserved this of thee. A friend mently. Pain avas uppermost in that farewell of 
lias ne’er proved a friend who cannot speak ont ' JBuderby ; the little orphan May lay back on the 
what rankles in the heart.’ , cushions, and sobbed as if her heart worrld bre.-ik. 

‘Speak out !’ exclaimed Mistress Diunage. ’ ‘ She 

— s/tc—iias all your heart ! While I— a poor man’s „ n a n t-t rm r q 

daughter, you caiv, for no more. What matters it, V\ E A v i A D -b 0 li U U L 

Misi:.res,s Deborah 1 It must be so. Mistress War- In all the ordinary manufacturing arts, the eom- 
ristou i.s a ladiy, like to you, an’ worthy o’ you-; mon practice is to learn by apprenticedrips ; that 

while I, poor, unscholarly ’ And Mistre-ss is to stsy, the young who ai’O put to any craft are 

Dinmige, her pride foi^gotten, bur.sfc into a very left to pick up information over a coiir.s« of several 
passion of sobs. Tiien the anger and scoria that years by imitating the operations of the journey- 
had Hashed from Deborah’.s eyes at her friend’.s men axnong wimm they are placed. No teacdier 
accusation vanished in a moment at sight of her sets himself specially to tell tiiem how things are 
tears— ‘ Mi.stre.s.s Dinnage!’ whom Deborah had to be done, or how 'they may be improved upon 
never known to .shed a tear since their childhood, by an ingenious consideration of results. The 
‘Nay,’ cried D.iborah, with lier hands on the craft, whatever it is, tiike.s its chance. In some 
quivering shoukler-s: ‘you know this is not so. instances, from generation to generation, it pursues 
You know that ueitlier rank nor -wealth nor great a jog-trot routine ; in otliev-s it makes advances 
lady-friends will ever step between xi.s. Mu.st I through the peculiar thonghtfulnes.s of individuals, 
tell thee, silly Mi&tres.s Dinnage, that thou art In numerous cases, the keenness of competition 
dearer to ray heart than any woman in the world ? forces on improvements. Manufacturers try to 
If you will iiot believe it, if you cannot see it, go outdo each other. But even in the.se cases, the 
your ways. I am xn’oud as well as you. And if actual operatives are only mechanically concerned, 
i so paltry a matter as difference of statioix can ever They obey orders, but do not originate. ^ j 

I sepiaratej in thought or word or deed, two great Thoughtful pensons have latterly been of opinion j 
j good friends, thm thou ’rt not worthy of me, that this state of affairs is not satisfactory. They } 
i Mistress, or I of thee ! ’ With, that, they fell into tliink that instead of the chance and mechanii.:al { j 
{ each other’s arms, and each wept a little, and then instruction through apjxx’enticeship, there ought to 1 ' 
i laughed. Then Deborah returned to May, not be a course of systematic teaching by experts in 
seeing Charlie, for whom she had been vainly the several crafts, at least those in which great 
watching. Charlie might surely have come to do ingenuity and the cultivation of original ideas are 
her guest that honour, believing as he did that required, with a view to national advantages, 
she was going away that day. But the youth Hence, schools of practical .science and technical 
■came not. instruction, to which public attention has been 

On the next day, Charlie rode over alone to see occasionally drawn. Much has been done in this 
to some of his business concerns, and by mere respect by certain continental countries, in the 
chance Deborah espied him going to the stables, hope of outrivalling British raaniifactares ; and 
She ru.shed forth : ‘Charlie, May is going away in -vv'e may be said to have come to tins, that the old 
ten minute.s’ time ; and 1 have been looking for you chance method of acquiring .skill in certain lines 
so to come and say good-bye. Come in with me, of indu.stry will not do any longer. With these 

dear boy.’ preliminary remarks, we proceed to mention that 

Charlo.s Fleming stamped his foot and frowned in Belgium and Cermany, schools of _ practical 
darkly. ‘ Why, I thought the girl had left you trade-instruction have existed for years^ in ahuost 
3 ’esterday ! Fool that 1 am to bo caught. Dob, every coiporate town, under the au.sptoes of the 
I you know how I hale maidens, fine ladie.s. Why municipality. Now, liowever, the growing rivalry 
I can’t yon let me be?’ of tho.se countries -with our own in more than one 

I ‘ Because Charlie, May has sighed to say you one staple industry, has at length impressed British 
, j good-bye. Your roughness wins her heart ; and manufacturers with the need of taking similar 
I you have been very kind, and seemed so fond of means to withstand the pressure of such competi- 

' i May.’ tion. Sharing these views, the promoters of the 

i ‘ Finely jrau read me!’ muttered Charlie ; but he Yorkshire College .some time ago suggested to the 
I followed Deborah into the house, to speed the Ancient and Honourable Company of Cloth- workers 
; parting guest. May was standing by the hall how effectively the wants of the case might 
I window in her soft furs, and her 'small face was be met in the nortliom counties by providing, 
j very sad and pale and jiloading ; there were even as a special department of the college, means for 
! tears in her eyes, which she tried in vain to keep instruction in the manufacture of textile fabiics 
i back. ‘ . and designs. The .suggestion was accepted in a 

j ‘ Good-bj’e, Mistress Warriston,’ .said Charlie, generous .spirit, all the more readily as those 'wlio 
i looking down with his dark eyes, and then away, initiated the scheme liad personally pledged their 
I because of her tears. ‘You must come hack soon, own faith in it by subscriptions ranging froiu liity 
: for Deb loves to have you here;’ and he gave a to two thousand pounds. Among the muni fioeut 
I grasp of his hard hrown'hand. contributors of the larger amount were the Duke 

i ‘ I xvill come ; oh, I will gladly come ! ’ fal- of Devonshire, Sir A. Fairbairn, and various local 
■ tered May, and then 'ran to Deboralx, and bid her firms. Encouraged by the appreciative attitude of 
iace on her breast. The caiTiage--wheels were • those most familiar with the requirements ol the 
lieard ; May w'as half borne out by Deborah, and woollen trade, the Company at once entered upon 
Charlie stalked behind, looking gloomy, because this .new sphere of active usefulness, granting 
j he knew not ho-vv to look. May Warriston gazed in the &st place an endowment of five hundred 
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anJ twenty pounds per annum. Subsequently of course gives rise to a suggestion that the 1 
they offered a further contribution of no less government might regard home chums with equal ' 
lhau ton thousand poundsj to provide adequate favour. The best polytechnic- in Austria is un- ■ 
buildings and appliances for the Textile Industries doubtedly that of Vienna, which has no imver than 
Ijenartineat. This extension of their original pur- one thousand two hundred students. The Textile : 
pose was mainly duo to the immediate and decided Industries Department of its luuseuin is very com- ^ 
success of the experiment. In some measure, how- plete, comprising sjjecimeiis of almost^every manu- j 
ever, it was also the fruit of an interesting and factured article in its various stages from the raw 
valuable Eeport presented to the Company by Mr material up to the linislied piece of goofls. In a, 
John Beaumont, the instructor of the department, similar museum at Berlin there are models of 
after having made, at their instance, a journey of almost every machine used in either the cotton or 
inspection among the weaving-schools of the con- woollen trade. Hot only are there models of 
tineufc. Accompanied hy Mr Walter S, E. M'Laren, machines now in use, but also of those which have 
M-A., iMr Beaumont made a six weeks’ tour, during been long since superseded. The obvious advmi- 
which he visited, chieily in Germany, twenty-four tage of this variety is that the students see what 
weaving and seven polytechnic .schools. Some of have been the iminovements gradually made in . 
these are exclusively for instruction in weaving, machinery, and it enables them to study the 
while other.s are departments of larger technical principle upon wliich the ditferent machines have 
colleges, as is the case in Leeds. The Report has been worked. The best schools, Chemnitz and , 
been printed siuijply for private circulation, but we Reutlingeii for example, have a great assortment 
are permitted to glean its leading facts and sugges- of hand-looms, such as treadles, machines, and 
tious, before describing briefly how far these "are jacquards — in order to produce patterns, simple 
being applied to the new enterprise in the capital and figured, in every material. Hone of the 
of the West Riding. schools coniine their teaching to the manufacture 

Among the best schools of the land in Belgium of one class of goods only. Although each devotes 
are those of Ghent and Verviers, in both of which most attention to the material and style of cloth 
the instruction is free. The only conditions chieily manufactured in tlie district in which it is 
imposed upon students, who must be more than situated, yet all teach other branches of weaving ; 
twelve years of age, are that they shall be able to which is thought a material advantage, 
write correctly and Imow the four simple rules of To give the students some insight into the practi- 
arithmetic. There are also in Belgium apprentice cal management of factories, they are in many cases 
schools or workshops for- apprentices, managed allowed by the manufacturers of the town to visit ' 
principally by the manufacturers of the different their mills on stated days. This is unquestionably 
towns, who send work to he done in them, a great advantage to the .students, shewing them! 
Throughout the whole of Erance there is likewise on a large scale and from a business point of view» 
a movement in favour of technical education, and those things which they are themselves doing on a 
among the subjects which it is generally agreed small scale. In many of the schools the instruc- , 

must be taught, theoretically and practically, weav- tion is free. In those where charges are made, it 

ing take-s a front place. At such towns as Rheims, is found that wherever the fees are low enr'-’-'.gh, 
Rouen, Lille, Lyons, Elbeuf, and Amiens, weaving- the working men take advantage of the scl. bis, 
schools have been opened with success, "and enjoy and are thus made into skilful workmen and over- 
the benefit of governmeut aid. In the first two lookers. The low fees do not drive away the sous 
named, what are known as the ‘Industrial Socie- of manufacturers ,* and the schools which are within 
ties’ have provided, for the use of the mauufac- the reach of all are therefore much more popular 

turers genemlly and also of the weaving students, and useful than those which, from the larger fees 

large collections of patterns of cloth of all materials, charged, are more exclusive, 
arranged systematically in books. At Rheims the ■ In our own country the object of weaving- 
coHection dates back to the year 1800, and is both schools is much misunderstood, many people 
interesting and useful, as shewing the various having an idea that they are simply meant to, 

E attems and materials in use during this century, teach workmen the management of a- loom. To 
a Germany technical education is much more correct such a mistaken impression, it may be 
fully developed than in either France or Belgium, worth while to quote the prospectus of the Miil- 
eyery towu_ haying its Gmerbe or trade-school, heim School, which describes that institution (a 
giving practical instruction. model one) as devoting itself to the task of 

At Chemnitz a new Gewerbe school is nearly ‘educating overseer.? and manulacturers in all 
completed, which puts all others into the shade, branches of Aveaving, and furnishing young men 
Its cost Avill be more than eighty thousand pounds, who wish to become buyers or sellers of manufac- 
and it will accommodate between six and seven tured goods AA'ith an exact knowledge of niannfac- 
hundred students, presided over by a staff of turing, and therefore with a correct judgment of 
nearly forty professors. It possesses a library of goods.’ By the training Avhich employers tliem- 
nine thousand volumes, upon which is spent three selves receive in these schools, they are able to 
hundred pounds a yeai’, out of an annual grant of look after their businesses more thoroughly, and 
seven thousand pounds from the government. In to supervise AVork for AAdiich they Avould not; 
noticing the polytechnic schools, or technical uni- otherAvise be qualified. 

veisities ^Mch exist in nearly every important With a vicAv to securing these and kindred 
town in Germany, the commissioners incidentally benefits in the largest possible measure, Aurious 
mention having seen in the one at Aix-la-Ohapelle suggestions Avere made by the commissioners for 
a number of pacHng-cases, which they were told the improvement of AveaA'-iug-scIiools opened in 

contained models of E^lish patent machines, sent this country. Means are not lacking to realise 

as a present the English government, at the these advantages ; but further time is required for 

request oi the Rrinee Imperial of Germany, This the full development of the scheme, Meantima 



it is siiflieiently proved at Leeds that technical The passage from Australia to any East Indian 
education is by no means a myth, but may have an. port is, under fiivourable circumstances, a journey 
appreciable inEuence upon manufactures. Both by no means to be despised. Glorious weather, 
at the day and evening classes there is a large, grand sunsets, a smooth sea,gentle but steady winds, 
sometimes an overdo vi ihg attendance of students, ail combine to render this one of the most popular 
chiefly young men of the middle class, who either of routes. But with us this had not proved so. 
are or expect to be engaged in textile industries. Like Ulyssus of old, we longed for the end of our 
In order to facilitate the more adequate and voyage ; and the more we desired, so much the 
efbeient fuldlment of its ijurposes, the college will farther away did our beloved Ithaca seem to re- 
shortly enter upon the possession o£ Beechgrove, a treat. The time dragged wearily on, and the sense 
suburban estate which the execuliye council have of oppression grew greater. 

purchased for their new suite of buildings. At At our mess-table this was less felt than any- 
jiresent it occupies temporary but well adapted where else on hoard ; owing mainly to the presence 
premises, which, pending the erection of the new of one, the subject of this little story— -dear old Tim 
college, have IukI to be once more enlarged, in Baylis. A noble fellow in form, and a rare corn- 
order that the Textile Industries Department may bination of gentlenc3.s and strength, culture and 
have the accommodation requisite for sixteen hardihood. In a w'ord, one of those men marked 
looms. The pupils are assisted to arrange and out by nature to shine starlike in a profession of 
design new patterns, or to classify and mingle danger like ours, Frank, generous, and unaffected, 
colours with taste and judgmeul:. They also he had won our liearts from the moment he 
receive instruction as to the mixing, working, had joined the ship ; and that trust he had not for 
and blending of the raw material ; how to an instant docliueil or betrayed. Fair weather or 
estimate the quality of water for manufacturing foul, gale or calm, Tim Baylls was ever the same, 

S oses ; the proper use of the best ingre- clear and decisive in action, and the life and soul 
:s for dyeing ; the processes of carding, spin- of all wdien off duty. His lightest words aud 
, uing, and fulling ; the operations of weaving, and happy jokes formed the watcliwords of the men, 
me mechanism of the loom, &c. In addition to the magic of his character and his manner weaving 
/the manipulative -work, lectures are given on wool, a spell around the ship. None saw the danger that 
rmungo, shoddy, alpaca, and silk ; also on the threatened, in the miserable assortment of men 
applications of chemistry to the manufacture and that called themselves ‘ tlie crew’,’ more than he ; 
colouring of textile fabrics. The endowment pro- none tried so hard to W'eld the incongruous 
vided by the Clotliworkers’ Company includes materials into shape and order more than he ; but 
eight scholarslrips — four of thirty pounds, and four like many honest open natures, he had underrated- 
of twenty-five pounds per annum — ^fbr which there the power of the passions he had set himself to 
is a good competition. In other respects also, the calm, and the fire had but smouldered, that under 
appreciative interest and intelligence shewn by the other conditions would have broken forth long 
students give encouraging hope of great practical before. 

benefit. But here W’c were safe off Eangoon, the first ; 

The success of the Yorkshire College has stimn- stage in the homeward journey accomplished in 
lated the movement in other parts of the kingdom safety ; and anchored in as good a berth in the 
in favour of this phase of technical education. The river as any one could desire. Of course it was 
School of Chemistry lately founded at Bristol by dull. Y^hoever rested at anchor a hundred yards 
the same guild of Clotliworkers, in connection w’ith from the shore, aud did not find before the week 
the dyeing industries of the neighbourhood, is now was over, that this sort of thing w’as the very acme 
in working^ order, and a textile instructor has been of dullness ! The only thing ive could do to re- 
appointed for the Stroud school. Weaving-schools lievc the monotony was playing everlasting games 
are also being established at Huddersfield and of whist ; alteriuitod by leaning over the poop-rails, 
Glasgow, with the prospect of more to follow in and speculating on wdiat the dark and tangled 
other industrial centres. Such measures indicate jungle held among its tall grass aud leafy branches ; 
a ^yidening recognition of the truth, that our the reverie perchance broken by the shrill 
craftsmen must be taught to work upon the basis shriek of some captured or dying animal ; telling 
of scientific knowledge, rather than rely so much us in accents unmistakable, that beautiful as the 
p heretofore on mere rule of thumb, if our country mysterious jungle forest might be to the eye, 
is to maintain its manufacturing supremacy, it certainly would not be a desirable spot wherein 

to qucnic. We had at last discharged our ballast, 

rpTTvr PAVTTQ liberty to both' port and starboard watches had 

JuAi Jjib. granted. The short furlough had expired; 

We had anchored in the river Irrawaddi, after a and the men were turning up rapidly in little 
tedious passage up from Melbourne, having on batches of threes and four's, of course pursued by 
board by way of a crew as tine a sample of the inevitable ‘ sampan-walkh,’ or river boatman, 
Australian desperadoes as ill-luck iir her worst whose frantic efforts to obtain extra ‘backsheesh’ 
temper ever brought together on hoard one ship, rrsually found a rapid and summary recompense in 
There were men of all possible nationalities, the decided preponderance of kicks over ‘pice’ 
from the swarthy negro to the handsome hut (Anglice, halfpence), the last resource of inipe- 
treachcrous Levantine sailor ; the latter by far the cunious Jack, Contrary to our expectations, most 
more dangerous animal of the two. The natural of our men came on hoard in a singularly sober 
result of this awkward assortment w’as the ever- state, so much so as to excite remark amongst all. 
present feeling of mistrust, mutual and deep, that It is a time-honoured custom to condone cases of 
prevailed between these worthies and ourselves; over-refreshment on the various days of ‘ liberty’ 
this latter terna including those few men that had during along voyage. John Tar — as time-lionou^^ 
not deserted from the ship while in Melbourne. ‘ Jack ’ is how frequently dubbed — on that^^^K; 
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i <lro|t 3 his professional character, and, to use his Another blaze of dazzling brightues:?, resting on 
' own most forcible expression, ‘lets go the painter/ us for a inonient, leaving us in denser darkness 

I and enjoys lumself after his own peculiar fashion than before. The storm was cevlainly nearing 

! so long as his dollars or rupees hold out us rapidly. 

i There had been a whisper floating about for ‘Ah!’ ho sairl, referring to the contrast, ‘how 

I the i^ast two or three days, in that uuaccount- true a picture of life ; that glowing light, just for 

I aide w'ay that whispers have of flodting ; tlie an instant of time, like our own life, followed by 
I said whisper coming aft under the fostering care the dense and unknown darkness of death. I am 
' I and protecting wing of Isaac the half-caste mess- not one to believe in portents, Charlie ; but I am 

i room steward, thereby increasing twofold in its sure that in these things, if one only read tlimn 

i proportions wdiile under transit, Isaac’s powers of aright, there lies much tisat may he taken to indi- 
; imagination being proverbial ; and the gist of all cate that there is a grand life hereafter of coiuple- 
; this’ seemed to be that discontent about something lion and unity in the powers of mind and body, 

! reigned paramoimt in the forecastle, at least among though the truth of it may he kept from us in the 
i its foreign occupants, blow, as luck would have darkness of the future. Yet after all it is only in 
it, we had had this sort of thing over and over inonieiits like these that a man seems either to care 
again throughout the passage, and wre had grown for or notice them.’ 

rather tired of it all ; indeed, it had become too My reply was lost in a hurst of thunder, the 
much like the cry of ‘ Wolf ! Wolf ! ’ to have any first of any power we had yet heard, and witli it 
strong effect on our nerves, especially as nothing came down the rain, as only it can rain in the 
liad ever come of it but talk, and very ‘tall talk ’ tropics, I ran to the gangway, to be clear of the 

too sometimes *, but still no more ilim—talk ■ awning, aud saw at once that a hurricane was close 

Had there been any real grievance, there would upon us. The whirling and eddying clouds Uew 
have been some interest displayed ; but somehow at a vast pace across the sky ; tbe low roaring of 
the ‘casus belli ‘ had a knack of vanishing wdien the wind, still very distant, confirmed any doubt 
the matter came to be investigated ; hence we had on that point. I did not consider that There was 
grown rather callous as to tliese perpetual com- any cause for alarm on the ship’s account ; we 
plaints. Now, however, there seemed something were in an e.xcellent anchorage ; and most of our 
more in the report than usual; but whether this ‘top-hamper’ was down on deck undergoing an 
was really so, or only owed its importance to overhaul. Still the awnings must be furled; so 

Isaac’s over- vivid imagination, it was hard to I hurried below for my oil-skin coat and ‘sou- 

; determine. So feeling secure in ourneaniess to the wester.’ Beaching the main-deck, I was startled 
shore, we contented ourselves by awaiting some by the sound of voices coming from a part of the 
I decisive action on the part of the malcontents. As ship where I knew they could have no business. 

' it was, the Captain bad gone ashore with the Without pausing to listen, however, I descended 

announcement that he intended to accept the the companion-stairs ; the voices, now hushed in 
proffered hospitality of tlie agent, a few’ miles out w’hispers, following after. At the fore-cabin door 
of town ; and Tim Baylis and I w’ere left on board, I encountered the scared face of Isaac, as white 
the former enjoying tlie dignity of full command, as his dark skin wmuld permit. He was about to 
This was just the time of the change of the mon- say something ; but the cry of ‘ All hands on deck ! ’ 
soon, and evening shewed ns tliat tiie'hitlierlo calm from Tim’s lips rang out fore and aft ; so I rushed 
and unbroken monotony would soon he visited by on deck without waiting to hear what he had to 
the demon of Storm in some one of its many say. My station, as second in command, being on 
phases. Warning hanks of inky clouila were per- the forecastle, I made directly for that point, and 
petually revealed by the brilliant streaks of lurid awaited the port-w’atch, in order to let go the 
lightning that played among iheir depths. Still second anchor. No one came I Where w'eve the 
the ominous calm was unbroken save by the hoarse men ‘I I heard voices aft. I saw the quarter-deck 
croak of frogs, eager for the coming rain. Erelong awning fly up in the air, i-eleased from the side- 
the w'elcome sound of ‘eight bells’ told of the end ropes. The hurricane had struck us by this time; 
of the day for us ; the men were soon miustered we were leaning broadside over in an alarming 
and dismissed, the final entry made in the log, and .manner, aud rapidly dragging our singk anchor 
silence soon reigned fore and alt the ship, towards the shore. Again I listened; I could 

Our hammocks were slung, Indian-coast fashion, distinguish the varied cries; they were not tlmse 
in various positions under tlie poop awning ; and of men at work. I soon knew. A fierce yell— a 
very iffoasant it was to lie at ease ill the cool night- wilder shriek, borne along the gale. It was plain 
air, smoking <aud chatting. Tim seemed nnu.siially that the smothered volcano had broken forth at 
silent this evening, more inclined to speculate and lust. The men had mutinied! Seizing a belaying- 
think, than to tell out aught from the fund of pin from out the rail, I managed to knock the 
anecdote, cxrrious and amusing, that he always was gear clear on the ‘ cat-head,’ and thus releasing the 
so .ready to retail for our benefit. starboard anchor, I ran aft, leaving the chain 

‘Charlie,’ he said at length, ‘I don’t wonder at careering wildly over the windlass, 
those niggers being so confoundedly superstitious The odds were terribly against us ; a set of men, 
and ghostly ; a night like this makes one feel that each more reckless than his neighbour, ]fitted 
there is something, of which we know nothing, at against a few poor fellows, takeu at tlie utmost 
work above and around us. Just look out at those disadvantage. Added to this, the howling hurri- 
, fiery clouds, and answer if there must not be a cane, the black darkness, and the utter impossi- 
Power thens^eoiupared to which our grandest efforts bility of any signal being seen or heard twenty 
seem no morc- thab the croaking of yonder frogs.’ yards from the ship, I did not quite understand 
I xapBed generally, . that the works of nature all this at the moment, I very soon did, liuw- 
a1 ways shone forth dearly to those who looked ever. No shot had as yet been tired, so tio alarm 
upon thm as the token3..bf aHupreme Will, could reach beyond by that means. Making for the 
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the reniaiua are plentifully found in Ne’iv Zea- From a very interesting communication of the 
Ixttitl, Within receul historic timeSj this colony Eev- W, WilUainSj dated 17th Alay 18/ 2, it would 
was tenanted, to the almost entire esclusion of appear that the moa may not yet be entirely extir- 
maniiualia, by countless numbers of gigantic wing- pated. ‘Within the last few days, he remarks, ‘ I 
less birds of various genera and species^ the Dinor-* have obtained a piece oi iufonnatioii worthy of 
ms tjigemka, the largest, attaining a size nearly notice. Happening to speak to an American about 
thrice that of a full-grown ostrich. From tradi- these hones, he told me that tlie bird is still in 
tions which are current among the Maoris, they existence in the neighbourhood of Cloudy Bay, in 
%vere fat, stupid, indolent birds, living in forests Cook’s Strait. He said that the natives there 
and feeding on vegetables ; while tlie name moa had mentioned to an Englishman belonging to a 
seems to have been given to them from their pecu- whaling party, that there was _ a bird of extra- 
liar cry. Since remains have been found in great ordinary size to be seen only at night on the side of 
plenty, the investigation of this singular bird is of a bill near the place ; and that he -wilh a native 
the greate.st interest to students of natural history, and a second Englishman went to the spot ; that 
It is to the Fev. Eichard Taylor that the first after waiting some time they satv the creature at a 
discovery of moa remains is due, which he thus little distance, which they describe as being about 
describes : ‘In the beginning of 1839 I took my fourteen or sixteen feet high. One of the men 
first journey in New Zealand to Poverty Bay proposed to go nearer and shoot ; but his com- 
with the Eev. W. Williams (Bishop of Waiapu). panion was so exceedingly terrified, or perhaps 
When we reached Waiapu, near the East Cape, both of them, that they were satisfied ^yitll looking 
we took up our abode in a native house, and at the bird ; wlien after a little time it took the 
there I noticed the fragment of a large bone stuck alarm and strode off up the side of the mountain.’ 
in the ceiling. I took it down, supposing at first In the Greymouth TFeeJdy Argus published in 
that it was linman ; but when I saw its cancellated New Zealand in 1876 there appeared a letter signed 
structure, I handed it over to my companion, who R. K. M. Smythe, Browning’s Pass, Otago, describ- 
had been brought up to the medical profession, ing in a very detailed manner the capture of two 
asking him if he did not think it was a bird’s bone, living moas, a female eight feet high, and a young 
. He laughed at the idea, and said : “ What land of one three feet shorter. The writer finishes his 
bird co\ild there ;be to have so large a bone?” I account of their capture by remarking that he has 
pointed out its structure ; and when the natives little doubt that he will be able to bring them 
came, requested him to ask them what it belonged both alive to Ohristchnreh. It, is therefore to he 
to. They said it was a hone of the tarepo, a very hoped that living representatives of the genus 
large bird, that lived on the top of Hikurangi, the Dinoriiis still survive. Feathers of the bird have 
highest mountain on the east coast, and that they been also found in a state of preservation srxtti- 
made their largest fish-hooks from its bones. I ciently good to shew that they possessed an after- 
then inquired whether the bird was still to be met shaft oi:‘ a large size ; and at the same time tra- 
with } and was told that there was one of an im- dition and the condition in which the bones are 
mense size which lived in a cave, and was guarded found, retaining much of their animal matter, tend 
by a large lizard, and that the bird was always to shew how lately the bird formed part of the 
standing on one leg. The chief readily gave me existing fauna of the country. If the letter he 
the bone for a little tobacco ; and I afterwards sent genuine, it cannot be long before ornithologists, of 
it to Professor Owen by Sir Everard Home in whom there are several of no mean repute in New 
1839 ; and I think I may justly claim to have been Zealand, will be able to satisfy themselves on the 
the first discoverer of the moa.’ Mr Taylor con- subject. 

tinned his inquiries among the natives, who in- An additional reason for supposing that these 
formed him that the moa was quite as large as a magnificent birds existed not long ago is found in 
horse ; that these birds had nests made of the the fact that specimens of their eggs have been 
refuse of fern-root, ou which they feci ; and that preserved. In the volcanic sand or New Zealand, 
they used to conceal themselves in the veronica Mr Walter Mautell found a gigantic egg, of the 
thickets, from which, by setting them on fire, the magnitude of which he gives us a familiar idea by 
natives drove them out and killed them ; hence saying that his ’hat would have been just large 
originated the Maori saying: ‘The veronica was the enough to have served as an egg-cup for it. This 
tree which roasted the moa.’ The natives further egg must have been one of a Dinornis or a Palap- 
mentioned that \vhen a moa-hunt was to take place teryx, and although its dimensions are considerably 
! notice was given inviting all to the battue. The greater than the egg of the ostrich, still it is smaller 
, party then spread out to inclose as large a space as than might have been expected from a bird from 
i possible, and drive the birds from their haunts ; twelve to fourteen feet high. It is well known 
I then gradually contracting the line as they ap- that the egg of the New Zealand apteryx, to which 

1 ^ proached some lake, they at last rushed forward the moa bears a very close affinity, is one of 
with loud yells, and drove the frightened birds dimensions that are quite surprising in proportion 
into the water, wdiere they could be easily ap- to the bulk of the bird. The apteryx is about as 
proached in canoes and despatched without their big as a turkey, standing two feet in height ; but 
being able to make any resistance. These moa- its egg measures four inches ten lines by three 
hunts must thus have been very destructive ; as, inches two lines in the respective diameters. To 
from the .number of men employed, and the traces bear the same ratio to the l)ird as this, the egg of 
of long lines of ovens in which the natives cooked the Dinornis gigantea would be of the incredible 
the birds, , and the large quantity of egg-shells length of two feet and a half by a breadth of one 
found on the ■ western, shores of New Zealand, a and three-quarters. 

dear proof is given that these birds were eagerly In the Museum at York there is a complete 
sought' for and feasted upon. Thus the poor moas skeleton of a moa, which besides feathers, has the 
had very little chance of continuing their race. integuments of the feet partly preserved j from 



fifty feet. The sides of the pool are for the most 
part steep' and jagged, rising almost perpendicu- 
larly to a considerable height above the edge of 
the river. The water is dark coloured and of great 
depth, so much so, that on the brightest <lay it is 
impossible to see the rocky bottom. At the top 
of the pool, where the river surges through the 
narrow strait below the bridge, there is a consider- 
able current ; but lower down the stream gradually 
dies away, till at length the pool becomes almost 
dead water, flat and motionless. 

The Bridge Pool, on account of its great depth 
and rocky bottom, is a favourite resting-place of 
the salmon. Here many au exhausted fish, after 
escaping the deadly nets so murderously plied by 
the fishermen of Lake Caragh, and surmounting 
the numberless obstacles and dangers besetting its 
path up from the sea, at length reaches a retreat 
where it can recruit its strength, and thus be 
enabled later to push on to the end of its journey. 
Even here, however, the poor wanderer is not 
altogether out of harm’s way. Though safe from 
the fangs of prowling otter and beyond the teach of 
poacher’s net or cruel leister, it is ever in danger 
of being insnared by the angler’s glittering lure. 
And see ! here comes one of Salrao salafs deadly 
enemies, a Glencar fisherman, accompanied by an 
aged guide, a veteran follower of the craft, bearing 
Ms long shining rod. ■ Let us watch their move- 
ments, as they consult together what is to be the 
fly wherewith to tempt from his hiding-place one 
of those noble fellows lying at anchor in the pool 
hard by. They have chosen a good day for their 
sport. There has been rain in the night, not a 
heavy downpour, but sufficient to colour the water 
a brown, tinge. The morning is cloudy, with 
occasional gleams of sunshine ; atrd a fresh breeze 
from the soutlwvest blows steadily through the 
old arch, and ruffles the surface of the pool from 
end to end. 

And now the pair have completed their pre- 
parations, and the angler, rod in hand, carefully 

.1 . ,1- J.1 i. 4 ..J small sandy bay just 

from whence he can command 
The fly, skilfully 

- - In a diagonal 

direction dowui stream, falls light as thistle-down 
close to the far bank, and the current brings it 
across in a bold sweep to the near side. The line 
is lengthened a few feet, and the process repeated 
again and again, till presently the foot of tlxe rapid 
is reached, but with no good result. After a brief 

the far side, presently appi^oach one of 
' ’ • Nearly o]iposite to 

where they are now standing, a giant rock boldly 
projects into the stream, and just below, where the 
dark water slowly curls round the point of the 
stone, lies a favourite lodge for a ‘fish.’ 

Commencing a few yards above this spot, and 
keepingi well out of sight as he advances, the 
angler carefully covers each foot of water, till 
i>re.-?ently his fly slowly glides past the projecting 
1 k, Ha! What was that bright 


THE BRIDGE POOL. 

AsroNG the many rivers and streams watering the 
south-west of Ireland and falling into the Atlantic, 
few present greater attractions to the wandering 
angler than the bright little Caragh of County 
Eerrj^ Thi.s beautiful salmon river takes its rise 
in Lough Cloon, and after a rapid winding course 
of seven or eight xuiles through the lovel}’’ valley 
of Glencar, at length fulls into Lake Caragh, one 
of the finest and most picturesque sheets of water 
in the south of Ireland. The river leaves Lake 
Caragh at its northern extremity, and after gliding 
for two or three miles farther through a deep rocky 
glen, finally discharges itself by an arm of the sea 
into Dingle Bay. 

Lough Cloon w’hex’c, as already mentioned, the 
river Caragh rises, is a small but very deep moun- 
tain lake, and surrounded on all sides by heather- 
clad hills, %vhich gradually slope down to its rocky 
shores. Farther aw’ay, the mountains become more 
precipitous, till at length the eye rests on bare 
cliffs and towering crags which rear their .snow- 
capped peaks to the .skies, and complete a picture 
which for wild grandeur it would be difficult to 
surpass. On a still day, the silence around the lake 
is peculiarly impressive if not awe-inspiring ; not 
a 'breath of air ruffles the dark waters of Lough 
Cloon ; not a sound catches the ear but the dis- 
tant bleat of a goat from the opposite crags, the 
shrill cry of the curlew from the moor hard by, 
or the sullen plunge of a leaping salmon far away 
in the loch. 

To the ornithologist this wdld spot possesses 
unusual attraction.?. Here he may at times see 
the golden eagle soaring aloft, a mere speck in the 
sky ; or perchance observe a pah' of the royal birds 
beating the hill-side in search of mountain hares 

to bear away to their eyry on the steep side of old ^leseends the steep bank to 
Carrautuohill. Such, comparatively speaking, rare below the bridg , " ’ 

birds as the peregrine falcon, the buzzard, raven, the upper reach of the cast. 1 , 

and many others that might be named, are also to directed by the wielder of ^ the rod in^a diagonal 

be met with, and have their nests among these 

Kerry mountains, and afford a pleasing study to 
the young naturalist. 

But to return. The upper part of the Caragh 
river, from Lough Cloon to where the stream 

is spanned from bank to bank by a pictviresque ronsiiltatTon The two now cross The *)jridge, Tnd 
old arch called Bealalaw Bridge, offers few in- skirting 
ducements to the salmon- fisher, on account of the best casts in the river, 
the shallowness of the water ; though doubtless 
after a flood, when the fish are moving up 
stream, there are two or three casts well worth 
a trial. Immediately below the bridge, however, 
and stretching almo-st in a direct line towards the 
south-west through, a deep rocky goi^e, lies the 
celebrated Bridge Pool, This far-famed and 
somewhat singular salmon-east is of great length, j angle of the rock. 
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flasli of silver, swiftly darting- xxpwards from the 
depths of the black abyss ? It is the monarch of 
the pool, a glorious silvery sixteen-pounder j in a 
seeoiul he clutches the • treacherous bunch of 
shining feathers concealing the barbed hook : and 
with a'flourish of his broad tail, down he goes to 
his lodge again ; but now the angler plays his part, 
and -with a firm stroke of the rod drives the hook 
deep into the fish’s jaws. Away goes the affrighted 
creature swift as lightning down the pool. The 
reel groans as it rapidly pays out the line, and 
the rod is raised over tlie shoulder till bent nearly 
double ; but on goes the gallant jfish despite the 
tremendous pressure put upon him, and then 
siuldeulj’- rising to the surface, he makes a supreme 
clfort to release himself hy leaping high in the 
air ; in descending he strikes the taut gut-cast 
with his tail, dashes the hook from his mouth, 
and once more free as air, dives to the bottom of 
the river. 

And how does friend Piscator hear himself the 
wdiiie '? Who but a salmon-fisher can realise the 
bitterness of that moment when after a splendid 
burst by a plucky fish, through some blunder or 
accident his line, all limp and draggling, comes 
slowly back to him ! But, iny friend, jmuhave just 
been taught a good though severe lesson : had you 
been ready at the critical moment, and slackened 
the line, % adroitly lowering the- point of your 
rod when that sixt-eeu-pounder practised so dan- 
gerous a manoeuvre, the probabilities are that the 
effort of the fish would have proved abortive, and 
the slender link between you would not have thus 
been abruptly severed, liut it is all over now, and 
you may rest awhile from yoiu’ labours, and try to 
calm your feelings with a pipe of tobacco, wdule 
the veteran your companion moralises in your ear 
on the truth of the motto, Nil desperandimi. 

Presently a dark cloud rolls up the valley, and 
heavy drops of rain give notice that a shower is at 
hand. Our friends yonder are again bestirring 
themsel-yes, and once more the heavy rod is brought 
into play ; but fortune seems to have deserted the 
fisherman, for in spite of all his endeavours, yard 
after jmrd of the best water is left behind without 
sign of a rising fish, till at length he reaches the 
far end of the pool, where the river gradually 
widens, and the dark water changes to a brighter 
hue, as it glides more rapidly over a shaliower 
bed. Here there is one last chance for the anglerj 
and if he can only pitch his fly artistically under 
yonder dark holly-bush, he may yet gain the day. 
It is a long cast ; but the fisherman flirows a fine 
line, and the ily admirably hove skims through the 
air and drops like a natural insect just where the 
little holly-tree^ overshadows the w'atcr. Again 
that glimpse of a silvery form mounting swiftly 
upwards to the surface; and mark the swirling 
boils, indicating the rise of a heavy fish. There is 
a pull at the fly; the angler sharply raises the 
point of his rod, and once more he has hooked a 
lordly salmon. Again the gallant rush, the danger- 
ous somersault, the determined struggle for (lear 
life ; but the tackle is good, the barbed steel has 


with the gaff hook, and the next moment uplifts a 
noble fish and casts him on the sward. 

But we will leave them to exult over their 
victory ; for see ! it is time to be moving ; evening 
draws on apace, and the sun is already sinking 
behind the blue Kerry mountains. 


takexi a firm hold, and all is of no avail ; gradually 
id inch by 


the fisherman gains the upper hand, and inch by 
inch reels- in' the q_uarry, till presently the still 
struggling hut exhausted prize lies gaspmg at his 
feet. The steals cautiously forward, and 

all trembling with excitement, approaches the 
water’s edge 5 he stoops, makes a quick sure stroke 


INDIAN BORDEE WARFARE. 


Thh Indian wars in the United States are a scandal 
to civilisation. These wars have nearly all a. 
similar origin. . The federal government by treaty 
settles groups of Indians on certain lands which 
they ai-e to occupy exclusivcdy in perpetuity. In 
the face of this arrangement, portions of the lands 
are taken possession of by white squatters, and no 
redress can possibly be obtained from the govern- 
ment authorities at Washington. In short, the 
Indians are systematically cheated, and on their 
taking np arms in their own defence, a savage 
war ensues. Circumstances involved me in one of 
these wars in 1874. I was accompanying a supply 
train from Camp Supply, a frontier post, to an 
expedition operating against hostile Indians. This 
expedition was organised at Fort Dodge, Kansas, 
in the summer of 1874, to subdue the Gomauchea 
and Kiowas, who had broken out on the xvar- 
path, and were committing depredations all along 
the Kansas border. 

We left Camp Supply, to join the main com- 
mand, at daylight on the bth of September with a 
train of thirty-.six six-mule wagons. Counting 
escort, teamsters, and one or two outsiders like 
myself, we were seventy-three in number. For the 
first three days no signs of Indians were seen; 
but every precaution was taken against them 
by frequently practising the teamsters in forming 
‘con-al;’ so that in the event of an attack there 
might he no confusion. The word ‘corral’ (a 
Spanish word, signifying an inclosure for cattle) 
is also used on the plains as a term for the ellipti- 
cal or circular form iu which a train of wagons is 
arranged to resist an attack by Indians ; and in 
order that our position in the fight may he better 
nnderstood, I will explain how it is formed. The 
teams are numbered from front to rear each morn- 
ing. At a given signal all odd numbers move to 
the right, and even numbers to the left. When, 
the two columns thus formed are, say, twenty or 
more yards apart, according to the ground and the 
size of the train, the leading wagons halt, and the 
others close up. They can then move on in 
parallel columns until so closely pressed by attack- 
ing Indians as to be obliged to form the ‘ corral ’ 
itself. To do this, the two leading wagons turn 
and approach each other, passing until their teams 


lap, when they halt, ^ the next wagon iu each 
dm 


column being directed so as to bring its team 
inside and just lajjping the wagon in front. The 
opening is between the rear ends. of the lust two 
wagons. A ‘ corral’ thus formed without a mule 
unliarnessecl, makes a very good defence, the mules 
of each team being more or less protected by the 
wagon in front. 

To return to my story. Our route lay towards 
the Staked Plains, in the north-eastern corner of 
Texas. The "Indian summer was iu all its glory, 
and the pure bracing prairie air put us in the 
best of spirits. No anticipation of coming evil 
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distiiiAed our minds. The hostile Indians were 
supposed to be on the other side of the main 
conunand, scattering in all directions before its 
advance. But however eas}’- we migiit feel on that 
score, none of the usual precautions for the safety 
of the train were neglected, remembering the simple 
rule of the plains : ‘ If "you think there are no 
Indians near, then is the time to be especially on , 
your guard.’ The Indians are wily and very ' 

S aticnt, and will hover about and w-atch yon for | 
ays and day.s to find you relaxing your vigilance, i 
and at length off your guard. They see and know 
full well when you think they are not near. That 
is just tlie tinie wdieu, as a panther winch has 
]'jatiently watched its prey, they make their spring. 
After I'laving camped on the third night, our sus^ 
pi cions wore aroused that Indians were in the 
neighbourhood by the restless behaviour of the 
mules. Every frontiersman knows that a mule 
will smell Indians and shew signs of fear long 
before their approach can be discovered by a 
1 min an being, and the knowledge of this fact 
tended to increase our watchfubiess. 

Next morning the scouts who went out to 
reconnoitre returned with the intelligence' that 
they had found fresh tracks of Indians, who 
had evidently been all round us during the 
night. This W'as not pleasant news ; but 
‘forward’ -was the word, so we harnessed up, 
and proceeded on our journey, merely taking 
the additional precaution of forming the wagons 
into two parallel columns — the first step to-wards 
forming ‘ corral,’ as I before explained. While wm 
were' crossing the ‘divide’ (intervening country) 
between the Canadian and Washita rivers, single 
Indian vedettes were seen at a great distance off ; 
'Mid on approaching a ridge which crossed , our 
route, a smml party of mounted Indians appeared 
on its crest. As soon as wo reached a water-hole, 
the train was halted, mules -watered, and kegs 
and canteens filled — a fortunate suggestion of our 
wagon-master. The train was now well closed up, 
and skirmishers thrown out on both sides parallel 
to it. Having done this, the march was resumed, 
and the attack of the savages calmly awaited. 

We had not long to wait. At about three in the 
afternoon, at a place a mile north of the Washita 
river, just as the train had cleared a very deep 
and bad ravine, we were fiercely charged upon our 
right and rear by a mass of Indians, about whom 
were as many more in open order. They rode 
down on us wdth a ringing war-whoop to ■within 
fifty yards of the muzzles of our rifles, filling the 
air with their terrible yells ; their object evidently 
being to stampede the mules and cattle of the 
train, and then, in the excitement and confusion 
that would follow, to massacre the escort and 
teamsters. Finely mounted, in full war-paint, 
their long scalp locks braided with feathers, with 
wild whoops and exultant shouts, on they came. 
It required our utmost eilbrts to steady the teams 
and get the train ‘ corralled.’ The cool and deter- 
mined behaviour of the escort at this moment 
perhaps decided the fate of the train. The corral 
was not yet comifieted, and the rear of the train 
was on the verge of a stampede. Not a man 
flinched, but coolly waiting until the Indians were 
within short range, poured a volley into tlieir ranks, 
which cooled their ardour, and they swerved off 
to the left. As soon as the savages found that 
their attempt at stampeding had failed, and that 




our corral was formed, they followed a new plan 
of action, which was not to charge in a body, as 
before, but for each warrior to select his own "time 
and mode of attack. This is the usual method of 
fighting among the Indians of t,he plains, and is 
termed ‘circling.’ First the chiefs led off, followed 
at regular intervals by the warriors, until there 
nnist have . been five or six hundred riding in 
single file round us in a ring as rapidly as their 
fleet-footed ponies could carry them. "" Savages 
erect on their ponies, 'with sliining spears and 
fianxiug blankets, and lofty fluttering head-gear, 
dashed along the ridges with jnercing yells, appear- 
ing and swiftly disappearing, shewing portentous 
against the sky in the slanting sunlight. It 
became a wonderful dispilay of their marvellous 
powers of horsemanship. They would throw 
themselves over on the sides of their -well-trained 
ponies, leaving only one hand and foot exposed to 
our aim, and in tliis position wmnld deliver their 
fire over or under the iieclcs of their ponies. 

We saw several Indians and poi'iies knocked over 
by onr fire ; but how many were killed xve were 
unable to find out, as directly one of their number 
was shot, a dash would be made by others to carry 
his body out of danger of falling into our hands. ■ 
They will risk a dozen lives to save the scalp of a 
fallen comrade, for without it, according to Indian 
belief, he is debarred from entering the ‘happy 
hunting-grounds.’ A striking instance of their 
anxiety in this respect occurred during the fight in 
the case of a wounded Indian -who was lying on 
the slopre of a hill facing us. They tried all 
manner of dodges to recover his body, and eventu- 
ally succeeded. The . fallen mau was a chief, as- 
vfQ could see by his extra-fine trappings ; and our 
men, anticipating unusual efforts to carry Mm off, 
concentrated their aim on the spot w'here he was, 
so that no one could get near the piac& Tire 
Indians first tried to divert our attention by send- 
ing out a warrior to ride in an opposite direction, 
waving an old cotton umbrella, formerly the prop- 
erty without doubt of some waylaid emigrant. A 
childish trick, but thoroughly Indian-like. Find- 
ing this ruse did not answer, they covered a 
pannier with buffalo hides, and an Indian began 
pushing it down the hill before him, usiug it as a 
shield ; but our bullets -went through and through 
this cover, so lie crawled back again, apparently 
unhurt. Then they rolled a number of buffalo 
robes into a huge roll, and fastened lariats to each 
end, so as to pull it back as soon as tlie Indian 
creeping down beliind it bad secured the body. 
This armour we -wmre unable to penetrate, so they 
succeeded in recovering their chief. 

At dark, the Indians ceased firing and with- 
drew for the night. All hands at once set to 
digging. Hands, bayonets, and knives were brought 
into requisition, and rifle-pits were soon made 
and fortified with forage sacks and everytliing 
available. No firing occurred on tliis night. 
Whether the Indians dug also I cannot say, but 
next day they had shelter. In the darkness, 
they approached to within speaking distance, and 
.addressed us in language mere forcible than 
complimentary, announcing thal they had ‘ heap 
Comanches and Eidwas,’ and 1 w^hl have ‘ heap 
scalp in the morning,’ TbekRunted us with 
cowardice, telling u.s' not to M« c like wolves, 
but to come out and fight lik py en ; an iuvita- 
tion which I need not say we c^^ied. Those of 
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our scoitts who understood the Indian language hut his pluck and shrewdness enabled Mm to 
answered their abuse with the choicest epithets in a elude his pursuers and reach CainjJ Supply. On 
plain man’s vocahular}’', and worked themselves up his arrival there with the intelligence of our con- 
to such a pitch of rage and excitement, that we dition and peril, a company of cavalry with a 
t could hardly keep them from going out to light surgeon was promptly hurried off to our rescue, 
the red-skins single-handed. Dosing the night we and travelled the distance of over seventy niiles 
held a council of war ; and considering the lives of Avithout a rest. The dangers and anxieties of the 
the Avounded in danger from their miserable sur- last fcAA-- days Avere noAV happily at an end, and 
roundings and Avant of medical treatment, and death or torture no longer stared us in the face. 

I believing that the main command AV'ould not he — — 

j likfdy to ascribe our delay to its true cause, it youxa utoeles. 

! AA’as determined that an attempt must he made , n 

i by some one to bi'cak through the surrounding The Jaimes lately observed that our young nobles 
! Iirdians and reach Camp Supply, to bring us relief, would do worse than lay to heart the loilowing 
i It Avas a perilous mission, and required a man of words, giAmn by J\Ir Fj’oude in Ms bliort htiuhes 
! undaunted courage, calm judgment, and imllinch- Great Subjects: 'Amusement is the wme ot 

I ing resolution, besides having a thorough know- existence, AA’'arming and feeding heart and brain. 

1 ledge of the country, as most of the journey AA'ould amusement, like Avine also, if taken in excess 
I he inade in the darkness of night, to avoid wander- becomes as stupid as any other lorm of vulgar 
i ing parties of Indians, avIio would he on the alert debauchery. we read ot some noble lord, 

to cut off any one going for assistance. A man with two ^o£ his friends, shooting tAvo tliousmid 
possessing these qualifications, a brave and shreAvd pheasants in a A\’eek, or that another has shot Mur 
scout, came forw’ard and volunteered for this hundred brace of jiartridges to his OAAm gun in a 
forlorn-hope ; and at the darkest time of night, 'we perceive that these illustrious personages 
he quietly started out on his long and perilous have been useful to the London poulterers ; but it 
ride 'to run the gantlet of our savage enemies, is scarcely the Avork for which they are intended by 
"We could hear the Avhoops of the rediskins Avhen existence. ^ The annual touina- 

they discovered Mm and" started in pursuit j but ' ^ ^ - - — „ . 

as to Avhetber he escaped or not;^ we could only 
fear and hope, 

Next day the fight Avas renewed by the Indians, 
and actively continued on both sides with lulls 
and short interruptions, and by spurts at night, 
until the morning of the 12th. Several AA'ere 
wounded, the lieutenant of the escort amongst the 
number, and our chances Avere beginning to look 
desperate. The torments of thirst too AA'ere now 
, added to our other sufferings. We all kncAV that 
it Avoulcl be impossible to hold out much longer. 

Visions of torture and a cruel lingering deatli 
began to oversliadoAV our minds Avitli dark fore- 
bodings, w'hen, to our unspeakable joy and relief, , 
about noon on the 12fch the greater portion ofi 
the Indians withdrew from the fight, crossed the I 
Washita river, and disappeared over the prairie | 
beyond ; and were shortly afterAvards followed by I 
the remainder, after firing tAvo or three spiteful i 
volleys at us as a parting salute. We could only ! 
account for their sudden departure' on the supposi - 1 
tion that their outlying scouts had discovered signs ' 
of white men coming to our assistance ; AA^hich ; 
happily proved to he the case. Although the 
Indians had all now departed, Ave Avexe m such ' 
a helpless condition with our wounded, and twenty- 
tAVO mules disabled, that Ave could not move the 
train AAnthout reinforcements, so had to make up 
our minds to another night of Avatching and sus- 
pense. Tlie following morning the sun rose with 
uuAisual magnificence, like a rainbow of promise 
to OUT anxious spirits. Every eye eagerly scanned 
the horizon Axntil faint shadows could be discerned, 

Avhich gradually developed into mounted men 
■approaching us. Were they Avhite men or more 
Indians 1 was our anxious query. Each minute Bringing back the golden time 

seemed an age until they_ Avere sufficiently near Of love and hope in its familiar rhyme ; 

for us to recogixise the familiar blue blouses of the Tke corn in ear — 

cavalry ; and before long a company, headed by the Breath of the bec-swanued murmuring lime, 

brave scout, gaEoped up to our hard-fought battle- cottage dear. 

ground. The scout, after leaving us, had been ; "~"t nm -jl 

chased from the start, and lost all his weapons in Printed and Published by W E., Cn.AMBBRB, 4-7 Paber- 
consequence oi Ms hbrsb falling on rough ground ; noster Eow, Londqx, and 339 Uigb Street, EDiXBUuGU. 


Melody to ancient air 
Has touched my soul. 0 hand so fair 
Thai hymned it forth, 

In the golden sunset there,- 
Of noble worth. 

Feeble, poor, and old am 1. 

What is this life ? Alas, hoAV nigh 
Seemed it to fate ; : 

'When the song I used to try 
Came whispering late. 

Tears arc gaxige of purest mind, 

Drop e’en a few the maimed and blind 
I loved that song — 

Mother sang it, and the wind 
Swept soft along. 

As I think of saintly face. 

The touch of tender loving grace, 

■ I silent turn 

Where the sunbeams leapt — no trace 
To find no bourne 
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BURIAL EOCEMTRICITIES. 

Ijt all times and countries there have been queer 
notions about hiuiah We here oiffer to our readers 
a few instances of this kind of eccentricity. 

Mr Wilkinson, one of the founders of the iron 
manufacture in Great Britain, loved iron so well 
that he resolved to carry it to the grave with him. 
He had himself buried in his garden in an iron 
coffin, over which was an iron tomb of twenty tons’ ' 
weight. In order to make all right and secure, 
he caused the coffin and tomb to be constructed 
while he was yet alive ; he delighted to shew 
IKem to hia friends and visitors — possibly more 
to his pleasure than theirs. But there were 
.sundry little tribulations to encounter. When he 
died, it was found that the coffin was too small ; 
he was temporarily laid in the groimd while a new | 
one was made j wdien buried, it was decided that 
the coffin was too near the surface, and it was 
therefore transferred to a cavity dug in a rock ; 
lastly, wdien the estate was sold many years after- | 
■wards, the family directed the coffin to be trans- ' 
ferred to the churchyard. Thus Mr Wilkinson 
had the exceptional liouoirr of being buried three or 
four times over. Mr Smiles teUs us that, in 18C2, 
a man was living who had assisted at all these 
interments. Mr Wilkinson was quite pleased to 
make presents of iron coffins to any friends who 
wished to possess such mementos of death and 
iron. In a granite county such as Cornwall, it is 
not surprising to read that the Rev. John Pomeroy, 
of St Ivew, was buried in a granite coffin which he 
h&!i„causecl to he made. 

SoPae persons have had a singular taste for pro- 
;iding their coffins long beforehand, and keeping 
them as objects pleasant to look at, or morally 
■>rofi.table as reminders of the fate of all, or useful 
••,or everyday purposes until the last and solemn 
use supervenes. A slater in Eifeshire, about forty 
years ago, made his own coffin, decorated it with 
,, shells, and displayed it among other fancy shell- 
work in a room he called’- his grotto. Another 
North Briton, a cartwright,%3p’Me his own coffin, 
and used it for a long time to hold his working 


ing their own coffins ‘ in leisure hours.’ Alderman 
Jones of Gloucester, about the close of the seven- 
teenth century, had his coffin and his monument 
constructed beforehand ; not liking the shape of the 
nose carved on his effigy on the latter, he had a 
new one cut— just in time, for he died immediately 
after it was linished. *One John Wheatley of 
Nottingham bought a coffiir, and filled it with 
i clove cordial ; hut he brought himself into had 
repute by getting drunk too frequently, for his 
j coffin became to him a .sort of dram-shop. A 
navy surgeon, ' 


young navy surgeon, who accompanied the Duke 
of Clarence (afterwards King William lY.) when 
he first W'eut to soa as a royal middy, rose in 
after-life to an important position at Portsmouth ; 
he had a favourite boat converted into a coffin, 
with the stern-piece fixed at its liead, and kejit it 
under his bed for many years. A married couple 
in Prussia provided themselves with coffins before- 
hand, and kept them in a stable, where they ivere 
utilised as cnpboaixls for the reception of various 
kinds of food ; but the final appropriation of the 
coffins was marked by a singular contrs-temjjs. 
The man died ; the widow packed the contents of 
both coffins into one ; while the body was depo- 
sited in the other. By some mishap, the coffin full 
of eatables was lowered into the grave. Next day 
the widow opening the lid of the (supposed) ciq}- 
board, was scared at finding the dead body of her 
husband. Of course the interment had to he done 
all over again, with an interchange of coffins. 

The custom of being buried in an erect position 
has been frequently carried out. Ben Jonson was 
buried upright in Westminster Abbey, a circum- 
stance which gave occasion for the following lines 
in the Ingoldsby Legends : ■ 

■ Even rare Ben Jonson, that famou wight, 

I am told is interred there bolt r /right. 

In just such a posture, beneath his bust, 

As Tray used to sit in to beg for a crust. 

Military heroes have in more cases than one 
been buried by their men in upright positions on 
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the battle-field, sometimes lance or spear in band, bis will, a bead of was was afllxed to bis sbelefou 
One sucb was foimd at the Curragb of Kildare ; on (after dissection) ; the figure wais stuffed to the 
opening an earthen tnmulus, the skeleton of an proper size, and clad in Beutbaiu’s own ganncnls; 
old Irish chieftain was seen upright, with a barbed be was placed seated in bis own arm-chair, with 
spear in or near one hand. bis own walking-stick in one band. A wag made 

It is of course quite easy to bury in an upright a very whimsical anagram out of this, by simply 
posture, by setting up the coffin on end; but transposing two letters in Jeremy Bentbam’s name 
where, as in many recorded instances, the body is — ‘Jeer my bent bam.' 

placed in sitting posture, coibns were of necessity Miscellaneous instances crowd upon us of burial 
inadmissible. When the Emperor Frederick Bar- without coffins. There is a parish in the Isle of 
barossa opened the tomb of Charlemagne at Aix- Thanet the register of which contains entries of 
la-Chapelle, he found the body of the great man eightpence for burying in a coffin, and sixjmnce 
seated on a kind of throne, as if alive, clad in W’ithont a coffin; and in the register of an adjoining 
imperial robes, bearing his sceptre in one hand parish (more than two centuries bade), eightpence 
and a copy of the Bible on his knees. At Shore- ‘ in a coffined grave,’ and sixpence ‘ in a sheet.’ 
ditch churehyarcl, some years ago, a tomb could About a century ago, in Dorset, a gentleman 
be seen from the high-road, placed there by directed that his uncoffined remains should be 
■ a quack doctor named Dr John Gardiner. Or buried ten feet deep in a particular field lying 
I rather it was a high head-stone, with an inscrip- near his house, and the field to he then thoroughly 
tion denoting -that the inclosed spot was his .ploughedover, as if to obliterate him as completely 
: ‘last and best bedroom;’ he had the tomb and as could well be the case. The family of the St 
the inscription prepared some years before 1«« Clairs of Eosslyn were for many generations (the 
death, and was (so rumour stated) buried in a men at anyrate) buried without coffins. The latest 
sitting posture ; hut on this last point the evidence of such burials took place towards the close of the 
is not clear. seventeenth century. When the vault was next 

Some folks have been buried wdth a mere apo- opened, the body of Sir William St Clair was seen 
logy for a coffin. ' Such was the fate of Mrs Fisher lying in his armour with a red velvet cap on his 
Dilke, during the' time of the Commonwealth, head ; nothing was decayed but a part of the white 
Her husband, Mr Dilke, %id not seem to regard fur-edging to the cap. In some parts of Ireland it 
her remains as deserving of a very high expend!- was at one thue customary to carry the body to the 
ture. He caused a coffin to be made from boards grave-side in a coffin, upon which the body "was 
. which lined his barn. He bargained with a sexton taken out and reverently deposited in the earth. 
^ to make a grave in the churchyard for one groat ; There was one Augustinian abbey graveyard in 
two groats cheaper than if it had been in the particular, near Enniscorthy, in which certain 
church. He invited eight neighbonrs to act as families were genei’cally buried in this fashion, the 
bearers, fox whom he provided three twopenny graves being scrupulously prepared with boards, 
cakes and a bottle of claret. He read a chapter of earth, sods, and grass. It is said that the Superior 
1 Job to them while all was being got ready; then of the first Cistercian abbey founded in England 
; ' the cakes and wine w'erc partaken of, and the body since the Eeformation lies buried in this fashion 
I carried to the churchyard ; they put her in the in the chapter-house of the abbey in one of the 
! grave, each threw in a spadeful of earth, ; and the midland counties. Mr Thomas Cooke, a merchant 
J bereaved liusband and his neighboiu’s retraced their who had well befriended Morden College, BJack- 
i steps. Another instance of an apology for colfins heath, directed that his body should be buried 
j was that near Horsham, in, an old mansion which in a winding-sheet, minus coffin, in the college 
r had been a nunnery ; when, on one occasion, the grounds. 

' kitchen floor was taken np, there were found And as some people have been buried without 
j twelve skeletons all in a row, each between two, coffins, so have there been instances of coflins 
I planks ; they were supposed to- have been nuns. buried without j)eople. Fraud, more or less, mav 

I And some folks have been buried without auy be suspected in such cases. About a dozen 

I coffin at all. A military officer, .some half-centxuy ago the death of a foreigner was entered 
! or so ago, directed by his will that his body .should register of an Essex parish on the faith of a ir 
be opened by medical men, bound rotilTd with certificate, apparently authentic ; a eoffii 
cere-cloth, and interred -^vitliout a coffin in a par- bought ; and a grave ordered to be, 'dug in a I 
tieular part of his park. Acorns w^ere to be sown Catholic graveyard. The funeral, or « ft 
! on the spot, the most promising plant from which took place, all in decent order. A few 
to he allowed to grow there, ‘ in order,’ as he afterwards a claim was put in by the widow 
sddj ‘that his remains might be useful in nourish- hundred thousand francs, dne from an io-i 
ing a sturdy British oak.’ Ho left a legacy to his office. The (alleged) deceased wa.s I ’itwu Lo 
gardener ■ to weed and water the pfiant. A goodly- been a fugitive fraudulent bankrupt. The i . . - 
sized oak-tree^ now marks the spot. This reminds the detective police being obtained, the ■.■i.i.yc 
one^ of' the strange burial, or rather absence of coffin were opened, and — no corpse was ( 

htttial, in^the case of Jeremy Bentham, the cele- The rascal had made out the certificate of Ms . - 

hratedjurisband philoaopher. In accordance with death, ordered his own grave and coffin'^ 
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followed l)is own. coffin to ifo lust liome as chief property to, charitahle uses, nnd had a notion that 
mourner I his relatives would try to defy the will unless his 

"IVith or without coffin-s, in.any persons have body were kept unburied; that is, not actually 
been buried in spots other than churchyards or interred in the ground. 

graveyards ; such, for instance, as in their own 

gardens, farms, parks, or plantations. There is a 

family residence in hTorthamptonshire marked by 3? BOM DAWN TO SUNSET, 

the singularity of having a cotfin placed as it wure jaet il 

a table in a summer-bouse. Sir William Temple, 

before his death in 1700, ordered his heart to be CHAPTEE the fifth. 

indosiid in a silver casket, and buried under a ™ , , 1 . 1 - t. 

sun-dial in liis OW 31 garden at Moor Park, opposite Two winters she ^ eir snows, wo .. 1 - s 

a particular window. Where the body was interred ‘“^pTcad their ^ blooms round liuderby ; and^ oM 
we have no record. William Liberty, a hrlek- Time, who gives and takes so much, turneu hts 
maker in Hert.s, was buried in a tomb 'constructed hour-glass, and the sands ran on. Beauty, hoar 
by liiin-iolf at the side of a loncdy footpath acros-s hair?, the feeble tired heart of age, the fresh and 
a field ; and room was aiterwards found iu the throbhing heart of youth, all bend to the death- 
same tomb for his widow. Sir James Tillie, of of Ms sickle. But his loans to the living 

Pontillie Castle, Cornwall, was at his own desire 

™ “I 

buried under a windmill near Ms garden; a m eally dawn, wims from the old graybearcl s hantk 
dancing-master in a pl-antation near Macclesfield ; hops love and 'joy in very shower.? ; youth 
a barrister beneath a tower which he liad built at is so beautiful, youth is so hopeful, youtli is so 
Leith Hill, Surrey ; a Yorkshire .squire in his own bright ! Old Time gives more than he ever takes 
shrubbery, ‘because he had pas.sed some of the away, for he gives days replete with life and 
happiest houi’s ot his life there;* a shepherd of strength and f^emmed with, golden hours; but 
the Ciiilteru Hills on the chalky slopes of the hills ^^j^en he asks them back, they are shrunken and 
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not luve tliouglit it, to hear Dehornh’s songs and 
laughter, and to see the father and daughter to- 
gether ; but how often it is so— ruin is laid away 
like an ugly dreani, not to be realised, not to be 
believed in, till the inevitable end. Then there 
was hope, hope that never dies out but with life, 
and Deborah threw hope roiuid her two darlings ; 
but she did suffer for them as much as her wild 
buoyant spirit and hopeful heart would let her. 
She did pray for them sometimes, not ofteit. 
Dc-horah had Avell-nigh forgotten hex mother's 
prayers, and learned no new ones. Heaven help 
heri But in those days Deborah’s noble heart 
kept her true to God and man, so that she did not 
stray far away in her vtdld and wilful youth. She 
did vstrive to lead her darlings right, the old man 
and the young. She was their one link to good. 
Her woman’s eloquence and woman’s love had 
sometimes saved them. She knew their danger ; 
she saw the dark cloud that gathered and ever 
deepened over Enderby. With her feeble bands 
she strove to avert it, and yet looked and laughed | 
vidth undaunted brow, feeling the joy and gladness ! 
in her heart, that outshone all else, and broke out 
. in uncontrollable sunshine over all. ‘ Oh, Charlie ■ 
. was young; he must sow his ‘'wUd oats” like 
other men.’—* Oh, that rich old uncle who had gone ; 
to America, and made fabnlotia wealth, and been 
; ho more hem'd of, would come home and die, and 
i leave father all his fortune, to build up the for- ' 
; tunes of Enderby.’ — * There were joyful days to 
I come!’ i 

i Meantime Kingston Fleming was travelling ' 
! abroad as a tutor, having carried off high honours 
from Granta. Deborah had not seen him for more 
' than two years. Betrothed, folks said, to Beatri.v 
Elancheflower, and they would marry soon. Charlie 
I had left Granta, nor was he very often seen at 
1 Enderby. May’s grandmother was dead, and May 
j vi'as an heiress, living in Italy with a stern old 
; guardian, and sometimes dreaming of going again 
; to Enderby, and sometimes writing a long, long 
I latter to Deborah. * Mistress Dinnage ’ lived at 
■ home, and kept her father’s house, and dismissed 
j all nistic lovers. Deborah now used the grand 
I saloon at Enderby, long uninhabited. You ap- 
i proaclied it by the picture-gallery, which was 
j lighted on one side at regular intervals by high 
j windows ; while on the opposite wall hung faded 
! portraits of Flemings innumerable, knight and 
! lady. The guests (what guests there were) w'ero 
j ushered along this gallery by grim old Marjory, 

I aiid so into the presence of the beautiful Deborah 
Fleming ; or if Deborah were not there, her spirit 
would seem to pervade the place. The roses hloom- 
' ing about in careless gay luxuriance ; the curtains 
thrown hack; the sun streaming in brightness 
through the great semicircular window, lighting 
up even the gloomy walls, and bringing out in 
curious distinctness the grotesque figures woven 
in the ancient tapestry ; the work and flowers 
scattered about ; the little white fluffs of kitlings 
disporting on the rug; the flowery perfumed 


atmosphere— all breathed of Deborah Fleming and 
summer-time. 

We don’t know if the stately old guest whom 
Dame Marjory ushered in that morning was insen- 
sible to the charm or no. He walked to the window 
and sniffed at scent of the roses, looking, as he did 
so, blind and grim. He was an old man, but still a 
straight and stately one ; his features were strongly 
marked, and intersected by deep lines of passion 
and craft ; but he looked a thorough-bred old 
geutleman, so clean, so calm, so placid — and all 
evil passions seemed to he at rest. There was 
something even pathetic in the dim gray eyes and 
expression of gloomy weariness. He had not the 
appearance of a formidable foe, or of being full 
of cruel passions either, as he stood in the morning 
sun. It might he that the dark tales and rumours 
of old Adam Sinclair were all false ; it might be 
envy, it might be jealousy, that made men talk 
thus of the wifeless and childless master of Lincoln 
Castle, who was the owner of lands so broad and 
brave. At all events he proved a friend in need 
to Sir Yincent Fleming, and therefore Sir Vincent 
gave no credit to those tales. 

Now Adam Sinclair had thrice seen Deborah 
Fleming — once as a laughing mischievous child, 
grimacing at him unheeded from behind her 
i’ather’s chair. Again, riding with a gay cavalcade 
in the streets of Granta, when a young ibp whispered 
Deborah, and she laughed (was it at Mm ?)i and he 
did not forget the girl on the black horse. Again 
he met her in the hall late one night at Enderby — 
he met her face to face, and Sir Yincent introduced 
him, under circumstances which we shall here relate. 

Sir Yincent and his boon companions had been 
drinking deeply that night. From a far-away 
chamber Deborah heard the sounds of song and 
laughter and loud voices. She knew too that there 
was something more than drinking going on, that 
fortunes pserbaps were being lost and won. She 
sat on and listened, looldng stern and grave for 
her, and the great clock struck the hours two, 
three, four ! I)ehorah had got it into her head that 
those men were all pitted against her father, and 
were laughing at his ruin. She wmlked restlessly 
to and fro ; her cheeks began to fire and her wild 
eyes to flash. Suddenly^ her father, looking pale 
and unsteady, and leaning on the arm of a tall 
angular old man, entered the hall. Both started 
as if they saw a ghost ; Sir Yincent grasped Adam 
Sinclair’s arm, and so Deborah Fleming laced them 
in all her beauty. 

* Child,’ muttered Sir Yincent huskily, * my old 
Menci. Shake Master Sinclair by the hand. He ’s 
your father’s good friend.’ 

Adam Sinclair smiled suavely, and howeci well- 
nigh to his knees ; M was quite sober, and now 
beheld the superb figure he had seen ' on horseback 
at Granta, and a face of exquisite loreliness and 
disdain. But when he extended his long lean 
aim, Deborah put her right hand behind her 
ack, t laid the other on her father’s arm, and 
knitted her dark brows at Sinclair with the glaiv>^ 
of a tigress. So passed that formal introduction. 

Merriment, disdain, angry passion — he remem- 
bered all, and still Deborah Fleming stood 
before Mrn as she had stood on the night of Ms 
repulse. He must see her again and "talk with 
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Iier. Twice he called ia vain at Enderby, and 
still those falcon eyes pursued him. Day and 
nighty he pictured '^some man, youn" and hand- 
some, kneeling at Deborah Fleming’s feet, and then 
he shook with the maddening thought. Then he 
bethought him of his own broad lands and Ms 
grand old castle, and lie had hopes of he knew not 
what. But trembling, he rode again to Enderby. 
Sir Vincent wms not at home ; ‘ Jlistress Fleming ’ 
was. Thus he stood, waiting for Mistress Fieiu- 
isg’s step : he was not deaf, when it came ; he 
counted each light reluctant footfall, and his heart 
beat violently, like a boy’s. So the courtier and 
the country maiden met for the first time, aloue. 
Master Sinclair apologised again, as he had done 
by kfaijory, for the intrusion, but begged the 
favour of a few moments’ interview with Mistress 
Fleming. Mistress Fleming bowed in proud 
silence, and a faint colour tinged her cheeks, at 
the thought of her former reception of tliis grave 
old man ; she thought in her heart she had been 
rude and unmaidenly, perhajjs unjust to him; still 
an unconquerable dislike and shrinking made her 
sit as far away from him as might be. He staid 
a long half hour, and he paid her delicate and 
courtly compliments ; he shewed by his looks and 
conversation that he thought her not only a 
beautiful girl but a thoughtful intellectual woman. 
Deborah was half charmed against her own heart ; 
and he found her so sweet and gentle, that the 
next day he rode over again, trembling with eager- 
ness, wild hopes, and sore anxiety, and had asked 
to see Sir Vincent Fleming. Deborah was out. She 
returned from a ride in one of her mad fits of joy 
and animal spirits, and with loosened hair and 
flying step, entered the hall where Sir Vincent 
was alone. It was a fair spring evening; the 
old baronet was smoking his j)ipe, and striding 
thoughtfully to and fro, but somehow Deborah 
stopped on her way to his arms ; she knew by his 
face that something unusual had happened. 

‘Come hither, Kose of Enderby,’ said Sir Vincent, 
and threw down his pipe, and gathered his little 
daughter in his arms. ‘ Let me congratulate thee 
on thy first conquest.* 

‘What do yon mean, father?* asked Deborali, 
blushing as red as any rose. 

‘ Why, a fellow has been here this morning 
asking ye of me— asking ye in marriage— no less 
than Master Adani Sinclair, of Lincoln Castle ! ’ 

What a flood of colour rushed into Deborah’s 
face, dyeing her very brow ! She was startled, she 
■was shamed, she was half proud, she w’as disdain- 
ful. ‘Does f/iai old man want to wed me, father?’ 

‘ Ay ; that old man, the greatest man in the 
county.* 

‘In riches, father.’ 

And in land ; he has a goodly home. He has 
done your father good service, Deb. And he is 
charmed with Mistress Fleming.’ 

‘ Well, let him be charmed, I find no charms in 
Mm. Nay ; shake not your head, good father. Not 
only do I find nought to charm me, but my heart 
rebels against the smooth-tongued old man who 
calls himself my father's friend. Father, I love 
him not. Not for twenty castles, would I be 
Master SinelaiFs wufe ! * 

‘ Wrong, wrong, Deb ; too rash by half. Think 
it over, child; ask yourself if ye are not hot-headed, 
blind, and prejudiced ; and if it were not better 
to wait and know Master Sinclair better, jjefore 


casting from ye the prize that has been for many 
years the vain desire of every maid and matron 
round. Wait, Deb, and let me have your sober 
answer to-morrow, or later still.* 

Deborah grew very pale, ‘Father,’ she said, ‘d’ye 
really, truly love and respect this Adam Sinclair 
in your heart ? Is he so dear to you — and can ye 
trust Mm so well, that after a few hours’ thought 
ye are ready and w'illing to give up your one 
daughter to Mm for l^e ? For life, father— /or 
l^e—and no love to bear me up.’ 

‘He is an old man, Deb.* 

‘ Yes ; and he will die soon, you would say, and 
leave Lincoln Castle to me ! But first, I would 
sell my soul, father, and drag on through days of 
umttterable horror, as Adam Sinclair’s wife, before 
I could be released. And God might judge me, by 
taking me the first, 0 father, father 1 Say thou 
lovest me. Do not break my heart. Say thou 
hast some great and secret reason for liking this 
old man. Say thou’rt in a grievous strait, to- 
need this help of me. Or only say, sweet father, 
that it wrings thine heart to ask me to part from 
thee. Anything, but that thou’rt willing to be 
rid of Deb! Ah me! Thou art cool, father— 
thou art indifferent, while my soul aches for 
sorrow at the very thought of parting from thee ! 
Ah, but thou wilt have thy darling still— thy 
Charlie ; wMle Deb, poor Deb -would languish as 
Mistress Sinclair, with no more hope in life. £ 
should have nought but memory, aud memory 
would be like to drive me mad ! * 

Sir Vincent was fairly taken by storm, by- 
Deborah’s burst 'of fiery feeling ; he gre^w pale as 
herself, he folded her "to his breast ; for indeed 
under his exterior coolness, he had been sore 
pressed, and feeling deeply ; his heart had been 
loudly crying out on Mm, for this temptation to 
give away his young and only daughter to a man 
more than double her years, and such a man as 
Adam Sinclair. ‘Deb, Deb,’ he filtered, ‘thou 
liast vanquished me ! Love thee, child — love thee, 
little sweet blossom ! Thy mother’s living image, 
my hope, my stwi / ! Nay ; keep in my heart, and 
shelter here ! It is all I have to ofler thee. Don’t 
unman me, love, by these tears, ’Twas .sore tempt- 
ation tempted me to give thee up — to have thee 
the greatest lady in the county, instead of nought 
but the daughter of a beggared a'ud a ruined man.’ 

Deborah dashed aside "her tears; all her heart 
spoke in her brave bright upward smile upon his 
breast: ‘Nay, father, nay — ^not beggared, not riiinetl 
These are strong words. And thy love is greater 
treasure to me than all the wealth of Master 
Sinclair, Put thine arms round me. There; lam 
as happy and hopeful as a queen ; so thou wilt be 
happy too. And who loiows but Deborah Fleming 
may do great things yet ? Why, if Master 
Sinclair finds somethiug" in this poor Deborah. 
Fleming to love, a greater and grander may, I 
am not so modest W that I know my worth 
either.’ 

‘Ah, thou ’It make many a heart ache, Deb, 
before thy day is done. Meantime, be kind and 
friendly to Adam Sinclair, for my sake, if he will 
be friends. I tell ye he 'will not give up hope. I 
know Adam. Eepitlse him not, Deb ; let him hope 
on ; it will sun Adam’s declining days,’ 

‘I will give him no false hopes, father. Tell 
him from me that I can never be his wife ; thus he 
may be looking elsewhere. Then if it pleases him 
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to come to Euderby for my friendship’s sake, he 
can. 'Hut; father, does he not darkm Enderby V 

8ir Ih'ncent frowned. ‘ How mean ye, child V 

* Why, father, he professes too great love for you ; 
I doubt a little these mighty profesdons. My love 
r.'akes my eyes like lynx’s eyes, to see through all 
who w'ork tliec harm.’ 

* Then they have proved too keen. Adam Sinclair 
would cut off his right hand for me. I say not 
fw love ,* he comes not of a loving kind, and men 
fi’ the v/orld deal not in such stuff one towards 
anoth er ; but bocaiise in former years I saved 
iiiiu from a worse trouble than crer I have known. 
Tlierc ; it is (jralitmle that binds this man to me, 
and he has shewn it.’ 

‘ Ah ! Then I will thrust, away this distrust 
that is not worthy of me. I never knew the heart 
that was not grateful for great .service done. And 
what is more, I’ll ne’er believe in ingratitude. 
Hear Adam Sinclair I Good old man 1 Grateful, 
grim, old, true friend of my father, I will strive 
to forget that you have ever wished to wed me ; 
so I may grow to like you as a friend.’ 

\Sir Vincent laughed. And this is hard ? Wliat 
I dost like ? Whom dost like, Deh ? Of all the 

■ brave fellows thou seest in the hunting-field, whom 
couldst thou choo.se ?’ 

‘Faith, father, I can see no “brave fellow” 
I there hut the poor gallant one streaming along 

■ in the bushyrtailed red-brown, coat I’ 

‘Sir Eeynard? Ha, ha! Thou’rfc thy father’s 
true daxighter. But not one beside Master Fox.? ’ 

‘Not one.’ 

. *1 am glad on’t. They .are all rattle-pates or 

; penniless. I wish to give thee to better folk,’ 

I ‘Hark to hijn J Thou ambitions old dear ! IVell- 
! fi-day, I am in no haste to wed. As Deborah 

■ Fleming, I am happy. Oh, that I might never 
i change that name !’ 

‘ Pshaw ! Then ’It not s.ay this alwaj's ; but 
unless with thy full and free consent, Deborah 
Fleming thou shult remain.’ 
t ‘ This is the, gipsy prophecy,’ said Deborah, as 
she w'ent up tlie great oak stairs. ‘ The grand old 
man who would meet me at the gates of 'my own 
home.’ Then in her own room, musing: ‘Bat 
“love and greatness should come hand in hand.” 
God forbid that I ever love ye, Adam Smclair ! 
Unless some false witch should blind my eyes 
with “ love in idleness,” I never -will Oh, keep 
me from it, kind Providence ! If ever so deluded 
and deceived, I would wake up to misery ! If I 
j saw father starving^ -would I ? No ; for in so doing, 
i I _would kill both my body and sou?. I wonder, 
will King Fleming ever return? I had well nigh 
forgot Jiira. And he will he for w^eflding Mistress 
Blanehellower. IVhy she must be getting old. x4h, 
well-a-day, we all grow old.’ 

CmiPl'ER THE SIXTH. 

It was about this time that a distant kinswoman 
of Deborah’s died, leaving her a legacy of twenty 
a year. It seemed a fortune to Mistress 
With the twenty golden pieces in her 
hand,, ffltk.sat revolving in her mind what she 
would bSy, with them, happy as the blue ily that 
huased aboutf her sunny room, she -who had so 
olt&n fooked on poverty face to face. Our 
The hella of, Enderby 
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was radiant -tvitli sunshine, and hea^-y with fra- 
grance, Kingston Fleming was coming home, and 
coming to Enderby, The murmur of the bees about 
the ivy, the scent of clambering rose.s and lioney- 
suckle, brought back the days of childhood. Tiiero, 
■were the great boughs in the wych-elm where 
they swung; tiiere, were the green woods where 
they played. 

Deborah, with her arm leaning on the warm 
sill, -was in a very dream of Lb's-s, and then her 
wandering thoughts came hack. Yes, half must 
be laid by in case of need, or as much as could 
possibly be spared ; she would say half. Then 
there must be a new cap for Marjory, a book for 
Mistress Dinnage — a tale of love and romance ; a 
hunting-knife ibr Jordan. And what for dear old 
Charlie ? She must tliink that over. It was diffi- 
cult to know what could he nice enough for one 
so fastidious and so dear. And what for herself ? 
A new cap to match the lace she had ; for she 
was no longer a hoyden with tangled locks, but 
‘ Mistress Fleming.’ She would ride into Granta 
the next daj'-, and buy that little cap. Drawing 
the curtain- which shut out the alcove, the maiden 
threw her money on the bed, and there too was 
laid a soft and sheeny dress, trimmed with costly 
cobweb lace, a dre,sa of her grandmother’s modern- 
ised artfully by herself and Mistress Dinnage. 
Deborah’s heart beat and her colour rose. Girls 
are silly beings. She could think of and pine for 
nought but that coquettish cap which would 
■jauntily set her love-locks. 

While thus musing, the door opened abruptly, 
and in stalked a travol-staiued figure, a tall 
figure, with wild dishevelled hair. It was OharHe 
Fleming, -with the pas.sions of his boyhood darkened 
and deepened, in the sombre beauty of the face that 
had grown stern and set. He was pale through 
his bronze ; his long hair streamed back from his 
heated brow, and his whole air be-tokened a reck- 
less fugitive sjpirit. Deborah hiud not seen him for 
weeks ; she gave a cry of joy, and sprang into his 
arms. The roughness of the hoy had passed from 
Charlie Fleming, but his rare demonstrations of 
affection were shewn to Deborah only, ‘I am 
only here for half an hour, Deb. I must saddle 
horse afresh fiud off to Lincoln Castle. I am in 
rare trouble, Deb. Hush, child 1 I am come to 
thauk ye for refusing Adam Sinclair. ' Better 
poverty, Deh, than that. Better starvation. I’d 
blo-fv his brains out sooner than see you his -wife. 
See that ye are never talked into this, I know 
your generous madness, child ; let no misery move 
ye to it,’ 

‘Nay, Charlie ; it never shall ! But if you are so 
averse to him, do not go to Lincoln. I hate him. 
I distrust him more and' more. You are pale and 
tired too, Charlie. Is it the old trouble V Deborah 
leaned forward, where she sat op])ositG him ; the 
sweet confidante of ffither and brother was wont to 
forget all her own joys and sorrows in theirs. 

Charlie raised his dark beautiful eyes to hers, 
then dropped them; tlie furtive glance was enough, 
Deborah thought of her gold, and her heart began 
to throb with tumultuous joy. ‘ Is it much, Charlie ? 
More than — twenty guineas ?’ 

Charlie laughed a bitter laugh. ‘ Don’t a,sk me, 
child,' he said ; ‘ you cannot help me. Deb. I am 
undone)’ 

‘ Not so undone but that I can help you a little,’ 
whispered Deborah softly, and ran towards the 
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l.,o(I Tiven site <irew Charlies hands down from 
Ills lUGody face, and with her own all radiant,, laid 
her treasure in. his handv4. * See, Charlie 1 This 
is 'i/ifnc, my very own. I have never had such 
riches before. Just before you came in, dear boy, 

I was raekiiir; ray brains us to Avbat 1 could buy ^ 
you with these 'guineas, and now I give them all j 
to you in place of presents. Don’t thank me ; it is , 
tiranks enough to let mo stand thy friend. For i 
Athat need have I for money ? To me it ivoiUd ; 
be v.’urthless !' I 

‘ IVJm uave ve this, Deb V 
‘A htivv— a"true iiiiry, wdio knew 3’oui' need.’ 

‘Xofc ifav Warriston V 
‘ Mav Warriston I No I ’What ails j'ou.?’ 

‘.Deb, 1 cannot rob thee, dear. Thou ncedst a 
thousand little uewgaws such as ivonien love. 
Say no more o’ this and Charlie gave her bade 
the gohl. _ 

But Deborah ivas on her knees, putting her soft 
face up to his. ‘Charlie, it will break my heart 
if you disdain mv ]iuor gilt. I tell you again, I 
have no need for nioiiey— -only as a temptation for 
finery and trinkets wdiidi it would be sin for me 
to wear. Old Charlie, sw’uet old Charlie, I toill 
be mistress here, 1’ And Deborah poured her gold 
into his pocket and dosed it up. ‘You will not 
go to Lincoln notv V 

Charlie Fleming took her face between his hands ; 
a melancholy smile fluttered about hi.s lips ; and 
she, so radiantly happy : ‘ Will you go 1 ’ she urged. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Oh, wilful, headstrong, obstinate! To this one 
time I give consent \ but after this, you shall go 
no more to .Lincoln, to be the companion of that 
bad old treacherous man. He w’ould fain ruin u.s 
•'^U-uLknow it !’ 

‘ Tus^ tush ! Deb, I know Just how to take 
Adam S'mdfem And if he wrongs mine by w^ord 
or deed, let him l<}ok to iff!’ And the young 
giant rose to his feet, 

Dehoral.1 caught his arm. ‘ You arc not going to 
. JigM him V 

‘Fight him? No; we are friends, bosom 
frieuiis, like as thyself to Mistress Di image,’ 

‘Well, be not rash and hot-headed. I knoAV 
your fiery temper, and am ever in fear and trem- 
bling, Avith such a man us klaster Sinclair too, 
that' you should quarrel ami hurt hmi sord}’. 
Quarrel not about me, Charlie ; he is always 
courteous to me,’ 

‘ I hope '.so. Good-bj-e, SAA’-eet Dob, good-bA'e.’ 
The brother and sister kissed, and Charlie sped 
to the court-yard. 

Old Jordan held Bayard for him, ready saddled. 
‘Thanks, good Jordan” Where is my father ? ’ 

‘I ain’t seen him these three days, Master 
Charlie. An’ noAV tliou ’rt goin’ UAvay agen, these 
be dull day.s for Enderby an’ Mi3tre.s.s Deborali.’ 

f Where ’s Mistress Dinnage?’ asked Charlie, 
di'd^iag his keen glance to the old lnau’.s face. 

‘ In t£e. manor here ; she well-nigli lives Avith 
Mistress Bebomh, an’ Avell she may.’ 

‘ I never see her about.’ 

‘ She there though, blaster Charlie.’ 

‘ Good-bye, Jordan. Take care of tbem.’ And 
GharUe Fleming, striking spurs to his horse, rode 
UAvay ; not so fast but that one pair of dark 
eye.s, full of proud reluctant tears and lingering 
passion, looked from a windoAV overhead, and 
Avutched him as he sped awaj'. 


‘Poor little Bob !’ muttered Charlie, a- his cood 
horse bore him far away. ‘ I will not forgirt thee, 
dear. Poor little maid ! It has eased her heart. 
A drop, a drop in the ocean of my troubles, is 
Deb’s gold to me. Poor child ! NoaV, if you fail, 
Adam Sinclair, flight is my only chaneci’ 

HOTEL HOSPITALS, 
years ago, a Birmingham medical man — Mr 
eat Ain a "A^erv ably Avritten coiurast belweon 
Engli-ih and French surgery, <lreAV attention to a 
kind of iio.spitaI common abroad, and much appreci- 
ated Iheivj by the class for whosu benefit these 
in.=ititution5 are intended, but of aa'IucIi in Brilaip 
Ave have no examples, or at most one or two experi- 
mental Avards on a very limitedL scale. These insti- 
tutions are hospitals AA'here patients of the middle 
class AA'hcf cau afford and are willing to pay a 
moderate sum, c.an he received AA'hen serious illness 
or accident unfortunately nece.s'jitates medical aid 
~‘a special kind of hospital,’ said Mr West, 
unknown in England, Avhicli I think of great 
utilit}’, and of which there is, I belicA'C, an urgent 
need, not only in Loudon, but also in every lange 
town through“out tbo provinces.’ 

Mr West's paper does not appear to have borne 
much fruit at the time ; but recently the question 
has appeared again, and this time, so much has ' 
been done to give prominehce to the movement, 
that a public meeting aa'Us held last June at the 
Mansion House, to diseu3,s points in connection 
with this great subject. There cannot be turn 
opinions as to the general advisability of establish- 
ing such hospitals in this country, and as u'as to 
be° expected from the honourable desire of the 
medical faculty aliA-ays to, do wliat appears best for 
suffering hurinmitv, aa'c find that the scheme has , 
the coidial appro”Yal of tlie presidents of the 
f'reat medical bodies and tlie chief members of the 
profession in, London, who agree that this is a 
much-needed institution. 

Out of England, there are various examples oi 
the State Hospital at 


Saiitelii i'avis ; raid AVirious institutions in Ger- 
nutny and the United Slates, where for a moderate 
fixed pUA-meiit, men or Avomen of limited means, 
or Avho have no lioiuc in a large citjq yan obtain, 
adequate care and ]n-opcr nursing in case of 
illness. The great French hospital, the Maii.son 
Municipale do, Santo, is a model of Avluit sucli an 
establishment should I'o, Tt is under the control 
of the municipal authorities, and has nearly si.x 
hundred beds ready for the treatment of sick and 
AA'ounded persons of the cla.?s now alluded to, who, 
for a daily pavuicnt varying from four to twelve 
francs, can obtain medical and surgical advice- 
medicine, food, batlis, and all else necessary fur 
their proper alleviation, or cure. There are_ two 
plmsicians and a surgeon on the staff of the 
hospital; but if the patients choose, they can 
call in consultation any of the Parisian ho.spital 
doctors, and the fees paid to them are the only 
extra expense that inmate.s are liable for. ‘The 
hospital,' says Mr We.st, ‘ is clean, Avell-furnished, 
comfortable, and contains every variety of bath 
that the patients cau possibly require.’ 

What a boon such an establishment would be, 
not only for the large numbers of clerks and 
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assistants in our shops and warehouses, who live 
in lodgings, and are far froxu the tender hands hf 
a loviiig nurse, hut; also for a class who are anxious 
to have; the advantages of a well-managed hospital 
and its earefuL nursing, rather than subject near 
and dear ones at home to all the trouble and 
anxiet3' of nursing and watching, besides the great 
risk of infection. There is certainly a strong and 
no doubt very natural feeling against the idea of 
being away from home when sickness overtakes 
us ; but in process of time this dislike must yield 
to the undoubted fact, that in a well-organised 
hospital, a case has, as a rule, a far better chance 
than elsewliere of being thoroughly attended ' 
to according to the directions of the physician, j 
The loving liands that smooth the pillow under j 
tire uneasy head need not be absent here ; hut it i 
must be remembered that it is not given to every 1 
mother or wife to be a good nurse. Nervous- 1 
ness and inexperience, over-anxiety from the 
very great interest in the issues of life and death 
for the loved one, are often causes of risk to the 
patient. Then, too, house accommodation may 
be limited: perfect isolation of the infected 
patient, especially in the ‘flats’ of such a town 
as Edinburgh, may be well-nigh impossible ; while 
the disease may be, like small-pox, of a kind that 
drives all but the mo,st seit-sacrillcing of friends 
away. 

In one of the many letters written op. this sub- 
ject' we get a pitiable instance of such a case as 
this : A young man, living with a lady and her 
daughters, became ill with small-pox. His mother 
was dead, his father in India, when it was clear 
what disease he had, every one left him hut one 
servant. His doctor sent him to a small-pox 
hospital, but it was full ; and he had to he brought 
hack again, and put under the care of a nurse from 
an Institution ; But at ten p.m. this Mrs Gamp was 
found to be quite drunk, and another had to he 
sent for. But how infinitely better would it have 
heen^ if he could have been sent to a paying 
hospital. The present writer knew of a case some 
years ago that peculiarly illustrates the value of 
such institutions, A young married man of 
limited but not straitened means was seized with 
iUuess at home about a week before the ‘flitting 
term,’ at which time he was to femove his house- 
hold goods to another town. The doctor pro- 
nounced it fever, and said that if he was to be 
removed at all, it must be immediately. It was 
absolutely necessary he should leave his house 
when his tenancy expired ; and as they had no 
friends in town to .whom to go, no course was open 
hut to send the sick man to the public hospital ; 
which was done. Here was a distinct perversion 
of the objects of such an institution ; and though 
in this case some compensation was made in the 
form of a donation, yet here again, how much 
■better for all parties if that hospital had had a 
wing, where ha could have been, taken in on the 
distinct footing of payment for its advantages. 

ymdous proposals have been made as to the 
of instituting such hospitals. Sir Rutherford 
'Ale6^..is. a certain number of wards 

in godA etistiiig hospitals being set aside for the 
accommodafei of paying patients at varying rates, 
to suit their varying means ; others advocate the 
buiithng of distinct wings or pavilions to p.yiati-ng 
hospitals; while many, think that huiidjngs sepa- 
rate m every way should be specially bmlt. The 


advantages in favour of connection are that in 
these hospitals there is already an organised stall 
of physicians, surgeons, and nurses j and that while 
the extra expense of an expansion of this staff 
would be comparatively small, the payments from 
the new class of patients would largely help the 
funds of the hospital in its charitable purposes. It. 
is probable, however, that a distinct institution — 
an ‘Hotel Hospital’ it is proposed to call it — will 
soon be set on foot, as a limited liability company 
is spoken of for the purpose. 

The London Figaro some time ago advocated 
the establishment . of dispensaries where a man of 
the middle class could get for a small fee first-rate 
medical advice. In this material respect the work- 
man is decidedly better off than the struggling 
member of the middle class, who, if lie has to con- 
sult a leading physician, must pay fees beyond 
what he too often can afford, while to the pjoor 
man the highest medical advice in the kingdom is 
as free as the air he breathes. The Figaro shews 
how this would be not only a great advantage to 
middle class people but to the medical pirofession, 
in which at present many young men have to be- 
content with a local practice, because they have 
no opportunity for obtaining hospital practice, 
which is so necessary for qualification as a general 
pihysician. 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND, 

A aUAUDFATHBE’S STOET, 

Aboui sixty years ago I was in Paris for the first 
time in my life, Bonaparte still lingered at Sfe 
Helena ; and the adventurers, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent in character, who had served in his armies 
had not yet lost all hope of the return of their 
idol, and consequently had not yet thought it 
worth while to settle down into thorough peace 
and quietness. 

Young Paul Perrand, whom I frequently met at 
the cafe, and who had served as a captain at Water- 
loo, was sure that the Little Corporal would come 
hack again soon, ‘ You have not yet beaten him/ 
he would tell me laughing. ‘ You sent Mm to 
Elba, but he returned ; you have sent him to St 
Helena, and he wiU return again. We shall see.’ 

Ferrand was an exceedingly nice fellow ; and 
although he professed to cherish an unquenchable 
hatred for England and everything English, he had, 
by some means or other, become attached to Alice 
Rae, a young English lady of my acquaintance, 
and who had been living with her mother since 
the conclusion of peace at Paris, not far from the 
abode of the ex-captain. And he was always very 
friendly with me too. He would, it is true, abuse 
my countrymen most unmercifully; but he was 
always particularly good-natured ; and whenever 
he found himself saying a little too much, he 
would arrest himself and apologise so heartily, 
that I never could be angry with him, I was 
alone in the French capital, and had few friends 
there except Mrs Rae, her daughter Alice, and 
Paul; and so it happened that I passed a good 
deal of iny time in the society of these three. 
The mother, a woman still in the prime of life, 
and the widow of a king’s messenger, vpas a con- 
nection of mine by marriage, and that fact gave 
me a good excuse for offering my services as escort 
whenever she and her pretty daughter thought fit 
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to go to the theatre or the opera. At such times 
Paul always had a seat in the stalls ; and between 
the acts he would come up to my hoxj to the 
delight of Alice, who was in love with him, 
and to the no small satisfaction of ^ Mrs Eae, 
■who herself had quite a maternal affection for the 
young Frenchman, and did not in the least dis- 
courage his attentions to her daughter. If there 
were no formal engagement between the two, ^ it 
was at least perfectly understood by all parties 
that as soon as Paul should get an appointment, 
for %vhicli at the time he -was a candidate, he wa^s 
to many Alice ; aiid I, though only a few years 
her senior, was to give her away. 

One night the opera-house W'as crowded more 
than usual. A great singer was to appear, and a 
new work by a renowned composer \vas to be per- 
formed. But Paul Ferrand, sitting in the stalls, 
seemed scarcely to listen to the music or to notice 
the acting ; and much more often wexQ his eyes 
turned in the direction of my box than in that of. 
the stage. Alice and her mother were with me; 
and as the curtain fell at the conclusion of the first 
act, Paul came up to us. He was in high .spirits, 
for he had heard that the minister had decided to 
give him the coveted post, and he expected to hear 
in a few days that his appointment had been 
signed by the king. We congratulated him ; and 
as he left us to return to his seat, I whispered to 
him : ‘You ’ll be a happy man in a month or two 
now, Paul.’ He smiled, and shut the door. 

We watched him as he threaded his way to his 
place. It was in the centre of the second row 
from the orchestra, and he had left his opera- 
glasses on the chair, in order to preserve Ms right 
to it; hut during his absence a tall, military- 
hs ^kin R Mian had appropriated it, and had coolly 
puOSe glasses on one side. Paul approached the 
stranger ■with, the utmost politeness, and I suppose, 
for naturally I could not hear, requested him to 
move. The interloper did not deign to answer, 
hut sneeringly looked up at Ferrand, as thoi^h to 
ask him what he meant by his intrusion. Paul 
pointed to the opera-glasses; hut the stranger 
neither replied nor moved, but continued to appear 
as though he did not hear. I sa\v that matters 
were assuming a daugeroiis complexion, for in the 
new-comer I recognised Victor Laroquiere, an ex- 
Boiiapartist officer like Paul, a notorious bully, 
and one of the most celebrated duellists in France. 
But 'what could I do ? I could only sit still, much 
against my will, and witness the inevitable conse- 
quences. I thought Alice would faint when Laro- 
quiere in the calmest way rose before the crowded 
assemblage and struck Paul in the face with his 
glove ; but she recovered herself, and like a statue 
■watched her lover pick np his opera-glasses, how 
to his insulter, and without a word, leave the 
building. There were some exclamations from the 
audience ; hut the duellist agaiu rose, and with a 
theaferical air gazed round, mockingly imitated 
Pauhs parting 1i>ow, and resumed his seat. This 
was too much for poor Alice. She could not 
repiain any longer ; she must go home ; and so, 
■with some difficulty, I got her and her mother 
to my carriage, told the coachman to drive them^ 
home, and myself walked quickly to Paul’s 
lodgings. 

He had arrived before me, and was already 
■writing when I entered his room. ‘ Of course,’ 
he said, as he saw me and came towards me with 




both hands outstretched, “you, my dear friend, 
will assist me. It is impossible to do anything 
but fight. Even Alice could not make me alter 
my conviction upon that point, the insult was so 
public.’ 

' Suppose you leave the country ? ’ I suggested. 

Then I should have to give np the appoint- 
ment and Alice too. No, my dear fellow, I am a 
Frenchman, and I must fight; and you must 
arrange matters for me. If he shoots me, it cannot 
be helped ; if I shoot him, I shall have shot the 
biggest scoundrel in Paris. I beg you to call upon 
Laroquiere to-night. I have already discovered 
his address. Here it is.’ 

‘But must you really fight? It is suicide to 
fight with a professional' duellist.’ 

‘Ah,’ he said, shaking his head, ‘I am afraid it 
is suicide ; but I must fight ; so please don’t try 
and persuade me that I need not. And I wifi, 
fight, too, as soon as possible. You can arrange 
everything for to-morrow morning. I must have 
the matter over. In a day or two I might be a 
coward,’ 

By his looks he implored me to go to Laro- 
quiere ; and constituted as French society was at 
that time, I had no other course open to me than 
to do as he wished. 

‘If Monsieur come from M. Paul Ferrand,’ said 
a man-servant -when I inquired whether I could 
see Ms master, ‘ M. Laroquiere has sent to say that 
he has not yet left the opera. He has, however, 
sent this pencilled note, \vMch I am to give to 
the gentleman who conies from M. Ferrand.’ 

I tore open the missive. It contained two cards, 
one hearing the name of the duellist, and the 
second that of IVL Fernand Delaraie, Rue Vivienne 
18. Certainly it ■was an off-hand way of acquaint- 
iu" me with the name and whereabouts of Laro- 
quiere’s second; hut as I wished to pick no 
quarrel, I walked on to the Rue Vivienne, and in 
a few minutes was ushered into the presence of M. 
Delaraie himself. This worthy was a young man, 
aged about three-and twenty, and dressed in the 
very extreme of fashion. His ruffles were imma- 
culate, and most .symmetrically arranged ; his lace 
handkerchief was steeped in essences ; his gloves,- 
which lay on the table— for he had only just 
returned, at Laroquiere’s request, from the opera — 
were small and delicate ; his fingers were covered 
with valuable rings ; and the bunch of gold seals 
depending from his fob was unusually heavy and 
brilliant. He did not strike me as appearing 
particularly warlike ; but nevertheless, after for- 
mally saluting me, he at once touched upon the 
object of my" visit; and before I had been ten 
minutes in his company, had arranged to meet 
Ferrand and myself at a certain spot, dear to 
duellists of the time, at an early hour next 
morning, and to bring Laroquiere with him. 

‘ I don’t think we shall need a surgeon,’ he said 
to me quite. affably at parting; ‘but if you please, 
you can bring one. In his last affair my principal 
shot his man through the temples, and he died 
immediately. I sincerely hope. Monsieur, that 
your friend is as clever.’ 

‘ Confound tlie feUow ! ’ I said to myself as I 
left the house and sought the residence of my own 
medical man. ‘ I am afraid poor Ferrand is not 
such a consummate murderer as Laroquiere.’ 

After seeing the surgeon, to whom I briefly 
explained matters, I called xrpon Mrs Rae. She 
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v^'as clohi" her best to comfort her daughter, who a distance of twenty paces from each other, and 
was in the greatest possible distress. ‘Are th&y waited for Delaraie to give the signal to (ire. 
going to fight ?’ she asked me. ■ ‘StayP cried the bully, as his socond stepped 

‘My dear Alice,’ I said, ‘they are. I have done back ; ‘let the young Iioiuid listen to this. I am 
jny he.st to flissuado Paul ; but he says, and I am not trifling with him : I shall shoot him only 
obliged to agree, that he must fight. Let us hope whei-e he wishes, for I am generous, parblou !’ 
for the best. He has a sure eye and a steady hand, ‘ If I do not Idll you,’ said Paul rpiietly, I 
and he has right on his side. The other man is a prefer to die.’ ■ 

Fcouiidrcl, And you must remember that poor ‘Then I shoot him through the heart,’ coolly 
Paul is not an Englishman. If I were he, I would observed Laroquiere. ‘ It will teach others not to 
not fight ; but as it is, the matter cannot be over- challenge me.’ 

looked, and indeed everything is arranged,’ There W'as .something to me unspeakalily horrible 

‘You are to he with him?’ said Mrs Eae, look- in the way in wdiich'these last words were pro- 
ing as white as a sheet. , jiouncecl. I shuddered, and looked at Paul. He 

‘Yes; they are to meet to-morrow morning, and smiled at me, and at the same instant Dehiraie 
by breakfast- time Alice’s suspense will be over, gave the signal. 

She must bear up.’ There urns but one report, for Perrand’.s pistol 

‘You must prevent the duel,’ sobbed the _ half- flashed in the pan. The poor fellow turned round 
hoait-broken. girl. ‘ Cannot Paul let the insult towards me with fixed eye and pale face, and with 
l^ass ? But no ; it was so public,’ _ the name of Alice on his lips, fell dead. Larocpiitu'e 

‘You can only hope,’ I said, ‘I will see you in turned on his heel, and departed quickly iu com- 
the morning ; hut now I mast go back to him, and pany with Delaraie, while I aided the surgeon iu 
see that he gets some sleep.’ _ _ his brief examination of Paul’s body. Snrely 

‘ Tell him,’ cried Alice, ‘that if he is killed I enough, the hullot had passed through liis heart, 
shall die. Come here directly it is over. Come, He must have died almost instantaneously, fur he 
even if he falls : jmu must tell me about it. I did not move after he fell, and the last smile with 
must hear evorylhing.’ ^ She buried her face in which he had looked at me was still upon his face, 
her hands ; and I, escaping from the unhappy girl, It was a melancholy business in every rospeet, I 
hurried to Paul. ^ had to break the sad news to Alice and her 

He was still writing, and his hair was in dis- mother ; and the two ladies were so terribly over- 
order,, and hia face pale when he turned towards come, that I feared the shock would have some 
me. ‘ I am no coward,’ he said, ‘ hut I am saying permanent elfect upon their health. For my part,' 
good-bye to her, for I shall die to-morrow.’ I was obliged to hurry to Englaud as soon as pos- 

I ‘My ylear fellow,’ I exclaimed, ‘you will shoot sihle ; and Laroquiere, I heard, also got away, and 
Laroquiere, and he married next month. You remained out of France until the affair had blowJi 
must finish your writing at once and go to bed. I over, 

will sleep here to-night, for I must see that you I Iccpt up a correspondence with Mrs Rne, and 
turn out in time to-morrow morning ; so be as was glad after a time to hear from her tliat Alice, 
quick as possible.’ tliough still terribly upset, had learned to look 

He wrote for another half-lionr, addressed the with a certain amount of philosophy upon her 
document to Alice Bae, placed a lock of his hair niisfovtune, and had to some extent recovered her 
within it, and after .sealing it up_, gave it to mo. usual health, if not her usual spirits, hteantime I 
‘Give that to her,’ he said, ‘if Larotjuiere kills se1.fcled down in London, and unable to Ibrget my 
me outright — and I know he will. If it were not Paiisian hal)it.s, usually dined at one of the tli.cn 

for Alice, I declare that I slionld be quite glad to much frequented ta\'eni.s in Fleet Street. The 

. meet him. How for bed.’ Cheshire Cheese, which was then iu much the 

He ttudre.^sficl; whilst I lay down on tlie .sofa iu same state as it is now, was my favourite haunt ; 

' the next room and lit a cigar, for I couhl not and there, as mouths passed by, J gradually picked 
afford to sleep myself. Soon all was quiet, and I up a few pleasant acquaintances, chief amongst 
stole in to see Paul lying as (luiet as a child with whom wais an extremely well-mannered young 
a smile on his face. Probably, nay assuredly, I gentleman named Barton, a man of indopeirdeat 
passed a more uncomfortable night than he did. means, good family, aird first-rate education. 

Only with the greatest possible difticully could 1 One day, after he had been dining with me, the 
keep awake ; and the hours seemed to linger for conversation turned upon continental nuuiuers and 
ever. At last, however, daylight dawned, aud I particularly upon duelliug. As an illustration of 
called Ferrand, who woke refreshed and in com- my abhorrence of the system, I told my companion 
parativoly good spirits. After a hurried breakfast about poor Paul’s death, a matter iu which Ba.rton 
we muffled ourselves iqi ; I placed a flask of braudy, appeared much interested. He asked me a good 
some powder and bullets, and a brace of pistols in many questions about the parties enacerned, and 
my pockets, and w'e sallied forth in the cold morn- after expressing a remarkably strong opinion to 
ing air. Scarcely any one was abroad, excejjt a the effect that Laroquiere was a blackgnard, bid me 
few sleepy watchmen, who seemed to make very good-night. I went homo to my 3 :oomH in the 
frhrewd guesse.s at the object of our expedition; Temple; and next day, on visiting tko Ch’.Ciirc 
and through the silent streets we went fur a mile Cheese, found no Barton. He had left word with 
or so, Until we reached the meeting-place. one of the waiters that urgent imsiness had called 

LarOquBre and Delaraie were there before us, him away, but that he hoped to see me on. his 
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AVliere have you been 1 ’ I asked, after I had destroy a boat from -which the lives of any of 
heartily shaken hands with him. the crew have been lost, no matter ho-vv seaworthy 

M have been to Pans,’ he said. ^On arriving or valuable the boat may be. A hare crossing, 
there I found out a little more than you told me of one of these hardy sons of the sea will 

about Laroqniere, and when I had thoroughly „„„„„ 4 ,+. / , . 

convinced inyself that he was the blackguard “yoli ^ ™ mteiuled journey or voyage, 

painted him, I arranged for a series of lessons at a . rustic and fisherman alike a concourse of mag- 
pistol-galiery. Every day for a month I went and omen. As for dreams, the belief 

shot for an hour or two, until I was so perfect as tkat they are the forecasts of events is perhaps the 
to be able to hit a small coin every time at a strongest of all the forms of their superstition, 
distance of twenty paces. After satisfying myself ^Y& might multiply examples, but have said enough 
as to my proficiency, I took a box at the opera ; it to suggest that the follies of their great-grand- 
may have been tlie same box that you used to tethers have still no slight fascination for the ii-'-no- 

intemgence=has 

in order to speak to a lady in another part of the ' 

house. I descended as qnickly as possible and kave superstitious beliefs quite left the 

took his place. He returned, and asked me in an more intelligent ranks of society ? On the very 
overbearing tone to move. I refused. He persisted, subject of dreams itself is there not a sneaking 
I struck him. He sent me a challenge, and we credulity which goes far to prove the contrary’^ 
met upon the same spot, curiously enough, where True, any one of us is quite able to account in a 
he had killed your friend Eerrand. Before the natural way for the character of his or her dreams, 
signal was given, I said : “ M. Laroqui6rc, listen to Nevertheless, the lady who chides her children for 
me. I am not here to trifle with you : hut I am repeating the interpretation -which the housemaid 
as generous as you ivere with Paul Ferrand. I will has pnit upon their sleephig vagaries, and sagely 
.shoot you only where you -wish.” He turned instructs them on the subject of imperfect digas- 
deadly pale. “ We will see,” he said, “ w’-hether I tion and its effects upon the brain during sleep, is 
shall not make you a second Ferrand ! ” “ Then I not ashamed to impart to her husband any morn- 
will shoot you,” I returned, ‘‘ as yon shot him — ing the particulars of her own shocking dreams, or 
through the heart. It will teach other bullies to piously express the hope that something unto- 
not to challenge me.” Whether he was so upset ward is not about to happen. Her better-half 
as to ho incapable of aiming ox* not, I cannot say ; pooh-poohs the matter doubtless, as becomes his 
but my dear fellow, I shot him as dead as a dbg, superior dignity, but^is visited none the less with a 
right through the heart, and avenged your friend, vague sense of uneasiness Avhen he remembers that 
at the same time ridding Paris of its biggest villain, he himself had a vision of losing a tooth or seeing 
It was a case of diamond cut diamond.’ a house on fire. Hating courageously quizzed 

- ‘ Well done, Barton ! ’ I exclaimed, his -wife at the breakfast-table on the folly of her 

'Wait,’ he said, ‘and let me finish the drama, augurj'-, and bade her and the children good-bye 
We managed to keep the matter very quiet j and for the day, he inwardly deplores the unlucky 
before leaving France, I was able to call on Mrs omen of having to turn back for his forgotten 
Eae, who is now at Boulogne, for I had a letter of umbrella or pocket-book I 

introduction to her from a Parisian acquaintance. How many curious but innocent little customs 
When I saw her first, she knew nothing of the too are still current, and wdtli the sanction of 

afiair, hut at last I broke the intelligence to her the wisest. An old slipper is still cast after a 

and to her daughter. I found Alice to be a pretty bride : it is considered necessary to christen a new 
girl, somewhat spoilt by her long mourning, and ship with a bottle of Aviue ; a fine day is still royal 
not very much inclined to listen to me ; hut my weather ; and so on. Those and many others most 
dear fellow, after three weeks of hard persuasion of us ivould indeed be sorry to see extinct. They 
she gave in, and now she and her mother are are not only harmless, but in their very departure 
coming over next week. I believe you were to horn strait-laced common-sense, give an. agreeable 

give Alice away. When she arrives, you shall and periiaps even healthful relief to the pro- 

have a capital opportunity.’ ■ siuess of ordinary life. To sacrifice them to the 

‘ And,’ I added, shaking my friend’s hand strict letter of reason, Avould be to sacrifice much, 
warmly, ‘ I shall be delighted to do so.’ of the sentiment of life, to banish imagery from 
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‘^characters hut the truth is that nothing could 
he less satisfactory than the modem attempt at 
demon-craft. There is something so clumsy and 
inartistic in the whole get-up of the ‘spiritual’ 
drama, that it is le.ss surprising to find it very 
generally scouted than to see it obtain even a 
partial notoriety. 

Ignorance is the parent of superstition,. without 
a doubt ; and the one never emsts apart from the 
other. There is, however, a second wise saw that 
tells a great deal of the truth about the origin of 
that world-old bugbear of the human mind, 
namely, ‘ The wish is father to the thought.’ What 
we strongly desire to be, we are next door to 
believing to he. The appetite of man’s vanity is 
unappeasable, and in catering for it his fancy plays 
tricks with his reason. He longs for intercom- 
munion with the unknown, and indulges the wish 
by creating fictitious agents for that purpose. 
Tokens, signs, omens, and auguries are mao out- 
growths of the various forms of desire and vanity. 
We believe we shall have luck if we turn the 
money in our pocket when looking at new moon. 
Men have ivaitecl in all ages for the appearance of 
some favourable sign before beginning any enter- 
prise of importance. If tbe sun shines oh our 
wedding-day, how auspicious I Palpably in each 
case because we desire these things to be ! . But 
having set up omens with such au object, we, in 
the cleft-stick of our owm superstition, are boimd 
to believe their absence or convcr.se, the fore- 
shadowers of evil. 

In many ways modern credulity frees itself from 
such mechanical trammels as those we have men- 
tioned, to take a form and complexion from the 
age, losing meanwhile not one jot of its vigour. 
To dream three times of a hidden treasure and set 
about, Whang-the-Miller-like, to lay bare the foun- 
dations of one’s house, is an exploit not to be 
thought of by the veriest wiseacre of our day; 
but the desire to obtain wealth easily and rapidly 
being, if anything, more active and ramiJant, the 
belief in. some magical means for attaining it is the 
most natural thing in the world. Au Eldorado is 
required, and lo ! an Eldorado is implicitly thought 
to exist. The projectors of a bogus company for 
‘utilising the clippings of old moons’ or ‘extracting 
starch from granite chips’ are the good fairies whom 
by propitiating with a portion of our substance 
Ave hope to enlist in our behalf, and obtain a 
thousand-fold return. Where such a superstition 
exists, and it is broadcast, any scheme however 
absurd, any swindle no matter how transparent, 
will serve for a bait to catch the unwary and over- 
eager fish. Nothing is so purblind as undue 
acquisitiveness. The ancient Highlander with his 
keen eye to the main chance ami happy facility for 
‘attaching’ whatever came in hie way, found a 
beautiful horse in rich trapijings, browsing oivner- 
lessin his path, and following the instinct of his 
desire rather than the prudence which tradition 
should have taught him, rashly mounted. In an 
instant he Avas borne aloft, then plunged for ever 
beneath the dark waters of a tarn on the back of 
the mly and terrible water-kelpie. We too have 
OUT illusory steeds in this so vaunted age, and 
neither the teachings of history .nor the bitterest 
experience seems able to prevent the speculator 
feom vaulting into .the saddle, and forthwith 
launching into perdition. 

Charms axe things of the past, or believed in 


merely by the vulgar ; that is to say, those pretty 
and fanciful conceits which led our ancestors to 
attach a healing or sanitary virtue to certain 
objects and ceremonies are tioAv almost extinct. 
A spray from the rowan-tree is no longer a safe- 
guard against an epidemicj uor the hand of majesty 
a cure l‘or scrofula. Ladiios do not _ now believe 
that the presence of a piece of cold iron on their 
couch, ‘lohile unoasi/ in their circumstances,’ avUI 
secure a happy consummation; nor is a child’s 
caul in much request in these days as a protection 
against fire and' drowning. True, wc have got 
over these beliefs pretty thoroughly. But is the 
desire for infallible remedies ami potent protoc- 
tives done away Avitb also? Not in the least; and 
though science is doing its best to provide honest 
substitutes in a natural measure, tbe public is not 
satisfied with its efforts. Quacks are the modern 
magicians, and quack medicines the charms of 
latter days. Those who are bald, for instance, 
will not accejjt their fate while a single well- 
puffed elixir with a Greek name remains un- 
tried. There is something saddening if not 
sickening in the evident success which attends 
the pretences to cure chronic and irremediable 
diseases, to effect miracles in short Avitli the, most 
trumpery of means and execrably silly devices. 
Our forefathers were imposed upon no doubt, 
but there was method in their madness. The 
‘simples’ with Avhicli spae-wives and charlatans 
professed to cure ailments Averc in many cases 
effective and noAv recognised drugs, and Avere at 
the worst perfectly harmless ; while the rites Avith 
which they Av-ere administered, if quite apart from 
the purpose, yet appealed gracefully to the ima- 
gination. Nowadays, however, the ‘simples’ are 
the patients and not the medicines! The old 
story. Child-like, the age cries .for something 
that it cannot get, .rejecting the good that is 
within reach. 

In a recent number of this Journal we had 
occasion to refer to the amazing credulity of 
Americans on the subject of proiessional ‘me- 
diums.’ The Avorst of it is that the extent to 
which this has been laid bare is insignificant com- 
pared with that which really remains nuexposed. 
The desire to Avork with supernatural tools in 
effecting the paltriest and meanest of human, 
ends Avonld seem to have divided a people of 
accredited shrcAvdness into the tAVo classes of rogues 
and dupes. But as we have seen, avc too have 
been singed at the same fire. There are, more- 
over, other, if minor superstitions in our midst 
that suggest the propriety of beginning the task 
of reformation at homo. An occasional glance, 
for instance, at the stock advertisements of leading 
jorrrnals will convince any one how Avidespread i,s 
the infatuation that believes in spurious offers of 
advantageous employment. Some of these hava?, 
under our own_ observation, been repe.ated Avitlt 
little variation for more than twenty years ; and 
we have no doubt that the Avily adverti,sci’.s are 
able to calculate to a fraction the number and gulli- 
bility of their dupes. 'We have from time to time 
draAA’'n attention to swindles of this class, as well 
as to those tempting offers of ‘Money to Lend,’ 
which appear with equal regularity in newspaper 
columns. 'We are afraid, however, that friendly 
warning and experience are alike,’ unavailing to 
stem the mischief. The spread of education itself 
would appear unable to outstrip the spread of 
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ODD MISTAKES AND MISCONCEl i IONS. weather, observed: ‘That was aa 

At the last Christmas race-meeting at Ellerslie, awkward blunder of mine the other evening, to 
New Zealand, just as the course was being cleared take you for old Thornton ! ’ 
for the event of the day, uproarious sounds of ‘And whom do you take me for now, may I 
merriment arose behind the saddling paddock, , and ask ? ’ was the reply. 

a number of sailors belonging to Her Majesty’s ‘ Why,’ said he, feeling rather bewildered by the 
ship Bcqyphiro were seen scurrying along, a stal- other’s manner, ‘you told me you were Judge 
wart blue-jacket in their midst bearing in his Poland, of Vermont.’ 

brawny arms the form of a woman. No screams ‘On the contrary, sir, my name is Thornton,’ 
resounded above the din created by the abductors ; was the annihilating response, 
but nothing doubting that the capture was an The victim to this case of awkward duality 
unwilling one, a gallant newspaper editor and a was not so much to be pitied as his fellow- 
detective, eager to aid beauty in distress, started in countryman Slimmer, who fared worse from a 
hot pursixit, and after a smart chase across country, similar mistake that was none of his making, 
overtook the miscreants. To the officer’s stern Slimmer, a modest young- bachelor, peeping 
demand for the instant release of their fair into the ladies’ waiting-room at .a railway station, 
prisoner, the tars replied by dropping their prize, found a j)air of, plump arms romid his neck, 
whereupon the brave rescuers, ruslTing forward, a lady’s head resting lovingly on his manly bosom, 
tenderly raised the prostrate figure. J udge, how- and half-a-dozen youngsters of nicely graduated 
ever, of their feelings of mortification upon being sizes clasping his legs, tugging at his coat-tails, 
told by the sailors that having at the interesting and crying ‘ Papa ! ’ at the top of their voices, 
game of Aunt Sally, fairly demolished the old While the half-strangled victim was struggling to 
lady’s pipe, and the accustomed sixpence for the disentangle himself from his aflhctionate sur- 
adroit achievement not being forthcoming, they roundings, a gentleman. ru.shed into the waiting- 
had carried off the old lady in reprisal ! room, took the situation in at a glance, floored 

For a dressed-up doll to be taken for a lady the innocent Slimmer with his carpet-bag, and 
seems as improbable as that a lawyer should he then sat upon him. When he came to himself 
taken for a thief, but even that has happened — so he was in bed in the inlirmaryj a bruised and 
liable are men to be led away by appearances, battered bachelor ; and all ho got for his pains was 
Daniel Webster travelling by the night-sbige from a grumbling apology from his assailant for the 
Baltimore to Washington\vith no companion saAm unfortunate mistake his wife had_ made. The 
the driver, contemplated that worthy’s forbidding common lot of suli'erers from the mistakes of such 
features with a very imeasy mind. He had nearly over-hasty folk. 

reasoned his suspicious fear away, when they came Jealous-minded people are particularly prone to 
to the dark woods between Bladensburg and Wash- misconceptions involving seriou.s results. The 
ington, and Webster felt his courage oozing out of captain of a schooner trading between San Fran- 
hia finger-ends as he thought Avhat a fitting place cisco and Mexico left his wife in a tenement house 
it was for murder. Suddenly the driver turned in San Francisco. He had been away .some 
towards him and gruffly demanded his name. It twelve months, when one night as his Avife Avas 
Avas given. Then he wanted to know Avhere he nursing the baby 0/ a neighbour, tbe door of her 
Avas going. room opened and she saw her husband standing 

‘To Washington ; I am a senator,’ said Daniel, looking at her. She rose to greet him j but repuls- 
expecting his Avorst thoughts Avere near realisation, ing her Avith an oath, he turned on his heel and Avas 
The driver grasped him by the hand, saying : gone, leaving her to cry herself to sleep. A knock 
‘ How glad I am, mister, to hear that. I ’ve been at the door awoke her. Before she could reach it, 
properly scared for the last hour ; for when I her husband was in the room, his hand at her 
looked at you, I felt sure you were a highAvay- throat. Dragging her shrieking to the windoAA’’, he 
man.’ would have thrown her from it; but her cries 

Upon another occasion a young gentleman had drawn a crowd in front of the house, and 
accosted a stately looking personage at a W.ash- the unhappy woman managed to extricate herself 
ington Avedding reception with : ‘ ’Good-evening ; from his strong grasp, only to feel a knife enter 
I/m delighted to see you ; we have not met since her flesh, and to tall senseless to the ground. The 
we parted in Mexico.’ infuriated seaman made for the stairway, where 

Ignoring the outstretched hand, the gentleman ho Avas met by a crowd of men. Threatening to 
addressed said : ‘ I fear you have the advantage of shoot the first who came near him, he smashed in 
me,’ a door of a room, jumped through a window, and 

‘Why, is it possible you don’t recollect mel’ altbough pursued,' reached the Chinese quarter, 
exclaimed the mortified young fellow. ‘ Certainly and was lost in its labyrinths. The occupant of 
I was much younger Avhen I was in Mexico Avith the room through which he had dashed so uncere- 
my father.’ monionsly, hearing the commotion, without com- 

‘ To tell the truth,’ said the other, ‘ my remem- prehending it, sprang out of bed and tired a shot ; 
brances of ever being in Mexico are very indis- upon which somebody outside in the hall fired 
tinct.’ another. ‘ Lynch him ! ’ was the cry ; and in a 

‘ Are you not Sir Edward Thornton ? ’ inquired very short time the guiltless occupant of the room 
the puzzled one, beginning to suspect there was was under a lamp-post, and Avould have been 
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dangling from it Init for tlie intervention of the 
peojile about, ndio assured the excited tool? that 
the actual assailant of the 'woman 'was already 
beyond reach. The woman was not killed ; but 
whether her hasty mate discovered his mistake 
and atoned for it, is not recorded. ■ 

Not so tragical in consequence 'was another 
instance of jumping to conclusions. A blushing 
damsel of forty siimmer.s or so entered the 'town- 
clerk’s office at Wheeling, West Virginia, and asked 
for a license. The clerk took down her name and 
address and asked for that of ‘the other party.’ 
‘ Faithful ; he lives with me,’ said the applicant. 
The clerk eyed her curiously, but keeping his 
thoughts to himself, filled up the paper and 
handed it over. The lady glanced at it, shrieked 
out ‘Monster!’ and swept out of the office, 
leaving the offender dumfounded at the explo- 
sion; till it flashed upon his mind that possibly 
a clog license, not a marriage license, was what 
the spinster wanted. 

Equally 'iinhappy in interpreting a lady’s moan- 
ing was a timid young man of Titusville. Callijig 
upon a .pretty girl one evening, she said ; ‘ I want 
to propose to you 

‘ You are vciy kind,’ gasped the alarmed visitor ; 
‘ hut I am not worthy of such Imppiness ; in fact 
none of our family are marrying people— besides, 
my income is limited, and I have to meet a friend, 
and I ’m afraid I ’ll be late.’ He was making his 
exit without waiting to put on Ms overcoat, through 
the door of a cuphoarcL 

‘Why,’ said the yoirng woman, ‘I wanted to 
propose to you to accompany me as far as Main 
street j that was all.’ 

‘ Oh, in that case,’ answered the relieved gentle- 
man, ‘ I shall be only too happy.’ 

Ladies should eschew ambiguous expressions, 
and ambiguous actions for that matter. A lady 
visiting a great public library for the first time, 
grateful for the assistance rendered her by an 
assistant-librarian, slipped half-a-crown into his 
hand; of course the gentleman immediately returned 
it whence it came ; and by-and-by had the pleasure 
of overhearing one of his fellows say to another : 
‘Weil, I sawit all, but can’t make out whether he 
was making love to the lady or the lady to him : 
but they were squeezing each other’s hands ! ’ 

Mr Sayre of Lexington was troubled with a lisp; 
One day the overseer of one of Ms farms came to 
headejuarters to say he wanted some porkers, 

‘ Very well,’ said Mr Sayre. ‘ Go and buy four 
or five thowth and pigth, and put them on the 
ferin.’ . 

The man inquired if he should take the money 
with him to pay for them. 

‘No,’ said Sayre; ‘they all know me. Thend 
them here, and I ’ll pay.’ 

In a fortnight’s time the overseer reappeared 
v/ith the information that he had been all over the 
country, hut could not get more than nine hundred 
P%s. 

‘ Nine hundred pigth ! ’ oxelaiiued his employer. 
‘ Who told you 'to buy nine hundred pigth ?’ 

‘ Why,' 'y» did, sir,’ said the overseer. ‘ You 
told me tdHuy four or five thousand pigs ; and 
I tried to doV 

‘I did no thuth thing,’ said Sayre ; ‘ I told you 
to buy four or five thowth and their little -pigth ; 
a pretty me'th you’ve made of it 1’ 

Among the many good stories 'told by Colonel 


Stuart in Ms Rminiscenccs of a SokUer, are the 
two following, A sentry at Chatihani, when 
the captain of the guard questioned him as to 
his orders, replied : ‘ My orders are, sir, if u (ire 
broke out, I’m to take my musket and shoot the 
.nearest iJolicemau,’ The officer snggo.sted lie had 
made some mistake, but the soldier stuck to his 
text ; and with ‘ I pity the policenian,’ tlic captain, 
of the guard walked on without giving the correct 
instruction : ‘ If a lire brealts out, fire your luu.skot, 
and alarm the nearest polieemau,’ — A Scotch, sub- 
altern at Gibraltar was one day on guard %vilh, 
another officer, who falling do'wu a precipice, was 
killed. He made no mention of the accident in 
his guard report, leaving the addendum, ‘ N.B, 
Notliing extraordinary^ since guard-mouutiiig,’ 
standing without qualification. Some hours after 
the brigade- major came to demand an explanation, 
saying: ‘You say, sir, in your report, “Nothing 
extraordinary since guard-mounting,” wdieu yonr 
brother-officer, on duty with you, has fallen down 
a precipice four liundred feet and been killed.’ 
‘Weel, sir,’ replied he, ‘Idinna think there’s 
onythiiig extraordinary in it : if .ho ’d faun <loon a 
precipice four hundred feet and no been killed, I 
.should hae thought it vary extraordinary indeed, 
and w^ad hae put it doou in my report,’ 

Taking things too literally is a fertile cause of 
amusing blunders. Two costermongers claiming 
proprietorship of one donkey, went to the W est- 
minster county court to get the dispute decided. 
After hearing a part of the evidence, the judge said 
they had better settle the case out of ■co'iirb during 
the adjournment for luncheon. Upon the court 
reopening the defendant told His Honour it was all 
right ; the donkey was his. Turning to the plaia- 
tiflj the judge saw his personal appearance vms 
altered for the worse ; but before he could put 
any questions, the defendant wont on to say that 
they had found a quiet yard to settle it in, us His 
Ilouonr had suggested. He had been rather rough, 
oil llie plaiuf.ili’, but couldn’t help it ; they had 
only Lair an hour to pull it off in, and i>l.ainiiff 
was a much tougher ouatomer than he looked to 
ho. The e.xplanatiou was concliiHivo, if not quite 
satisfactory to the court, and the donkey beoame 
the prize of the victor in tlni light. 

‘Come up to the Capitol wMle we are in 
session, and I’ll give you a seat on the floor of 
the House,’ said a member of Congress to one of 
Ms supporters, wbo called upon him in Washington, 

‘Wall, no ; I thanlc you,’ said the West Virginian ; 
‘ poor as I am, I always manage to have a cheer to 
sit on at home, and I ha’n’t come here to sit on the 
floor.’ 

A doctor, called in for 'the second time just .In 
time to save the life of a man -who during fits of 
intoxication was given to do.sing himself -with 
laudanum, rated his patient roundly for a good- 
for-nothing scoundrel, who, if he really in tended 
to kill himself, should cut his throat and Jmve 
clone with it. One night the doctor’s hidl n'a.s 
pulled. Putting his head out of wiudon^, Im saw 
the self-poisoner’s wife, and heard licr call out: 

‘ lie lias done it, doctor.’ ‘ Dojie what ?’ asked he. 

‘ John has taken your sensible advice,’ rc'plied tire 
woman ; ‘he has cut his throat, and will save you 
further trouble ! ’ 

The Amcrica'n poet must have been either 
very angry or very njudi amusotl, whem his 
note ■' to a friend, ‘ Come and see me ; 1 am at 
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IjamniTi’s’ — nieaniiog the hotel of that name ia 
Jsew York, elicited the answer: ‘I am sorry you 
are going to exhibit yourself. If you had stuck 
to literature you would have made your mark and 
. fortune. Whereabouts is the show now ? ’ Ill- 
natured people might suspect the ini.stake was 
wilfully made. We .should be sorry to suppose 
anybody capable of thinking the same respecting 
the extraordinary misconception under which an 
eminent divine laboured at a dinner-party. He 
was so dull and silent, that the lady next him 
expressed her fear that he was unwell. ‘To 
tell the truth,’ said he, ‘ I am not qiute the thing ; 
I have a presentiment that a serious illness is 
hanging over me — a peculiar numbness all down 
my right side seems to forebode paralysis ; for I 
have been pinching my right leg all dinner-time, 

I and can elicit no responsive feeling whatever; 
the limb seems dead.’ ‘ If that is all,’ said his fair 
neighbour, with a good-natured smile, ‘you need 
not alarm yourself : the leg you have been pinch- 
ing all the evening belongs to me!’ — ^Honi soit 
i c|ui mal y pense. 

: : 

1 A FEW FBENOH NOTES. 

Our lively neighbours, as journalists still some- 
time.s delight to designate the practical, money- 
getting French of post-imperial days, have learned 
much'’ in the stern school of adversity. Saddled 
with a weight of taxation that might crush the 
spirit and cripple the energies of a more robust 
race, they shew wonderful elasticity in developing 
new and unexpected sources of national wealth, 
and leave no stone unturned the turning of which 
may yield a profit. 

■ If there was one branch of industry the revival 
of which seemed hopeless, it was the home manu- 
facture of kelp, virtually driven out of the market 
by South American barilla. At its best the kelp 
trade had but helped the inhabitants of the 
Hebrides, the western Highland.?, and other barren 
shore.?, to eke out a scanty livelihood by burning 
the sea- weed that the waves washed to their feet; 
while the preparation was primitive enough to 
have dated from the day.? of Ossian’.s shadowy 
heroes. Science, however, embodied in the form of 
hi. Emile Moride of Nantes, has seriously taken in 
hand the task of utilising the heaps of wreck-weed 
that strew the bleak Breton coast, so as to derive 
the highest return- for labour and capital invested. 
With the aid of a portable furnace, a ventilator 
or set of bellows for continuous blast, and two 
wdioelbarrows, M. hloride provides for the cooking 
of his raw material. The furnace is built of dry 
stones, wu'appod round in. fresh wet weed, and is 
sirp plied with apertures wdiich promote the rapid 
cooling of the ‘ sea-weed charcoal,’ so called. Tire 
ventilator insure,? quick conihu.?tion ; hut the 
beauty of the process is that the bromium and 
iodine, apt, in tlie old-fashioned method, to be lost 
, through oyer-roasting, are now ijreservcd. There 
are at Noirmoutier alone two hundred of these 
; furnaces at work, producing two million gallons 
I of carbonised weed. Each furnace earns its annual 
; fifteen or twenty pounds sterling, supplying as it 
does .soda, iJOtasli, and other chemicals to the 
wholesale druggist, along with phosphates and salts 
of lime invaluable to the farmer. ' The pecuniary 
advantage over the ancient system is roughly esti- 
mated at sixty per cent. 


France, which exports so enormoirs a number 
of eggs, is,; naturally desirous to content her chief 
customers, ourselves, by sending over the fragile 
freight in good preservation. Rubbing the shell? 
with butter, lard, or moistened gum is the mode 
.hitherto practised, but the grocer’s stores have never 
quite rivalled the fresh products of the hen-yard. 
They may do so now, if 'we are careful to follow 
the advice of M. Durand, the Blois chemist. He 
coats over the shells his new-laid eggs with 
silicate of soda, lays them separately to dry, being 
heedful that no speck of surface remains accessible 
to air, and consequently to decay, and stows them, 
for a year if required, in a cupboard. M. Sace of 
Neufchdtel, a Swiss chemist, not a French one, is 
reported to achieve as much by the help of 
paraffine. 

Should we have the ill-fortune to be half- 
drowned, suffocated by unwholesome gases or 
vitiated air, or to fall do'^vu in a fit, Dr 'woillez is 
ready with his new apparatus for artificial respira- 
tion. The patient’s person, all but the head,, is 
placed in a cylinder of iron, from w'hich one stroke 
of a powerful pump extracts the ah’ ; the- lungs 
and chest of the sufferer expanding as the vacuum 
is formed. Eighteen such mechanical breathings 
can be produced in the minute, and at each of 
these a quart of air — double the quantity inspired 
in normal health — rushes in to oxygenate the 
blood. The spirosp/iore is beyond all doubt a 
potent agent in serious cases, but some cautious 
surgeons have expressed fears as to the secondary 
results which might attend its use. 

Nothing but praise can be bestowed upon the 
successful efforts of M. Lenoir to construct a look- 
ing-glass which should neither giw yellow, and 
give us hack a bilious presentment of ourselves, 
as silvered mirrors do, nor destroy the health of 
the workmen, as was the case in tbs old process 
of mercurial amalgamation. The new glasses are 
backed with silver, washed with quicksilver cer- 
tainly, but ill solution not in vapour, and there- 
fore innocuous to those who handle it. 

Alcohol, as we Icnow, can be distilled from 
almost anything ; but Apothecary- Major Ballard, of 
the Cherchell Hos^ntal, in Algeria, deserves some 
notice for finding out that Barbary figs, so called, 
will yield it in profusion and of excellent quality. 
The stoniest tracts of North Africa lire indeed 
dappled with the flaming red blossoms of the 
prickly pear or cactus, and the fruit, guarded by 
its thorny envelope, can be had for tlie gathering. 
One ton and a half of these wild figs will give 
about sixteen gallons of colourless alcohol, at 
eighty-five degrees, and with a hirsejmasser flavoui’. 
The same weight of beetroot yields but fifteen 
gallons of the far weaker spirit in common com- 
mercial demand while beeti’oot, an exhausting 
crop, can only he grown on the best ami most 
highly cultivated land. 

The most enthusiastic advocates of ballooning 
would hate hesitated to declare that submarine 
surveys were within the province of the aeronaiit. 
Such, however, seems to he the case, since M. 
‘Duruof and his companion going up in a balloon, 
on the twenty-fifth of last August, at Cherbourg, 
and being at an altitude of five thousand feet, were 
amazed to see beneath them, with startling distinet- 
ness, every rock, fissure, and depression at the 
bottom of the sea. And yet the sea opposite Gape 
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Levy, where the aerial voyagers obtained this 


perceptible, 

nothing would have been easier than to sketch or 
map tlie bottom of the sea. 

A novel and perhaps a practicaUy useful prop- 
erty of inaddei', hitherto only known as the active 
principle of a red dye, has been found out by M. 
de EovStaing. Meat covered with a layer! of dry 
madder powder defies decomposition. It dries, 
liow'ever, slowly, wasting by desiccation so much 
that in the course of months it is reduced to less 
than half its weight, A more economical means 
of preserving meat is that employed at Buenos 
Ayres, whence beef, mutton, and even entire 
animals are constantly forwarded, in a state of 
perfect conservation, to Antwerp and Havre. The 
solution in which the meat is steeped contains 
borax and boric acid, saltpetre and a little salt, 
borax being the prime agent. The experiments of 
M, Dumas prove that borax destroys the soluble 
atmospheric leavens which would otherwise pro- 
mote decay ; and so far so good. But another 
mmiit, M, Peligot, who has dosed the plants in bis 
garden with borax and killed them very promptly 
by so doing, mrggests an ugly doubt as to the 
perfect wholesomeness of meat steeped in borax as 
an article of diet. 

In spite of all the progress that has been made 
in electric science since first Volta put together bis 
* crown of cups,’ a perfect galvanic battery is yet to 
seek. M, Onimus has done something towards 
this in availing himself of the virtues of the new, 
tough, and supple material which bears the name 
of parclimeut-pc1|)er. Every electrician knows that 
the great theoretical merits of Professor Daniell’s 
‘constant’ battery are counterbalanced by the 
trouble, care, and annoyance which it entails. All 
double liq^uid batteries have hitherto proved bulky, 
vexatious, and expensive ; but ]\;[. Onimus simpli- 
fies matters by rising parchment-paper instead of a 
porous cell, the copper spiral encircling the parch- 
ment, which is wrapped around the "cylinder of 
zinc, and tbp pair of elements being simply plunged 
into a solution of sulphate of copper. 

M. Leclanch^, whose battery lias for yCcars past 
set in motion half the electric bells of Europe, has 
put what ho considers the finishing touches to his 
well-known invention. He now, to compose his 
negative element, adds to Ms mixture of peroxide 
of manganese resin and hard gas-charcoal finely 
powdered, about four per cent, of the bisulpbate 
of potassium, wedges the mass in a steel mould 
capable of enduring enormous pressure, and brings 
it first to a dull red-heat, and then under the 
action of the hydraulic press. We are assured that 
one cell of the improved Leclanche battery can 
heat a platinum wire to redness. A single element 
of Grove’s or Bunsen’s arrangement can"do no more 
than this ; and the result is the more creditable to 
the ingenious Frenchman that his is a ‘constant’ 
battery, ^ excited by one fluid (the muriate of 
ammonia), and in which the consumption of zinc, 
always • an ipiportant item, has been reduced to a 
minimum, 

What we call vegetable isinglass, and the Chinese 
by the name of thao, and which has hitherto been 
derived I'foiu Eastern Asia, is now extracted from 
Frencdi sea-weed, and made, useful in French 




factories. It is in its crude state a yell owls 

S latine, which the Industrial Society of Eouei 
s, after repeated expcriiuenta, succeeded in con- 
verting into what bids fair to be the best sizing ibi 
cotton cloths ever known. Macerated in water for 
twelve hours, boiled for fifteen .minutes, strained, 
and stirred till it is cold, the tliao gives a clear 
sohition, whicli docs not again become a jelly, and 
which can be laid cold upon any t(}xtile fabric, 
and left to dry. One invaluable property it has, 
since it defies, at common temperatures, damp and 
mildew ; and is therefore alreaily heing applied to 
give lustre, not only to Eouen prints and Mulhonae 
muslins, but to the woollens of Puteaux and the 
silks of Lyons. 

Ozone, the newest and the least stable of tire 
gases, has recently been made to do good service 
in the sick-room. It makes short work with those 
miasmata and organic impurities of vitiated air 
which the Italians describe by the expressive name 
of malaria, and wdiich every physician knows to 
be among the most baneful influences witii which 
the convalescent patient, whose tenure of life is 
not yet quite assured, lias to contend. A mixture 
should be made of permanganate of potash, per- 
oxide of manganese, and oxalic acid, in equal xiarts, 
and two large spoonfuls with some water put into 
a plate and placed on the floor of the sick-clmmber. 
Care should be taken, however, to remove steel 
fenders and fire-irons, and to cover up brass door- 
handles, since ozone will rust all metals meaner 
than gold and silver. - 


AUTUMN IN THE WOODS. 

Evniiv hollow full of ferns, 

Turaing yellow in tlieir turn.s ; 
Straggling brambles fierce and wild, 
Yieliiiiig berries to llie child ; 

Oaldialls tumbling from the. tree, 
Boech-nuts dropping silently. 

Hosts of leaves come down to die, 
Leaving openings to tlio sky ; 

Bluebells, foxgloves, gone to seed, 
.Everything to death decreed ; 

Nothing left of-fiowm-.s or buds : 

Such ia Autumn in the woods. 

And Ko'Ss there an Antumn known 
To the heart, lb feels .alone, 

Fearing its best days are past ,* 

Sees the futvire overcast ; 

Fond accfuaintance broken through, 
Ihiends departed, friends untrue ; 
Human flowers cold and dead 
Covered by a grassy bed ; 

Hopes, late blossoms putting out, 
Withering soon, and flung about 
By cruel winds ; dread doubts and fears 
Finding vent in sudden tears ; 

Yes, there is an Autumn known 
To some hearts thus left, alone. 

Yet, there’s this thought after all-- 
Ferns may fade and leaves may fall, 
Hearts may change or prove unfcnie, 

All may look as those woods do -- 
Though .sad Autumn hero is given, 
Spring-time awaits the just in licavcn. 
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THE GREEN- FLAG OF THF PROPITT^T oi vjnriSDiamty, sneAVS itseii even at 

iiiii. iLAG Ui iliE i ROPHET. this advanced period in the world’s history, by the 

k. INCE the commeiacement of the war between recent refusal of the Turkish government to alloAv 
Russia and Turkey, the world has several times its ambulance corps and hospitals to bear the red 
been startled by the announcement that the ‘Flag cross of the Geneva Oonvention (a sign which is 
of the Prophet’ was about to be unfurled in the entirely neutral, and is designed to protect its 
streets oi Stamboul. Such an event, if it should Avearers while they are engaged on their errands of 
hapjien (AARich may heaven avert), would proclaim mercy to the sick and wounded of both sides), 

•a crusade in AA'hich all true Mussulmans Avould he adopting instead thereof tlieir 0AA’’n emblem of the 
bound^ to^ take an active part, and to fight against crescent. Thus Ave see these rival emblems once 
Christianity in every part of the Avorld. They may more waving over the field of battle, though, hap- 
in India, Arabia, Egypt, or Avlierever else their pily, to mitigate rather than increase the horrors 
^ttcred race has found a home ; the raising of the of war. 

^jjfreen standard is a call Avhich none may disobey In France the ‘ oriflamme ’ or golden sun upon 
Avithout, as the Koran lays it doAAm, sacrificing all a field of crimson signified ‘no quarter j’ but this 

celebrated Flag of the Prophet means infinitely , 
^ 1 ms tearful appeal to all the worst passions of more than this. It is a summons to an anti- | 
the Eastern races hangs like a menace over the Christian crusade, a challenge of -every believer j 
Mohammedan Avorld ; and if the AA^ord Avas once in the Prophet to arms ; a Avar- signal in fact, i 
uttered and the dread flag unfurled, there is no Avhich, like the Fiery Cross of Scotland, Avould 
telling to what sanguinary excesses it might lead flash its dread command through the domain of 
an enthusiastic and half-saAmge people. It may be Islam. In the interests of humanity, however, Ave 
of interest to our readers if, under these circum- may hope that the ‘Commander of the Faithful’ 
stances, Ave ^ endeavour to make them acquainted will never utter the dreadful Avord ; for then 
Avith the origin and history of a banner Avhich has indeed Avould the Avhole soul and strength of 
not seen the light of day since the Empress Catha- Christendom turn against the enemy of all civilised 
nne of Russia attempted to reinstate Christianity laAvs, human and divine. 

Sultans, and Avhich once un- The Prophet himself predicted that one day 
tuned, would set a Avhole Avorkl ablaze. Avhen liis folloAvers should number a hundred 

There have been - many flags or signals used by millions — Avhich they do noAV, AA'ith twenty millions 
A-mriotis nations at different crises in their history more added to it — his flag should fly against the 
to incite the^ peoples to battle on behalf of reli- advancing pow'er of the northern races; and the 


to the fearful notoriety Avhich appertains to the silken folds are flung forth ‘tin 
errible I lag of the Prophet, Avhich is really a the mountains melt into dust, ' 
banner of blood, for it dispels the idea of mercy in fire, and the children’s hair 
irom the minds and hearts of its folloAvers, and anguish,’ This language is of cor 
f 8 ^^® to man, woman, or .child. hut it is easy to conceive, by 

The Red Cross banner of the Christian Crusaders recent history, that some such i 
- emblem of chivalry, mercy, gentleness, and take place, as the displaying 

, ove I but under its folds many a dark deed and symbol would raise a frenzy of 
many a shameless act Avere committed ; and it was breasts of the Mohammedan r 
, understood by the members of the Mohammedan globe. 

1 cUt 1 to uieaii nothing less than the utter extermi- The origin of the insignia i 
na ion of their race. Ibis feeling, with its conse- Mohammed gazing out upon £ 
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fields, said ; ‘ Nature is greeii, and greea shall be 
my einblem, for it is everlasting and universal.’ 
In coarse of time, however, it lost that innocent 
significance ; and amid his visions, the great 
dreamer saw the Green Flag floating as a sign that 
all true believers should take up their arms and 
march against the Infidel; in fact the green 
turban was the sacred head-dress of the pilgrini 
or perfected Islamite who had gone to Mecca ; and 
bonne the sanctity of this formidable standard. 

When once unfurled, it summons all Islam by 
an adjuration from the Koran that the sword is 
the, solitary emblem and instrument of faith, inde- 1 
pendence, and patriotism ; that aruiies, not priests, | 
make converts ; and that sharpened steal is the 
^true key to heaven or hell.' Upon that fearful 
ensign are inserted the Avords Avhich are supposed 
to- have been written at Mecca itself — ^namely, 

^ All who draw it [the sword] will be rewarded 
with temporal advantages ; every drop shed of 
their blood, every peril and hardship endured by 
them, Avill he registered on high as more merito- 
rious than either fasting or praying, If they fall 
in battle, their sins will be at once blotted out, 
and they will be transported to Paradise, there 
to revel in eternal pleasures in the arms of black- 
eyed hourla. But for the first heaven are reserved 
those of die Faithful who die within sight of 
the Green Flag of the Prophet.’ Then follow 
the terrible and all-significant words, the fearful 
war-cry against God and man ; < Then may no 
man give or expect mercy !’ 

This is the outburst of barbarism with which 
the world is threatened in this year of grace 1877 ; 
and the reader cannot do otherwise than marie the 
cunning nature of the portentous words inscribed 
on the Prophet’s banner. Wliat would not mo,st 
men do, civilised or savage, for ‘ temporal advan- 
tages 1 ' While to the Eastern peoples fasting and 
praying are loolced upon as of so meritorious a 
nature, that to find something else which, in the 
eyes of Allah, would be deemed of greater value 
still, Avould be a desideratum Avhich none would 
fail to grasp, by any means whatever, if it came 
within their reach. But Mohammed’s wonderful 
knowledge of human nature, and more especially 
of Eastern human nature, is shewn in his picture 
of Pai'adi.se as prepared for the Faithful who fall 
in battle; while* his declaration that the. highest 
heaven in this so-called Paradise will be reserved 
for those who die Avithin sight of the Green Flag, is 
a masterpiece of deA'-ilish policy unequalled in the 
annals of mankind, ! 

It scarcely needed the fearful Avords Avhich 
folloAv to add emphasis to this dreadful appeal to 
the passions of a semi-barbarous race. Another 
motto on this sacred flag is not without significance 
at the present time : ‘ The gates of Paradise are 
under the shade of sAA^mds;' and this alone would, 
if the flag were unfurled in the holy mosque of 
Constantinople,, give, to the Turk a moral power 
over his subordinates the effect of which it would 
be vain to calculate ■ ' Civilised though he partially i 
is, he stUl firmly beliefs in the old doctrine of j 


/cismel or fatality, and in angels fighting on his 
behalf ; not less implicitly than did his ancestors 
at the battle of Beder, Avliere this furmidablc green 
standard Avas first unfurled. ‘ There,’ ^ says the 
historian, ‘ they elevated the standard, wliieli 
Mohammed from his height in hcavmi, blessed.’ 

Thus arose the great tra<lition of this sacrt'.d Avar- 
emblem, AAdiich it is a Turldsh boast Ava.s nowir yet 
captured in battle, though it Avas once in ext.rome 
peril in a fight betwcou hill and plain ; wheu Mo- 
hammed himself had it snatched out of his hiinds, 
Ali, his kinsman, however, thrust luniscdf in front 
of a hundred spears, and Avon the victory Avith the 
immaculate flag flying over his head. 

It is .scarcely to be Avondcred at that a race .so 
superstitious as the Turks should attach an _alnio,st 
! miraculous value to such a symbol of their past 
histoi'y and their present power. It is a spell 
wherever their race or religion flourislies, and its- 
invocation in the serious form uoav menaced"- 
cannot be regarded without anxiety. The day of 
the military apo.stles of Mohammed may be past, it 
is true ; but the tradition survives; and the unfurl- 
ing of tills flag might be the spark Avhicli avoaiIcI 
set fire to the latent enthusiasm of the Moliam- 
medau race- and involve the AAmrld in a rcligioue 
Avar, .1 

'We have referred to the great French bauneivt 
the oriflamnae ; and it was that A.vhich led tlud-, 
French Crusaders through the Holy Land aiub- 
headed the royal anhies of France in thdr 

a aigns of the sixteenth century, while it also" 
ed the Blue from the White in the Burgun- * 
dian civil Avars; hut this Flag of the Prophet 
to-day exercise-s a magical influence over one hun- 
dred and tAventy millions of the human racc^ 
scattered about in Arabia, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Persia, and Egypt, o\'er the Kilo and the -Gaiigcs,. 
and from Jeru.salem to the Pod Sea. 

The desire of Mohammed, hoAvcAmr, AAms, that 
Avlule all jiilgvims Avho.se task ha«l been duly ful- 
fillcfl should' Avear the green turban, no sovereign 
in lii.s .sncces.siou should unfurl, the Green Flag of 
the I^aith uulc.s3 tslam Avcrc in imuiiuont ]icriL 
The unfurling of the banner Avould be pe.rforimul 
Avith. great religious ceremony, sind in the p,n;.SL;nce 
of the Commander of the Faithful, avIio is him- 
self supposed to carry it at the, head of hta army ; 
Avhilc a fearful curse Avould be called down npon^ 
the head of every Mohammedan Avho, capable of 
bearing arnrs, foiled to rally round it. 

The standard itself is not a very handsome ouo,, 
and is surpassed both in. value and appeaimice by 
many of the banners which belong to the various 
benefit societies and other mutual a.ssoeiations of 
men in this country. It is of greeir silk, with, a 
, large crescent on the top of the .staff, from AA’hich 
is suspended a long plume of horse-hair (said lo 
liavG been the tail of the J’rophet’a favourite i\r;)]> 
steed), while the broad folds of the flag exlu'Iiit 
the crescent and the quotations from the fvuraii 
already menlioned. 

The state colour of one of our regiiueuts ofUn? 
Guards is a much prettier and nioi'c. ox)K;iwiA"o 
.standard than the great banner of hhun ; but (to 
such small th ings is man’s enthud.asm attached) if 
the latter AA'as the veriest ‘rug’ in cxiTouce, nothing 
could mar the beauty Avhich the ])i'(Asti:.ni of more, 
than a thousand years has given to .it in the eviss 
of a Mus.snluuin. 

The Flag of the .‘Proplud is kept iix the mosque 
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of St Sopliia at Constantinople^ and is in the 
custody of Llie Sheik-ul-Islam, or Mohammedan 
chief!tprieat, "where all well-wishers- of humanity 
may sincerely trust it will ever remian. 




FROM DAWN TO SUNSET.., 


CHAPTKR THE SiEYENTF, 

Deborah a-nd Mistress Dinnage wore walking in 
the old garden, in the moonlight, on the. mossed 
green walk along which they had played hound 
and hare in Onadder merrier days/ They walked 
slowly, arm in arm, talking plentifully and 
earnestly, and still the old di-llereace . shewed he- 
trveen them. Deborah, so cold with most of 
her own sex, -and so -wont to accept passively 
their enthusiastic tokens of affection, and admirar 
tion, dealt only the most caressing tenderness to 
Margaret Dinnage ; which Mistress Dinnage, on 
her iDart, returned with bruscxueness and. no out-, 
ward show of affection whatever. 

‘I made him take it,’ said Deborah; ^‘I^know 
not what sore trouble bad got hold of him, I 
think it was worse than need of money, or a 
greater debt than he has ever had before.’ 

‘ And he has g(nie to Master Sinclair ? 0 Lady 
Deb, you sbould have made him see Sir Vincent- 
first ; though, good sootlr, it is easier to preach 
than to j)ractiae, and it is ru! light task for ye to. 
lead Muster Fleming. But I, like you, abominate- 
that old man. Whenever ho rides up the chasoj I' 
say to father : Fsither, the old fox comes ! Ho 
wishes no good to Enderby.” ’ 

‘ I laiow it well ; more strongly my heart tells 
me- so each time. .11 e comes for jmor Deb Fleming ; 
but time and coldness will soon unearth ids cutt" 
aiug, and turn his hatefiil, love to cruel hate/ 

* Ay, and he will urge your brother on to-niia, 
in hopes of winning you/ 

‘ O Mistress Dinnage, good Mistress Dinnage, saj 
not so, so coldly ! Sweet heart, how could this 
thing be? Many the man who eomx>as3ed my 
brother’s ruin ? Yon speak wisely ! ’ 

*Ah/ said Mistress Dinnage scornfully, 'you 
are blind ; but I, shut out Iroui all great folk’s 
doings, can see aud know them well. I can see 
how .&J.aster Sinclair, that old fox, would bring you 
and yours to jaygar;/— ay, to shame— that he may 
say to ye : “ W ed me ; I will save your father and 
brother.” lie knows your love for- them. Ife 
knows o’ wliat stulf you’re made. And indeed 
you 'd be sore j'lrossed between your love for them 
and your hate for Master Sinclair.’ 

'd Meg, say no more. You wrong me. I had 
.raUier see tluim dead. But what can I do ? The 
swiftest burse would not catch Charlie now, 0 
Miefcrosa Damage, yon have scared me, aud I am 
not wont to he. ,s<‘,ared. What if Adam Sinclair 
drives him_ mad ? gives him some great sum, and 
then has Mm u^i to j‘ay it 1 No ; slay ! Charlie is 
liot of ag(i. _ Bnfc worse,, if he refuses aid, and my 

S K)r boy files the conntiy. 0 merciful heaven ! ' 

eborah stood rvitU lier Ijands clasped upon her 
head, and her eyes regarding Mistress Dinnage 

_‘No,’ said Mistress Dinnage thoughtfully ; 'this 
wall nut be. _ If Master li’leluing is in debt, old 
Adam Biiudair will give him the money needful, 
a'ud draw him on aud cm j for the time ’a not com© 


yet. Lady Deh, you must talk to him — to Master 
Fleming. You alone can save him, an’ it’s a 
down road he ’s goin’. If father hadn’t spared the 
rod so oft, an’ we hadn’t screened him so oft from 
blame, this thing might not be. But that is 
past. If win save Master Fleming from utter 
ruin, now is the time/ 

‘ Ay, you talk,’ said Deborah scornfully ; ' you 
had better turn a wiki. Arab horse afield, 'and hid 
me catch him. Don’t I pray? Don’t. I jjlead to 
him — ay, till my very soul dissolves in words, to 
keep him at home from m.ad compaiiions ? What 
can I- do ? A sister cannot tether Mm. Low 
alone would save him,’ 

‘ Love ? Ah, you spealc to me o’ what I know 
nothing ; my heart, you know, is ’ — — * 

‘ True as steel.’ 

'Ay, but as cold. But if a maiden’s love 
indeed would save him, ask some one whom 
Master Fleming could love ; ask Misteess War- 
ristou ; aud he may come to love her.’ 

' Well ; indeed he might. And May is an 
heiress too, and lovely. When Charlie emed not 
for her, he was a boy ; and now he is grown a 
man, older thou his years. Do yon truly advise 
me to ask May here, who had indeed, we both 
thought long ago, some secret liking for my - poor- 


‘ I don’t advise,’ ^uoth Mistress Dinnage. ' But, 
ask her/ Then again ; ' Well, do as it pleases yoi-i, 
t -won’t advise. I know not if it would be fur 
good or ill.’ 

' How could it be for ill ? ’ 

'It might break Mistress Warris ton’s heart, 
which is so tender ! ’ . 

* How know you it is so tender ? ’ 

' Because it is worn uj)on her sleeve, and ever 
melts in tears/ 

' I love her for that womanliness/ 

The proud lip of Mi.stres.s Dinnage curled. ‘ Yes, 
it-isiwell. Tears case the heart, and ladies have 
time to weep/ 

‘ You would never weei>, whatever ailed yo. Oh, 
thou’rt a proud incomprehensible little inaid. I 
would like to see thee well in love.’ 

' That; ye never will/ 

‘Never- boast. It is a sign of weakness, Mistress 
mine. But is tliere a doubt that Charlie Fleming 
would mt love, one so charming as May ? W ere 
I a man, I would, worship her ; and it is such bold 
spirits as his that love the soft and tender. Charlie 
will not woo ; he looks askance to ha wooed, and 
would love the maiden wooer ! I know Charlie 
F'leming.’ 

‘Then if he loves to bo wooed,’ said Jlistees-s 
Dinnage, with a fierce scorn, ' let him seek it in 
the streets of Crauta ; fair enough women there, 
and ready too, I thought not that blaster Fleming 
would love such kind ! ’ 

Deborali withdrew her arm from her com- 
panion’s, and answered coldly : ‘ You offend luo. 
You wilfully misunderstand 'me. But how can. I 
look to-be understood by one who knows no soft- 
ness, no weakness of her aox!^ You liavo a hard, 
liard heart, Mistress Dinnage, if it be a noble one. 
The good yrm'do, is never done for lovct.’ 

'Trueeiiow, good sooth. But such poor love 
as ye describe, defend me from I It is water and 
idilk at best. If Ood made mo love, iny love 
wottld lie so deep that the man who would 'win it 
must dig and dig to find it, Ay, hard 1 ’ 
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‘Proud Mistress mine, do you value yourself 
thus highly ? ’ 

‘ Ay, I am a poor girl ; hut I have an honest 
heart, Mistress Fleming, and value it as highly as 
any lady in the land. He who loves, hut thinks it 
not worth the winning, let him go he who sets 
not such store by my love, let him go ; and if the 
right man never comes, let the others go ! If 
Margaret Dinnage could have loved, it would have 
heen thus with her ; and the hidden unvalued 
love would live and die within one heart.’ 

‘ I know it, I know it ! ’ cried Deborah impul- 
sively. ‘0 noble heart ! this is the kind of love 
I can feel for, for I have it heating here j’ and 
Deborah laid her hand upon her own breast. ‘ One 
thing you lack, Meg — that would make you per- 
fect. Love ! ’ Pleading, earnest, sweet, significant, 
tender, emphatic, was the utterance of the last 
imperative -word, and Deborah’s arms were round 
her friend, and her upturned face upon Margaret’s 
breast. So in the moonlight the girls stood : a 
fair picture, for the head of Mistress Diunage was 
turned aside, and her grave dark eyes averted ; 
and in that moment cacli proud heart was revealed 
to each, ‘ Let thyself love,’ continued Deborali, in 
lier sweetest softest tones, ‘Ye can he too luond, 
Mistress Dinnage. The day will come when ye 
will rue it bitterly. I would not urge ye, if I 
divined not the secret of another heart. Are you 
80 blind that ye cannot see it too ? The restless- 
ness when you ’re not by } the wistful eye — that I 
dare not answer ! 0 Mistress Dinnage, if King- 
ston Fleming had had one such look for mo, in 
those old days, child as I was, I would have loved 
him before all the world, truly and unchangeably. 
Know ye not that I speak the truth? Would I 
urge ye to your ruin ? When once a P’leming 
loves, he never loves but lionourably. Then, liis 
fate is not in my luiuds— hut in thine,’ Tluu’e was 
silence. The hist throo^ words, though wliispercd, 
rang again and again in tire listener’s ears like 
music. What Mistress Dinnage thouglit then, 
w'as not told, but Deborah felt the wild heaving 
of her breast. 

So a few momeirts passed, and Margaret put 
Deborah from her with firm but gentle hands, 

‘ Talk no more of this,’ she said, while they walked 
on. ‘ I will not be so stubborn as to seem ignorant 
of your meaning. But I do not think with you. 
No ; do not speak, my sweet Mistress Deborah ; no 
words will make us think alike. What ! was it not 
so in the old days, that your heart would over 
outrun your head, and ye wovM believe what ye 
longed for ? Noble it is of ye to long for this ; but 
Deborah Fleming, ye are like no other woman 
living, rich or poor. Ye are yourself; and I know 
you to be above all the littlenesses of woman- 
kind,’ I 

Deborah blushed with pleasure. ‘Hush, hush ! ’ 
she said. ‘ This from you is too high praise ; and 
dangerous, because you mean it all, and no flattery. 
Bub if it is noble to plead for one’s dearest Avish, 
and to choose above all rank and riches one’s host 
and dearest Mend, then I must he a very noble 
maid I' But it seems to me simple nature, and no 
nobility. Qod has given mo no ambition for great ' 
things ; on the other hand, He has given me the 
power of loving faithfully 5 so that through all, 
with dl her faults, never think but that Deborah 
Flemiirgwill be true to her nature— true to those 
dearer than her ownBie 1 ’ 


And then, Mistress Dinnage beginning, they 
talked of Kingstoii Fleming. A very frcciaeut 
subject of coin'^ersation was he. It Avonld not ho 
fiiir to Avrite all the nonsense that maidens Avill 
talk, even a IMistress Fleining and a Mistress 
Dinnage, for diamonds are found in dust, ^ And 
they talked Avith groat eanicstness and gravity of 
the lace cap and discussed every niiuulo puint of 
dross ; and what should be done if King hleming 
came, and there Avas no host to receive him. 
Would he stay ? ’Would it be semuly ? Hurely, 
Avith Dame Marjory — and mucli langhter even ; for 
laughter and tears are near akin ; and in, April, 
sun follows shoAvers. 


CHAPrEU THE EIGHTH, 

The next morning, Deborah, in her great saloon, 
Avas tending her flowers and thinking of Charlie, 
Avhen she heard her father’s step. With a rush she 
AA'as ont, and the sun streamed out Avith hex- 
through the open door. 

‘ My '.Rose of Enderliy, art smartening up I The 
lad Kingston Avill be here to-morroAV.’ 

Deborah’s treacherous heart gave a great leap. 
‘ Who told you so 'I ’ she asked calmly,- 
‘ This scrawl. Why, Deb, ye must look gladder 
than that ; he is your cousin, ye know : or have yo 
forgot him 'i’ / 

Deborah read the note in silence, and thexj her 
bxxsy bewildered thoughts flew olK Oh, slio must 
be calm ; this Avould never do ; she .must bo 
‘Mistres.s Deborah .Fleming,’ receiving i_u all 
cousinly courtesy the aflianced lover of hlistru.ss 
Beatrix BlanchciloAver, her rival boiUily in a rival 
county, 

‘ .’Father,’ said Deborah, Avith sudden laiigliing 
joy, ‘I must haA'o, sumo gue.'^l.-^ to meet him. 
WJiy, I have seldcnu had a parly here ; a very little 
money will go a long long way to make this blight 
and gay, ami you lawe a store <if good old wims 
still left. >^1 no; and iloAvew and /cioaca, falliof! 
What more do mortals Avant '/ And it aviII Iks 
returning Master Siuclnit’s generosity, which 
uecussit.y Ave.ighs heavily on us, till it' be paid. 
Oh, leave it to me, lather, Jiud you will think me 
u rare Mistress of .Kiulerby ! ’ 

Sir Vincent looked romnt soi,tn;what ruefully, 

‘ Must it bo, SAVoet heart, and oven to-morrow ? lb 
cxinnot be,’ 

‘ It can. Trust in nxe. Why, fiilhei',you will bo 
the gayest of tho gay, us yc ahvays arc at such 
times. Dost give eonsojit I ’ 

‘ Why yes, tyrant. But ask Adam Biuclalr.’ 

‘ Trust XTxe,’ And Deborah Avas oat and away to 
Dame Marjory and Mistress Dinnage. The lord of 
Lincoln for once would bo welcomed ! 

It pleased Deborah to have a lianqnet in flic 
hall and .music in the salooxi. Why, .Mho bed 
tAventy pounds a year ; and good lack I cimiil 
not nhmys contemplalo ruin. A Fleming w.-m 
coming home j they Avould ‘ kill the faded calf.* 
Such pleasxires Avere far botAvecn, 

It was short notice, but Avilling nu'Ssi.-ngnr.H AVf.rc 
soon afoot, and Granta avus laid under reguisilhm 
for guests. Deborab, happy and pruud, sent the 
Avord to all invited guests that .short- notice avih 
involuntary on her part; her cousin King.dou 
Fleming Avas coming homo .suddenly, nnd Avho 
could, must come and dance jit Kuderby. So 
AA'hat Avith Granta men ujul young Im’llcs of 
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Deborah’s age, and a few old dowagers and a 
few Adam Sinclairs, the party was made np. 
Deborah was lucky. She, in her sheeny lovely 
dress, was well-nigli worshipped by the men, 
slie looked so full of life, so brilliant. But no 
Charlie ! That was the one drawback j nor did 
Adam Sinclair know where he was, save that he 
had left Lincoln the day before in good spirits. 
Deborah knew in her heart what that meant. As 
she conversed, she looked full at Adam Sinclair, 
and felt to love all man and woman kind. The 
aged wooer trembled before the gracious girl ; time 
only heightened his passion and hardened his 
determination to win Deborah Fleming at all 
hazards. The count}’' had already begun to whisper 
about his infatuation and her coldness. 

Eyes enough were upon thein though, and the 
dowagers decided that so far from being ‘cold,’ 

1 Deborah Fleming encouraged him by every means 
I in her power. 

I * Mistress Fleming,’ he whispered ardently, 

' ‘ give me some token to-night — some slight token 
' of favour. Your eyes look kind to-night. Give 
[ me that rose.’ 

i Deborah glanced at the red^ rose in her breast, 

‘ This rose, Master Sinclair ? Kay ; not this : there 
are a thousand others in the garden. Marjory 
shall bring y e one.’ 

‘ I covet tliis one, Mistress Fleming, warm from 
your heart. What is it to you ? And I would 
give a hundred crowns to possess it.’ 

■ ‘It wuuld seem perchance a love-token, and 
those I never give.’ 

‘ Yc are obdurate.’ 

Deborah hirued aw'ay from those gleaming eyes, 

1 am honest,’ she said. 

‘Mistress Leyton,’ said Adam Sinclair, turning 
with a courtly smile to an old dame who was 
sitting near, drinking elder-berry wine and listening 
open-eared, ‘ will ye not plead my causa ? Here 
is Mistress Fleming will give me nought. And 
what do I ask? Nothing,' but that red rose from 
her gown.’ 

‘What would you do in my place, Mistress 
Leyton ?’ asked Deborah. 

‘Why, if I favoured Master Sinclair, I would 
give him the rose.’ I 

‘You put it very .^trongly,’ laughed Deborah. ! 
‘ But you have released me from my strait, for I 
could neither be so bold as to favour Master 
^Sinclair nor so rude as to shew him none ; so I 
give my rose to you.’ 

‘Keep it, child ; it looks so lovely. It suits too 
thy name — liose of Enderhy.’ 

‘ Mistres.? Leyton, you must bring this Bose to 
Lincoln one day,’ said Adam Sinclair. ‘Now do 
t]ii.g much for me, for old acquaintance’ sake !’ 

‘ But will klistross Deborah come ? ’ 

‘ I know not,’ answered Deborah, smiling. ‘What 
I woxxld like now, I may not like to-monw.’ 

‘ Tliou art a spoiled child and a wilful oik?,’ 

‘ Yes 5 I fear mo it is so. But Master Sinclair, 
I am not ungracious.’ 

think ye are. Come one moment to this 
window.’ He led Deborah into the recess, and 
asked her to gather him a rose, a red rose. The 
brilliant lights flashed athwart them } near by 
stood a bevy of _ young and scowling men 3 the 
roses were laughing and buttering about the case- 
nujiil;. The tall old figure Avas beiiding down, and 
"Deljorab, gay yet reluctant, and looking gloriously 


beautiful, raised her eyes to present the gift, when 
Kingston Fleming entered. 

He had heard enough on the way about ‘Mis- 
tress Deborah Fleming’ and ‘ Master Sinclair 3’ all 
rumours united their names, till he knew not what 
to believe, but laughed and wondered. So, with 
his old indolent curiosity, he looked up at Enderby, 
and saw lights gleam through the great windoAvs, 
heard music, and saw dancing forms flit by. He 
raised his glass, and laughed. ‘ Why, Deb is 
queening it right royally! I imagine Master 
Sinclair is among the guests.’ And wondering at 
it all, and greatly edified, Master Kingston Fleming, 
having first put his travelling-dress in some sliglit 
order, was conducted by Dame Marjory along the 
gallery. ‘Are they often so gay, Marjory?’ he 
asked, laughing at her grim but important counte- 
nance. 

‘ Neve^', never, Master' King ! Bless thee, no. 
There are lonesome hours enow at Enderby, an’ 
Master Charlie never here. This is a whim of the 
young mistress to welcome thee, Master King;’ 
and her features relaxed into a grim smile. ‘She 
has such a whim now and again,’ 

So Kingston Fleming entered, and saw the 
picture wc have drawn. From that moment the 
mad young hoyden faded for ever from Kingston’s 
mind, into the stately beauty Avho stood there. 
She turned, the colour flushed to her cheeks and 
light sprang to her eyes. ‘ Kingston ! ’ 

‘ Why, Deb ! But “ little Deb ” no longer. 
How changed ! I scarce know you,’ 

Tlien Sir Vincent came forward, and they wore 

S xrted, for Mistress Fleming had duties to fulfil. 

ut ever Kingston’s eyes followed her, though she 
had no eyes for him. Then there was the dancing, 
and all wore seeking Deborah; she was sur- 
rounded 3 and often she saw herself in the tall old 
mirrors, and lier beauty flashed on her like a 
surprise. Deborah Fleming carried all before her 
that night ; she .sang — that was her one perfect gift; 
she had a splendid voice, and sang Avith poAver 
and SAveetness, and some deep emotion threw 
passion into her song that night. Then there Avas 
the supper, Avhen Adam Sinclair .sat on Deborah’s 
right liand. Then another measure. But King- 
ston AA'ould not dance, though he loved it with 
enthusiasm. Then there Avas the hour of two 
tolled out from the chimes of Enderby, and the 
last carriage rolled away, 

‘Come doAvn and .smoke a pipe, boy,’ said Sir 
Vincent ; and Kingston said he Avould follow. 

Deborah, tired, but strangely happy, had throAvn 
herself on a sofa. ‘ Not yet, King,’ said she. ‘ You 
have been away for two long years; you have 
much to tell mo, sure. You have seen May 
Warriston?’ 

‘ A.y 3 in a picture-gallery at Florence,’ 

* Was she changed ? ’ ] 

‘ She w.^s prettier and graver. I even thought 
little May somewhat staid and ijrim ; but then old 
Guardv was at her elboAV,’ 

‘ Di^ she speak of me— of us 1 ’ 

‘ Of you, a hundred times.’ 

‘ Sweet May ! And you, Kingston ’ — ^Deborah 
blushed and hesitated — ‘ you have come from 
Ilimboltonl’ 

■■.■‘Yes.’" 

(Why Avould he not speak, and aid h cr ?) Deborah 
continued shyly : ‘ And is— Mi,stress BlancheiloAver 
well?’ 
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‘ T thank ye, very well.' 

Deborah could say no more anent that. ‘Are 
you ' changed, iCiiig, in looks ? Let me see.’ She 
bent forward, and laid one hand upon his. ‘ Nay; 
the old comic King, with whom I ofttimes 
qnariTdkd sore.; only browner, thinner, graver too, 
as I see thee now.’ 

‘ Cares o’ the world. Deb. Where is boy Charlie V 

‘Nay ; I know not,’ What a sudden iJiilcness 
and abstraction overspread the sweet lace ! ‘ Oliaidic 
is much away, ICing.ston, I hope you will see him 
and talk to my dear hoy like a good kiiismuu. 
Charlie needs a sterling I'riond.’ 

■Kingston looked grave, thinking perhaps how 
far he himself had led Charlie from the straight 
and narrow track. He answered gaily, however: 

‘ Oh, he is young yet. Charlie^ promised to he a 
fine fellow in the end ; and with his talents, we 
must make something of him. Don’t despair, Deh.’ 

‘ Nay ; I never desptur,’ 

‘I hear that he is,- a Mend of Master Adam 
Smclair’s.’ 

‘ Yes. Didst hear that at Rimbolton ? ’ 

‘Yes ; and elsewhere too.’ 

‘Then ye have doubtless heard most tidings?’ 

‘Yes, l3eh. Tidings spread like wild-fire on a 
country-side ; hut I don’t credit all I hear, or I 
aliould believe ye to be betrothed to Adam 
Sinclair.’ 

‘When I tell you, you may believe that, not 
till then,’ answered the maiden. 

Then followed a long silence, and Kingston 
looked on vacancy through tJie fading rose on 
. Deborah’s breast. 0 irrevocable past ! 0 vague 

dark future ! ‘You used to hale me, Deh,’ .said he 
suddenly, at last. • 

' ‘Ay? Did T ? Well, iicrhaps T Inito yon now.’ 

‘Perhiip.s you are grown a little liyiiocrite, as i 
you give me kind smiles in place o’ huanor iVowJi.s.’ 

‘That is a ncces.sary duty. 1 smile at Mastei' 
Sinclair.’ 

“ There is no disguise'- //?«•(?. It springs from the 
heart, Deb,’ ■ 

‘You can read my heart theu? No; T do not 
hate you, Kingston ; I love you as my kiusiaan, 
and my hrother’.s kue.st friemk’ 

‘ Not always his true friend, Deb,’ said Kingston 
(Quickly. ‘Don’t give me more tliau niy dim.’ 

. ‘Well, I dom’t hate you for your candour, but 
rather love yon, King.’ 

‘ Do.st love me, Deb ?’ Kingston Fleming looked 
up strangely and suddenly from under his .long 
love-lo(!k with his old aroh smile, hti^ there was a 
wistful sadiies.s in it too, 

Deborah lilu-shed scarlet at the sudden question. 

‘ Ijovc ye ?’ she begged curtly, to hide her confusion. 
‘Ay, well enough. Wo shall be friends, I know. 
We will quarrel no more, King ; we two wicst be 
friends.’ 

‘ Friends, sweet heart— -friemis?’ What ailed him 
as he murmurud these words? Ho seemed like 
one distraught. Hpringdng n}), he paced to and 
■fro the long length of the saloon, then stopped 
before the maiden. 

‘ W'^ 7 .',good-bjye, Deb. I am tongue-tied in thy 
presence. I had better go. Kiss me ! ’ 

, ' Deborah blushed. ‘ Nay ; I never did* that.’ 

V . ‘ Is that a reason ye never should ?’ And King- 
ston 'Stooped and kissed her. 

He •’W .gene. '5Yaa .it pleasure or. pain that 
caused Deborah’s heait to boat so wildly? 


I ‘0,b, this nm.sfc not lie,’ she exclaimed passion- 
ately. ‘This shall not be, 1 l(n’'e bim madly. 
! And be ? Oli, shame, on me, to let him do this 
I thing, and trifle with me thus! ite, alhauced 
meantime to Mistress Bliuiclidltnvc.r ; ;md thinks 
the while to play with Deborah .Fhnuiiig’s he, art !’ 
The girl started up, and paci'd when' King.stou 
h.ad paced before her. ‘ 7'iro can -[ilay at Ibis,’ she 
said. ‘Ah, Ma.st,or King Fleming, if ye tliink to 
lower a Fleming’s pride, ill shall gn iKinlly with, 
yc ! But if ye nioau well, will b!e,ss thy intui'k;, 
and still luva thce—-uB neither friend nor 
foe.’ Deborah’s voice sank to a whis])er of un- 
utterable tenderness. “Friends, sweet heart — 
JrienikV^ What meant ho by that, Imt to put 
vain and wicked love- thoughts in my head ? 
Can I believe thee so dishonours I, Kingston ? 
Thou, whom I thought the .soul of iionour ] It 
cannot ho. But I will watch time well. Love 
thee as a friend^ forsooth ! It is De,bi.>ra]i Flem- 
ing’s curse to have a heart true to one life-long 
h»ve, one long unm:udcn1y love — because unsought, 
iincarod for. Ah me ! .1. fear myseltl 1 dare not 
think on Mistress Blanche flower, lest I seek to do 
her .some grievous harm. 1 dare not think on that 
marriage-day, 0 Beatrix. Blaucheflowcr, do ye 
love him, well ? Bo well, tliat yc are worthy of my 
siicrifico ? Ah ! why did King Fleming come here ! 
Ifor the -love of .honour and of good faith to 
Mistress Blauchellowei’, I will c>.stra.uge him from 
me.’ 


I T ,A. h I AN V'A a R AN T CHI LI) REN. 
Lm’LH Giovanni Alessandro Bo.sco, tho bright- 
eyed Italian boy who lia.s a coapln of while mice 
to attract tlie attention of 'passcr.s-ly, or iH'lieve;! 

' tliat kind folks will jiercliance give a, co]t)»er for 
luvii'ing a tune, jdayed on a, .‘■iJiiall b;irrel-org:ii), is 
not perhap.s aware that be has ri.a'U in tbe dignity 
of bi'ing oliitii.nlly nuticeii. in oilier word'i, Ttaliau 
organ-boys, image-boy,-!, .street e.s'hiliif.om, and ap- 
pellants to il eompiunioiiate puliiic, have bi'en the 
subject of corre-punih-iiee. betwi'cn Um dijdomal i.'il.-i 
of Italy and tluwe of ICngliuid. ’I'he despatehes or 
eommunicatimis imve lately liemi jmblwhed in a 
blue-book or parliamentary paper; shewing that 
European govermnents are now alive to symjiathies 
wliicli would have had l.uit little chance of mani- 
festing their presence in an earlier and ruder state 
of society. 

About three years and a half ago. we gave an 
account of v/hat had come under our knowledgi' 
in Italy concerning the deporlatiou of Tiulinn 
hoys as beggars or exiiihitors. We staled lhal 
‘Much to ils credit, the parliament of Italy iutve 
before them a bill to aboli-sli tin' ,>■!>’, 'iteni o,' 
apprenticing children of les^ thiiu e.iglilei-n ye;n , 
of age to sirollitig trude.s or prnjb.--,aoiii', fua'h .c. 
mountebanks, jugglers, cluirlalan.-!, rciM'-daneeiv,, 
fortniic-tellot'K, expounders of dream ■, iliimruitl 
musicians, vocalists or instrunu‘nta!i.-/‘i, i'Aiubiltn,< 
of animals, and, mendicant; of i-vny <!o,-;eri}d.ion, 
at home or abroad, under a J'euidfy of tvv(j ])onti<i.s 
to ten pounds for each oU'enee, and IVum one. to 
three months’ inijn'i.sonment. li in ts bo tni.iitrd 
that this will slmrlly heroine law, ami ,ho put .-in 
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end to one of the most crying evils of our time/ 
Subsequent facts shew that, although this law has 
passed in Italy, and may in that country he pro- 
ducing some, good results, it has not in any way 
lessoned tlie number of vagrant Italian children 
seen in the streets of London and other English 
towns. How it happens that the remedial 
measure has not relieved our shores from this 
incubus, we will explain, presently ; hut it may 
he -wcdl first to summarise a few’- of the statements 
in the former article, sufficient to shew the mode 
in whicli this cruel traffic is carried on. 

In years gone by, when Italy was split up into 
a number of kingdoms, dukedoms, and petty states, 
very little attention was paid to the general wel- 
fare of the people ; the peasants and small culti- 
vators were often so hardly driven that the support 
of a family became a serious responsibility ; and a 
people, naturally kind rather than the reverse, were 
tempted to the adoption of a course from which 
their bettor feeling would have revolted. They 
did not actually sell their children, but they ap- 
prenticed them oh' for a time, on the receipt of a 
sum of money. The pdroni or masters, to whom 
the children were apprenticed, were jnen whoso 
only sympathy wus for themselves and their own 
]>ockGLs ; they made specious promises, and got 
the poor yoimg creatuces, eight years old or so, 
into their lumcls. Too often, the parents never 
saw the children again, and remained quite igno- 
rant of their fate. It was not) in Italy that the 
scoundrels koiit their viidims ; they mo.stly cro.ssed 
the Alps into Eranec, wdicncc many of them found 
their way to' England. Or else they Averc shipped 
at Genoa, and cimveyed at cheap rates to such 
shores us seemed likely to ho most pwofitable to 
the i)adroni. As these men acquire an accurate 
knoAvledge of the extent to which sheer open 
beggary is illegal in this or that country, they 
adopt a blind, by turning the poor children into 
exhibitors of white mice, marmot!?, or monkeys. 
Advanced a little in age and experience, the hoys 
are intrusted with small oigaus, and perhaps later 
with organs of larger size. Tliose whoso strength 
of constitution enables them to bear a life of liard- 
ship during the so-called apprenticeship can son'ie-J 
times obtain an organ on hire from one of the 
makem of those instnunents, and become itinerant 
organ-grinders on tlieir own account. But there is 
i‘e:tson to fear that tlu! poor boys too often succumb 
to the treatment they rciceive, and die at an early 
age. As lo what helUlls the girls lluis expatriated, 
another sad picture would have to he drawn. 

No resident in Tamdon, no visilor to Loudon, 
luicd be told of the tu’gan nvii.sunce. Some of the 
organs, it is true, Jirci nailly of excellent tone, and 
play good music ; hut they liecoTue a pest in this 
Avay -that the men, taking note of tho houses 
Avheuco tiioy have obtained money, stop in front 
of tliose houses uiore .ami more I'recjuently, in the 
hope oi' being paid, if not for plajdng, at least for 
going aAvay. l^ome of these organ-men have been 
organ-i.ioys wiio came over Avitli padnnw. 


And now for the diplomatic correspondence 
relating to this subject. 

In 1874 the Chevalier Cadorna, Italian Minister 
at the Court of St James’s, addressed a communi- 
cation to the Eai'l of Derby relating to these 
wretched and ill-used children. He stated that a 
law had been passed in Italy, the success of which 
would' depend largely on the co-operation of other 
governments. It had been ascertained that in 
many provinces of that country parents lease or 
lend their children for money ; hoys and girls 
under eight years of ago, who are taken by vile 
speculators to foreign lands, there to he employed 
■as musicians, tumblers, dancers, exhibitors of Avhite 
mice, beggars, &c. It is a white slave-trade, in 
which the unfeeling parents participate. London 
is especially noted for the presence of these 
unfortunates ; the fadroni or masters find that a 
good harvest may he made out of tho injudicious 
because indiscriminate charity of the metropolis. 

^ Miserable it is for the children,’ says M. Cadorna, 
ffif they fail any day to obtain the sum which 
their tyrants require from them ! Tins is the 
reason why we often see them wandering about 
till late at night, exhausted by fatigue and hunger, 
rather than return to the lodgings where they 
dread ill-treatment of various kinds from their 
pitiless masters.’ Tho prolice magistrates of Loudon 
are frequently occupied in listening to the com- 
plaints of these poor creatures. But no : this is 
hardly the case; for the victims are generally 
alraiil to make tlieir sorrows known, lest they, 
.should sull'er still Avorso from the vengeance of 
their taskmasters ; sometimes, hoAvever, they are 
too ill from had treatment to conceal their misery ; 
while at other times they are taken up for begging. 
Who knows ? perhaps the pour things receive 
better food and lodging during a few days’ im- 
prisonment — certainly better in a reformatory or 
a Avorkhouse — than in the squalid rooms Avhich 
their tyrants provide for them. 

The Italian government are endeavouring to 
check tho evil at its source or fountain-head ; 
making the leasing of children by their parents 
illegal. If this does not produce a cure, then they 
are endeavouring to watcli, the slave-traders (as avc 
may truly call them), and forbid them to carry 
their victims across the frontier or out to sea, ; 
When the ChoAuilier Cadorna made his communi- 
cation to the Earl of Derby, the neu'- laiv had 
been too recently passed to supply evidence of its 
]>raetical cllect ; hut he pointed to the fact that the 
law could not moot with full success unless foreign 
governmejits Avould render aid, by making this 
Idncl of Italian slavery mrlawful in the countries to 
Avhich the padroni bring their little victims. A 
suggestion was made that the Extradition conven- 
tion, signed between England and Italy, might 
possibly he made to take cognizance of this stale of 
things. Not so, it appears. I.’lie Home Secretary, 
when appealed to, stated that traffic in chihliuu i.s 
not within any of the crimes named in the English ^ 
Extradition Acts. ‘It appears to Mr Cross 
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tlie source of tlie evil arises in Italy, and that 
measures might be there adopted for preventing 
the egress from that country of such children as 
are described in the letter of the Itahan Minister. 
He supposes that it would he competent to the 
Italian government to decline to grant passports for 
such children, and thus prcveirt their crossing the 
Italian frontier. There is no power to prevent 
such children from landing in this country. All 
that can bo done is to protect tlicm from any 
cruelty or ill-treatment on the part of padroni; 
and Mr Cross is assured that the metropolitan 
magistrates are most anxious to carry out that 
object, and that they are very desirous to abate 
the evils as far as our laws empower them to do so.’ 

So the matter rested for a. time. Three years 
later, in May of the present year, the subject was 
mentioned in the House of Commons; and the 
Italian Minister, General Mcnabrea (successor to 
the Chevalier Cadoina), informed the Earl of Derby 
that the Italian government cannot effect all they 
wish in preventing the e-xodus of the padroni and 
their victims. *It is ejisy for them to elude the 
vigilance of the authorities ; for passports being 
now practically abolished from Italy to 3?rance, 
and thence to England, the traffickers in children 
can, by expatriating themselves, relieve themselves 
from the imnishments they have incrirred.’ 

Thrrs the inquiry ended nearly as it began, so far 
as definite conclusions are concerned. England is 
very chary of making restrictions on the freedom 
of entry of foreigners on our shores. Deposed 
emperors and kings, princes in trouble, defeated 
presidents and past presidents, persecuted ecclesi- 
astics, patriots out of work — all find an asylum in 
little England ; and many things would have to be 
taken into account before our government could 
legally forbid the Italian children and their 
padroni from setting foot on English ground, 

No one can glance habitually through the daily 
newspapers without meeting with cases illustrating 
the condition of the poor Italian children. Some 
months buck the magistrates of North Slhields had 
a boy and a girl brought before them charged Avith 
begging. The fact came out in evidence that 
their padrone had bought or farmed them of their 
parents, and brought them to England. Marianna 
Erametta Avas fourteen years of ago, Marcolatto 
Grola eleven. He had bought or rather leased 
them for twelve months, at ten pounds each ; lua 
calculation being that this sum, four shilling.s a 
Aveek, Avould be amply covered, and mnch more, 
after providing them Avith board and lodging, by 
their earnings. They usiially, it appears, got from 
nine to fifteen shillings a day by begging, possibly 
with the addition of some small pretence to an 
exhibition of Avhitc mice. If they brought home 
less than ten shillings each, they were beaten in- 
stead of fed at night. These sums appear strangely 
large ; but so stands the record. It is satisfac- 
' toiy to knowtlAat the fellow aa’OS punished Avitli 
'imprisonment ’and hard lahoitr for Im cruelty. 
But what Avonld eventually be the life of the 
clnltoga themselves? They were sent to the 
, wor^ouse for tmpovm sheltm*, food, and medical 
I treatment} these ootild only kst for a time; and 


the youngsters would still be aliens, Avithout 
definite occupation or means of livelihood. 

There can be no doubt that the EngliHli habit 
of giving small sums of money to people iu tlic 
streets and at the street doors has something to do 
Avith this matter. It may be due to a hind motive, 
but it unquestionably increase.s the number of 
applicants, and oj^poses a bar to tbc endeavours 
of governments and lcgialaiuj.v,s to bring about sui 
improvement, Nin'crtheless it is quite rigid; that 
all should be done that can be done to pntvent 
ruthless .speculators from, bringing ovt;r pi-uu’ .Italian 
children to our shores, and then treating them 
like A’-eritable slaves. This should all the in<.)ro 
sedulously be attended to, because the 2^eitlruHi 
(so far as concerns the metropolis) live almost 
exclusively in one district, around Hatton Garden, 
and Leather Lane, The narroAV stroet.s, courts, 
and alleys in that vicinity are croAAaled with them ; 
eAury room in .some of the houses being oecupifsl. 
by a distinct Italian batch, croAvded Logetlier like 
p'igs iu a sty, and forming hotbed.s of disease. 
When the ‘ Health Act’ and the ‘ Ijndgiug-! louses 
Act’ gave the police power to outer such wretcluHl 
apoI.ogio.s for dwellings, fearful scenes of this him.! 
Avere brought to light. Matters are gradually Indug 
improA’'ed, but only by dint of constant vigilance. 

Evidently there' i.s an anxiety on the part of the 
Home Secretary to do all iu his pOAVer to sui>pvcss 
the scandal, as is evidenced by tbe following cir- 
cular, addressed to the police authorities of the 
metropolis ; ‘ The attention of the Secretary of 
State has been called to the practice under Avluch 
children bought or stolen from parents in Italy or 
elsewhere are imported into this country by per- 
sons knoAvu by the name of padrmif Avhn send 
them into the streets to earn money by playing 
musical instruments, .selling images, begging, or 
otherwise. It i.s moat iuijiortaut to .supin‘e„ss this 
Iralfic by every available means, aud Mr tlro.ss 
relie.s on’ the vigilant co-operation of tin! pulictj for 
this jmrpo.se. J n many eases the empluyer Avill ho 
found to have committed an uifence ugttin.st 
Vagrant Act, f) Gemge JV. cap. HH, by jirocurm^ ” 
the child, to bog. .11' .so, he should be forUnvitli 
prosecuted, and the result of such prosecution 
should he made the subject of a special riiport to 
the Becrelary of Btati!. TJic chihl Avill probably 
come Avitbin the provi.sious of the I4th section of 
the Industrial Schools Act, 186(1 (2.6 ami 30 Vic. 
caf>. 118), either under the first clause (a:i a child 
begging alms), or under the second olau.se (as a 
child Avandering and Avithout proper guardianship). 
An application should therefore he made to the 
justices for the child to be .sent to a oi'Hithijl 
industrial school. Further application should bt^ 
made, under section 16, for the lemj)orary deten- 
tion of the child in the workhouse until tins 
industrial school has been .selected, inlbrinarion 
being at oiicc eommuniealed to the, SctutU.ary (»!’ 
State, in order that, if retjuisile, he may ieiule.r 
a-asistanco iu making the necessary iinungements. 
The final rcHiilt of each case .should al.so be 
reported to the Home Secretary.’ 

,Tn eonclmion, avc are glad to .sec from the 
new.9paper.s that tU<! Brightuu Sehotil Dttard, by 
enforcing the jirovkion.s of tint Element ary Edu- 
cation Act, have been auc<:.e,sylu! iu itn'ril'ying tlu^ 
padroni who bring lUdiuu vagrant chiidmi to 
the town, and thereby have banisiied them with 
their unhappy Anctiius, The circnmslHUcu oifom 
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The descendants of Major Hammond are now 
confined to these two young i^eople, Maggie and 
Balph. They are both orphans and without 
means, their forebears having been mostly in the 
soldiering and official lines. Ralph is a lieutenant 
in the artillery, and his battery is now in India ; 
but he is at home on sick-leave ; and he has taken 
advantage of his furlough to win the affections of 
his fair cousin. As the Westbnry estate would 
come to he eventually divided hctvveen them, it 
was considered a most fortunate thing that the 
young people had come to an understanding, 
Ralph was to leave the service when he married, 
and take the home-farm. By-and-hy he would 
fall naturally into his position as country squire ; 
and it was arranged that eventually he should 


a good hint to local authorities. Rigidly apply 
the School Act, and we shall probably hear no 
more of the infamous practice of importing Italian 
children for vicious purposes. 


MAJOR HAMMOND’S RING. 

thisi’ cried Miss Hammond, breaking 
open a letter just handed to her by a servant. 

‘ You read it, Maggie j your eyes are better than 
mine.’ 

Small wonder at that indeed, seeing that Maggie 
is aged about eighteen, and the other sixty-five at 
the very least, a pleasant-looldng, well-preserved 
spinster, with a brown resolute face and sausage 
curls over the forehead, hlaggie, a handsome 
modern girl, sits down and reads : 

hlADAir— The parishioners of St Crispin, Gig- 
glesham, in vestry assembled, have determined to 
rebuild tbeir parish church, pronounced unsafe 
by the surveyors. Contributions are earnestly 
requested. The alterations will necessitate the 
removal of many vaults and graves; among others, 
that of the Hammond family. It is the wish of the 
churchwardens to respect tlie wishes of survivors 
and others in the disposal of the remains. Any 
directions you may have to give, you will be good 
enough to communicate to the undersigned, — Your 
most humble obedient servants, 

Thomas Tuuscott, 
William: Bonner, 
Churchtmrdcna. 

The two Mieses Hammond (hlargaret and Ellen) 
are joint proprietors of the comfortable estate of 
Wesfcbury, near Giggleshain, and of the liandsome 
mansion thereto belonging. Maggie, the young 
girl, is a distant cousin — although she calls them 
‘aunt’— and lives with them. There is also a 
young man, Ralph Grant, somewhere about the 
place, of whom more anon. 

Old Tom Hammond, the father of the two 
maiden sisters, was horn in the year 1740, and 
might have seen the heads over Temple Bar after 
the rising of 1745. He lived till 1330. He had 
married late in life, and left only these two 
daughters. Thus two generations bridged over a 
space of time generally occupied by many succes- 
sive^ lives ; as in the case of another branch of the 
family, the founder of which, Major Richard 
Hanuuond (tlie uncle of the two old ladies), who 
had been at the capture of Quebec when General 
Wolfe was killed, being the great-grandfather of 
hlaggie Lauderdale and Ralph Grant, Major 
Plammond was the elder of the two brothers, and 
should have inherited the Westbury estate ; but 
he offended his father, General John Hammond, 
by what was called a low marriage, and was disin- 
herited in consequence. 

Tom Ibimnunul had done his best to remedy 
his father’s injustice, as fur us he could without 
injuring himself and his own, by making a settle- 
ment of the cslato, in failim; of his own issue, upon 


to the comfortable old-fashioned drawing-room at 
Westbury, .. 

^ ‘ What do you think of that, Ellen ? ’ cried Miss 

to herself witli subdued emphasis. 

sitting looking into the fire, her „ 

knitting-pins and bright-coloured wools lying idle 
on her lap, as she shook her head while talking 
gently to lierself. 

‘Do you hear, Ellen?’ cried Miss Hammond 
more sharply. ‘ What do you think of that letter 
from Trusco'tt ? ’ 

‘ I don’t like the idea at all, Margaret. No, not 
at all. Why can’t they leave our ancestors alone ? 
And I am sure I always looked forward to being 
buried there myself.’ 

‘ Ija ! don’t talk about that, Ellen, and you five 
years the younger ! ’ said h'liss Hammond briskly ; 

‘ and as we can’t xjrevcnt its being done, we must 
make the best of it. Ralph had better go and see 
to it.’ 

‘Very well, sister; as you like,’ said Ellen, Pre- 
sently she resumed : ‘ Bister, I ’vc been thinking 
that this would bo a good chance to try to get hack 
Uncle Richard Hammond’s ring.’ 

‘ Uncle Hammond’s ring ! ’ repeated the elder 
sister. ‘ I don’t understand.’ 

‘ You must have heard our father talk about it. 
The family ring that ought to have gone with the 
estates — a ruby and sapxDhire that General Ham- 
mond brought home from Ceylon.’ 

‘ I ought to know all about it Ellen, I daresay ; 
but you were so miicli more w'ith my poor father, 
and had more patience with his stories.’ 

‘ My father often tried to get the ring, and had 
offered to give Major Hammond a large sum for it. 
But he was so vexed with father for supplanting 
him, that he vowed he never should have it ; and 
they say, sister, that rathey than it should (iver fall 
into his brother’s Jiands, he had it buried with liim, 
upon lus finger. Our fatlnn always said that if ho 
had a chance he would have the cofliu opened to 
see.’ 

Maggie, who had retreated to a sofa, and buried 
her liead in a novel, roused up at this, and joined 
in; ‘I hope you will, auntie. I do hope you’ll 
have it looked for.’ 

‘ I don’t know, my dear,’ said Miss Hammond, 
‘I don’t aj)iJrove of violating the sanctity of the 
tomb.’ 

With the elder Miss Hammond, a plirasu was 
everything ; she delighted to bring a thing within 


Hammond, having read over once more the circular 
' ’ 1 • Miss Elleu was 

' great wooden 
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tlie source of tlie evil arises in Italy,' and that 
measures might Tbe there adopted for preventing 
the egress from that country of such children as 
are described in tlie letter of the Italian Minister. 
He supposes that it would be competent to the 
Italian government to decline to grant passports for 
such children, and thns prevent their crossing the 
Italian frontier. There is no power to prevent 
such children from landing in this country. AU 
that can be done is to protect them from any 
cruelty or ill-treatuicut on the part of padroni; 
and Mr Cross is assured that the metropolitan 
magistrates are most anxious to carry out that 
object, and that they are very desirous to abate 
the evils as far as our laws empower them to do so.’ 

So the matter rested for a time. Three years 
later, in May of the present year, the subject was 
mentioned in tlie House of Commons; and the 
Italian Minister, General Monahrea (successor to 
the Chevalier Cadorna), informed the Earl of Derby 
that the Italian government cannot effect all they 
wish in preventing the exodus of the padroni and 
their victims. ‘It is easy for them to elude the 
vigilance of the authorities ; for passports being 
now practically abolished from Italy to Prance, 
and thence to England, the traffickers in children 
can, by expatriating themselves, relieve themselves 
from the punishments they have incurred.* 

Thus the inquiry ended nearly as it began, so far 
as definite conclusions are concerned. England is 
very chary of making restrictions on the freedom 
of entry of foreigners on our shores. Deposed 
emperors and kings, princes in trouble, defeated 
presidents and past presidents, persecuted ecclesi- 
astics, patriots out of work— all find an asylum in 
little England ; and many things would have to bo 
taken into account before our government could 
legally forbid the Italian children and their 
padr(y>ii from setting foot on English ground, 

Ho one can glance habitually through the daily 
newspapers without meeting with cases illustrating 
the condition of the poor Italian children. Some 
inonths back the magistrates of North Shields had 
a boy and a girl brought before them charged with 
begging. The fact came out in evidence that 
their padrone had bought or farmed them of their 
parents, and brought them to England. Marianna 
Prametta was fourteen years of age, Marcolatto 
Crola eleven. He had bought or ratW leased 
them for twelve months, at ten pounds each ; his 
calculation being that this sum, four shillings a 
week, would be amply covered, and much more, 
after providing them with board and lodging, by 
their earnings. They usually, it appears, got from 
nine to fifteen shillings a day by begging, possibly 
with the addition of some small pretence to an 
exhibition of white mice. If they brought home 
less than ten shillings each, they were beaten in- 
stead of fed at night. These sums appear strangely 
large ; but so stands the record. It is satisfac- 
tory to know that the fellow was punished with 
imprisonment and hard labour for his cnrelty. 
But what would evontimlly be the life of the 
children themselves? They were sent to the 
workhouse for temporary shelter, food, and medical 
treatment ; these could only last for a time ; and 
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the youngsters would still be aliens, withou 
definite occupation or means of livelihood. 

There can he no doubt that the English ha, hi; 
of giving small sums of money to people in the 
streets and at the street doors has something to do 
with this matter. It may be due to a kind niotive, 
but it unquestionably increases the number of 
applicants, and opposes a bar to the ou(.tcavours 
of governmeuts and legislatures to bring about an 
improvement. Nevertlidcs.s it is ((uite right that 
all should be done tliat can bts done to prevent 
ruthless speculators from Ivriugiiig over poor Italian 
children to our shores, and then treating them 
like veritable slaves. This should all the more 
sedulously be attended to, becau.y; the imlroni 
(so far as concerns the metropolis) live almost 
exclusively in one district, around Hatton Garden 
and Leather Lane. The narrow streets, courts,, 
and alleys in that vicinity are crowded with them ; 
every room in some of the houses being occupied 
by a distinct Italian batch, crowded together like 
pigs in a sty, and forming hotheds of disease. 
VVlieii the ‘ Health Act’ and the ‘ laKlging-llouses 
Act’ gave the police power to enter such wretished 
apologies for dwellings, fearful scenes of this kind 
were brought to light. Matters arc gradually being 
improved, but only by dint of constant vigilance. 

Evidently thei’e is an anxiety on the part of the 
Home Secretary to do all in his power to suppress 
the scandal, as is evidenced by the following cir- 
cular, addressed to the police authorities of the 
metropolis : ‘ The attention of the Secretary of 
State has been called to the practice under which 
children bought or stolen from parents in Ital}’' or 
elsewhere are imported into tins country by pei-- 
sons known by the name of padroni^ who send 
them into the streets to earn money by playing 
musical instrumonts, seJling images, begging, or 
otherwise. It is most important . o supjU'OSB t.lus 
traffic by every available means, .and Mr CroH.s 
relies oh the vigilant co-operation of the police for 
this jiurposc. In jnany cia.se.s tlio employer will bo 
found to have committed an offence against the,„ 
Vagrant Act, b George IV. cap. 88, by procuiing' 
the child to hog. If so, he should bo iortluvith 
prosecuted, and the result of such prosecution 
should bo made the subject of a special report to 
the Secretary of State.^ The child will probably 
come within the provisions of the 14th section of 
the Industrial Schools Act, 1860 (29 and 30 Vie, 
cap. 118), either under the first clause (as a child 
begging alms), or nnde-r the second clause (as a 
child wandering and without proper guardianship). 
An application should therefore be made to the 
justices for the child to be seat to a certified 
industrial school, Further application should be 
made, under section 19, for the temporary deten- 
tion of the child in the W’orkhouso until the 
industrial school has been selected, informfition 
being at once communicated to the Secn'.tary (»f 
State, in order that, if requisite, he may reiu'ier 
assistance in making the necessaiy aiTaugonuojt.s. 
The final result of each case should also he 
reported to the Home Secretary.’ 

In conclusion, we are glad to see from the 
newspapers that the Brighton School Board, by 
enforcing the provisions of the Eiementary Edii- 
cation Act, have been succe,ssful in terrifying the 
padroni who hring Italian vagrant cluKlren to 
tbe town, and thereby liave bani.shed them with 
their unhappy victims. The civcumslancc oirer,s 
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a good hint to local authorities. Eigidly apply The descendants of Major Hammond are now 
the School Act, and we shall prohahly hear no confined to these two youiig people, Maggie and 
more of tlic infamous loractice of importing Italian Ralph. They are both orphans 'and without 
cMldrcn for vicious purposes. means, their forebears having been mostly in the 

soldiering and oificial lines. Ralph is a lieutenant 

A rri-n TT A OB the artillery, and his battery is now in India: 

MAJOR li A M M 0 hi D S RING. jjg jg home on sick-leave ; and he has taken 

^ WiiAo; ’s this ? ’ cried Miss Hammond, brealdng advantage of his furlough to win. the affections of 
open a letter just handed to her by a servant, his fair cousin. As the Westhury estate would 
‘ roil read it, Maggie ; your eyes are better than come to he eventually divided between them, it 
mine,’ was considered a most fortunate thing that the 

Small wonder at that indeed, seeing that Maggie young people had come to an understanding, 
is aged about eighteen, and the other sixt3r-five at Ralph was to leave the service when he married, 
the very least, a pleasant-lookiiig, well-preserved and take the home-farm. By-and-by he ’would 
spinster, with a brown resolute face and sausage fall naturally into his position as country sguire ; 
curls over the forehead. Maggie, a handsome and it was arranged that eventually he should 
modem girl, sits down and reads : assume the name of Hammond ; hoping to con- 

?ebiind tlieir pafet churcli, pronounced unsafe old-£asliioued drawing-room at 

Mies Hammond 

mosthiuuUooWdiu.tseivan|_^^__^^ s^jig ^ ; What do youtUnic ofthat letter 

WiniiiAn Loaner, « I don’t like the idea at all, Margaret. No, not 
Ohurdmardem. Why can’t they leave our ancestors alone ? 

The two Misses Hammond (Margaret and Ellen) And I am sure 1 always looked forwanl to being 
are joint proprietors of the cumfortablc estate of buried there myself.’ 

Westhury, near Gigglesham, and of the handsome ‘ La ! don’t talk about that, EUen, and you five 
ti^.nsion thereto belonging. Maggie, the young years the younger 1 ’ said Miss Hammond briskly ; 
girl):^s a distant cousin—although she calls them ‘ and as we can’t prevent its being clone, we must 
‘aunt’ — and lives with them. There is also a make the best of it, Ralph had better go and see 
young man, Ralph Gra^'^' ' ’""lewhere about the to it,’ 

place, of whom more.^ * Very well, .sister; as you like,’ said Ellen. Bre- 

Olcl Tom HammouL,.... .^-liathor of the two sently she resumed: ‘Sister, I’ve been thinking 
maiclou sisters, was bom in the year 1740, and that this would be a good chance to try to get back 
might have seen the heads over Temple Bar alter Uncle Richard Hammond’s ring.’ 
the rising of 1745, He lived till 1830. He had ‘ Uncle Hammond’s ring ! ’ repeated the elder 
married late in life, and loft only these two sister, ‘ I don’t understand,’ 
daughters. Thus two generations bridged over a ‘You must have heard our father talk about it. 
space of time generally occupied by many siicces- The family ring that ought to have gone with the 
sive lives ; as in the case of another branch of the estates~a ruby and sapijliire that General Ham- 
familj'-, the founder of which, Major Richard mond brought home from Ceylon.’ 

Hammond (the uncle of the two old ladies), who ‘ I ought to know all about it Ellen, I daresay ; 
had been at the capture of Quebec when General but you were so inucli uiore with iny poor father, 

Wolfe was killed, being the great-grandfather of and had more patience with his stories.’ 

Maggie Lauderdale and Ralph Grant, Major ‘ My father often tried to get the ring, and had 
Hammond was the elder of the two brothers, and offered to give Major Hammond a large sum for it, 
should have inherited the Westhury estate ; but But he was so vexed with father for supplanting 
ho olfended his father, General John Hammond, him, that he vowed he never should have it ; and 
by what was called a low marriage, and was disin- they say, sister, that rathep than it should ever fall 
heritiul in couserpience. into his brother’s hands, ho had it buried with him, 

Tom Hammund liad done hi.s best to remedy upon his finger. Our father always said that if he 
his fath.er’8 injustice, as far as he could without had a chance he would have the coffin opened to 
injiu'ing himseif ami his own, by making a settle- see.’ 

Mient of the estate, in failure of his own issue, upon Maggie, who had retreated to a sofa, and buried 
the Laudul dcscondiuils of Major Hammond, his her head in a novel, roused up at this, and joined 

lirother ; providing that if lhe‘ issue of his elder in : ‘I hope you ’will, auntie. I do hope you’ll 

brother should fail, the estate should go to the have it looked for.’ 

issue of a younger brother Ilemy, who, by the way, ‘ I don’t know, my dear,’ said Miss Hammond, 
had been well provided for by the .small estate of ‘ I don’t approve of violating the sanctity of the 
Eastbuiy. This brother Henry was now repro- tomb.’ 

seui,('‘d through the female line by a Mr Boodles of With the elder Miss I.rammond, a phrase^ was 
■ljoo(ne(Jom’t,wh.onowalsoheldUie'Eastburyestate. everything; she delighted to liring alhiug within 
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tlie compass of a Arell-roimclod plmse, upon wMch ing up Iiis hat and wlii}), and nwoeping out of 
she would then make a stand— invincible. So the room without further ceremony. 

Magifift threw up her head in a kind of despair, and As soon, as the door InijI shut ujum him the 
ran'^'dif to look for Ralph, who when last heard of sisters looked at each otlier in Idank camsteruataon. 
was smoking a cigar on the terrace. ‘I always feared there would be a <liliieultjV 

‘Ralph ! ’ said Maggie as soon as she had found said Ellen tremulously ; ‘but; oh, to think (ddhiacUes 
him, aiid had subniitted to a very smoky kiss— having discovered it ! ’ 

iliey vvero in the iieyday of their young loves, when ‘ We must send for Binitli at oiusn ; the cari'iagcj 
kisses were appreciated, even when ilavoured with shall go in and fetch him,' said. .Miss .Itannnoud, 
tobacco— ‘Ralph ! auntie is going to give yon a ringing the bell. 

commission — to go and see about a vault at St Mr Smith of Gigglesham was the family solicitor, 
Crispin's where some of our ancestors lie.’ and tlio carriage was sent olf to bring lum np at 

' ‘I know,’ said Ralph; ‘they are going to pull once for a consultation. Rut Smith hrou,ght iil.fcle 
the old place down. All right ; I ’ll do it.’ ^ encouragement. He had heard from his father 
Then Maggie wont on to tell him about the ring, that there were curious circum-'dauces attending 
and how Miss Hammond would not have it Major Hammond’s marriage, and if Boodles luul 
searched for. ‘Rut it is a very valuable ring— a put his linger on the Haw- — Buiith shrugged 
family one too. It w'ould he a great pity to miss his shoulders for wuiiit of words to e.xpress the 
it, if it ’s really there.’ awkwardness of the ease. 

.Ralph agreed. CBut search must he made every when) ; the 

‘Well, tlien, mind you look for it, sir; only evidence of the marriage must he ionml ; the 
don’t say a word to auntie, or she’ll put a stop children mu.st not suircr, ])i>or tiling, ami always 
to it.’ brought up to look upon the pro]>erty as their 

‘ I ’m lly,’ said Ralph, with a knowing wink, and own 1’ 
attempted a renewal of the osculatory process ; but ^M''hy, they could never marry,’ cried Mis.s 
Maggie escaped him this Hmo, and came ileeing J^llen ; ‘ they could never live on Halplrs pay,’ 
in at the dining-room window panting into the ‘It’s idtogethcr dreadful; and uotgettiug mai’ried 
presence of her aunts. is the very lighteat pint of the calamity,’ said Miss 

Since she first loft the room, a visitor had Hammond, 
appeared— tt Mr Boodles, a distant rulati\-e, who .Smith undertook that .every ]>ossible search 
had inherited some of the family property, as before .should bo made, and went awa,y, promising to wR 
explained; a'^tall grim-looking man, with tliiu to work .at tnme. But his impiirii'S luul n<» rosult. 

' iron-gray hah, carefully brushed off his templo.s. Ho had traced out tlie family of the rcimtcd wife, 

: Tho aunts wore looking raDli?^^ not to who hud the daughter of a .small tarmer 

■ say frightened, and both started guIRily when living at Milton in Kent; Imt they Inul now fallen 
they saw Maggie, to-the rank of labourer.^, and had no {mpeiv. belung- 

‘ Leave U3, ihy dear, please,’ sdd Miss Hammond ing to llu-m, hardly any family tnaiilioii.. He 
gently. ' iiad soarclied all the’rwdsYvie'i of lliii m-i;.dilH>m'ing 

Maggie hud just caught the wonls, ‘.Mo jiaiislu'c ; no record ol sucli a. mania",.' could be 
marriage at all,’ .from Mr Boodles, wlio secnuid to discovcrojl. He had issued ;(d\-crli: cmeid ; olferiug 
ba spactkiag loudly and excitedly; and .she went a reward for the iwothtctiou of evideui’e ,* all of no 
out wotderiiig what it all mount. Some jiiocc of avail. What more could he do i 'I'u be sura there 
scandal, no doubt, for Boodles was the quiutcsaentti was a preHumuliuu in favour of the marriage ; but 
of spitcMness. tbou if .I’oudlu.s had tlocummits rcbuiUiig .such a 

_ ‘ It is very dreadful— very, ’said Mias Hamraaml, prc.snmption Again Mr Smith .djnigged his 

‘I never had much opinion of Uncle Richard, you .shouldeas, in impel of finding fitting woitl,4 
know ; but for the sako of the young people, J to represent the gravity of Urn rrlsts', ‘ And then,’ 
hope you ’ll let it be kept a profound secret’ he went on to aay, ‘ the very fact that Boodles ifi 

‘ Sake of the j'oung people ! ’ screamed Boodles spending money over the case shews that h« tlrinkn 
at the top of lus harsh voice. ‘ And what for the ho has a strong one.’ 

sake of old Boodle.s ? I’m the next heir, you’ll Boodles did not let the grasa gr()w mulor his 
remember, please, through, my matermxl grand- feet ; he instituted proeuedingK at once, and cited 
father, Henry Hammond.’ all interested to appear. The thing could no 

hfr Boodles had come to Westbury to announce longer bo kept a .secret ; and Slaggle uud Ralph 
an important discovery that he had recently made, were, .told of the cloud that had come over their 
In turning over some of his grandfather’s papers he fortunes, 

had coine acro.s.s some letters from General Ham- ‘I don’t care if the proptuiy does go away,’ s.'dd 
mond, in which it was firmly asserted that his son Moggie bravely. ‘ It will make no difi'ercnco. i 
Major Hanunond had never been legally married shall go to India with Ralph, that’s all I will be 
'to the woman known as his wife. a soldier’s wife, and go f)n the baggage- wagtaj.-'.,’ 

‘ What end do you propo.se to serve, Mr Boodles, Ralph shook liia head, .He had never Ijccu aide 
by bringing this aixcient scandal to light V asked to manage on his p-ay when there was only him.-clf, 
Miss Hammond with agitated voice. and there were over so many lieutcuattis on ilm 

_‘EndH cried Boodles. ‘Thk is only the begin- list before him, so that he cotdd not Imjie to bo 
ning.of it, I am going to a court of law to' have a captain for many years, 
myself declared heir to the Westbury estates under There was no use iu .sitlhig Iwoodiug over 
the settlement’ ' ^ . coming misfortunes ; and Raljfii took the dogcart 

‘In that case,’ said Miss, Hammond, rising with and drove over to Giggle.shajn, to sca about tlw 
dignity, ‘you cannot be received on friendly terns family vault at St Crispin’.^, It was uu occupation 
xn my house/ that agreed well with his texnper ; the woulher too 

‘ Oh, very well, very weiy cried Boodles, snatch- seamed all in keeping— a dull dvixzling day, 
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‘ Pon't forget tlie ring,’ Maggie Invl said to him 
at piU'ting ; ‘ that is ours, you know Ralph, if we 
find, it; and perhaps it may he worth a lot of 
money.’ 

Ralph shook his head incrcduhmsly. And yet 
it was possible. The ring might be there, audit 
might prm’'e ol“ great raluo. In mis.fortunes, the 
mind grasp.s at the smallest alleviations, and Ralph 
co,nsoled himself in his depression by piotviring the 
finding of a splendid ruby worth say ten thousand 
jiounds, No more artillery- work then — no more 
India. 

Gigglesham boasts of several churches, and St 
Orispiuls lies in a hollow by tho river, close to the 
bridge. A low squat tower and jilain ugly nave. 
But in its nook there— .the dark river flowing by, 
the sail of a barge shelving now and then, the tall 
piles of deals in the timber-yard beyond, the castle- 
keep frowning from the heights, and the big water- 
mill with its weirs and rapids, the noise of which 
.and of the great churning wheel sounded slum- 
brously all day long — allied with these things, the 
old church had somethiug homely and pleasant 
about it, hardly to he replaced by the fine,st modern 
Gothic:. 

Workmen were swarming about it now. The 
roof was .nearly off. There wore great piles of 
sand and mortar in tho graveyard. Mr Martin, the 
plumber and glazier, who took the most lively 
iuterest in. the underground, work, even to the 
neglect of more profitable businos.s, was on the look- 
out for Lieutenant Grant, and greeted him cheerily. 

‘ W’e’vo got ’em all laid out in the vestry, Caphi 
Grant, all the, whole family ; and now the ipiestion 
iflj what are yon going to have done with them'? 
W^juld you like ’em ]>ut in the vaults below, where 
fliBy’il all bo done up in Jimo and plaster? or 
would you like ’em moved somewhere else— more 
in tho open air, like?’ 

* The least e.vpensivo way, I should say,’ replied 
Ralph grimly. Somehow or other his aiiprcciation 
of his ancestors was deadened by this last stroke 
of fate in cutting him adrift .from his succession’. 

^ But look here, Martin,’ he went on, taking the 
plumber aside ; ‘there is one of the coilins, .Major 
.Hammond’s, I should like to have opened. It can 
he. done ?’ 

‘ Easy enough, sir,’ cried hlartin, who, to say the 
truth, was delighted at the }a'o.=ipect of a little 
eluu'uel-hoa.se work. ‘ He ’s a lead ’uu, he is, I TL 
have the top oil' .hi no time,’ 

Ralph loolced gravely down at the lust remains 
of the H.ammond.s, The wife, if she had been a 
wife, on whom their inheritance hung, was not 
here; she had died in India. But there -was the 
IM'ajovV, coftin, tho wood-work decayed, hut the 
Icadmi onvelopo us sound as ever. 

IMm'tiii was (juickly at work with his tools. The 
cover was slripped olf, and for a moment the 
Major’s fcafurc>. wem to he seen much as they had 
been in lift- ; then all di.^solvcil into dust. 

d’licre wa.s no ruby ring- -that must have hesen a 
fable ; but there Wii.s something glittering among 
the remains, and on taking it out, it proved to be 
a, plain gold hoop. 

‘ Well, that’s 'wortl). a pound, that is,’ cried the 
■practical Martin, cai'ofuily ))oUsh.ing up the treii- 
Kurc-tvove, If, ha,d. qirobatily been hung round the 
nciA of the departc.d — a tab bony man — for the 
ring was a small one, and lliere w'ere traces of a 
b'lack ribbon attached to it. 


It was a disappointment, no doubt ; and yet 
somehow the sight of the ring had given Ralph a 
little hope,^ It was the wedding-ring, he said to 
himself, his great-grandmother’s wedding-ring. 
The Major must have . been fond of her to have 
had her. ring always about him ; and it had been 
buried with him. That had given rise to the story 
about the ruby. He drove homo, after giving 
directions about the disposal of the coffins, feeling 
less sore at heart. He was now convinced that 
they had right on their side, and there was some 
comfort in that 

When he reached home, he shewed the ring to 
Maggie, who agreed witli his conclusions. 

‘ But there is .something inside — some letters, I 
think,’ she cried. 

‘ It is only the Hall-mark,’ said Ralph, having 
looked in his turn. ‘But stop. That tells us 
something ; it will give us a date.’ 

' How can that be?’ asked Maggie. 

Because there is a diflereut mark every year. 
See ! you can make it out with a magnilying-glass. 
King George in a pigtail.’ 

The silversmith at Gigglesham turned up his 
tabulated list of Hall-marks, aud told them at 
once the date of the ring — 17C0. 

‘ But it might have been made a long time before 
it was first used,’ suggested Maggie, 

‘ True ; but it coulil not have 'been used before it 
was made,’ reidied Ral]jh. ‘It gives us a date 
appro.vimately, at all events.’ 

At first, the knowledge of this date did not seem 
likely to be of much use to them. But it giwe 
them tho heart to go on anil make further in- 
quiries. Ralph threw himself into the task with 
fervour. He obtained leave to search the records 
of the IIovsG Guards ; and ascertained at last where 
hud been stationed the regiment that Richard 
Hammond then belonged to in that same year. 

It was at Ganterbury, as it happened ; aud that 
seemed significant, for it Ava.s not .so lar from there 
to his sweetheart’s home at Llilton. Ralph went 
over to Canterbury, ami with tho help of a cleric 
of htr Smith’s, searched all the parish registers 
between the two qdaecs ; hi’it found nothing. 

The trial was coming on in a few weeks, _ and 
not a scrap of evidence could they got of 'tho 
marriage of klajor Hammond. The other side 
were full of confidence, and well they might he. 
Ralph had made up his mind to return home, and 
was walking disconsolately down the High Street 
of Canterbury one day Avheu he saw over a shop- 
window the sign, ‘Pilukui, Goldsmith; established 
1715.’ 

‘I wonder,’ he said to himself, ‘if my great- 
grandfather bought his wedding-ring there ? ’ 

A .sudden inquiLse sent him into the shop. A 
nice-loolchig old’ gentleman, with long white hair, 
was sitting behind the counter, jieering into the 
works of a watch through an elongated eye-glass. 

Ralph brought out his ring. ‘Bo you think 
this I'ing was bought at your shop V he asked. 

‘How long ago ?’■ asked Mr .Pilgrim, taking up 
the ring and looking at it all round. 

‘ About the year 1760.’ 

‘ Ah-h ! I can’t remember so long ago as that. It 
was in my fiitheris time j but for all that, perhaps 
I can tell you.’ 

He took up the magnifying-glass, and examined 
rthe ring carefully once more. 

‘ Yes/ he said, looking up, a mysterious expres-^ 
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sion on Hs laGe, 'that ring was bought from my 
father, I have no doubt’ 

Ealph questioned him as to the sources of his 
knowledge ; and Mr Pilgrim told him at last. It 
was his lather’s practice to put his private mark 
upon all the jewellery he sold. He could do it it 
those days, when his stock w'as small aud all his 
own. In these times of changing fashions, when 
much, of a jow^ellcr’vS stock is on apjproval, this 
woitld be impossible, 

Ealpb listened to these explanations with breath- 
less impatience. Had Mr Pilgrim any books be- 
longing to his father wducli might possibly shew 
the, sale 1 The old gentleman admitted that he^ had 
a lot of his fatlier’s old account-books up in. a 
garret j but it would be very troublesome to get at 
them ; and what would be the use? 

'Why/ said Ralph, 'you might possibly make 
the happiness of two young people, who otherwise 
may be sundered all their lives.’ He explained 
enough of the circumstances to shew the old 
gentleman that it was not an affair of mere idle 
curiosity; and after that he entered into the quest 
with ardour. Pilgrim his father had kept each 
year a sort of rough day-book, in which he entered 
transactions a,s they occurred, with occasional short 
annotations. And at last, after a long trouhlosome 
search, they found the book for the year 1760 and 
1761, Nothing was to be made of the first ; but in 
tbe second they had the delight of finding the 
following entry; ‘25 March, sold ring, young 
Master Hammond, two guineas saw y° wed- 
ding afterwards at St Mii ry’s, Faversham.’ 

That night Ml the cliiTrcfr-bell g. of Gigglcsham 
were set a-ringing, for the news ‘ooiiccl' out that 
Ralpii Grant had conie home wutJi full proofs of 
the marriage that would make good his title to 
Weatbury. For the young people were liked by 
everybody, whilst Boodie,s w-as generally execrated. 
Indeed the case never came on for trial, as 
Boodles withdrew the record wlieu lie found tli.’it 
there was full evidence to refute his claim. Ralph 
and Maggie were married soon afterwards; and the 
bride wove as a keeper over tho golden circle her 
own special dower, the long-buried but happily 
recovered treasure, Major Hammond’s ring. ! 


LOST IN MAGELLAN’S STRAITS. 
One might look all the world over without finding 
a coast mote bleak, desolate, and hthospitable thajx 
that of Tierxa del Fuego and the southern part of 
Patagonia. Owing to certain meteorological causes, 
the cold is coinparatively greater in the southern 
than in the northern latitudes ; icebergs axe found 
ten degrees nearer to the equator. In the Straits 
of Magellan, which are about the same distance 
from the equator as Central England, thb cold in 
winter is so intense as to be almost unbearable. 
Here icebergs are found floating, aud glaciers 
larger in extent than any Switzerland can boast 
of; the laud is entirely covered with snow down 
to_ the vexy water’s edge, xvhile bitter piercing 
winds rush down the clefts in the mountains, 
carrying Everything before them, and even tearing 
tq) huge trees in their passage. Not a pleasant 
coast this on which to be cast away; and yet such, 
nx 1867, was the fate of two unfortunate men wlio 
tomed part of the crew of Her Majesty’s ship 
then on tho Pacific station; and an 




account of whose sufferings wc propose to lay 
before oxxr readers. 

One day early in September a sailing-party hud 
been sent olf with thehupe of incxcia-sing the ship’s 
stock of provisions by the additiou of .froHli fish, 
which is here very abiuuhuit. 'Ihe uct;^ soon 
became so heavy that extra luind.s xvtsre requlrod to 
haul them ; and as there appoarcul even Ihi.'n lit.idfi 
chance of the work bi'ing over belbixi .suii.set, 
fishing-party obtained penui,ssinu to spem! jin- 
night on shore. Tents were pitched, huge fiL’e.e 
xvero lighted, with the double objeud of aJlbrding 
warmth and cooking some of the proihice. eff tludr 
successful e.xpcdition; blankets wore distributed, 
grog was served out, and altogether the party 
seemed prepared to defy tho cold, shewing a dis- 
position to be ‘jolly’ in spite of it that xxmuld 
Ixave gladdened the soid of the immortal Mark 
Tapley. However, after all these preparations to 
keep off the effects of the biting frost, they xvere 
compelled about nine o’clock in the evening to 
send olf to the ship for more blankets and. pro- 
visions. 

Two sailor, s, Hcnty axid lUddles, volwxtemid. to 
go on this errand i'u the ' <liugy ’ (a small two- 
oared boat), and having obtained' the desired thing', s, 
they started to return ; hut when about midway ^ 
between the ,ship and tlio slioro, the wind began to 
rise, carrying the boat to some extent out of her 
course ; shortly after which slie struck on a sand- 
bank, and in trying to got her olf one of the oars 
was .lost. Soon they were drifted out into lh« 
strong current. It xvus uow' dark a,s pitch ; the wind 
continued to rise ; and although all through the 
niglit tluy made eveiy po.s«iblo effort to reach tins 
shore, xvlurn morning dawned, to their alarm they 
found thems(!lves miles away from the pdiiji, :ind 
powerless to contend any longer xvith their oim 
oar against tho Ibree of both wind stud tide, ’.riuy 
xrere ' finally drixatii on to tlio besrsth in a bity oppo- 
site I’urt Fumiiio, a spot n(.»t les.s dreary than ile 
name. 

fl’lic S(ia was 80 rough, that here for a day ami a 
night oui* tw'o men were obligati to reimiin ; and 
when on tho .souond day limy voultirod to Imimdi 
the hojit, it w'us upset ; nearly Jill their things were 
lost, and tiny' w-ere loft to omhxre tlu; ttden.Ho cold 
without the means of xixaklng a fire, with no 
clothes but those they wore, and scarcely any 
food. For ,a while they walked about, trying, 
not very succeKisfuny, to keep up circulation ; 
and by-aud-by the ieet of both began to ervell 
and grow so painful that it was xm longtu* 
possible to keep on their shoes, Btill, although 
suffering both from hunger and cold (Uenty’a 
toes being already frost-bitten), they kept up their 
spirits in true British fashion, not fo,r a xuinute 
doubting that sooner or later they wmxld lie, ]>idcei.l 
up ; and true enough, o’uthe fourth day tlm Olmnh'- 
deer was Been in the distance nmho; w(;igh, and 
standing over toward,s them. Taking l.lm luf'af; 
prominent position that could be fovmd, limy 
made signs and tried in exmry po.ssilile xvay l<* 
attract attention, but in vain. If they liad only 

E o.ssessod some means of kindling a fire, they miglff: 

ave succeeded ; but althougli thoKt* nn board wi-ro 
at the moment on the look-out for their lost me,ss- 
mate.s, no one ,saw them ; and tlie lioja* with which 
the two poor fellows Inul buoyed tlumihclves u[(, 
faded away a,s tlm ship cluinged her course, gr<‘w 
smaller and smaller, aiul ly-and-ly, late in tlu; 
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afternoon, while they etill watched, altogether 
disap])eared. 

Altliough now their only chance of rescue was 
apparently gone, and the last scrap of food was 
consumed, yet the brave fellow's did not despair. 
Tlieir boat w'as very leaky ; but on the 5th of 
September, having repaired her as far as possible, 
they took advantage of finer weather to endeavour 
to a‘oach some spot where there would be more 
probability of getting rescued by a passing ship ; 
but they had scarcely got half-way across the 
Straits before there was a terrific snow-storm ; it 
blew a gale ; the boat began to fill rapidly j and 
finally tlucy -were blown back again into the bay, 
upset in the surf and nearly drowned, being unable 
to swim tlirough having lost the use of their legs 
from sitting so long in -water. However, they 
were thrown np by the waves high, though by 
no means dry, and in this miserable plight and 
under a pitiless snow-storm, they were forced to 
remain all through the night. The next day they 
managed to erect something in the form of a hut, 
in which they might lie down and be to some 
extent protected from the weather, which was so 
boistero'iis as to render it useless to attempt to 
launch the boat. For some days, owing to expo- 
sure and w'ant of food, they were both very ill ; 
but still hoping for better weather, they kept them- 
selves alive by eating sea-weed and such shell- 
fish as could be found, until the 12th of September, 
when the weather suddenly clearing, they again 
launched their small boat ; and this time, after a 
day’s hard toil, succeeded in reaching the opposite 
side of the Straits, where they liad left the ship, 
which it is needless to say was Ijy this time far 
away. 

When first the inen were missed, rockets liad 
been fired, and blue-iights burned; and oir the 
following day the cutter was sent to the westward, 
while the Chanticleer coasted along the opposite 
side ; look-out men were constantly aloft ; hut 
nothing was to be seen of the missing men. The 
next day the ship had remained at Port Famine, 
and exploring parties were sent in all directions. 
Oil the third day they again weighed anchor, and 
examined a fresh piece of coast, but all to no pur- 
pose ; and finally it was decided, with much regret, 
to give up the search, for every one concluded that 
the imor men must by this time have perished, 
even if they had survived the first night’s cold, 
which no one on hoard thought possible. Both 
men were generally popular, and great grief was 
felt for their loss. Immediately a subscription 
was started by the whole ship’s company for the 


ment that they could hope to reach, and at this 
rough season there was not the slightest chance of 
falling in with any wandering tribes of natives. 
The only course left them was to endure the cold, 
wait as patiently as might be, in the hope of some 
ship passing within hail, and to keep up what 
little life remained in them by chewing sea- weed, 
and seeking and devouring the mussels, which 
fortunately were to be found in great abundance 
on the rocks. After a time, however, they grew so 
weak as to be only just able to crawd out of the 
j)lace they had made to lie down in, and every 
day the effort to gather their scanty nourishment 
grew harder. Once more, on the 4th of October, 
they saw a vessel pass through the Straits, but 
were unable to make any signals; on the 7fh, both 
men had grown too weak to stir, and nothing was 
left for them hut to confront death. The 8th 
day passed, the 9th, the 10th, and they were 
still sinking slow'ly from starvation. On the 
11th, when they could not possibly have lived 
more than a few lionrs longer, and had become 
little short of living skeletons, they were picked 
up by the officers of the Shearwater^ and at once 
taken on board, where, after receiving the most 
careful attention, both, although still suffering 
greatly, began after a time to recover. Being con- 
veyed by the Sheanvater to Rio, they remained 
some time in the hospital there, and finally were 
sent home invalided ; and yet both men lived to 
regain their full strength, and to serve as striking 
examples of what tough human nature can endure 
in the shape of physical hardships and mental 
anxiety. They had contrived, by a patience and 
energy almost nnprecedentod, to lengthen out 
existence for a space considerably over a month, 
with no other footl than sea- weed and shell-fish; 
tlio last four days indeed eating absolutely notliing; 
while the whole time exposed to intense cold, the 
roughest weather, and more hardships than it is 
possible for those who have never seen that barren 
and desolate region even to imagine. 


THE MONTH; 

sc IE N on AND ARTS. 

Mb. T. M, Reade, in hi.s presidential address to the 
Liverpool Geological Society, discussed the (question 
of ‘geological time,’ and took as an approximate 
measure thereof the denuding effect of rain-water 
on the earth’s surface. The most rainy districts in 
England are those in which the oldest rocks pre- 
vail; hut the average annual rainfall, including 
Wales, may be taken at 32 inches. Assuming the 
area of the two to rei-)resent one river basin, the 
quantity of water discharged in a year would con- 
tain more than eight million tons of solid matters ; 
and at this rate,. 12, .078 years would be required to 
lower the surfiioe of the land one foot. Analyses 
of sea-water shew that there arc in 100,000 tons, 
48 tons of carbonate of lime and magnesia, and 
1017 tons of sulphate of lime and magnesia ; and 
the ocean contains enough' of the first to cover the 
whole of the land with a layer fifteen feet thick ; 
and of the second to make a layer 2G7 feet thick. 
Twenty-fi-ve million years would be required to 
accumulate the one, and 480,000 years tlio other. 
Again, the total surface of the globe is 197 million 
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square miles. A cubic mile of rock would weigh 
10,903,552,000 tons j so that, as Mr Eeade states, 
‘ to cover the whole surface of the globe oae mile 
deep witli sediment from the land at the rate of 
800 tons per square mile of land-surface, would 
take 52,047,052 years.’ 

Geologists have speculated over this question 
many years : it has now passed into the hands of 
mathematicians, wildiout wdiosc aid it w'ill never be 
settled. The Bev. Dr Haughtou, :P.E.S., of Trinity 


College, Dublin, in a paper read before the Royal 
Society on the last evening of their session, ‘ On 


the prohahle age of the continent of Asia and 
Europe, and on the absolute measure of geological 
time/ says that the elevation of Asia and Europe 
frojn beneath the deep waters, separated the earth’s 
axis of rotation from the axis of figure by 207 
miles, w'hich would produce a hirge amount of 
w’abbling. At present, ‘astronomers are agreed 
that the motion of tlie pole is secular anti very 
slowq all traces of wabbling Imving disappeared.’ 
Then after a Bedes of mathematical demoxistratiou-s, 
the doctor continues : ‘ The geological age of the 
continent of Asia and Europe is well marked by 
the horizon of the Nummnlitio Lifiicstoiies/ wliich 
extend from the Mediterranean, to Japan, ‘ These 
rocks make up the backbone of the great continent, 
and at its formation wore raised from deep water 
to form the highest chains of mountains in the 


globe. Geologically speaking, they are modern, 
er 'feMary Eeriod.,, My cal- 


bolonging to the Lower 
culations assign to the Nummulitic Epoch a. date 
not less than 4157 millions of yeans ago. No' 
practical geologist will feel any surprise at this 
result.’ 

In a paper road at the Ia.st meeting of the Geo- 
logi,cal Society, Sir Belt discussed various geologi- 
cal questions, and shewed reasons for believing 
that in the far remote ages, the north of Europe 
was covered by a great lake. ‘ The formation of 
this lake was due/ lie remarked, ‘ to the ioo of the 
glacial period flowing down the beds of the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and damming back the drain- 
age of the continents as far as it e.xtonded. To the 
rising of these waters must be ascribed the destruc- 
tion of palasolithic man, the mammoth, and the 
woolly rhinoceros.' This hike was once suddenly 
and torrentially dischaiged through the breaking 
away of the Atlantic ice-dam, but was formed 
again and ultimately drained by the cutting through 
of the. channel of the Bo.sphorus.’ It is perhaps 
well to remark that these views are not as yet 
implicitly accepted. 

In the Eocene deposits of New Mexico a fossil 
bone of agigantic bird has been found, which, accord- 
ing to the description, had ‘ feet twice the hulk of 
those of the ostrich,’ This discovery proves that 
huge birds formed part of the primeval fauna of 
North America, and that they were not confined 
exclusively to the southern hemisphere. 

" Professor Kirlcwood states, in a paper on Ihe- 
relative «es of the sun and certain fixed stars 
read' to .-the; American Philosophical' Society, that 
the Imtory of the solar s^ysbem. comprised within 


riventy or thirty niiHions <jf years ; lhat our solar 
system is more advaiice.d in its liislory than the. 
constellation of tiie Centaur, and that the com- 
panion of Birius uppe.urs to have reueluid a htage 
of greater xnaturity than the, sun, wlu’h'. the wm- 
ti*ary seouis to be true in regard to tbe jirinc.ipal 
star. 

Tho annual report on the great trigonometrical 
survey of India coutainn partimilars w'hich ekew 
that surveying in India is by no meann holiday 
pastime. Colonel JMontgomeriv,_ w'ho haw juwt 


retired after twenty-live years’ service, was engaged 
during nine^ of those year.s_ in a survey ol' the 


dominions of the hlaharaja of Kashmir, _(u>m'j)i'isingf 
about 77,000 square miles. IVitliiu this extensive' 
area rise stupendous mountain ranges and jx'aks, 
the highest of which is more than 28,000 fe.el;, and 
the Indus, Jhelum, Kislianganga, and othei- great 
rivers, flow through the valleys. To fi.x the position 
of heights and places in such a country recpiirew a 
combination of courage, skill, and endurumai rarely 
to be met with, but which happily lor gfigra- 
phical science has been fortliooiuivig <''.ver siiitM' 
tlie Indian survey wus counnencwl.^ Tin; annual 
ruporte contain iiiany accounts of tulvenin rortn 
journeys, and hazardous exploits which few ri .‘a dors 
would'think of looking for among /Jiu dry details 
of a scientific triangulatiun. Bomethnes on resum- 
ing work after the rainy season, the ‘ rays’ or lanes, 
which had been cut through the forest tt) clear a 
way for taking distant sights, would he found m. 
choked by tho shoots from trea-atumps and youiag' 
hambuos which had grown to an ‘astonishing 
height/ that more than thirty miles of sur.h rays 
had to ho cleared over again before tho work could 
proceed. On extending the survey’ into Bumiali 
it was only by cutting tnick.s through l,hi; ihmse 
forest that communications could be eirect-cd I'rom 
station to station, and whenever an e.xiwiing road 
could be rmult! available^ it -vva.s regarded na a 
lu.xuiy. At Kamdkabo it Ijeeaini! netu'ssary to 
carry the great theodolite to the top uf a rocky 
hill : the sharj) projecting rocks ‘ julfctid out in 
every direction/ aiul Iw tln-.y c.<jukl not be removtai^ 
ladders were stretched Irmii rock to rock, and thus 
a most iHonloiiK ascent and descent was uccom- 
plished. Tho labour and risk may bo iudged of 
Irorn the fact that the theodolite* woigliod more 
than six hundred pounds, and we can appreciate 
the satisfaetiou with which tho observer wrote in 
his journal, ‘it was a day of rqjoicing when the 
instrument W 0 .S brought down in safety/ .At times 
a region of saud-hilla was traversed w'hevo vision 
was not obstructed, but whore not more than 
three wells of drinkable water were found in a 
di.stance of seventy miles. And once the oliserviu' 
waded through a mihi of mutl and water luahn' ;i 
burning sun to an old lighthouse whence it iva 
essential to take angles to fix tho position of ll,''* 
new one five luiles distant. A cousequejjce of tliv' 
exploit was an attac;k of malarious fever. 

It .seems likely that Irigouonuitrii .d 'iimyin", 
maybe carried on with less difihtuKy in I'ntuie - 
for an Italian officer of engineer.ij ld<-utt>naui. 
Manzi, has proved that tho triiuigul:i Lions c:tn !n* 
photographed. It is po.saiblo to coii.sLnti'l a 
geometrically arrangeil, and if tin' r.iys uf light, 
converging from distant points of vimv atv. intm'- ' 
cepted, ami marked on u diaplmigm, it is ovidi-at 
that the angular readings obtained to siu h i 
would bo identical in their beurijigs with tin*. 
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objects ihciiisdves. By such a camera, negative duced by defective vision. The strain on the 
vicnvs of inaccessible ground can he faithfully muscles' of the ejre, when long continued, sets up 
tahen, and the angles can be either plotted or an irritability which tells injuriously on the ner- 
calculated. Photography thus offers itself as a voua system, and neuralgic affections. St Vitus’s 
jiieans whereby a difficult mountain country can dance and severe periodical headaches are the con- 
be surveyed without risk, while for purposes of setiuence. Eectify the imperfection of the sight, 
military recognisance its advantages are obvious. says Dr Steven.s, by proper spectacles, and the nor- 
For some time past attention has been directed vous disease will be either mitigated or cured. It is 
towards steel- wire cables ; and experiments recently of no use to buy glasses at hazard because they seem 
made in Portsmouth Dockyard have clearly de- to suit the eye ; for none but a scientitic oculist 
xioiistrated their superiority over hemp and iron, can really decide, after careful experiment, on what 
Bteel, as is well known, is more and inore used in is proper. In many cases the focus of the two 
the building of ships, and, because of its tenacity eyes is not the same, and each must have itS' 
and lightness, in their rigging ; and now it seems proper glass. Professor Donders of Utrecht was 
likely to supersede the unwieldy hawsers and chain the first to point out that the so-called ‘ cylindrical 
cables everywhere in use. With a chain the safety glasses’ were generally the most efficient ; and 
of the ship depends on the weakest welding ; and since then ' the science of correcting anomaloua 
Avhen a single linlr parts, either from, inherent refractions of the eye has been brought to a perfec- 
defect or from a sudden jerk, everything parts, tion which is truly wonderful.’ 
and the vessel drifts. A wire cable, on the con- Dr Poumeau of Guadeloupe has published a' 
trary, gives -notice, so to speak, of an apiproach to series of tables, based on the changes of the moon,, 
the breaking point. First one strand, then another, by whichj as he believes, it is possible to tell the 
gives way, and still tlie cable holds, and it may sex of a child before birth. He intends to draw 
happen that it will hold long enough to save the up similar tables for the use of horse and cattle 
ship. Now that experiment has proved that a breeders ; and if any one should test his calcula- 
steel-wire cable is as flexible as the best hemp, that tions by observatiou, the doctor would like to be 
it is three times as strong, and does not cost more, informed of the result. 

the change from one to the other may be made The /ojmmi! of the Chemical Society contains au 
with confidence. Another^ advantage is the light- account by Mr Ilight, of the Indian Forest Depart- 
ness, for by making use of steel, about two-thirds meut, of experiments made with a view to ascer- 
of the ixsual weight of, the cable is got rid of. tain the practical nature of a proposed method of 
klvidonco of the strength is seen in the fact that a determining the mineral strength of soils by means- 
three-inch steel hawser did not break until the of water-culture. It is explained that the usual 
strain exceeded tweuty-two tons, and that a strain object of water-culture experiments is to find what 
of more than a hundred tons was required to break particular salts are congenial or necessary .to the; 
the six-inch . growth of any particular plant. Whenai^Wt i® 

Lieutenant Totten of the United States Army, grown in an artificially prepared solution) so that 
in writing about explosives mul big guns, discusses it can obtain its nourishment solely from the salts 
cnrefully tlie question as to the b^est kind of e.x- contained in that solution, the e.xact effect of any 
jdosive for actual service ; that which will expend salt upon the growth of the plant can be easily 
its entire force in driving ont the projectile. With observed by adding that salt to, or abstracting it 
the large-grained gunpowder now in use about ‘ from the solution. In carrying out this method, 
half of the charge is wasted, while gun-cotton and specimens of soil were taken from live diifercnt 
dynamite exert an injurious straiu upon the gun. forests in India ; solutions of these specimens were 
As a way out of the diliiculty, he recommends a made ; seedlings of Acacia ambica were, with 
* compensating powder,’ each grain of which con- proper precautions, placed in each, and the results 
tains a core of guii-eottou, and he points out that of growth, such as increase in weight, number of 
forty pounds of this powder would be sixty pounds leaves, and length of roots, were carefully noted, 
stronger than ahundred-pound charge of gunpowder. These results are published iu a numerical table,, 
The explanation is that by the time forty pounds and allowing for the difficulties of a preliminary 
of the hundred are buruo'il, the shot has left the experiment, may be regarded as sfitisfactory, 
gun ; consecp.iently, sixty pounds are of no help The question is frequently asked — Why is there 
to the shot. But if the forty pounds contain 'fifteen no School of Forestry iu England, while in almost, 
pounds of gun-cotton, then this cotton, when fired, all other countries of Europe schools of forest 
acts on the, ab’eatly moving shot under the most science are either established by the goveniment, 
favourable circumstances as a pure accelerator, and or are as.sociated with a university or a j-iolytochnic 
does not injure tlie gun. lu tlii.s way, writes institution? Sir Joseph Hooker^ President of the 
Lieutisnant Totten, ‘we eliminate the great waste Royal Society, and Director of the Royal Gardens, 
of the one, cnrli tlio straining aciion of both, and Kew, nays iu one of his reports, that the subject is- 
obtain a true artillery powder, lighter, and four so neglected iu tliis country, that when bur goverii- 
and a hall' times more ellective, charge .for charge, merit are .in 'want of a forest inspector for India, 
than our best gunpou der.’ '' they have finst to send him to France or Germany 

An address ‘On Light in some of it.s Relations to learn the theory and practice of taking care of a 
io Disease,’ delivered to the Albany Institute forest. On the continent, as Sir Joseph remarks, 
(State of Now York) by Dr Sti'vons, sets forth ‘forestry Imlds a distinguished place among the 
vimvs and fads which arc worth consideration, branches of a liberal education. In the estimation 
•Light, as we know, is on the whole beuefioial ; but of an average Briton, forests are of infinitely less 
may there not he cases in which it is harmful when importance than the game they shelter, and it is I 
liassiug Ihmugh the transparent media , of the not long since the wantou destrudiory of a, line 
iuimau eye ? Dr .Stevens is clearly of opinion that young tree was considered a venial ollcnco com- 
mauy nervous diseases are aggravated if not pro- pared with the snaring of a pheasant or rabbit. , 
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Wherever the Englisli rule estentls, with tlio 
exception of India, the same ajmthy, or at least 
inaction, prevails. In South Alrijia, according to 
the colonial botanist’s report, niillions of acres 
liave been made desert, and more are being made 
desert anunally, through the destruction of the 
indigenous forests ; in ’Domarara the useful timher 
trees have all been removed from accessible regions, 
and no care or thought is given to planting^ others j 
from Trinidad wo have the same story in New 
Zealand there is not now a good Kauri jtine to be 
found near the coast, and I believe that the annals 
of almost every English colony would repeat the 
tale of wilful wanton waste and improvidence. On 
the other hand in France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Russia, the forests and waste lands 
are the subjects of devoted attention on the part 
of the government, and colleges, provided with a 
complete staff of accomplished professors, train 
youths of good birth and education to the duties 
of state foresters. Nor, in the case of Franco, is 
this practice confined to the mother conutvy: the 
Algerian forests are worked with scrupulous solici- 
tude, and the collections of vegetable produce from 
the French colonics in the permanent museum at 
Paris contain specimens winch abundantly testify 
that their forests are all diligently explored.’ 

This is a long quotation ; but it. is justified by 
the importance of the subject, and it is q_tiite- 
clear that we cannot go on much longer without a 
School of 'Forestry. Diligent students c.au liardly 
fail to be fortli coming, and when once they shail 
have proved thoms(iive.g efficient inspectors, the 
question of ‘ good ’ birth maybe left to take care 
of itself, 


The ancient sutiimor'litiuHO vvil,!) lnnki-n vunc, 

And rottins pillnrs where tlio wecHlIiIueH iwiuo 
And on a oohwehhc'il solibiry pam' 

In casi'inenti, fclial with I’nloui , niui* did ‘hiiu', 

And showed the seiisoius tlii'inu;!' eaeli tliiPudii'.; ;d.!Uii, 
Was writ in jnKgM-wiso ;i f.atin line, 

‘ I'-lic i’r<i/>.vl> i/liirMoiiiniiH and lieinu, 

* My Ursula ! the world ts full of wo.n’ 

It re.ad as ojtitapli aliovo the eivoi; 

Of human hopes, all lilhjhted as Ihe ; pace 
Around, whose wreak no hand vvas alo'lein'd 0i s;t\e : 
Yet that with tender nichuadndy pno-<.', 

A sermon in that bloonung desert pave 
To him whose soul had power enongh to traco 
In the lone scene, so desohite, so lotu*, 

Though man uphiiilds, God shapes the erow'tihig stmie. 

I spake the name a score of times ahnid, 

‘ Sweet Ursula,’ a source of joy and won ! 

Tlie glory of a life, the ligiifc allowed 
To make all nature flush with deeper piow. 

Tlniii light put oui.--Uion darkness then a, eloml 
And agony that nought hut Into eiiu lumw 
TIkj hitter memory of a Hweetiiews past, 

A gleam of Mumliiue all too bright to last. 

The lazy lilies gloamiid witii petals white 
Upon the laiol o’ernui with weeds und pfdgos, 

That once shone clear and fair m inirror brigld. 
With blue forget-me-nots on shelvinji hulgr-s, 

Where waler-ikigs iipreured their bnunein light, 

And the mnrsli-roallow <;rept along its edges 

But in tlio water face in face no iitore 
Btailed hiick as in the hapjder days of yore. 

Ah ! could the olden slonoH a story tell, 

How sweet a love-tale miglit they not reveal 

Of niystie Ursula, and what heiv’n 

In the foml hopes and doubts that lovtav: barl. 

Til! blighted by that .snrmwfnl farew.dl 
Tliat all the beiuity of the world did siool ; 
vShatteroil the rainbow in iVcr-li gatlu-reil ciond, 

■dnd changed tiie bridal robe to fiuiend aiiroud. 

I’eridiamv her mommieut this wildered opol, 

Teude.d liy Nature’s pilyiiig hand alone, 

For one by I'eiK-rations now forgot, 

To whom /((' reannl no jiroitd sepulchral stoiKi; 

But with I'lve’s jealousy he willed that not 
Another oka- her grave should make- his moan — 
But Im alonu thrmii'h liieroglyphlo bitmin, 

Bhould haunt the preeiimts of the loved one’s toiub. 

Ay, who can tell ! For Time, his seal hath set 
t)n life and all its secrets gone before : 

The hearts are ilead that never could forgot ; 

The hearts that live, but know the tale no more. 
Each hath its bitteruess o’er whielt to fret., 

Each hath its joys eidipsing those of yore ; 

To each its own sinaU worhl the real 
Outside of which is but a land of ilivaui;!. 

Yet still one loves to Unger Imre and mnr;i‘, 

And conjure up vague theories of the pai.!. ,• 

And hero a hanrl to trace ; and there In kwi; 

The touch of Iniintui life upon it e.-Nl ; 

And still for idle loitering make e\en‘e, 

And weave a talo of jnj'Hlery to the ia.-u. ; 

And in the old doserled ganlen liowons 
Find fairer blossoms than ’mon;e;t Lejided tlDwer,!, 
.Ic/nra Uoni'.uui. 
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Buyosi) the woods, yet half by woods ineloseil, 

A tangled wilderness of fair gnuvtli lay ; 

A spot where dreaming poet might liave dosetl 
Into the dawning of a fairy day ; 

For in its desolation wild vepoHod 
Something that pointed to a past more gay, 

Since hero and there one found the lingering trace 
Of caresoiae hands in the neglected place. 

The once trim walks were coated thick witli moss ; 
Dwarfed were the garden and their glow 
, From vivid crimson paled to fainter gloss 
Nigh broken sun-dial ; and the water’s flow 
Had ceased to murmur in the audont fo.s 3 , 

Whose slopes were now with purple thyme a-blow j 
And on the fragments of the crumbled wall 
The golden waff-flower stood like seneschal. 

The nut-trees made an arcliway overgrown, 

And midst the houghs the timid squirrel leapt j 
At eve the nightingale witli mcdlow tone 
Sang with the mourning wind a dirge that crept 
Into all hearts— until one heart more lono 
Than others, gathered up the strain and wept ; 

Nor knew if 'tworc half joy or wholly grief 
That in the sympathetic ciiord had found relief. 

■ The clouds sent flickering shadows o’or the gniss, 

As though some spectral life were there uiJStirred ; 
And as the fitful breezes onward pass, 

A 'murmur of strange voices might he heard, 

As though, some unseen quire were chanting mass. 
Echoed^ throughout the grove by plaintive ’bird ; 

■ And still the wanderer listening, asks for whom 
The wild Amen ! — For whom tho flowers did bloom ? 

:: : : ' ' ::: 
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It is indeed only by tbe prudentiar exercise of 
A WORD ON RIC.fI FOLKS, these inuviloges that society is held together and 
"Wk have never quite understood why among advanced m civilisation. It is very pleasant to 
preachers and moralists there should be such a see honest poverty decently struggling with cir- 
sweeping douunciation of riches. The rich man cumstancos, and inaiiilaining a good character 
i.s called all tliat is had. The poor man — no amid.st adversity ; but wo deny altogether that 
matter that ho had been a spendthrift — is pre- poverty alone is synonymous with virtue, and to 
ecriptively an ill-used saint, for whom not bo held up as inoritovions. Without riches even 
enough can bo done. The older notions on the comparatively small, little good can bo done, 
subject perhaps originatc'd in the i’act that riches Wealth — meaning by that a surplus o£ gains 
were too fre(][iicnl,ly accniuuhited by robbery and beyond wbat are rerpiircd for daily subsistence — 
oppression ; which is not unlikely, for until this is obviously the sonree of universal comfort, 
day in certain eastern cuuntriofi, of Avhich Turkey Money is above all things potential. It hires 
i.s a luminous example, riches are usually a result la])uur, gives the employment which so many 
of sonie sort of extortion, if not actual violence, stand iu artsed of. It sets up manufacto.ries, 
Ami if so, we need not woajdor that the poor were orgaui.ses railways, puts ships on the ocean, pays 
reckoned among the oppressed and specially vvmrthy for inacluneay, builds and improve.? towns, schools, 
of compassion. and churches, encourages learning, enlarges pro- 

However the ancient opiirions regarding riches cesses of husbandry with a view to ever-increasing 
originated, it is surely full tinuj that new and demands for food. The most skilful and willing 
more rational views were entertained, or at least workman, when placed in a country without money 
professed, on the subject. In Western Europe, wherewith to employ him, is as holple.ss in the 
men do not now go about plundering and oppress- atterupt to realise the wages of labour as the merest 
ing by ;u’nied force, as in the days of old. The savage. Iu short, it is clear that before work can 
poorest arc protected by the law. As a general be given, there mirst in some measure be an accu- 
rule, riches are accumulated by a course of patient miilation of capital, or in plain language savings, 
industry, and the reputedly wealthy are among in the hands of a part of the community, 
the most careful iu setting the example of doing Such being the case, how ab,surd does it seem to 
good. Of course our mixed state of society is disparage money, as if it were souicthiug sinful and 
not without instances of wealth being realised by dangerous. As well disparage man-power, horse- 
jobbery, by fraudulent exidults among speculators, power, stcam-powei’, or any other power. As a 
.But Ihese are exception, s which, a wise man. does force, money is neither hurtful nor hcnelicial, 
not fa.sl(‘U upon, except to point the moral, that neither had nor good iu itself. All depends on the 
ill-gotteu riches seldom last loi\g, and that their way in which it is used or directed. Gunpowder can 
}K'ws(‘.ssui-s are anything but respected. Why then blast a quarry and. bring forth stone,s wdth which a 
persist in holding up the wealthy to reprobation'/ liospital maybe built; but the same gunpowder 
"^rhe truth is, the cry is little bettor than, a sham, in the hands of the Ru.s,sians or Turks can blow 
'■.rii.e very preachers who talk reproachlully and thousands of men izito eternity in a .single day. 
war ni ugly of riches, scddoiu fail to be as zealous A rich man, if he be unselfish, has in lii,s wealth 
ill the pursuit of riches as their ncighhoiu'.s. And the power of making his fellow-creatures less 
in this no one can rationally blame them. Every coarse, le,gs depraved, and as a consequence, less 
man within his proper culling is entitled a.s a miserable. From the vantage-ground of high 
matter oJ' duty to himself and tho.sc dependent position he can fight a chivalrous battle for the 
<m him i.o use all legitimate means for bettering afilicted and him that hath no hcljjer. ITis good 
his condition, and, if possible, increasing in wealth, example will have far more eilect than that of a 
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Wlierevcr the English rule extends, with the 
exception of India, the same apathy, or at least 
inaction, prevails. Iir South Africa, according to 
the colonial botanist’s report, luiUiona ^ of acres 
have been made desert, and more arc being made 
desert annually, through the destruction of the 
indigenous foreste ; in l)eniarara the useful timber 
trees have all been removed from accessible regions, 
and no care or thought is given to planting^ others ; 
from Trinidad we have the same story in New 
Zealand there is not now a good Kauri pine to be 
found near the coast, and I believe that the annals 
of almost every English colony would repeat the 
tale of wilful wanton waste and improvidcuco. On 
the other hand in France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Russia, the forests and waste lands 
are the subjects of devoted attention on tlio part 
of the government, and colleges, provided with n 
complete staff of accomplished professors, train 
youths of good birth and education to the duties 
of state foresters. Nor, in the case of Franco, is 
this practice confined to the mother country: the 
Al"erian forests are worked with scrupulous solici- 
tude, and the collections of vogetablo prodne-e from 
the French colonies in tlie permanent museum at 
Paris contain specimens which abundantly testify 
that their hjrests are all diligently explored,’ 

This is a long quotation ; but it is justilied by 
the importance of the subject, au.d it is quite 
clear that we cannot gn on much longer without a 
School of 'Forestry, Diligent students can hardly 
fail to he forthcoming, and when once they shall 
have proved thcnusiilves efficient inspectors, the 
question of ‘good’ birth may bn left to take care 
of itself. 


THE DESHllTEP GARDEN. 

BevoJU) UiQ wood.s, yet luilf l)y whoiIm inelosod, 

A tangled, wilderness of fair growth lay ; 

A spot whore (Iroaming ijoot lui.ght have doscit 
Into the dawning of a iViiry day ; 

Eor in its desolation wiki roposwl 
Something that poiulod to a past luoro gay, 

Since here and there one fotnid the lingering trace 
Of cftresome hands in tlie nagloctod place. 

The once trim walks were coated' thick wiUi moss j 
Dwarfed were the garden roses, and their glow 
. Erotn vivid crimson paled to hunter gloss ' 

Nigh hroken smi-dial ; and the water’s flow 
Had ceased to murnmi' in the ancient foss, 

■Whose slopes were now with purple thyme a-hlow ; 
And on the fragments of the crumbled wall 
The golden wall-flower stood like sonoschal. 

Tlio nnt-treos made an archway overgrown, • 

And midst the houghs the timid squirrel leapt ; 

At eve tlie nightingale with mellow tone 
Sang with the mourning wind a dirge that crept 
Into all hearts — until one heart more lone ■ 

Than other.s, gathered up the strain and wept ; 

Nor knew if ’fiwere half joy or wholly grief 
That in the sympathetic chord had found relief. 

- The clouds sent llickering shadow,s o’er the gras.s, 

AS: though some spectral life were there iipsibirred ; 
And as the fitful breezes onward pass, 

A murmui- of strange voices might bo heard, 

As though some unseen quire wero’chantihg mass. 
Echoed^ throughout the grove by plaintive .bird ; 

And still the wanderer listening, asks for Svhoiu 
The wild Amen 1— -Eor whom the flowers did bloom ? 


The ancient Humiucr-houHO wilJi |)n)!vi>)i vane, 

And rotting pillars where the wanaUiine;: twine ; 

And on a eobweldieil soli l a ry pane 
In casenmnb, that with coIoui'h uiice did hIuhc', 

And showed tlu: seaHrais Ihnmgh .mch dilhwing stain, 
Was writ in Jagghd-wiao ii batiii line. 

‘N/c tranxif, nhriavoniil! aiul beb-u, 

‘My Ursula ! the world in full of \wn;. 

I'fc read as epitaph ahove Uie gra\t; 

Of human hopes, nil blighted as tlio epnei' 

Around, whoso wreck no Inimt was Kiretehed In save ; 
Yet that with tender laolanohnly grace, 

A sermon in that hlomuiug desmt g;i\c 
To him whose soul had power eiicmidi tu iraci; 

In the lono scene, so desolate, so lone, 

Though man upbuilds, God shapes tlie (a'owniiig .stiine. 

I spake the name a .score of times aloud, 

‘ Sweet Ursulii,’ a source of joy ami wof. ! 

The glory of a life, the liglit allowed 
To juuko all uatiire flush with deeper glow. 

Then light put out — then darkness • then a dund 
And iigony that nought hut love can kmnv ■ 

The hilbm mommy of si swetittiess puni,, 

A gleam of sumihLuo all loo iuiglit to Ifod, 

The lazy lilies gleninod with jteials white 
ITptiu the pool o’orrun with weeds smtl si'dgo?i, 

Tliat cmee shone <;lear iiutl fair an mirror bright, 
With blue forget- mc-iiots on shelving ledges, 

Where waUirdlags uprearod their haiuiore llglil, 

Ami thn m.'ir.sh'mallow orojit along its etiges — 

But ill the w'utei' faco to fm‘c no inero 
yinikid back as in tlio liitppicr days of yore. 

Ah J could tlio olden stones a story tell, 

JIow Kwoeii a lovn-lalo might they not rovt’al 

Of mystio llrHulii, and what hefell 

■fn the fond hiqie-saiui douhts that lover.-; I’eid, 

Till blighted by tliat iiorrowfu! farewell 
That ;iH tlie beauty of ihe W'mid did ole d ; 

.Shattered the raiuiiow in iVoJi gathenel ehmd, 

And ediiinged the liridal robe in ftnimal rlirmid, 

IVrehaime lu-r moimnient ihis sviidered i.poi,, 

Tended by Nature, 'n pilylii-,' hand alone, 

Eor one ly gmier.'itions Jjo-vv forgot, 

To wbom /(>' reared no proud .si'puietiral stone ; 

But with lovc’,“! jealousy lie willed that not 
Another o’er her grave .should laako his numn-— 

But he alouo through hieroglyphic idwun, 

.Should hjuint tlic preeinuta of the loved oticV, tomb. 

Ay, who can tell ! For Time his ,?cal hath sot 
On life and all its sern-ets gone befortf ; 

The hearts fire dead that iiever could forget ; 

The hearts that live, but know the tale no more. 
Each hath its ItiiteniesH o’m- which to fref, 

Eaoh hath its joys (Silipsing llmsc of yore ; 

To each its own smuil workl tin' real seems, 

Outside of wluch k but a land of divoms. 

Yet fitUl one loves to liiigor liero ami mit:,e, 

And conjure up vague theories of iIk” jurd ; 

And hero a hand to trace ; ujkI then' fo in.so 
Tlio touch of human life iipcm it ea .t ; 

Ami still for idle loitering main.' exeii;-i', 

And weave a tale of mystery to tlm ; 

And in the old deserted giuden liowi-r.- 
Find fliirer hlossoins than ’inoii,'p.t (.'uded flower, e 
.JuuA Goi.o.'inm 
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It is imieed only by tlie prudential exercise of ■ 
A W 0 E D ON E I G II If 0 L K S. these privileges that society is held together and 
Wb have never qiute understood why among advanced in civilisation. It is very pleasant to 
preachers and moralists there should bo such a see honest poverty decently struggling with cir- 
sweeping denunciation of riches. The ricli man cumstances, and maijitaiuing a good character 
is called all that is bad. The poor man — no amidst adversity ; but wo deny altogether that 
matter that he had been a spendthrift — is pre- poverty alone is synoiryiuons with virtue, and to 
scriptivedy an ill-used saint, for whom not be held irp as meritorious, ‘Without riches even 
enough can be done. The older notions on the comparatively suiall, little good can be done, 
srrbjoct perhaps originaUid. in the fact that riches Wealth — meaning by that a surplus of gains 
were too frequently accumulated by robbery and beyond what are required for daily snb.5isteuoe — 
oppression; which is not unlikely, for until this is obviously the source of uuiversal comfort, 
day in certain eastern countries, of which Turkey Money is above all tilings potential It hires 
is a lununous example, riches are usually a result labour, gives the euqjloyiuent which so many 
of some sort of extortion, if not actual violence, stand in need of. It sets up maim factories, 
And if so, we need not Avonder that the poor Avero organises railways, puts ships on the ocean, pays 
reckoned among the oppressed and specially Avorthy for machinery, builds and improves towns, schools, 
of compassion. and churches, encourages learning, enlarges pro- 

HoAvoAmr the ancient opinions regarding riches cesses of husliaudry Avith a augav to ever-increasing 
originated, it is surely full time that new and demands for tbod. The most skilful and Avilling 
more rational views Avero entertained, or at least Avorkman, Avhen placed in a country Avithout money 
professed, on the subject. In "iVestern Europe, whcreAvitli to employ him, is as helpless in the 
men do not noAv go about plundering and opiircss- attempt to realise the Avages of labour as the merest 
ing by armed force, as in the days of old. The saAmge. In short, it is clear that before Avork can 
jioorest are protected by the law. As a general be given, there must in some measure he an accu- 
rule, riches are accumulated by a course of patient mulation of capital, or iu plain language savings, 
iudustiy, and the reputedly wealthy are among iu the hands of a part of the community, 
the most careful iu setting the exaniplo of doing Such being the case, how absurd docs it seem to 
good. Of course our mixed state of society is disparage mouey, as if it were something sinful and 
not Avithout instances of Avoalth being realised by dangerous. As well disparage man-poAver, horse- 
jobbery, by fraudulent exploits among speculators. power, stcam-poAVor, or any other pou'er. As a 
^ But IIk'so are excepLion.s Avhieh a wise niau does force, money is neither hurtful nor bonolicial, 
not fasten nj)on, except to point the moral, that noithor bad nor good in itself. All depends on the 
ill-gotten riches seldom last long, and tliat their Avay in which it is used or directed. CliuipoAA’der can 
])o.;s(issors are anything bid; res]iected. Why then blast a quarry and bring forth stones Avith Avhich a 
persist Iji holding uj> the Avealthy to reprobation '! hospital may be built ; but the same gunpoAvder 
Tbe truth is, tiie cry is little better than a sham, in the hands of the Eussians or Turks can bloAV 
The very preachers Avho talk reproachfully and thousands of men into eternity in a single clay. 
Avaruiiigly of riches, seldom fail to be as zealous A rich man, if he be unselEsh, has in his Aveallh 
iu the pursuit of riches as their neighbours. And the poAA^er of making his felloAV-creatiires less 
in this no one can rationally blame them. Every coarse, loss depraved, and as a cousecpience, less 
man Avithin lus proper calling is entitled as a- miserable, Erom the vairtage-ground of high 
nuitter of <Uity to himself and those dependent jjosition he can fight a chivalrous battle for the 
on him l.u use all legitimate moans for bettering alllicted and him that hath no helper, llis good 
his condition, and, if possible, increasing in Avealtli. example Avill have far more elfect than that of a 
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poorer man. His influence, if directed to good 
and inevciful objects, is as powerful for good sis 
tiiat of the selli.«h ricli man is for the reverse. 
‘Hobody should be rich,’ said Goethe, ‘but those 
who uudoratand it.’ But when a man owns grace- 
fully autl usefully, -what good may ho not do in 
the way of opening a path tor others, and giving 
them access to whatever civilising agencies he may 
himself possess ! Therefore wo can understand 
liow both religion and i)liilanthrupy may treat 
■with respect and even with reverence the motto, 

‘ Put money in thy purse.’ May we not even say 
tluit it is the desire to ‘get on’ and to become rich 
! that prevents our smldug into barbarism ? 

‘There is always a reason in the man’ says 
Emerson, ‘for his good or had fortune, and so in 
making money,’ ’This rule is not without excep- 
tions, fox now and then people do become rich by 
lucky or even by dishonest ‘hits;’ noveiThelcss 
money is in. the main repre.scntative. kSIigw im*. a 
man who has made fifty thousand pounds, and I 
will shew you in that man an equivalent of (.‘iicrgy, 
attention to detail, trustwovLlduesa, punctuality, 
professional knowledge, good addroa.s, coiinuou- 
sense, and other marketable qualitie.s. The farmer 
1 respects his yellow sovereign not unnaturally, for 
i it declares with all the solemnity of a sealed and 
stamped document that for a certain length of time 
he rose at six o’clock each morning to oversee his 
labourers, that he patiently waitcd..upc)u seasonable 
weather, that ho understood buying and selling. 

■ To the medical man, his foe .servo.s as a medal 
to indicate that he was brave enough to face 
small-pox and other infections di.seascr,*, and his 
self-respeiit is .Ibstercd thereby. TJkj baiTistev’s 
brief is marked with the price of his legal know- 
ledge, of his eloquence, or of hi.s ln*av(s enduiunce 
during a period of hope-deferred briftfIt.'Ksuo.«s. 

But besides its usei‘uiue.ss and its being tlio re- 
presentative of sterling qualities, the gohien smile 
of Dame Portuiin is to bo sought for the invalii- 
j able privilege of being independent, or at least being 
out of the horrid incumbrance of indebtedness. 
A man in. debt i.s so far a slave ; while it is com- 
paratively easy for one possessed of ten thousand 
per annum to he true to his word, to he a man of 
honour, to have the courage of his opinions. When 
a man or Avomau is driven to the wall, the chances 
of goodness .surviving self-re.spect and the loss of 
public e.stcem arc frightfully diminished. But 
while striving to escape from the phy.sical suf- 
fering and the luoutal and moral disadvantages 
that attend the lot of poverty, we should admit to 
oxxrselves the fact, that -there are hardly les.s dis- 
advantages and temptations ready to make u.s 
miserable, if-we are not on our guard after attain- 
ing, to a reasonable amount of wealth. 

In a meeting assembled to make arrangements for 
Mr Moody’s last preaching campaign in London, 
. one of the speakers expressed his hope that Mr 
Moody Ayoiild ‘ do-, something for the miserable 
poor of L6ndpn.’ ‘ I shall try and do so,’ was the 
• prcacheTs reply ; ‘ and I hope also to he able to 


do something for the tuiHcrabbi rich.’ ‘The mise.r- 
able rich!’ Some would Lbiuk the expression 
almost a contradiction in term.s, but it Is not; for 
the rich, Avhile ])UHs:cs.!';i)ig the, mean;',, ns Ave liave. 
alreaily said, of doing vast gund, liave iieverUi.ole.s;:', 
many things to render Ihem, Amli:i,|)py, 

Great AAuailth is a heavy burden; tlu>. lift! of a 
rich peer being described as ‘made. like, tiie life of 
an attorney by tlic extent of his jillairs.’ Evert 
their mo.st clierisltcd nieaM of tmiy 

become the pos.«ibilities of A'oxatiou to tlie, rieh. 
Some may think it is a fine thing to l)e a landlord,: 
hut there is hardly any ]')ositiim mom irksome. 
There is no end of trouble Avitli tenants. The 
sanre thing Avith servants. People wdin have many 
seiwauts are sometime.^ worse served than tlui.-e 
who have only one ; fur Avhat is ovm’v (.tne.'s 
bu.sinc!s.s is nobody’,?, and each indivis.lual sia-vaui; 
is ready with the aUHWer: ‘Oli, that is not its, 
my departnujut,’ AA'lieu asked to do anyiJung. 
The mure valuable is your horse, the grea.ier ia 
your anxiety about his knee.?, .!t is proverbially 
diflicult for a lady to bo ‘nu.stress of herself tliongli 
china fall but if the sound of broken ildf rises 
from the kitchen, ‘Another ]>]ate’ isher iu<riir«re,nt 
remark. The hid: is, every ut'.w possesiuou bi'come.'^ 
an a(ldi,tional sometliing to be looked after, tmd 
adds almost us miudi tu our anxiety as it di)es io 
our comfort. There is sound philosophy in the 
an.sAvev a king is related, to Jiave 'ifiveu to oiuA <'jf 
his stable-boys, when meeting him one luorniug Im 
asked him : ‘ Well, hoy, AV'hat do you do ? What do 
they pay you?’ ‘I in the stable,’ replied 
the lad ; ‘but I Jiavo notldng excojit vi!,Tua,l;; anil 
clothes.’ ‘ Be co,ntiiul;,’ replied llie .king ; ‘ ,i. bavt’; 
no more.’ 

Occasionally there cast up iu our snuial eircb^ 
rich .I'olk.s in, an un)ia])py slatti of cytiiei.sm. They 
are at a l(»ss Avbal, to do with their moiit-'y. In 
making their will they dcuu)U.si.rate !ill sorbi 
of wluiusiealiti(!s, laissiug over any reeognitiiui, 
of thc'ir olde.sb and uiu.st fle-;erving IViend-i, and 
leaving their meaua in some odd iashiou AAdiitdi 
everybody laughs at. In such histauces it iu 
curiou-s tu note the anguish they experience iu 
I'jeing asked to assist iu charitaldo contrihutinns. 
In Dr Guthrie’s Antobiugraphy there is a good 
illustration of this uuha]q)y slate of cynicitm', 
into which the ricli arc prone to fall. I'luire bo 
relates how, in a winter of extratirdhiary .'swerlh , 
he made an appeal to a lady avUo had .suceoub'.:. 
to a qirodigious fortune, on hohalf of tbe r-larviu;^ 
poor of his 'parirdi. fji. doing so he bad nn^j^y 
sanguine hope of .success. On being lu la-md tiuj 
her room, she turned round, and fduiAving ic !' fid.n 
spare figure, and a face tluit looked us iJ' it hud 
been cut out of mahogany, griinied ami, said ; ‘ i 
am sorry to see ye. Wliut do you wuul, ! 
suppose ypu are liore seeking ):a!I(u.-r ‘’['hi': very 
thing I have come fur,’ iva.s Lite Doc.i.ord frank 
reply. Her nc.xt remark (lamonstraifil how littli- 
poAver her riches had of conferring luippineH.s ; 
and Avith all her wealtii of flatterers, Avhut a pour, 
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lonely, ■ desolate, miserable creiiture this possessor society. On these considerations, what a farce is 
of^ more than a million sterlinL? was. ‘ Ah ! ' she that silly declamation against the possession of 
said, ‘ there is nohody comes to see me or seek I’iches, in Avhich certain orders of i^crsons are 
me j but it’s money, the money they are after.’ indiscreetly pleased to indulge ! 

We are glad to be able to relate that tbis miser- 

ably ricli old lady gave to Dr Gutbrie fifty pounds FROM DAWN TO SUNSET, 
for the poor — an act which we hope shed a gleam Ev ‘Alahtbu aniKiii;.’ 

of sunshine into her dark life. 

It comes pretty much to this, that with riches 
there are sundry drawbacks, and that rich peoifie CHxVra'EU ins KK'i’H, 

are sonietimes as much to he pitied as envied. All The morning after Kingston’s arrival and after 
know the sharp penalties exacted by nature from ^^^^ir early breakfast, Deborah followed her father 
' •• - ■ ■ ’’fe is the pursuit into his ‘ den he was already equipped for riding, 

WeaUb fdvM and was drawing on his gloves. 

, . . ‘ Late hours suit thee not, Deb j thoir ’rt looking 

in proportion to p^le, my Rose.’ 

a ixseiul purpose. Un- tp enow. But father, I donT want 

miserable yo^j to take yourself away to-day ; dt seems 
seiy is due to tliemselves. They unmannerly to King.gton. He will not care for 
' ' uties lor doing good my dull company alone. Do stay, my father !’ 

‘ ’ arms round his "neck. 

of 'his time in the I ‘ Why, this is a new request 1 Thou ’rt , safe from 
other lovers while King is with thee. Pshaw I little 
one, I must go ; I have pressing business. King 
will be proud to hear thee company. He raves 
about thee. Take him to the vicarage, or to ride,’ 


m THREE PARTS. — PART II. 


those whose only business in lil 
of niercdy personal gratifications, 
importance and satisfaction only 
its being administered to 
har -ily, as has been said, there 
! rLa ; but their mis 

have failed to see the vast caps ^ ^ 

with which they have been charged. A wealthy She put her_ 
person who spends the bulk of his time i’' ‘ Whv. tlii 

cruelties of pigeon-shooting, or in some 
‘sport’ connected with the coarse, wholesale 
destruction of innocent creatures, can he called 
neither a great nor a good man. At Lest, we can 
estimate him as an accomplished gamekeeper. 

Luckily, and influenced by the wide expiansion send King aw 
of modern ideas, the rich, in, the main, rise above to ye. Ye ’rt 
pialtry gratilications. There is pbviously an ‘ Indeed I 
immense outgrowth in the generous distribution 
of wealth. In innumerable cases, tlio rich have a 
■ difficulty in deter mining how to ex])eud their s^o ^De 

money in a way tliat -will prove beneficial. The themselves a 
question, ‘ To whom or to ivhat cause shall 1 uigenlly pre; 
contribute money?’ must bo a very anxious one beartliemcoi 
to conscientious men of w'calth, ‘ How are we to r)eborab pi 
measure,’ we may suppose rich men to ask, ‘the ‘Wliatwillyi 
relative utility of charities ? And then political for llowoi 
economists are down upon us if by mistake wo 
help those who might have helped themselves. It 
is easy to talk against our extravagance ; tell ns tood foo 
rather how to spend our money as becomes on 

Clmstiaus ; ’ that is to say, for the greatest good of there wais no 
the greatest number. The fact is, riches must now that upturnec 
be considered by all good men as a distinct pro- Kingston, 1 
fessnion, with responsibilities no less onerous tbari ‘Well, I thou 
those of other professions. And this very difficult 7®^? 
husiness ought to be learned by studying social 
sciemee, and (.itherwiso with as much care as the iiemtcnt 
proles, sioiis of divinity, law, and medicine arc your 

learned. Were the rich in this way to accept and opi hauiits • i 
prepare themselves for the duties of their high romped, Kiiig, 
calling, no one woiibl grumble, because in the ‘Ye speak'iike a gramlmother, ’"said Kingston, as 
nature of things money tends continually to full they went down the Jong gallery together. ‘ The 
into the hands uf a few large; capifcali.sts. good old days j And what are these ? You arc a 

Tins value of riche.s, then, <l(ipends on the use child as yet. J truly have cares and troubles,’ 

that is made of tbem. No doubt, as biuted at, ‘ You have not ! ” Deborah gazed iqi at bimwitli 

they are often abused by the thoughtless, the dis- her clear eyes, reproachful, yet hushing, ‘ Every- 
sulute. But look at the many gi’and results of thing comes to your hand,’ said she : ‘ work, travel, 

, properly employed wealth ! Goiisider what Is daily honours, a ladye-love. Ye have all that life can 
being eflected in our ow,n country alone by the offer, and yet are not content.’ 

ben(;li.',cnce of wealthy individuals. Wli at number ‘Content? No; I am not.’ Kingston stopped, 

of cliaritiv,s supported, what churches built, what and gazed at the ‘ Mistress Mary Flemyng ’ whose 
school.; ,sct on loot, what vast enterprises of a use- picture hung above them. ‘Hero is our aiicestres.*^, 
lul kind entered into for the general benefit of Deb, the “ beautiful Mary Flemyng.” She resembles 
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you. TIio same eyes, the same trick o’ the eyelitls, 
the same jtllOGki!l'^^ wiiching smile. Here she is, 
hut seveiiteeu, unwed still, but her fate is hang* 
ing over her. At eighteen, she was married to ah 
oh.l rich rake. She went mad in time, and they 
tell us, “ died young the best thing slie couM do. 
Why, she had better have kept her name oj’ 
.Fleming, for she had a sad life of it Bnt sho had 
u soft, tame, yielding nature ; there was excuse for 
her. Tlie Fleming fortunes too were at a perilous 
low ehb ; and it is needful ever and anon to saerillce 
a bud off the parent stem to mend thc_fortune.s of 
the house. That was arranged. What is the worth 
of beauty but to win gold ? TAy beauty, poor 
Mary Fleming, won a fortune ; thy .sweetness and 
worth were .sold to the highe.st bidder ! It was for 
thy kindred’s sake. Truly, it was a noble act ! ’ 

‘ Who told you thisT asked Deborah, gazing 
gravely np at her beautiful ancestress with a 
heightemed colour and iuttmse interest. ‘ I never 
heard the tale. 0 yes ; surely I heard it long long 
ago, and thought it -was a wicked aet of hers. For 
had .she not another lover—one th.at she really 
loved, young and noble T 

Kingston laughed cynically. ‘ 0 yes, hut poor. 
What was that'l A Victim more or less never 
nrattered. There wore a dozen went to the dogs for 
hr. She looks like it— -doesn’t sho 1 Tliat invin- 
cible spirit of coquetry could never have been 
mienched : it lurks in lior eyes, on her lips. She 
deserved her fate.’ 

‘ Kingston, you are hard and cruel. Success has 
not swcmtencd you. I respect poor Mary Fleming !’ 

‘Because yon would have done likewise!’ he 
asked, gazing down into her eyes fiercely and .sar- 
donically. 

Half angered, .she fau-ned away, yet with a smile 
that was full of tender trouble, teiulerne.s.s .sweet 
and strange. Jiingstou inooded over tliat sinih*, 
and liked it not. That smile would seem to .shew 
that Deborah had a lover. ’Who was Dcil>orah’.s 
favoured lover ! King.'iton even rememhored 1,he 
daisy long ago. They had nut another word to 
say till they Kjached the garden, ’riiere lay the 
quaint liower-borders, Kmelliug of a thousand 
sweets, where bees anil butterllie.s made np the 
jewels, and many a darting dragon-fly. And away 
in the background stretched cool and deep green 
woods, and a green path of tender .sbade, w'here 
stood a rustic seat. Oh, such a seat for lovers ! 
And the tall bright foxglove reared its dappled 
bells about the gloom. iCingstori’s dreaming eyes 
took all in nncon,scjously, while Deborah cut and 
piled up a blooming heap of flowers. 

‘ Is o\v wo have done,’ she said. ‘ I must go and 
arrange them. Mistress Dinnagc arranges ’beauti- 
fully.’ 

‘ Don’t go in, Deh ; the sun thaws me. I am 
cold. Feel my hand. I thought I was to be 
shewn the “ old haimts 

Deborah hlusheil. ‘ 0 ye.s,’ she answered 
hiUTiedly, avoiding his eyes again. ‘ The flowers 
must die, then, King.’ 

‘ Let them ! A thousand flowers have had their 
reign at Enderby in these two year.s, and millions 
more will bloom and die before I see Enderby 
again ! ’ He spoke hurriedly, emphatically. 

Deborah gazing up at him, turned pale, ‘What ! 

Ray). Deb, sweet heart j I can come here no 
more. Ask me not why. I can tell you — nothing,’ 


L---- 


‘ Oh, I like not to bciir you talk like this, King, 
You had a bright gay Kjtirib once. I live in an 
atmosphere where, it is true, all h briglit and 
he.'Uitiful and homo-like, and but f.oo dear ! Yet 
I feel it is volcanic bind ; and heneatb our (bet, 
King, I hear the thundcf-muttin-iuga ; and aliove. 
our "heads, King, it .seenw In me tfu're ofteii rise 
clouds black jw night ; Ibr yo know hrny it i.s witli, 
us. But to your coming I looked for comfort. 
In father’s ami. Charlie’s faces 1 ol'tmi find paleues.s,_ 
ajtprehension, gloom, through ail their look.s of 
love for me ; and a foreboding chills my heart. 
But you were never wont to he .like, this. .INTow it 
seems to me your looks portend just such gloom 
and my.stery. Ye are sad; you lire not your, self. 
What ails you? Is there no lasting sunshine in 
life!’ 

‘ Kot in yours, Deh, unless matt cm take tniothcr 
turn with you. Things are dark, with your father, 
my little one. He has told me unicli. ’.hor one 
thing, I thank CJod, Deborah, that you have 
I'cAwed the Lincoln bait they tempt you witli. 
Listen to no one who may luru you to .sudi utter 
ruin. I know that man now. Ifou were better 
dead than Mistress biinohiir.’ 

‘ No fear of that.--’But shall we indeed be ruined, 
.Kingston ! ’ 

‘Things look dark. Could ye h{^ar to lose 
Enderby, De,b!’ 

‘ Lose Enderby ! ’ Her paling lips showtal that 
the girl . had never contemplated that. ‘ Nay ; I 
know not how to hear it. Is it .sure ! ’ 

‘ No ; but I ‘thought it best to pre.jxmj you for 
any anun'gency. Ileavou grant you juay have 
some, one to take care of you in this uncertain 
future ! ' 

‘I have a father and brother,’ exeluiiued 
Dehorali proudly. 

JCijig.ston laughed wdth some bitte.rne.w. ‘Ay, 
you have.’ 

‘ Have ye aught to say againsf, theiu !’ 

King.sloii glanced willi liis old raillery iit the 
.(lushed cheeks ;uul (!u.shiiig eyes. ‘ 1 d.are not s.-iy 
it, if I had. 'Let I wisli 1 could get 'hold of that 
fellow Charlie ; I miglit In-iiig him to re.-uon, if I 
could find him out.’ 

‘He will come when ho knows that you uro 
here.’ 

Kingston doubted this in his own tnind, 

‘ Dear edd Enderby 1’ mirttered Kingston, as they 
strolled up the winding woodland path. ‘ VFith no 
home of my own, here T have always fuiuid one. 
It is our home, ’Did). Cair rve lea\'e it ! Can we ! 
I never thought it wa.s so de.ar till now.’ 

Deborah did not answer. Her hn-ast was 
heaving tunmlLuoiisly. He saw that she waii 
weeping silently and biUi'vly. She sal, down on 
the ahnibhery seat, and King.stoji walked .slowly 
mi. He soon rotuvued, guessing rightly that 
Mistress Fleming would, bo jn’oitdly luirsidf again. 

Deborah and King.slon .s,aw not nnudi mine of 
each other that day till they rode together iu the 
evening. It happened that' Mistress Diimage stood 
by her father’s side and watched them. 

‘They make a pretty cuuph.',,’ said old , Iordan 
through his smoke, ‘lle’.s more her mulch than 
Master Sinclair. ’Twould be a sin and sliainr* to 
mve pretty Lady Deb to hini. ’W'liy, .Mfistur 
Charlie would run him tlirougb first ! ’ 

‘That he would; and so would she, father, 
bless ye ! Yo don’t yei know our Lady Du’b, if 
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you tirink such a thought. See him go out 
through thig^ gate, father, times on time, the old 
sharp fox ! his ej'-es glowering, as he could murder 
me. Tie has caught it ihc7i ; and I have well-nigh 
laughed in his face. I hate the cuiming had old 
man, with his tall hectoring air. I wish Master 
(JharJio Avouid horsewhip him soundly.’ 

Old Jordan chuckled over liis pipe, glorying 
in the sjurit of Mistress Diunage, ‘ Ay, ay ; I 
Avish he avouH, Meg. Young giant! Many’s the 
time I’ve hossAvhipped he. He’d luirgh in my 
■face for my paiAis noAvd 

That night tlie tAVO girls were in their favourite 
AA’-alk, Avhiie Sir Vincent and Kingston Avere indoors. 

‘ I shall owe you a grudge, Mistress Dinnage.’ 

‘myjV 

‘ For leaving me all day Avith my cousin i 
Kingston.’ I 

‘ i Avould have yc ho together ! ’ 

‘ This is irot like you. Can it end hut in misery ? 
Oh, the Fates send liim soon aAvay from Enderby ! 
Meg, he likes nic Avell — far better than he did 
formerly ; but oh, man-like, lie Avouhl fain get the 
better o’ my heart hy fair fair Avords.’ 

‘And Avliy?’ cried Mistress Dinnage iinpetu- 
OAisly. ‘To hold and cherish it! What is this' 
Mistress Blanchodower 1- Can she compare Avith 

thee Would ho linger here’ 

‘Hush, hush! lie is betrothed. WhenheAvods, 
thou and I Avill run aAvay aud hide till it is all 
gone by. My heart will nob break, sweet ; do not 
think it. I am too prond.’ 

They wrung hands ; and htistress Diuimgc sped 
away like a deer, for King ’Fjcjming’s tall figure 
emerged from the garden-door iu tliei Avail, 

* Plotting, plotting ! ’ he said, ‘ Aly pretty con- 
spirators ! I Avish I had caught you in it. That 
was Mistress Dinnage, I knoAv her pace. How 
is it that the pretty lassie is not Avedded out o’ 
harm’s way ? ’ 

‘ Because Mistress Diimago only AA'eds for love.’ 

‘ So she lives to do mischief. 0 Deb ! look, 
there Avas the daisy-scene! There lay yon, .and 
there stood I, Deb, I Avould give AAp all the good 
o’ my years of toil to be a boy again ! ’ 

The blush had not faded from Deborah’s face 
when he looked at her. ‘We all feel that,’ she 
responded. ‘ Hoav yoiA did tease me, King ! ’ 

He smiled. ‘ I should love to tease thee now, 
if I had ease of mind. GiAm me your haird, Deb. 
Now climb, and gather that rose, and give it me 
Avith a gracious grace, as I saw you giA^e to another.’ 

‘ I never climbed, thougb. Will this not content 
yon, blaster Flemhig 'i ’ 

‘Nay, the highest, the highest! the “Kose of 
Endcrhy.” 1. avus blind, I Avtia stone-blind! I 
never (aired for ro,se.s ; the taste comes too late, A 
student’s life kills joy, aud men groAv blind iu 
burroAving iu book's.’ 

‘ Well, there ! Gan your old Wind eyes see that ? 
I will fasten it in your coat. — Nay, you shall not, 
Kingston Fleming I ’ Deborah .started back, with 
all her fiery soul blazing iu her eyes, for Kingston 
Avould fain liave dmvu her to him aud thanked 
her Avith a kiss. She plucked the rose to atoms and 
scatUued it in the night air. ‘vSonie maidens 
might thiidv thi.g cousinly of you ; not I, I Avill 
not abide this familiarity.’ 

His lace looked pule and changed in the moon- 
light. ‘Have I oll'eiided you, Deborah'! Can I 


not even be your brother— for love of the olden 
time ? Nay, see me ! Look on me, Deb ; I haA'-e 
need of pity. Do ye not see I am in trouble ? ’ 

All the girl’s pasision A'anished ; she drew near 
and laid her hands in his ; she felt those strong 
hands trembling like leaves in the Avind. 

‘In trouble," King ?’ she asked tenderly and 
piteously, with her sweet face upturned. ‘ Ye are 
ever hinting this ; yet never win the courage to 
tell me where this trouble lies. Trust Deborah 
Fleming ! She is the receiver of troubles ; .she is 
used to them. Deborah Fleming can prove a truer 
sister to you, perchance, than by idle Avord-s and 
caresses.’ 

But the strangely senisitive and impa.ssioned 
nature of Kingston Fleming was all stirred and 
tempest, -tossed ; the gay calm summer sea was 
swept by a great storm-AA’ind, which stirred the 
depths beneath. 

‘ Nay, child,’ he whispered, Avith hurried agitated 
breath ' ; ‘ I cannot tell. Thou ’dst hate me, Dch — 
hate me, I cannot afford to lose thy friendship 
even. Deb, I have fcAV true Mends. But above 
all, I have been mine oAvn Avoi’st enemy ! Ah 
Deborah, I am most misemhh’ His head sank : 
lorn, dejected, despairing, ha stood before her, the 
wild, high-,spirited, light-hearted King.ston Fleming 1 . 

‘Thou shalt not be miserable,’ said Deborah, 
trembling herself, aud her great lovely eyes brim- 
ming over Avith tears, Avhile she pressed to his side, 
and twined her arms round one of his, ‘ All will 
be right, King. But for hating, »I cannot hate thee, 
dear, being edmstant to my kinsfolk and my friends. 
Yet I AAnll not press thee to confide in me. Take 
comfort. Tlieso be dark days for us all, King; 
brighter Avill come yet.’ 

‘Thou’rt an angel -comforter, Deb-’ Kingston 
had regained some calmness, and re.sumecj his 
Avalk, holding Deb’s hand upon his arm. ‘But of 
all human infirmities, ye Avould hate Av-eakness 
most. Isn’t it so ?’ 

‘ Weakness ? Well, yes. I lilce not weak men. 
You are not Aveak, King?’ 

He laughed aloud and bitterly. ‘ Weak as 
Avater,! Ah, ye Avill know it some day, per- 
chance ! ’ 

‘ Mistress Blancheflower does not think ye Aveak, 

I ’ll AArn'rant.’ 

He laughed again. ‘ Mistress BlanchefioAver 
tliinks not'much about it.’ 

(‘ They have quarrelled,’ thought Deborah, ‘ and 
this makes him so reckless and unhappy. Well-a- 
day ! I cannot in1,erfere.’) ‘ So it seems to you,’ 
she answered aloud; ‘but maids can be very 
prond, I tell yc ; but because she doe,s not sheAV 
her thoughts, you must ■not love her less.’ 

‘Ah, this is sound advice, aud ea.sy to be fol- 
loAved ! Some maicks have no thoughts at all.’ 

‘You Avould neA-^er hium loved such, dear King ! 
Nay, you are hard and bitter, and that makes you 
unjust.’ 

‘ Have I been so ? Not one word have I uttered 
against Mistress BlanchefioAver. I am fond enough 
of Mistress Blanchellower, Dob.’ 

So they said no more, and Kingston Fleming 
received neither rose nor kiss, lie did not sleep 
that night, he could not, for his ‘ trouble.’ He 
stepped out on the leads to smoke, aud saw all 
Enderby lying still and peaceful iu the imlc glory 
of the moon. He stood thinking, thinking. There 
is her lighted Avmdow in the turret. His whole 
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li soul adicd aud yo.aniea. Why, 0 unhappy 
Kiiu'stoul 11.0 «akl not to his soul t/wn: l^ub, 
nioiV’rt too inua lor mo I ’ King Eloimng, you 
are betrollied ; yon are. alamt to wed a heautilm 
and MioniJUiMhhV lady ; lly from all thoughts that 
would wrong her and your owu^ honour i shut 
yont eves ami stool your lieart against the_^ danger- 
ous cdumii ol’Tlehorah hdonung; lly from KmlerUy 
Dcibnrah, are you witch or siren Witl) wJmt 
subtle glamour are those eyes charged, _ that they 
haunt tlie captive soul, and will not let it he c is 
it coldness, indilierence, disilain, a sisterly texidor- 
ness-she gives him each in tium-that is mad- 
ding him so ? Why was she so beautilul f VV hy 
should the suu-tamied romp of two y^ra ago 
turn to so perfect and delicate a beauty i Deborah 
has bewitoluid her cousin Kingston, and for that 
he knows not if he loves or hates her most, as he 
upbraids her bitterly. Yet, has she tried to lure 
him on ? lias she not rather rehulfed him 1 No ; 
it is the very essence of corjuetry to woo and lly. 
He will allow her no grace, but that she is -a 
‘graceless hdeming flirt.’ And then ho pictures 
her an. angel in all but wings and crown, Anon, 
the room is dark, the light is gone,_ the moon is 
clouded over, and Deborah h’huuing lies sleoping— 
the noble, tho beautiful, the guardian, of a wild old 
father-- the sweet advisor of a reckless brother— 
the angel and the Kose of Endcrby — tho lover of 
honour, purity, and good faith. . Too late ! too 
late I The bright and noble soul had been uu- 
Bought, uncared for in its immaturity, darkened as 
it was in early daj's, and obscured by childish 
shames and .sudden passions ; hut that fatal gift of 
beauty roused him now to a sen.se of all that he 
had lost. Beauty had ever been Kingston Fleming’s 
lure. Then it was only her beauty that ho loved ? 
Again he vtitcd her fiercely a uuivcu'sal and wild 
coquette. Well, she was fair game then. ludiffor- 
cuce, and then and again, a swift glance or tender 
sigh, should win her yet. No iiKittcr if the rose 
faded, if it could ho no rose to him. Tlien, them 
he would wed the lovely and uncertain Beatrix 
Blanchoilower, Still he lingered. * .Deborah ! 
Deborah!’ In all Emlcrby there is no light; 
and no light in Kingston’s soul, 

CHAPTISE MK TKNTTI, 

It was late in the morning before they met. 
Deborah was all sunshine and gaiety. Woman- 
lil?e, she lived in the present, and realised no 
Enderby and no future without Kingston Fleming; 
the interchange of words and looks was. enough 
for her. He turned his face aside, that she might 
not see how haggard it was, and was angry with 
her for her happiness. j 

Adam Sinclair came that day to Enderby, ' 
and Deborah played a dangerous part, hut with 
infinite spirit, grace, and charm, so that it set the 
young ■man and tho old man hating one another, as 
men can Jxate in jealousy. But Master Sinclair 
was the favoured one, aud saw it, What was 
Master Fleming hut a kinsman and a brother ? So 
1 Master Sinclair rode off more madly possessed than 
’ 'ever, and darkly ■rer'olving jdans ; for Mistress 
I'j.eming he would wed, by fair means or hy foul. 

- But, the yoihihM beauty was not pleased. King- 
fiton had seem 6 d'tegi;id.er 0 r the day before ; his eyes 
had labhnd admiratiOin of her beauty ; he had 
watolied'her,. and given h^r hfe -troubled ccaifidence 



and affection. Wio Invod him hv.iw.v tlum. Ah, ho 
was content. He had b'aird frmu Ma;tross Blauche- 
llowor ! and ho cared not, if aho, Dobnrah, oncour- 
{U'cid and oven wedded old Adam Sinclair. So the 
rapid thoughts lied tlirongdi 1 hibor.-ih’s niind. No ; 

slio would not: be treacherous to Miatn'M’, hianclm- 
flower, she muhl noi; but him eonhl not hear 
this coldness! Ik was h\miiig hom the window, 
and watching Mrs Oiunage, who ml, below at lier 
work ill tho sunny coniiyard, while, her sworu 
friend and foe, Dame Alarjory, led tho ])igeons, 
Deborah went and leaned he.sulo the window. 

‘ Wilt ride, King? We may not havii ste.cds to 

oiler long.’ t c 

‘ Nay ; I will have none of your rides. .!. proier 
watching Albstress Dinnagc. She is pretty. All 
girls arc pretty.’ . 

‘ Yo arc nut gracious, blaster Mom mg. See il 
I ask ye again ! Now there i.s one, Master Adam 
Sinclair, Lord of Lincoln, would, rido to the, world’s 
end for me.’ 

‘ Ho can ask for favouns in. return ; oiu; day yo 
will pay him dearly,’ 

Minw so, bird of ill omou ? ’ 

With yourself.’ 

Muster Kingston Fleming, 1 do not need your 
fingurius ; once hofore 1 tohl you so.’ 

He looked np and lUcshcd a smile— most moot- 
ing, or most te.mkr ? 

She, leaned from tlie window at his aidt*. You 
are liai.uiior to-day. King : you can taunt,’ * 

‘O ay, 1’ can always do that.— .How xu’etty m 
Mistress Dinnage ! ’ - 

‘ I am glad she, xdeasos yon.’ 

‘ Clive me a ro.se, D<‘h, for peace.’ 

She gave him one. ‘ Tlirow it not to MnstresH 
Diimago now ; she would only scorn your olierin;p 
Kingston touched the Jlower witli hie iifw. 
Deboi'ah lilu.slied. , - , 

‘ Jf I may nut kiss Mm Bose, par excellence, ao,ul 
he, ‘ \ will kiss “Urn Kose’s” rose.’ 

‘ Ye talk nonsense. I’oclry does .not auit you, 
King.’ 

‘Ah, 1 have, never written you vcnve-i, 

*1 have, nut insjiived you, juayha]!.’ 

‘Ye are loo cold, Lch, save when Adam Sinclair 
is hy. thu'C ye were all lire, and fret ; now ye are 
all snow and sorcery.’ , n, 

‘Strange hhmdlng ! .Have I rvitcUed you then I L 
‘ Ay, tile lii'ist day 1 came.’ 

‘What worth is witchery i’ 

‘To wear the lucirt awajA 

‘A ]>leamnt vocation, trul}’', if T am working the 
like on you ! But I thought nut J was of so much, 
dignityj in your eyes as eiilmr to wear your heart 
or pleasure it.’ 

Ho looked in her eyes then as if wiiole aoni 
were in his own, ‘Deh, art Hpeabiug intUi ?’ 

‘ Ay,’ she answored with eurnesl.vm.s.s ; ^ us surely 
as that my name ia Deborah.’ 

‘“None BO blind as those who will noi; see.” 
Well, well, Lady Dob, think as ye will. Are. yon 
a coiiucitto, Del)’? 1 was wonderhig hist night,’ 

‘ Oh, you do think o’ me then ! Well, i know 
not. If I lived in the grout world, 1, might be; 
liere, what can I do ? ’ 

‘ Enow ; it see.meth me. Tt is; Widl for ye., Deh, 
ye ’re not in the world; ye. ’d Im a wild one! 
Yon ’rc loo beautiful hy liall'.’^ 

Deborah hln.slmd, and with what covert Joy 
Master King Fleming noted it 1 
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After that lino compliment/ said sbe, ‘I will of lofty bills, their brown sides covered in great 
leave you to the couteinplation of Mistress Dinnage. part with odoriferous pine-forests, chexkered with 
•All girls are fair to you, I am going to ride. I \dvid green patches of corn-land and pasture; 
?uay meet my wmiidering Charlie/ with here and there a cluster of little cpuiint 

‘ For will not ride alone V Avooden red-tiled houses, lending to the beautiful 

‘ A.y ; not even Jordan wdth mo. I may ride to wild scenery the interest of human life and in- 
iljincoln Castle.’ dnstry. 

ivingstou rose. ‘Ye .shall not have the chance. At Christiania Mr Arnold and his party landed 
I am your cavalier, Deh.’ amid a group oJ placid onlookers ; and having, 

‘ As it please ye ! ’ And aAvay went Deborah, chiefly by their own elforts conveyed their luggage 
• • to the custom-house, found that dreaded ordeal to 

.. ■ "■ . ' be ill Norway mere child’s play. ■ An old official/ 

says our author, ^with a flat capi, looking remark- 
ably like a Greenwich pensioner, patted some of 
the luggage, aud said in good but brief English : 
“ Tourists ?” “Yes,” replied our spokesman. The 
old. officiah then bowed, intimating obligingly that 
Norway was glad to see us, and .' Waved his hand 
for the next lot.’ A month Avas the time that the 
party had to spend in NorAA'ay ; and after mature 
_ such exuberant consideration, they decided that the best route 1 % 
bright ever- changeful sea. them Avould he from ‘ Christiania by Lake Miosen. 
to all, it is ])eculiar]y attractive to to Giovik and the Fill e Fjeld rid “Fagernefis, and 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN NORWAY. 

A SUMMER holiday in Norway can scarcely he other- 
Avise than delightful. This beautiful northern laud 
has attractions for all classes of tourists. In feAV 
other regions in Europe can there he found com- 
mingled' such picturesrpie firths, such clusters of 
rocky islets, such lofty mountai)iF 
suii-sliine, and such 

Interesting — 

the lovers of Tzaak Walton’s gentle art. To the so to Bergen by Locrdalsoren, i 
angler, a Norwegian lake or river has long been an southern road and Lake Krbdeix 
a(iuatic Paradise. 'What a hli.ssful experience it couhl not determine AA-as, AA’hethei 
must he to hook a twenty-pound salmon, or even 1 at last they decide. 

’ 1 vi to do at Rome as the Romans d 

<l (ive-pomul g.*e ; to od it insli liko on mw 

through the pellucid flood, and to dash away these are <puite an iii.stitu 

al’i:( 3 r it through a cool forcsst of sedges, or over word,s of de.sci 

a suhaquftous Stunelicngo, with the pleasant hum a low liglit Avoodeu conveyance, 
of the line as it spins out into the river, resomid- shaped, witli an upright splash-bi 
ing in your ears. Yliile high overhead the lark very large Avheu].s, aud a big apre 
sings in the clear air, aud the .silvery mists creep up ^'/tli _siik\s around the travc 
the steep hill-side.s, and the golden sunlight streams conscientious creani-uoloured pu^ 
4o™tLi,«h the tHi-toto or hireh and alto 

dancing on the nppks ot the gladsome river, and k.q-i ” peasant, boy or man as 
shining right doAvn into the angler’s gladsome heart, called a shjds-carl. You may ( 
This is an experience Avorth all the elixirs that you choose ; and if you do, you m 
Avere ever invented. It braces the nerves, it ex- yourself that yon are lord, if not 
pands the lungs Avith full draughts of the healthful yet still of the cream-coloured 
inoimtain breeze, aud makes the sinking heart you, and may make the pace a.' 
iicmnd once more elastic Avith the buoyant unfor- liking. Never aauas a greater mis 
gotten lightness of boyhood. carl perched behind is that pony’s 

Mr Arnold, in his Summer Ilolklay in Scancli- and if lie chooses to utter in a 1< 
nuvia, lias done ample justice to the .great and dur-r, you may flog until you ai 
varied nat,uval charms of NoiAvay. Unhappily for Avhipping nor coaxing will nia 
■some t.raveller.s at least, it cannot he approached creature quicken its pace an ioh 
Avithout a longer or sliorter sea-voyage, the jilea- or country cart is a sipiare Avood. 
.sure or discomtlirt of Avhich depends very much Avlieels, and a loAv-hacked .seat . 
upon the Aveatlier. Our autlior in this fc.spect sometimes Avith aud sometimes 
Avas not very fortunate, For tlie sun kept resolutely The posting stations are more o 
out of .sight. ’Pliu sky, the dim haze-covered laud, as regards scenery, hut are all bu 
and the .surrounding AvaA'e.s. Avere .all one dull uni- of red pine log.s, around a spat 
,ibrm gray; but even AvitliUliis draAA’back, he avus niay he tidy or untidy according 
*. Hi ruck by the rngged grandeur aud be.auty of the iiunates. jiarn.s or other outlioui 
sea- Avail of Norway, one of the noble.st in the of the square, the house makes 
AA'orld. Fj'OAvning, it rises a rocky rampart of gray fourth is supplied by the road, 
beetling co'ag.'s, fantastic buttresses, and dills of roofed very generally with sod.s . 
limestone, embosomed in masses of delicate many- plateau on which long grass and 
toned hues of veidure, as the sikery gray green of iuxuriauUy. The food to be p 
the birch, the brighter shade of the hazel, or the stations is good of its kind ; .sainn 
move sombre colouring of the piiue, predominates venison, mutton ; aud Avild-dueb 
in tlie foliage of the cop.se- Avood, Avith Avhxch every the tourist can shoot them—a 
.available nook and cranny is crowned. Jagged cooked. By Avay of dessert, the 
pi'aks and .‘Worried promontories fashion Ihemselv'cs herrins, strawherrie.s, and moltc 
in till' mod. picture.sque fasliion out of tlie gray insipid fruit of a pale amber co 
tiiHcstone crags shidtei'ing lonely sequestered bays like a rain-soaked ras])berry. J 
oi wmutnju,-; beauty ; Avhile beyond rise long ridges be procured at the up-country 
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Irikl, to wlioso, qnalitips Mr Arnold boars the | 
following aflVdlin,'! IcptinioDy: ‘It is thin, dry,,] 
fhistv, {'xiU of little bits of straw, and quite taste- 
less, bike tliQ bottom of a hat-box with the paper 
ten otf.’ . ; ■ 

Tho honsohoh'l arra.Ti'fonients of these posting 
cis1a.blishuu',iits are often very priiuitiye. Tho 
front (lijtir sometinies opens into tho sleeping-room ' 
! of the entire hunily ; ami if you arrive any tinio j 
ai'Lt'r nine you may kco on entering tho inaatar , 
and mistress of the mansion, reposing on a broad | 
high shelf at one eiul of thcj room near tlie stove, 
while the rest of the hunily and guests of lowly 
degree n'cline around on benches, or on the floor, , 
where they can at least have what room they I 
require. This is a luxury whieh m> tall tourist 
need expect in a Norwegian guest-chamber; there 
tho beds, althougli furnish eel with appliances for ; 
making them as" wide, if need be, as the^ famous | 
bed oi‘ Ware, are seldom longer than live feet 
eleven. 

The roads, although jiecessarily steep at jdaces, 
are fairly good ; hut'most of the' In'iclgos arc con- 
structed in a very primitivo style. The natives 
are a Idiid, ho-spitable, honest, hut Bomowhat 
apathetic race, watching their stolid expression- 
less face.s, one cannot help wondering wnero the 
superabundant energy of the old viking.s has 
betaken ' itself to. During the long winter even- 
ings, the women knit and spin a great deal. Tliey 
provide themselves plentifully with household 
linen and homespun clothe.?, which are often of a 
dark-brown colour, enlivened in the case of the 
men by a bright scarlet yap, and in that of the 
women by a white kerchief tied under the chin, 
i In appearance, a small Norwegian farmer is very 
I like an English labourer. Ilis bou.se, built of woo'd 
and thatched with .soda, is devoid of ornament, but 
has no lack of solid comfort, and is .sullicioutly 
warmed by a huge quaint-Iooking iron stove. 

The women on holiday occasions turn out in the 
old Norse costume, the chief feature of which is i 
the bodice, which is often made of some bright- 
coloured velvet, turned down in front with white I 
silk, and laced before and behind, according to our 
author, Mvith several yards of lino silver (diain, 
each chain ending in a silver bodkin, in order that 
they may be tlie belter threaded through double 
rows of eyes (in tluuu, selves strikingly pretty 
articles of silver), that run in lour lino.s up the 
back and front of this showy piece of Scandina- 
vian haberdashery.’ Both men and women are 
very fond of large bright buttons and of silver 
or plaited ornaments. 

Bears abound in the den.se forests of Norway^ 
and^ on the high barren uplands ; and thrilling 
stories are told of hair-breadth escape.^ from these 
tierce but sagacious animals. A spiortsman near 
Maristireir was one day wandering in a birch 
thicket, when he suddenly came upon a huge bear 
regaling itself with raspberries. Bniiu was peace- 
ably inclined, and tied ; but ho instantly gave 
chaae. With a speed perfectly surprising in such 
a lumbering unwieldy animal, it ran down the 
hill-side ndiilo ha rushed after it in hot pur- 
suit, lilt on a .sleep slope of the mountain it 
suc1,qenly disappeared. Tiiero was a little patch 
pf ' brnshryood before him, over which he leaped,, 
and hearing an ominous crashing of branches in 
his re'aT,_ turned round, when there was the bear, 
which with a murderous growl rushed right upon 




him. Imstinctivcly Im raised hiti rilii; suid drew 
tho trigger jn.st in time, liu' aliuu,sj, ut tlic f^amo 
inumcut tlm infuriated Iji’iidt .seized ilu: muzzlo 
of tho piece, which cx]iluding, ble.w il.s hwid to 
iitonm, 

A Norse w- adding is always prccedi'd ])y a aerie.s 
of piu.'^enj.B from the bi'IiUigniom l,o tin; Inidu. 
Eivst, there .‘ire tdumt twi'i ilozeii uieal-l.ubii uf 
various siw.s, olahoraUdj' Jiaiiib'd ; and la^^: and, 
crowning glory of the 'troii.'inMK, thiuo is a wmi- 
derfnl clothos-presH, jn.aide, as (ar as I'egurds 
drawers huge aiul .small, and l,triis.s pegs .and rnc.ks fur 
crockery, iti is a marvel of ingenuity ; while, outside 
it is a perfect trininph of art. The ground tint is 
a warm hright vermilion, ]iainted all over with 
green and yelloiv scroll.?, enlivened -with wreath, i 
of gorgeous flowers, and piles of brill ijiutly hued 
fruit, pleasingly interspcr!:ed with ([uaint love.r.s’ 
kuol.s and bleeding heart,? transfixed upon Oupid’.s 
darts, in the midst of which are the mimes ami 
birth-dates of the liberal donor and blissful reci- 
’pient of this magnificent wedding-gifl.. A Nmave- 
gian maiden, who is generally as sobor as a liuuot 
in her ordinary attire, apjieuM on her bridal day 
glittering in all the colour,? of the rainhow. Ou, 
her long fair hair is set an antique crown of silver 
gilt ; and her bodice, stilF us a cuirass, is thickly 
studded with beads, .silver-gilt brooches, and Riuall 
inirror.s. This bridal udornnient is too valuable to 
be the individual property of any Norse belle, but 
belongs to tbe district, and is liired out for the 
day. 

'.rho scenery in Norway is remarkably beautiful ; 
the mountain roads often ivind along the ba.se of 
huge griiy dills with .steep dells heneath, wdierc 
some hright salmon river may bo seen sjiarkliug 
along beneath the gloom of the overhanging ])im:- 
trecs, or some .soft blue lake may be discenuMl 
glinmieriug like a sheet, of .silver in tho .siuiHluae, 
or pillowing on the .stinnes.s of it,g wavides.s brou,-i 
the migiii.y'. shadow.? of the evorhmiing hill.?. 

At bltramhi Fjord, one of lhe.se lovely lakoff, 
which was shut in by a dark backgrouiul of pine- 
clad mountains, whose rugged sides werc^ furrowial 
with deep torrents and white lines of svaterfall.?, our 
travellers fouiidin tin; phusant station-hi»use a ]iarLy 
of seven Engli.sh hulics and gentlemen, tcmptctl, 
like thcm.selves, to nu-iko a halt of a few days at thk 
c, harming .spot. Here there was every variety of 
scenery-ii-lofty mountains, predpitoxxs waterfalls, 
dense pine forests, and Avide undulating fitretches. 
of fresh, green jueadow-laiul ; while in the midst 
slept the tranquil lake ; now kissing -with tiny 
wavelets the pebbles on its silvery Bhore, now 
bending away ronud the bold red dills, that 
guard like weird Hentinels thi.s hike Ikiratli.ai of 
the North. The face of the Imgo crags i.s 
frayed ami. Avorn into deep sliadowy caves, 
Avhoso roofs are lapcskied witlr a profuHion uf 
ferns ; Avhilo by the precipitous mai'gia of the 
lake, long verdant pahn-liko fromls Avai'o in the 
breeze, or stoop to meet sub-aipiali(j I'ore.sta uf 
weeds and water-lhigs, 

Lccrdalsoren, the highe.st point Avhich tlu.y 
reached, Avas a quaint dvergroAvn villagt;, ncsLling 
between high green and purple hill,?, J inignificaut 
a.s they accounted it, it Awas a town of no small 
repute in the surrounding Avilduvne.ss, for it 
possessed a doctor, a church, 1 .avo holds, and a 
telegraphic office. SUU, in spite of all the.«i 
adAmntages, it was an undeniably di.smul iittio 
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place*, intensely cold, and with nothing to offer by 
way of cf)mfort for tlio inner man, except salmon, 
a viaud of which, when confined to it exclusively, 
people tire soonin* than of any other. 

Wide ranges of mountains extend all. around 
Loji’dalsoren, towering up one al>ove the other 
in savage grandeur till their jagged , snow-clad 
peaks seem to pierce the sky. Gray and yellow 
patches of reindeer’s moss carjK’t the sheltered 
nooks and hollows among the liills, and the deer 
themselves are abundant: the skyds-carl pointed 
out; a hill where a native sportsman had recently 
shot nine in one day. 

So bitter was the cold, that before they reached 
Bjoberg, on the downward road, they were half 
frozen,' and could scarcely hold the nuns. 

From Bjoberg the descent was rapid, and was 
like the change from Christmas to midsummer; the 
sun’s rays became warmer and warmer, and the 
breeze more mild, until tlicy exchanged the snow- 
clad hills, the bleak uplands, and the barren 
patches of reindeer’s moss, for the wild-flowers, 
the sparkling rivers, and the luxuriant greenness 
of the northern, summer. 

At Huftun they found excellent entertainment 
at the house of Madame Erun, a .Frenchwoman, 
whose superior cookery worthily sustained the 
high gastronomical pretensions of her nation. 
Hear her pretty house they shot two varieties of 
the woodpecker, and saw tranquilly sailing in mid- 
air, a few hundred yards from them, a splendid 
specimen of the Norwegian eagle. 

The most abundant bird in Norway is the magpie, 
which the peasantry, from superstitious motives, 
seldom or never kill, There are also great (pranti- 
ties of the liooded or gray crow, abundance of 
swallows and snipes, and great flocks of wild-ducks 
of live different kinds. Generally, they are excel- 
lent eating ; but at the Lillie Strand a black duck 
was shot, a bird of such a singularly xiu];)alatahle 
and fishy that our author "jestingly supposed 
it must be a stray member of llie species whicli the 
Pope benevolently allows good Catholics to partake 
of on Fridays. 

Grouse, lyper, and woodcock are also found. 
Grouse one would fancy must be abundant, judg- 
ing from the experience of an Englislnnan who is 
reported to have killed twenty-two brace in one 
day. 

I/ake Kroderen they found a pretty placid sheet 
of water ; hut ' after the surpassingly grand and 
beautiful scenery through which they had passed, j 
it seemed to them tame ; and as it was impossible ' 
to obtain an}*' refreshment on hoard the steam- 
boat which p)lied on its waters, the}'' made no 
unnecessary delay, hut pressed on as quickly a.s 
they CQXtld to Cliristiania, whence they repaired, 
'i’it? .Toukiiping and .llelsingborg, to Copenhagen. 

T'he Swedish railways liuiyibund very slow, and 
the country flat and nuintincsting, excej^t around 
L.xke Weueru, xvhich was beautiful, and had be- 
sides all the interest associated with the birth- 
place of Limiams. They ]iassed the little villa.ge 
in which the boyhood of the, groat botanist was 
sjteut, and called to mind that as a child he could 
Slot recollect names ; and was voted, even at the 
university of Lnud, a most superlative dunce, who 
could not he made to display much interest in 
anything except the pursuits of his father and 
uncle, who were anleut botanists, So poor was 
the household of this illustrious Swede, that his 


father could only allow Mm eight pounds a year 
for his whole collegiate course ; and the poor 
student while at Upsal had often , to mend his 
shoes with gray paper, and sally forth rod in hand 
to eke out his slender meals with a few fish from 
the lake. The country between Elsinore and 
Copenhagen impressed them favourably ; it is, our 
author says, ‘dense with beeeh and fir woods, and 
full of glades, lakes, and park-like lawns.’ 

_ Copenhagen is a handsome town, with a popula- 
tion singularly English-looking in manners and 
appearance. Its great point of attraction for our 
tourists was the Museum, filled with the works of 
Thorwaldsen, the Phidias of the North. Fere, in 
the middle of a large hall, a cenotaph is erected to 
the memory of the great sculptor; and around 
stand the imperishable monuments of his genius, 
instinct with the clas.sic grace, with the refined 
delicacy, with the glorious beauty of old Greek 
art, carried to as great perfection beneath these 
cold skies of the gray North as ever it was in sunny 
Athens. 

From Copenhagen onr tourists returned by 
Jutland and the Hamburg railway to Calais ; having 
enjoyed their holiday so much, that Mr Arnold 
recommends ‘ all the lovers of nature to see Norway 
as well as Seville before they die.’ 


THE ADMIRAL’S SECOND WIFE. 

CHAUTEU 1. — SURMISES. 

A DREArA'' evening, rain and sleet chasing each 
other alternately, and making the streets of the 
busy town of Seabright dismal as streets can well 
be. Yet thetre must be some fascination in the 
outiloor scene, or .Katie Grey would not stand so 
long peering out of the window into the dim 
dark night. Presently a carriage comes in sight ; 
splash go the horses’ feet into the deep mud; 
there is a quick rattle of wheels, a sudden glitter 
of white dre.sses, scarlet cloaks, and brilliant uni- 
forms tlu'ough the misty windows, and the vehicle 
passes rapidly out of sight. 

Katie adds up on her fingers : ‘ That makes the 
tenth carriage. Everybody is invited except us. 
Why — xvhj have we been left out V 

Miss Grey is standing alone in a darkened 
room. She has turned down the gas, that she 
may see without being seen, and she remains 
hidden in the shade of the deep crimson curtains. 
There is a party at Government House : this 
evening. News has reached her of numerous 
invitations that have been issued, and she is 
mystified and perplexed that neither note nor 
card nor message has found its way to her house. 
Hitherto Katie has been a favoured guest at the 
Admiral’s. No festive occasion has seemed com- 
plete without her presence. She has sung to Sir 
Herbert Dill worth, played for him, talked to him ; 
and he has stood entranced beside the piano, 
whispering thanks, that she has interpreted at 
their full value. ‘ What can have changed him 
now?’ She has asked herself that question over 
and over again ; but so far no answer has come to 
her restless surmises. Presently a hack cab comes 
in sight ; and instead of driving past the window. 
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it stox>s smldenlj'' at lier door, deposits its burdenj 
aixcl goes on its way. Katie distinguisbos a flash 
of gold-lace and bears the rattle of a sword on 
tli.e\loor-stGps. Wondering nmcli who can have 
€07110 to tlie wrong house, she stiirts when a 
.servant throws open the door and announces 
' Captain Reeves.’ 

TCatic! conies out l‘ro77i the crimson curtains in 
mncli confusion, vc.ved at tlie hare possibility ol 
being suspected of s^iying at guests more fiivoured 
tluni herself. 'With a lluslied cheelc she turns on 
the gas and quickly goes fonvjird to greet her 
visitor. Captain Reeves is a tall man, with dark 
hair, keen dark eyes, and with an unmistakable 
air of being on perfectly good ternis with himself. 
He wears full naval uniform, and has rihhons and 
cla-sps on his breast. Ilis first look at Katie is 
one of amazement, for he sees she is in her usual 
home costume, and is not dressed for the party at 
Uovernmout Ilouse. 

‘WJiatl not ready, Miss Grey!’ he exclaims 
-quickly. ■ 

‘Ready for what’C inquires the young lady with 
transparent dissimulation. Whatever her private 
discomfiture may be, she has no intention of pro- 
claiming it to all the world — least of all to Walter 
Reeves, 

‘ We shall be late. Your mamma oflV.rcd me a 
seat in your carriage ; so I Inivo taken her at her 
word, and am come to join your party.’ 

-‘We are not going to tlie Admiral’s to-night.’ 
‘Not going! Is anybody ill Ho starts back 
n stei?, a.s though the news is incrodilile; and Katie 
Iaugh.s merrily. 

‘ We are all quite well, thauk you ; but we don’t 
consider ourselves bound to aLteml ovm'y paity. 
Yon don’t grudge us a quiet evenijig at liomc 
sometimes, do you ? ’ 

‘0 no, certainly not ; but I’m sorry your tasto 
for retirement asserts it.self to-night. 1 ’m horridly 
disappointed ; and if there’s anything in the world 
I hate, it’s these semi-official, stnek-up assemhlies. 
I'd far rather stay here and have a chat with your 
■iather.’ ; 

' Walter Reeves has seated himself hy this time, 
and is w^atohing Katie, as she idueks off a gera- 
jiium leaf from a stand near her and ornshes it 
between her fingers, 

‘ You ’ll be sure to enjoy yourself when you get 
■■there/ 

‘I’m very sxxre I shan’t. You’re the only one 
I cared to meet ! I can toll yon tho Admiral 
ejects you all’ 

‘How can jmu possibly know that ?’ 

.‘Becaixse he said so. I xveiit to his office this 
morning about some question of duty, and he 
euggested I could talk it over this eveu'iug xvith. 
.ydxxr father, for yoii were all going to Government 
'House,’ 

-A qxxick blush rises to Katie’s checks, giving a 
wonderful brilliancy to her complexion; just the 
warmth' a'ud tinge peeded to itiako her beauty 
perfect.';’. Sihe stoops down, apparently to look 


more closely at the gonuxium. leufj in rualxLy to 
hide tho glow of triumph thni (laslu'.-! from hex* 
eyes, as her I'apkl thoughts sum uji llu*. rase. ‘ Bo 
Sir IRirbert is not to Ihmm after all. .'/hi expects 
me to-night. Who then ciui. lutve iJirown this 
slight on our hiuxseltob.l ^--l km.)W ! I know ! 
Rliud that I xvas, .xiot to .eu-ipert it lirf'im- ! 
Ml’S Best, the Adunral's dau;.;ldrr, lui:; dune. it. 
She is afraid and jealous of me !’ 'I'lir ger.nduni 
leaf falls to the floor, but Kolic d-ies not notice 
it, nor does she see tluit Waller is smooUiing 
it out, to the evideiit damage of jils ]mre. white 
kid glove.s. He is furtively gazing at Katie in a 
half-vexed, half-udrairiug manner ; thinking how- 
well she looks in that dusky, shadowy, blade xlx’e.ss, 
with, that baud of crimson velvet In Inu’ haix'. Not 
one of tho girls at the Cloverament lions-* ixavty, 
xvith all their sjilendour and slunv and glitter, will 
nuvtch her. ,Ile has never seen her eqnal, exmqit 
Xierhajis in the orange groves and sunny gardens at 
Valparaiso. There he luis sometimes nnst, with 
beautiful -wonujii, graceful Iiouvis, nvuduti* with 
l)C7mty and light, tinged iind ripened with tho 
glow of that ibx'vid climate. 

‘ You will ho dreadfully ki,e at tho parly. Why 
do you xvasto your tiiuo, iie.ro ? ’ 

‘ i. am not wasting my time ; and oven if X were, 
I deserve some ximouds for being ofierod the corner 
of a Ciirriugc, and then Imjng 'thrust out in the 
cold. I don’t care in the least about going,’ he 
exclaims in an aggrieved tone. 

Katie, laugh.s, with a gay mocking ring in her 
voice, ‘Oh, you will dniugc! your opituoi.i by- 
and-by, when Mm Rest is siu;j;ing one. of Jier duets 
with you.’ 

‘1 liate M'rs Rest’.s singing ! That tiny ]dpe of a 
voice of Ilf!]-!-!, that she calls “.sojiruno,” is nothing 
to boast of after all, 1. don’t meati to sing ji, note 
to-night’ 

‘Oh, how cruel of you. WHuit will do? 

But you will not be able to re.sisl, xvheu Mrs Rest 
begins to xauxsiuido you ;utd ])urr at you, I)o yo'u, 
know -xvhat she always xnminds nm otV 

‘ How can I tell v’lnit your fertile imagination 
may portray ?’ 

‘ She reminds ino of a beautiful ror.slaxi exit xny 
gcanduxother ouee bxi'l — a rare, soft, s])leudid- 
looking creature, with lovely xvhite fu]-, innoeeut 
rniUl eyes, and with blue ril.ibon.s round its made. 
You would never dream tif its cruel chiw;;, ill] 
you saw the bleeding scrafcche.s on your hand.’ 

Captain Reavc.9 looks puzzled, ‘1 ijon’t ,‘;oe 
the resemblance.’ 

‘ No, no ; you don’t understand my nonsimri'. ; so 
jxleaae don’t notice it. And no'w, us you tlon't sc(;iu 
in the slightest hurry to go to Covmmm-nf, ilouv', 

' we won’t stay in this cold room any !on;yr, ( *ome 
up to the drawing-room; they will fill lie ; dud to 
sec you.’ 

‘Thanks ; no. T must be oll'jiow ; but remem- 
ber ! the next time .1 ar(‘e])l xi (■.urner in your 
carriagti, I shall make sure you are going, befuro 
I dismiss niy cab. Cood-nigid/ 
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OWE, but ratber ever proving herself a mild 
reflector of the thoughts and wishes of the various 
stronger minds of her family. 

It is on this placid scene that Katie dashes like a 
brilliant meteor. Somehow, she never can do any- 
thing quietly. She is never the one to steal into 
a corner and settle herself down there, lest she 
.should disturb any other person ; rather she makes 
the constant sense of her presence felt ; there is 
always something in her movements that draws 
attention to her and centres it there. Thus, -when 
she opens the door, they all gaze up at he,r, Mrs 
Grey, who has been dozing off now and then into 
calm forgetfulness, picks up her knitting and looks 
at her daughter with a sigh. The sigh is one of 
sympathy, for she knows the depth of the morti- 
fication under which her daughter has been labour- 
ing, and does not know the panacea has come. 
She does not know Katie has armed herself for 
combat, and is quite prepared for a tilt with Mrs 
Best when the opportunity arrives. Ho red-skinned 
Indian with war-paint and tomahawk is more 
ready for action with a rival chief, than Katie is 
to assort her power over the Aclmirars daughter. 
True, her Aveapons are only woman’s Avitclrery ; 
true, the disputed prize is only a warrior’s heart ; 
yet the strife promises to he difficult, perhaps 
prolonged. In other words, Miss Grey has said to. 
licrsolf : ‘ If Sir Herbert makes me an offer, I 
will marry him ; and then Laura Best will discover 
that even her influence does not equal 'mine' 

‘ Where have you been all this time, Katie ? ’ 
asks Mrs Grey iu a plaintive tone. 

Down in the dining-room.’ 

‘ What i in that cold room, alone ? Yon should 
not mope so, my dear. You should come up here 
with us, and be cheerful,’ 

XCatie gives one of her ringing laughs as she 
replies: ‘Oh, I have not been moping, mother; 
neither have 1 been alone. Walter Beeves called 
in ; and do you know you liavo half offended him, 
for you asked him to go with us to Government 
House.’ 

‘ So I did, sure enough. I said Ave should have 
a carriage from Bobyn’s livery-stables as usual, 
and that there Avould he plent}' of room for him. 
I little thought tlmi, Ave should not even have an 
invitation. Was Walter very angry V 

‘I daresay he has got over it by this time, and 
is sunning himself in Mrs Best’s smiles. Do you 
know, mother, 1 have found out it Avas Laura Avho 
would not invite us to the party ? It was not the 
Admiral’s fault after all’ 

‘ I can’t see that makes any differcmcc, Katie : 
the fact remains the same.’ 

‘ But it does make a difference — a very great one 
to me; and I’m so glad I’ve Ibund out the truth 
at last.’ 

Katie sees her sister looking up oA'er her book 
at her with grave repr(.>ach in her bJ ne eyes. If 
Mrs Grey is too obtnse to understand, Nellie is 
not so blind, and she has a sudden revelation of 
Avhat it all means. She knows the sublime selfish- 
ness of her .sister, her ambition, her love of retalia- 
tion ; and the unspoken reproof makes Kafie turn 
suddenly away and .seat herself at the piano. A 
feeling of defiance actuates the girl at the moment; 
and she begins at once to sing one of Bir lJe.rbert’.s 
favourite songs, one be luis often asked fur, a 
stirring vigorous melody, that goes .straight 1,o tlui 
heart, and Avakens irp Avbatevor is brave and 


Cr-lArajilR II.— A QUIET EVENING AT HOME. 

With a smile still lingering on her lip.s, Katie 
hears the door close after Walter Beeves ; then she 
goes up-stairs to join the rest of her household. A 
calm fiirnily scene meets her vicAV as she throAvs 
open the drawing-room door. The room is not a 
large one ; but Avliat it AAmnt.s in size is amply 
atoned for by the exqui.site tastic Avith Avbich every- 
thing is arranged and grouped. A few strokes of 
the pen might describe the Avell-chosen accessories 
of curtains, sofas, and carpet ; but it Avould take 
arti.stic skill to portray the many touches of pret- 
tiuess and beauty to be found there. 

The feAV paintings that hang on the Avails are 
marvels of delicate colouring and completeness of 
de.sign ; the ornaments of various kinds aliout the 
room are most of them due to feminine cleverness ; 
screens, cushions, chair-covers, all show that hnsy 
graceful fingers have been at Avork ; but they were 
not Katie’s fingers — not the outcome of Katie’s 
industry. She a perfect abhorrence of fancy- 
Avork ; rarely is .she to he found sitting down like 
other ^ girls to puzzle her head Avitli intricacies 
of knitting, lace-making, or embroidering. Her 
plea is : ‘ i liaven’t patience for that sort of thing, 
nor have I taste or time for it. Here Nellie, my 
dear, you puzzle out thi 
are doing it, I"’ ’ ' 

you lik T'..'.’ ., 

Schuberts, Avliich y 

So patient Nellie 
loving t ' ^ ^ 

w< 


Here Nellie, my 
lis pattern ; and AAdiile you 
, I’ll jjlay any amount of pieces 
■Beethovens, Mozarts, hleudelssohns, or 
:n:i choose.’ 

of the arti.stic mind andhome- 

„ tastes would pick up her si.ster’.s discarded 
'ork, and skilfully mould it into wondrous result, s 
f aptitude and dexterity. 

Nellie is sitting at the table on t.hi3 evening, 


bending over a volume of travels. She Avho rartily 
liiaves the house herself, yet likes to read of scenes 
of wild adventure and foreign travel, with all their 
detail of fervid luxuriance .and gorgeous scenery. 
Her delight is in tales of peril and hi’avery. A 
piece of bright-coloured embroidery lies be.side her. 

. She i,s evidently reading and Avorking by turns. 

At first glance of Katie’s youngest sister, one is 
struck by her sweet countenance and delicately 
moulded face, the calm blue eyes and tliouglitful 
look. But at the no.xt glance, one sees that her 
figure is bopelessly deformed. Some blight has 
fallen ou her in early childhood, and closed to her 
for ever the active pursuits and enjoyments of life. 
But Nellie is happy and contented iii her placid 
way ; she ha.s resources and pleasures of which 
Katie has never even time to think. The school 
of weakness and sulfering has taught her many a 
salutary, many a holy lesson. At the further end 
of the room sits Air Grey, tlic master of tlie house- 
hold, a thin, Aviry, irritable, bigh-principled man, 
A\'itli white hair and close-cropped Avhite head — a 
man who thinks himself a very martinet in 
his strict ideas of discipline on board ship ; but 
Avbo is a tame enough, easily ruled ruler iu bis 
own house ou shore. He Hatters himself he is 
very firm Avitli Katie, yet' she man.'iges to huAm her 
Avay in inost things. Mr Grey, with a small table 
before him, is engaged witli navy statistics, making 
cidculations that will open the eyes of the Admi- 
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inai'tial iu oiui’s nature. Mr Grey closes his hooks 
at once ; he knows he cannot reckon up decimal 
iractions nubile the room is flooded with inusic 
and melody, for Katie’s ri.ch voice and brilliant 
accompaniments arrest attention at once. Mrs 
Grey listens also, and dozes between whiles, thor- 
oughly enjoying her evening at home._ Though 
she would have shaken off her drowsiness, and 
tlresscd herself in one of her rich brocaded silks 
or lustrous anoires, and would have accompanied 
Ivatie to the scene of action, had she been an 
invited guest at tlie Admiral’s to-nigbt. Willingly 
would she have gone through any amount of 
iiaconvenience, rather than this handsome daughter 
of liers should fail of proper escort, or infringe any 
of the ‘ thousand-and-one ’ rules of etiquette. 


CHAPTER HI, —AT GOVEaiNMENT HOUSE. 

Captain Eeeves is in no placid frame of mind as 
he goes on his way to the Admiral’s. He passes 
through the grim strong gates at the entrance, 
near winch a sentry is solemnly pacing to and fro. 
He walks down the long pathway, on each side 
of which huge tubs of aloes hold out their dark 
sharp-pointed leaves, and then he goe,s up the 
broad brightly lighted stains. The rooms are 
already full of people ; a confused well-bred 
murmur of conversation rises from the throng of 
guests in mingled subdued tones. Sir Herbert is 
standing inside the larger drawing-room, talking 
with a group of officers ; but he leaves them the 
moment he catches a glimpse of ’Walter at tlie ' 
door. He even goes to meet him with a smile 
of welcome on his lip, looking all the rvhile over 
his shoulder, as though he expected to sec other 
guests coming with him. 

‘Yon are late, Captain Eeeves. Eut where is 
the rest of your party? Did you not say you 
were coming witli the Greys V 

‘The Greys won’t he here, Sir Ilorljert. T 
called there, but And none of them are going out 
this, evening.’ 

- ‘ la any one ill ? ’ 

‘0 no ; Miss Grey tells me illness is not tlu; 
cause of their non-appearance. She did not give 
any reason for their sudden fit of seclusion.’ 

‘Very strange ! ’ murinura the Admiral ; and he 
saunters away to another part of the room, where 
other guests speedily claim his .attention, A cmaons 
observer though, might observe a shadow of dis- 
appointment has come over his face, also that he 
is unusually grave and thoughtful during the rest 
of the evening. 

Sir Herbert is by no means an old man, as some 
reckon age. He has a grave refined face, keen 
penetrating eyes, dark ludr beginning to grow 
little thin on the temples. He wears uniform, and 
a star that gleams forth upon his breast tells 
that ho has done good service for his country. 
His composed dignified bearing might well hoar 
coniparlson with many far younger men in that 
brilliant assembly, ” His smile is sweet, and lights 
up his rather ^ serious lace like sunlight ; but 
tbe Admiral i$ generally grave ; his thoughtis 
are earnest, his life is earnest, and he is not by 
dny means easily moved to mirth. 

Walter Eeeves, as in duty bound, makes his 
way towards' the lady who at the present holds 
sway in her father's house. But it is no easy 
matter to reach her, for the crowd is considerable. 

fe 


Mon are lounging about, dressed apparently iu 
every kind of uniroriu under the sun. Tlie dark- 
blue of the navy of i‘ourse, prod omi nates, but the 
marines and sevor-al line~re.gime,ul;s are amply 
represimted. f^wonls, e.paulots, ami slurs glitter 
and sparkle from every part of the spacious well- 
lighted rooms. 

Elegantly dressed ladies add to the goodly show ; 
and their niany-huei.l. robes^ mingling among tbo 
varied uniforms, a<ld brilliant colouring to the 
scene. Here and there, a few Ifiaek coats arc 
visible, but civilians .are rare on this evening. 
Walter Eeeves, who is fond of pleasant cllbcts, notes 
all this in his hair-careless haU-indulent way, as he 
slowly makes his passage through the throng ami 
advances to the inner room. Mrs Best is seated on 
a low sofa, looking like a queen iu her court, for 
many and admiring are her courtiers, Eed coats 
and blue coats jostle each other, iu the anxiety of 
the wearers to get speech with the lady of tlie house. 
Very pretty ami graceful she looks as slm sits 
there, dividing her favours with impartial liaml. 
She has a fair blooming face, bright eyes, and a 
girlish lively manner. Her dress is of snowy 
cr.ape, that falls round her liko a lloecy cunudotis 
cloud ; the jjale lavender trimmings that peep 
forth here and tlierc iu fringe and ribbon, are thci 
last faint remains of mourning dcdicatcil to her 
late husband. To catch the sparkle iu her laugh- 
ing blue eyes, to note her alniosfe llaxen hair and 
eyebrows, to mark tbo rounded grace of her youth- 
ful figure, one would hardly imagine her to be a 
mother and a widow'. Yet such is the cusp; she 
has two visible responsibilities at home in the 
shape of two little sons, who arts .'it that moment, 
it is to bts hoped, soundly slumbering in their far- 
away nursery down at Ilayes Hill. laiura Best 
looks like some sunny-hearted merry girl just out 
of her toons, so innocent and guileless is her 
countenance, sti silvery are her peals of musical 
laughter. Her sofa is placed iu a kind of alcove 
slightly .away from Hu; full glare of the light ; on 
each side fall llic soft folds of white hiee c.iirtidns, 
for the Mol'ii i.s ])1 act'd between two Innv- windows. 
Behind it is a high stand of beautiful plants ; 
many coloured httyas dis]d.ay their clustew of 
waxy flow’ers ; do.iicale white azaleas and rose- 
tinted and (M'iinsou oaracilliaa mingle their blooms, 
and hold their proud heads above their glossy 
foliage. 

Mrs Best smiles to herself as she sees Walter 
Eeeves advancing. A .su.spic.ion had been liaunting 
her that as the Greys were not coming, for reasons 
she knows well, hcMvonld frame some apology and 
decline to put in an appearance. Bo she holtls out 
■ her hand to him, playfully chides him for being 
late, and speedily uraws liiju into conver.sation-^- 
Ibnt flows naturally and brilliantly whorevei’ Ijauvn 
Best cliooses to make herself a centre. H}-and-by 
Walter finds himself by that lad}’H side iu ilm 
mmsic-room ; a small place, draped wiili rose- 
coloured curtains and lit with soft wa.x-ciimlJes, 
and just holding a piano, a h.arp, and a liiniled 
number of performers ami listeners. As Im takes 
part in a trio with Mrs Best and, 'Major Dillon, 
and watches Laura’s white dimjded hands running 
over the ivory notes of the piano, bringing out 
sweet sounds in her own light rip]>ling"mauuer, 
he remembers Katie’s w'ords about Guddim claws,’ 
and smiles as lie recollect.^ how severe and satirical 
Miss Grey can .sometime, y be. 
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lie remains in the music-room all the rest of the 
evening, and does not seek to join the various 
groiq-js of men, who are either talking politics or 
(lisc.oui'sing naval matters. And wlien at last the 
evening comes to an end and he goes out of the 
gates again, he confesses to himself that the time 
has pa.ssn(l pleasantly and rapidly enough, even 
though Katie Grey was absent. 


TRICKS IN THE WINE TRADE. 

AMOH aST articles of daily consumption in, this and 
other countries, perhaps none is more adulterated 
than wine ; and although the attention of the 
public has been from time to time directed to the 
evil, the evil seems to continue unabated. 

Hamlmrg has long enjoyed a notoriety for the 
manufacture of sherry— a merely fictitious article, 
in, which no real sherry has any existence, but 
which, imported to England, passes muster as 
genuine wine. Latterly, to the discredit of France, 
ihilse wines have been largely fabricated and ' 
vended in that country ; for it is as easy, if not 
easier, to imitate French wines as the wines of 
Spain or Portugal. It is well known to persons in 
France, that Nancy, the ancient eai)ital of Lorraine, 
bears a bad name as having been tliu first to set 
the evil example of a systematic adulteration of 
French wines, white and red. Lorraine, Alsace, and 
Luxembourg are notoriously the scat of a very 
■extensive manufacture of spurious wines, some of 
which owe nothing whatever to the vine. Imita- 
tions of the most renowned brands of champagne, 
such as Riederer or Clicquot, are here concocted 
from rhubarb-juice and carbonic aci(,l, made cheap 
and sold dear. Light claret.s, strong St George.s, 
Macon, and the rough red Roussillon, can be 
turned out to suit all tastc-s, merely by re-fermeut- 
ing .squeezed grape-husks that have already 
done duty, in company Avith the coarse sugar 
extracted from potatoes. Various colouring inattens 
are added, such as caramel, cochineal, and the 
more formidable fuchsinc, and the highly tinted 
compound is ready for the market. 

Narhonne, nestling amidst her vineyards, is 
not much behind northern Nancy in audacious 
falsili cation of the strong natural wines that form 
the staple of her trade. It has long been the 
custom Avitli these south of France wine-groAvers to 
press the grapes a second time Avith the addition 
of some Avater, and to brew a light, thin, vinous 
liquor, Avhich AA’as doled out in rations to the farm- 
servants, or sold at an exceedingly low rate. It 
has lately occurred to them that this second-hand 
commodity, dosed Avith tartaric acid, thickened 
Avith treacle, and artiticially coloured, AV'ould pass 
muster Avitli heedless consumers as good ordinaire ; 
andn.s good ordinaire, or Wine of the Plains, it is 
accordingly vended, hhrst class and even second- 
class Avinea, it is Avell to bear in mind, are invari- 
al.)]y the vintage of some hill-side or mountain 
•slope, but GAUiU the low-lying vijiey.ards of a 
Avine-gi'owing country yield a growth Avhicli has 
deservedly a good name Avith buyers of moderate 
means. This good namn_, unfortunately, the land- 
owners and metayem of Southern France seem 
re.s(jlved to throw away, in their burry to be rich. 

What most perturbs, not merely the doctors and 
scienLilic jueu of France, but Ukj French govern- 
ment as Avell, is the deleterious character of the 
colouring matters employed in palming off mock 


or inferior -AAines on the unwary public. The 
syndicate ofNarbonnehave formally complained to 
the Minister of Agriculture that Portuguese, Italian, 
and Spanish Avines, all coloured by elderberries, 
enter freely into France. But the growers of the 
Narbonne district have themselves learned to make 
liberal use of the elderberry and of other ingredi- 
ents less innocuous. Fnchsine, Avhich is extracted 
from coal-tar, and of which immen.se quantities are 
employed, is the agent in the worst repute ; but it 
imparts a fine ruby-red, and i.s therefore in high 
favour, Fuclmine, Avhicli is prepared by adding 
arsenical acid to aniline, is admitted on all hands 
to be poisonous, although the authorities have as 
yet hesitated to take vigorous action with regard to 
its abuse. 

There are other colouring principles less danger- 
ous than fnchsine, but still injurious to health, 
Avhich are in daily requisition for the manipulation 
of Avines. There is caramel, an extract of mallow ; 
pink allhma ; Mexican cochineal ; rosaline, derived 
from tar ; coloriue, and many a fantastically 
named es.scnce, sometime.s of vegetable, sometimes 
of mineral, or even animal origin. The animo- 
niacal cochineal Aviiich gives so brilliant a dye to 
the scarlet cloth of an officer’s uniforju, i.s deci- 
dedly inappropriate as an adjunct to Avine, Each 
ounce of cochineal, it should be known, represents 
several tbousands of cochineal insects boiled down 
to a pulp, and Avas once exce.ssively dear. It is 
cheaper now ; and in the July of last year a single 
grocer of Narbonne sold ten thousand francs’ AAmrth 
of this scarlet colour to Aviiie-groAvers of the village 
of Odoillan alone, for the artificial tinting of poor 
and pale Avines. 

M. Paul Massot, who in the French Assembly 
represents the department of the Eastern Pyrenees, 
has taken the leading part in a sort of crusade for 
the repre.s.sion of the new frauds in the Aviue-manu- 
facture, and has been able to lay before the 
govornment a mass of authentic evidence on the 
subject. It Avas proved, for instance, by careful 
analysis that a quart of one especial kind of Avino, 
reddened by elderberry juice, contained no less 
than h.alf an ounce of alum. It Avas proved also 
that the red extract of coal-tar, knoAvn as grenate, 
and formerly ilung away as refuse, now commands 
a high price as an ingredient in. the composition of 
that fuchsine AAdiich is noAV tossed by tiic liundrcd- 
weight into Avine-vats. 

The best and readiest means of detecting the 
presence of artificial colouring in Avines Ave owe to 
the ingenuity of M. Didolot, a chemist in .Nancy. 
A tiny bair of gun-cotton supplies ns Avith the 
necessary test, l)ii> it in a gla.s.s of the suspected 
wine, then Avasli it, and it Avill resume its whiteness 
if the Avine be pure ; if not, it Avill .retain the ruddy 
colour due to the treacherous fuchsine. TJic addi- 
tion of a feAv drops of ammonia gives us a violet 
or a greenish hue Avheii vegetabJe matters have 
been made" use of to impart the desired colour. 

Other and more elaborate tests on a larger scale 
have been devised ; and with the aid of acids and 
ethers of peroxide of manganese, and notably of 
chloroform, the tricks of the Avine-forger have been 
completely exposed. Even benzine forms, Avith 
fuchsine and its felloAvs, a reil jelly that swims on 
the surface of the discoloured liquor, and by .skil- 
fully conducted processes, a precipitate, vaiying 
in colour, caix in every instance Ik*, ubtauuul. 
Government and the public have now taken alarm, 
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and it may be bopeil tliat before long the atlnlter.> 
tion, by mcatitj oi faehsine at all events, will bo 
effeetiially oliecked It must be remembered that 
growers and dealers were probably in the first 
instance quite unaware of the dangerous nature of 
the conw'uieut drug wliich gave so tempting^ uu 
appeamneo to their 'stock in trade,; but jrablirity, 
and the roettut seizures of falsiiiod wines which 
have taken place at Paris, Nancy, and I’erpignan, 
may })robably serve to enlighten them upon the 
sulijeot. , 


Bonaparte, and over against them reail, in 
Southey’s handwriting : 


Birds of a i't'ai.bia- flc>i’;lc, togetlier ; 

But ndc the o]i]>oHite ))age ; 

And thenoo you ni.'iy gatlmr, 

1 bn not of a. feather 
With some of tlu' birds in this <;ae 


Uiulovucath the Xjanreate^s Ihuis ilie novelist 
wrote ; : 


TIT FOB TAT. 

So long as men are what they are, those who can. 
hit Avill give blow for blow, literally or metaphori- 
cally as the case may be, and stauders-by will 
delight in the passage-at-arms. 

Certainly it is pleasant to hear a sayer of ill- 
natured things put down by an intenided victim 
of his cynical tongue. ‘'The, groat assembly,’ as 
IManningbam terms it, must have greatly enjoyed 
the discomiifcure of a certain Bord Paget, who, 
oblivious of his own moan origin, thought to extol 
his superiority by asking Sir l^humas Wbite 
■what ho thought of the quality of the cloak 
he wore. ‘Truly,’ replied the worthy alderman, 
‘it seems to be a very good cloth ; but I remember 
•when I was a young beginner, selling your lord- 
ship’s father a far bettor, to make him a gown 
when he was sergeant to the Lord Mayor ; and ho 
was a very honest sergeant.’ 

Nor did those behind the scenes at a cerbiin 
theatre fail to appreciate the situal.iou when a 
prosperous cquc.strian’s daughter observed to a 
retired actress ; ‘ xifter all, you were only a circus 
artist; my father recollects you well;’ and the elder 
lady retorted ; ‘ I dare, say he docs, my dear ; he 
used to chalk my shoes.’ 

■Wlreu Lincoln and Douglas stum]}od Illinois as 
rival candidates, the latter in one of his fipcec]ie,s 
declared ho remembered his opponent when he 
served liquor behind a bar. ‘That’s so,’ said 
Lincoln; ‘ but the judge has forgotten to mention 
that while I was serving the litpior on one side of 
the bar, be was drinking it on the other.’ A mild 
hit of retallatioa compared with that inilictod by 
Brougbam upon his fellow-actor Boiton, In reply 
to the lirst-named asking if he had read, the last 
number of the Lantern, a comic paper in. which 
Brougham was personally interested, Burton said 
he never read the thing unless ho was tipsy ; a 
compliment Ids questioner acknowledged with a 
how and, ‘ Then, Mr Burton, I am sure of one 
constant reader !’ 

It is well not to shew contempt for a book to 
its author’s face, as newly made Bergeant Murphy 
learned when, dining in company with the author 
of Tm Thoimmci a Yatr. lie called out across the 
table: ‘ Warren; I never had jiatienco to finish 
that book of yours ; tell me what was the end of 
Gammon P ‘ Oh,’ said "Warren to the lawyer, 
‘they made Mm a, sergeant, and he was never 
heard- of after.’ 

Charks Dldceiis turning over the leaves of a 
literary lady’s album, came upon a page hearing 
the autographs of Daniel O’Oonnell and Joseph 


.Now if I don't make 
'.I’he conijdctiist mistake 
over ])nt man in a rage, 

Tliis bird of two weathers 
lias moulted his feathers, 

And left •fcbe.in in some other cage — 


a reflection upon the poet’s polU'ical inconstancy, 
that called forth a gnid pro quo from oiui of 
Southey’s admirers, who thought a man liad as 
jnnch right to change his opinions as to alter Lis 
style ; 

But lilfi first work and last work togetlna’, 

.And b'aru from the groans of all moti, 

Thid; if kc has not altered Ids feather, 
lie ’s certainly altorcd his -pen. 


Seeing that mcm, of all sorts delight in girding at 
th(5 professors of law and physio, it is strange that 
instead of making common cairse together, lawy(!r,s 
and doctors rather cherish a mutual antipathy, 
which finds vent in iui amusing interchange of 
asperitios. Cro,s.s-exa'miiung Dr Warren, a .Now 
York counsel declared that a doettu' ought to bo 
able to give an opinion of a disease -without 
making mistakes. 

‘They iuake fewesr mistakes Ihiui the biwyei':',’ 
-responded the physician. 

‘That’s not so,’ said the conns(;llor ; ‘but doc- 
tom’ mi.stakes are buried, .six feet under gronml ; a 
lawyer’s are not.’ 

‘No,’ replied Warren ; ‘but they are sometinu'S 
bung as many feet idtovo ground.' The advantage- 
was willi tlie doctor. 

Jt was on tlie otber side 'wlien, disputing as io 
tlie coni))! unlive merits of their -professions, Bir 
Henry .Mollaiul .said to Bohns Bjuith, tav-advocaie- 
gonoral: ‘V'tui ransl. admit that your profession, 
does not make angels of men ‘t ’ and the lawyer 
replied : ‘ There you have the best of it ; yours 
certainly gives them the best chance.’ 

Said a'^ pompous man of money to Professor 
Agassi/ : ‘ I ouec ti.iok sojne iutere.st in natuv.-d 
science ; but J became a banker, and I am, what I 
am!’ ‘Ah!’ ri-plied Agassiz, ‘my father jirocnrc'd 
a place for me in a bunk; but I begged for one more 
year of study, Ihen for a second, thru for a thii'd. 
That -fixed my fate, sir. If it had not been I'or that 
little firmness of man*, 1 should now have been 
myself nothing but a ba'Jiker.’ 

The mouey-dealer must have felt as small us 
the Anievieaa judge -who, finding his enforced 
bed-fellow by no means overwhelmed by tlui Ciuii" 
pany of a pei’sou of bis dignity, ob.scrv-ed ‘ BaL, 
you -would have remained a long time in tlm old 
country before you could say you bad slc])! with a 
judge.’ ‘True for you,’ said .Pat ; ‘and yer iionaui: 
'would have been a long time in tb,e unld cuu'iitliry, 
I 'm thinking, before ye 'd hoen a judge ! ' 

Joseph Hume, the ecoiiondcal re.former, having 
occasion to visit Brussels wluus Sir .itobert Adair 
was our ropresentativo there, miudful of the 
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iniiiistci-V, rtjpnte as a host, lost no time in leaving to do. Mrs Hood had received a quiet hint tiorn 
]n.s jiaioG at tho legation. ll,ememhering Hume’.s the sufferer, and was therefore only aiunsed at 
conr-tiint attempts to cut down official salaries, Sir the tenified efforts and prescriptions of the repent- 
.Itobert was inclined to ignore the hint; but taking ant jokers. Tliere was no doctor come-at-able ; and 
sticamd thought, invited the troublesome economist all sorts of queer remedies were suggested and 
to diun with hinu Hume put his legs under the tried ; the poet shaking wuth laughter', while they 
anihassador’s mahogany in the expectation of tast- thought he was shaking with ague or fever. One 
ing the (di nicest viands and the most cx(piisite rushed iip-stairs with a kettle of hoiliug water, 
wines, 1>iU; had to content himself with poor soup another tottered in under a tin hath, and a third 
and poorer sherry, roast mutton and light Bor- brought a quantity of mustard. Hood then, gave 
dciinx, a chicken and a salad ; supplemented with out in a sepulchral voice his belief that he'was 
Adair’s apologetical observation when the banquet dying; and proceeded to give the most absurd 
wars over : ‘ You see, .sir, what these confounded instructions for his will, which las hearers could 
Eadiciils have brought us to with their reductions, not see the fun of, for their fright. They begged 
By-and-by, I daresay we shall come to prison him to forgive them for their unfortunate joke, 
diet, with pudding perhaps on Sundays.’ and heseeched him to believe in their remorse ; 

Scribe the dramatist met his match in a till unable to keep up the farce any longer, Hood 
nobleman ambitious of gaining a literary reputa- burst into a perfect shout of laughter, which they 
lion by proxy ; from wdiom he received the follow- thought at ffrst Wiis delirious frenzy, but which 
ing curious epistle : ‘ Sin — I have the honour to ultimately betrayed that the biters were bit. 
lU’opose to you to associate yourself ivitli mo in the General Charretic, known some thirty years ago 
conqiositiou of a drama. Your name will figure by as a capital talker, clever versifier, skilful musician, 
the side of mine ; you alone composing the play, bold bettor, daring horseman, and dead-shot, was 
and I alone defraying all the expenses of the first as cool as the proverbial cucumber, lie once 
representation. You shall have all the profits, for hired a Hertfordshire manor for the shooting- 
I work only for glory.’ season, and in following his game was not parlicu- 

Scriho replied': ‘Sir — I have never been acens- lur about trespassing on the adjoining estate, 
tomed, to harness together in. my carriage a horse belonging to a lord of high degree. The latter’s 
and an ass ; I am therefore unable to accept your keeper out with his master one morning, heard 
very kind offer.’ the General blazing away in an adjoining cover, 

‘I'lie. nohleimui closed the correspondence with : and calling attention to the intruder’s proceedings, 

‘ Monsikur Siiuini'i — I receivedyour note of refusal was instructed to go and shoot one of the. General’s 
to unite our literary .labours. You are at liberty dogs and turn him off the ground. ‘You had better 
not to untlerstarid yejur own inlaircst, but not to take my pony ; you will get back quicker,’ -said his 

allow yourself to call mo a horse,’ lordship ; and the keeper cantered a^vay on a 

"Would-he wit.s arc apt to havo the tables turned perfect treasure of a pony, that its owner would 

upon thorn. At a dinner in honour of Nick not havo parted with for any amount. Upon 

Donton, one of the staff of the Illinois Central reaching the spot where Oharretio wa.s blazing 
Bailway, his friend Jack Wallace, intrusted with away at the pheasants, the keepew told .him to get 
tho toast of the evening, proposed i t in this wise : off the ground or, by his master’s orders, he should 
‘The two Nicks — Old Nick and Nick Denton!’ shoot one of his dogs. 

Denton rose to respond, saying he appreciated the ‘ Very well,’ said the General ; •‘shoot tho old one ; 
honour conferred upon him by connecting him but if you do, , I shout your pony ; and _as I am not 
with Mr Wallace’s most intimate friend, and sure wdicre my manor ends, I shan’t stir.’ 
scarcely knew how to requite the compliment ; The old dog dropped at a shot from the keeper ; 
hut as one good turn deserves another, he would and before the man could turn round, the pony ho 
give ‘The twm Jades — Jack Wallace and Jackas.s!’ bestrode wa.s as dead .a.s the dog._ 

Cham the caricaturist turning into a re.staurant, ‘Now, my man,’ said Charretic in the mildest of 
chanced to take po.sso.s3ion of the favourite seat of tones, ‘if you shoot again, the next barrel is for 
a stock-hroker. Upon coming in and seeing how yourself!’ 

thing.s wore, tho latter called the proprietor aside The keeper took to his heels, told the dolel’id 
and inquired if he ivere aware that the tall thin story to his master, wdio had not made ui) his mind 
stranger occupying his usulil place was the execu- how to act ere he received a challenge from the 
lioner. The horrilbid man hurried to Cham and General for insulting him by ordering his servant 
entreated him to go away, saying M. Heldenrich to shoot his setter. Seeing the sort of customer he 
need, not pii,y ibr what lu>. had eaten if he would had. to deal with, the nobleman thought it best to 
only leave at once. ‘ Who told you I was the coiuotoaa amicable arrungeiuent and accept the 
hemlsiuau ? ’ asked Chain, •without displaying any defeat. , 

.surprhe at what he had heard. The laudlorU The editor of the JWo JowiaZ had the 

pointed out his infurmaut, ‘,Ah,’ said Cham, aa impudence to write: ‘Tho rca.son why Lafayette 
he -rose to depart, ‘ he ought to know me ; I Hogged doesn’t build a rink is this. The ladies of that 
and branded him at I'oiilon not two ye.ars ago.’ city have such big feet tliat no more tlian four i 
.Hood once took a projair revenge uporii some or live could skate in a rink at one time; there- 
])raciieal jokers who npset a boat hefore he could fore the concern, wouldn’t i3ay.’' Whereupon tho 
get out of it, giving him a thorough ducking. Lu/ayette Journal VQtovt&d: ‘ It is a number eleven 
l>ire,et!y he was safe on land he, began to complain lie. The Lafayette ladies are celebrated for their 
of i‘vami)s and stitches, and at last went indoors, pretty feet. All's well, you know, that ends well, 
liis fi'imuls, rather ashamed of their rough fun, and the Terre Eaute editor, afflicted with the 
[leouiiabid liim to go to bed, which he immediately daily exhibition of agricultural hoofs, is dying of 
(lid. !ii,s groans and comphiinls incrca.sed so envy. Goodwin of (3ur city once made a ])air of 
ahinuiugly that Lh.cy were at tiieir wits’ end what twenty-eights for a Terre Haute belle, lie built 
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tliem ja the hack-yard on a sort of marine railway, 
and launched tkeai. If ever an old woman lived 
in a hlioe, it was down at Terre lluute.’ 

Ladies know how to give tit lor tat, as a poli- 
tician learned wlieii, piqued by a fair listener 
noticing a pot dogwdiile lie was holding forth to 
her on' the Eastern. Question, he askoi.l how^ a 
woman of her intelligenoe could he so fond of a 
dog. ‘Becaxrso he never talks politics/ W'as tho 
signifioant reply. 

,Au Englishman attached to the Washington 
Oommisaioii incautiously remarked to his pretty 
American partner at a hall, that although he had 
seen many beautiful women, he had hot come 
across a handsome man in the States, ‘ I suppose 
there are plenty of handsome men in England'!’ 
she observed. ‘ 0 yes, lots/ said he ; provoking 
the po.ser : ‘ Then why didn’t Queen Victoria send 
some over here ? ’ 


STORY 01? A PARTRIDGE AND HER ' 
CHIGivS. I 

OxE morning in the beginning of Jnly an agri- ' 
cultural labourci’, in the employment of an East 
Lothian fariuer, was driving a reaping-machine in 
a .field of long grass preparatoiy to haymaking. 
In a part of the field that the machine hall not yet 
shorn, ajien j)iu'tridge -was sitting on a number of 
eggs which were within a few short hours of being 
hatched. It may naturally be conceived that the 
bml would hear with no little concern the sharp 
clipping noise made by the machine as, in its pro- 
gress up and down the ridges, it approached nearer 
and nearer to the ne.st ; but like a true motbor, tdie 
would rather die than leave her nearly hatched 
young. As the knife of the macliino, in ((uiclc 
shuttle-lilce motion, laid swath after swatli of 
goodly ryc-gruss level with the groimd, the iron 
fingers of the cutter .struck the ’bird, killed her, 
and drove her some distance from the nest. To 
the moment of her death she kept tlie eggs warm ; 
and the young life wiLliiu them that 'she had 
cherished soon afterwards found pnilecliou. 

The driver of the machine, who was a kind- 
heailed man, stopped his horses and gazed com- 
passionately on the poor bird, fcloon', liowevcr, 
his attention was withdrawn fi’oiu tin*, dead hire! 
by hearing numerous minute, plaintive, p)eeping 
sound.s— as if made by very tiny, fine-throated, 
tender chicks. Hastily concluding that a brood of 
young partridges lay buried and .struggling for life 
in the neare.st swath of gras.s, he turned it carefully 
ever and over, m expectation of seeing a number 
of chicks ; hut after a diligent search, lie could not 
discover any birds wdiatevor. Still the peeping 
noise.s continued. The workman stood silent anil 
listened attentively, in order that his ear might 
catch the true direction of the sounds. By the 
unceasing H^eep, peep, peep,’ he was .attracted to a 
little hollow in the ground. There, almost hid 
from observation, lay sixteen sounding egg.s, for it 
was from the eggs that the peeping chorus pro- 
ceeded 1, The farmer, who was in the field, came 
to the spot where the driver was standing ; and lie 
being also of a humane disposition, placed the eggs 
carefully in hi_a handkerchief, and carried them 
home to the farmstead, where they were soon 
placed under a common sitting hen. In a few 
hours afterwards the partridge chicks had broken | 


open their shells, and wore .running about tlicir 
foster-mother crying ‘Toep, jteo.p, pc'i-]i.’ 

Tlio w'ritor may be ]H'nuil:toi1 in add, tbat wben 
partridge chicks arc hatc.hcd by .‘t, I'uiumou bon, 
liboy .should be intru.stod to a .giuunki‘i'pi.!r 0.1* otlier 
penson who undcrstatuls tlii*. kind (tf Ibod tbu biiils 
need, otherwise it will be alnm.st iinposKible to rear 
them. 



TIIR PALL Oh TIIK YMA.U, 

OoLULV and bright draws in the day ; 
ftloomy and draar it steals aw.'iy; 

For slowly now comes up the sun, 

His Suiiimer’s ardent labours done ; 

And low Ids golden wlioel decliuo.s 
Where Winter shews his sbirry signs. 

No inoi’c to earlh the fervid beams 
(live beauty such as i) 0 ol drciuiis ; 

No more dascciuls the glorious r.-iy, 

The rapture of the .smiutmr day. 

The sky's deep bhio is waxing pale, 

The sun’s inspiring fervours fail ; 

The slautin.g beam he gives is chill 
Within tlie vale and on the lull ; 

And now, with many a jealous foil. 

The (jlouds would all his cheer ■withhold, 

Nor would on idain or height bestow 
The soothing of Iii.s waning glow*. 

The llowors are gone, save thoso that shill, 

Like friends wdm cleave to us through ill, 

Hutbrave the bitter wind Llnat blows, 

And deck, their season to its close,’ 

The leavuH that late w'ci’o only stirred 
.By genthrst breath, that only heard 
The .song-bird’s note, round tliaso the blast 
Blows keen and liorcc, and rude ;iud fast 
The rising gale llings far .'tml wide 
Their w'ltlicred blooiii slid idle pride. 

Tim birds liave Jlcd; the wind alone 
lU'akcfi song in many a sullen tunc. 

But sudden thrtni.gh tim bursting sky 
The sun again ooiru's out on high ; 

Tim cloiuls fall back to yield hini w;iy, 

And tly before hi.s eager ray ; 

Atxd gladness lills the breast amain — 

The glimpse of .Sunimer emne again ! 

Ah ! sweet the beam, but liko the smile 
With which the dying would lieguilo 
Thu mourning heart- -tho last sad ray 
Love gives to cheer our tears away. 

The liglit is gone, I he viioment’s blooia 
Is Bunk again in cold and gloom. 

.So p*j.ss away all tluncs of earth, 

Whate’er we prise of love and worth — 

The form onee dear; tho voice tbat cheered; 

The friends !y many a tie endeared ; 

Tho dreams the aidiing heart forgete ; 

The hopes that fade to cold regrets. 

Sweet scenes, dear haunts, that once I knew-, 

Aly heart yet fondly turns to you. 

Let seasons change, ami bo yo briglit 
■ With.all the Buiumer-tide’s delight, 

Or lot the Winter’s gloom lie your.g 
Your beauty still for me endures ; 

. For Memory keeps imfacled yet 

What Love would have me not fnrgct. m p . 
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Juire f?aid : ‘ Wc have for many yeara past Leon 
gradually diminisiiing the pevi(jd of time duriii" 
which our uiachiiiory can work'. We are snr- 
i-ouaded hy a coinliinatinn wliose objeot is nut 
only to diminish the time of labour aiul the pro- 
ducts of hibinir, l.uit to increase tli(3 rouiiuioratiuii 
of hihour, Kvery Iialf an hour yon diminish the 
time of lahuur, and every farthing yon raise tlie 
payment of labour which is not raised, by tbe 
ordinary ecnnoinio and proper canse-s, has cxact.ly 
the silum eilVet upon ns as the iucruaso of the 
tariffs of foreign couutrie.s. Tima we often find, 
with all our pliilanthroiiy in wishing the people 
to have more recreation, and with our anxiety 
that the woiicman should hotter his condition 
through his combination, that wo are ourselves 
aiding-— it may bo inevitably and necessarily — .but 
it is a fact that wo are aiding to incroaso tlie dilll- 
culties under whieli wo labour in sending foreign 
counlrif'S llie products of Uui industry of tho.s<! 
clistricfis ; and W(3 nni.st boar in mind that grcait 
f;itio.s have fallen befmv hi imehester and laverpool 
were liuowu ; and tliat tluire have been great 
cities, great lucreantilo cities on the shurcH of the . 
Uloditcrraiican, the cities^ of Idutmicia, tlm. cities 
of CJarthagi', CJenoa, and Veiiie«‘.’ Hnch smd,imont.s 
are worth taking to hnarb. The preaidang up of 
xecroalion, otherwise idhincss, has gone rather too 
iiir. We begin to ijcrciuve that waigits can be paid 
only ill proportion to work done, and that if 
people choc, so to amuse lh(!ms(dves, tliei’o must 
correspondingly bo a now adjustnient of payiuo.nts, 

■ ■ At the lute mof.'ting of the llritisli Association, 
there was some proiitablc discussion on w'ork, 
wages, and thrift, b)ne speaker emphatic.ally 
pointed md; ilnit nnthvift was move concerned in 
prudnciitg poverty in familicH than a deficiency in 
wagiM. He said, that whero there was a dcdicioncy 
of ibod ‘it would mostly be found that wind; wa.s 
•wanted had been consnmetl in drink.' Adding, 
‘As a matter of fact, the. large. familii*s did the host, 
and the greatest men. in science, and as statcfnnen 
were mostly memheva otlarge families ami. younger 
sons upon whom early atrugglc.s Ibr mental growth 
had jwodneed brilliant I'eshlts.’ This {'.ormsponds 
with ordinary experience. Within our own know- 
ledge, the greater mnuber of persons dialiinguished 
I in literature, the arts, and in comiuerco luivo been 
' the sons of parents whoso means of bringing up 
their families did not exceetl a hundred, in .some 
instances not eighty, pounds a year. Yet upon 
these slender xosources, through the otfccta of 
tlirift—as, for oxamjde, the case given by the late 
Sir ■'W^illiain Fairbairn— families of six or seven 
children were respectably reared, and attained 
prominent places in society. 

In almost every large town is observed a painful 
but curious contrast in the acl ministration of earn- 
ings, On one side are seen the families of small 
tradesincu making a manful stiaiggle to kcc]) up 
respectable appearances at a free ro'venne of not 
more than a hundred a year ; while alongside of 
them are families earning two pounds a week and 
u^ards, who make no efibrt at respectability, and 
are constantly . in difficulties. The explaiiation 
simply lies iu thrift and un thrift. In one ca.se 
are aspirations and enligbt(?ned foresight ; iu 
other there, is a total indifference to conse- 
gnehces. A few "weeks ago, the Itev. K 0, Morris, 
pf ..Eectoi^^^ Hayton, York, com- 

municated., tb the Tonies some remarkable revela- 
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tious concevniug uul.lirin:, ‘A. gcntlciman of my 
ac([uaintttnoe,' ho Ha.y.-^, ‘living in a ntidlaiul 
maunfactui’iiig town, gave !u<', two or llirco yoam 
ago, the following iustancec of j. lie unUirifUjiw.’,, to* 
rather the outmgeous extravagance, of t,!i(- avl,i.-;a,]i.-! 
there ; such cases l)eiu;m]u.iti' common, Lhe, exeep- 
tioms only the otlier wa.y. I niii:-.l, pi’eniiae l.liiii; 
many of them with .famitie.'; were nX lloil, xiou, 
{.‘arning from ci.ght to twelve poumhi a, wci'k ; n 
.single man ;is niucli as (ivi; ■[niuml:; a week, and 
yet, though paid o’n Saturday eveiiiuga, they wouM 
come un the J'ollowin.g Moiid.iy night iu ask the 
manager for an advituce of tlio iie.vt week’s wa.ges. 
Aud tliLs not for any L'gitimate ex]Hmditun', for 
even those wdio had ramilie.s lived generally iu ono- 
room, kept no sorvaul, and only employed ebar- 
woiueu. Nevertliehjss, well they migtit he iix 
want of ready-inoney, for often you would see a 
])arty setting out ou a kSiuiduy ibr .an excursion 
to some place or other in a carria.ge witli hiue 
houses, and dre.-ised ii'i. the lun.st extra va;,ninl; 
manner, but at tlie same time witli much taste, 
tnving no doubt to their employment being in 
the hice-trade. 

A charwotuau tidd the wife, of my in(bnuant; 
that she knew one married cuujde who can 
earn .seven poamls a week who often cumo to 
her on a Thursday to borrow a shilling, tlmir 
money being all gone. They lived in two rooms, 
very badly fund, shed. A' needle- wotnan also 
told the lady tltai. she knew a couple 'who earned 
eight iioniuis a week, or evmi more, between 
them, wlio lived in two roo'ins wrolchedly fur- 
nished, without even a cup or saucer, ]ieHidc,s the 
two they used, to give a frumd a cup of lea ; 
that tlio woman would give four or five guineas 
Ibr a dress, and had given as .much as six .guimsis, 
whhih. .she would wtnr all da,.y, from Iho lii'.st thing 
in the mornijig till ;it 'vvji.s sh.abby, wlseii .she would 
hu.y anothc.r as exitensive, or oven nmre.so, accord- 
ing to tlui j'tisldou, .yiio never (u3oked their own 
dinner, but bought ilm must expe.nr.ivo tliiji.gs, 
took them ti) a 'jmbliii-houao to lio cooked, a.nd, 
dined there, ealiiig .and dritikiitg .'(rieru'unl,*". il’Iio 
“}i!Uid.s” iu tiui Iradt'. of the pluee. would ofli-n. 
order, for one week, black tea at ds. a pmnid, iiml 
green at fJs. Thy woub! also buy cucumbera at Is. 
aud Is. Gd. apiece, beidsju'xks' for breakfast at- 
l.s. 3d. a pound, and would only eat tbciu Med in 
butter; .salmon in like manner when it liust camo 
in at 3,s, o'i' 4g. a pound, and lamb at a guinea r. 
quarter. For 'inoie li.yht lare the.-\" would laiy 
oysters at 2s. or 2s. Gd, a dozan, put flown g(jld on. 
•the counter, and eat tbeiu as hist as a, man could, 
open llumi for thorn. My friend pair two men 
thus eat 10, s. worth .sianding at a stall iu lhi3 
market-place. A. man earuin.g L.3 a week', ]);uo' 
on the Saturday evening;, gob into a row with l.iiu 
police, on the Sum lay, was Ihied Sios. on tin; 
Monday, and not one out of a hundred or nmiv, 
of his follow-workmen could fiilv.'ui(!i' him tlio 
money to pay Iho line with, and ho hafi i.o borrow 
it of the foreman. Another was earning h.-l a 
week. Ilis master told him he mc.dd; to lay by. 
“ Oh,” said ho, “ I can spend all T make.” ‘‘ ihil,” 
.said the ina.stcr, “what shall you do, if iho time; 
are bad, with your wife and children ?” “ Let Vn 

go to the Union,” siud he. Tbe, nuislor Iiinisel 
told my Mend this, Mr Haker, the lii:--.jH.;c,tiir o 
Factories, in oiui of his I’eporis, staicid tlud: : 
moulder, his wife, and boy on an average caw 
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L.5, lOs. 6(1. a Aveelc. He mentions a case of a| 
mouldcM', jiis -wife, and three children earning | 
L.8, 7s. 2kl _ I 

‘ How can we wonder, with such facts as j 
these before its, that iWr Sandford, Her Majesty’s . 
Inspector, staled in one of his Reports: ‘‘Out 
C)f 50 (lads) examined in nine diilerent night 
schools, 29, or 5S per cent, could not read. These 
niglit scholars are certainly not the most untaught 
of the collier lads. ‘ There ’s none o’f them as can 
read iii our pit,’ I heard two young colliers say; 
‘no, nor the master neither.’ And yet wc wonder 
that onr colliers do not invest their earnings 
wisely.’” 

Loud and prolonged has loeen the denunciation 
of public-houses as the cause of crime and misery 
— so easy is it to mistake secondary for primary 
canses. "While admitting that public-houses scat- 
tered in profusion are tlie cause of many evils, 
we go a little farther, and looking fur what pro- 
duces tlic cause, find that it consists in depraved 
taste.s, want of self-respect, unthrift. ".To a man 
of elevated tendencies and intelligent foresight, 
the nui\iber of public-houses is a 'matter of 
no importance. He passes by the whole with 
indilference. Their alluvoments only excite his 
pity. He scorns their temptations. It is to this 
pitch of fortitude we should like to see the 
weak-minded brought, through education and the 
habitual cultivation of self-ro.'spect, along with 
a deep consciousness of responsibilities. In 
therd'ore so exclusively attacking prrblic-houses 
as the cause of iutemporance, we are in a souse 
bogiimiug tlic ]).voccss of cure at the wrong end. 
W’e are "expending energies on secondary causes, 
leaving the .seat of the disease untouched. Under 
infatuations oi‘ this kind, the iuisdirection of 
moral penver is pitiable. The subject is wide, 
and might ho expatiated on to any extent. Wo 
here cimfuie oursedves to the remark, that the 
thing to erdtivate is Thrift,— not only as regards 
the expenditure of money but expenditure of 
time, ami in saying this we fear that tho.se who 
have systematically, though with good intentions, 
advoeabul a degree of recreation that must be 
deemed exettssive and dangerous, have not a little 
to answer for in promoting habits of unthrift. 

W. c. 
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cu-vi’T’eh the eleventh. 

It was about this time, or some three or four days 
aftew KiiigsLou’s arvival, that kfistress Hiimagc 
was sittin.g— languidly for her — at the door of the 
lodge, IVlistress Uinnage lived a life of constant 
energy ; she did not sit and launmf; she had her 
sorrows ; but they were closed within tlie proudest 
heart that ever ijoafc, and no man knew of them. 
Rut all the more dangerous is the stern sorrow 
lliiit feeds upon itself, the aching, ever-present 
grief, so stoically disrogarde.d, Mistro,s3 Uiniuige 
indulged in neither tears nor regu’ets ; bravely slie 
did her duty day by day, and never would sit 
down to court a sweet and fancied dream. But 
when eveidng came, what had sho to do ? Fathet 
was not lunue ; the tali clock in the corner went 




tick, tick, tick! Lady Deb was busied with her 
kinsman Kingston Fleming; old Marjory was no 
companion to Mistress Dinnage. Lives are ,so 
different. In some more genial lives, in some gay 
changeful or adventurous life, sorrow and despair 
are kept at bay. In contrast to this life of Mar- 
garet’s, there. ivas May Warristou far away, dream- 
ing through courtly galleries, gazing on splendid 
pictures, listening to ravishing music, kneeling 
before gorgeous shrines. Amid such scenes as 
these, the heart-strings may be tuned to never a 
discordant note. But in eternal calm, in depressing 
sickness, in dreary' hours of solitude. Him the grim 
spectre looks on us face to face. We may tvork ; 
ay, but when we pau.se to re.st ? Work, everlasting 
work, gives a stern sense of satisfaction and the 
comfort of ‘ something done ; ’ but unlightened 
by sweeter moments, neither softens the heart nor 
strengthens the mind. Under that stern govern- 
ment, imagination sleeps, thought gi-ow.s torpid, 
the poor wounded soul is grasped within the iron 
hand it defies, Nature herself lies bniised and 
bleeding. 

Ill the hours of hard work and daylight, sorrow 
was to Margaret Dumage unheeded, unheard, un- 
cared for ; but when forced inaction came, when, 
tlie little room darkened slowly, and the lightest 
whisper of the breeze began to be heard above the 
hushed tumult of the world, then the i;all clock 
told a monotonous tale moment by moment to the 
proud .still heart — a tale of solitude and hopeless 
calm. She would go to the porch not to hear it ; 
but to go out and .roam, about the iiappy fields she 
could not, for there she had played when a child. 
No ; bettor stand at the door and watch ; father 
would he eomihg soon. 

One evening as Mistress Dinnage thus watched, 
the gate swung to ; 'not the stooping form of old 
Jordan Dinnage, but a tall and tower-like figure 
loomed through the gloaming and darkened the 
doorway. Loud and full beat the heart of Mistress 
Dinnage; she could not speak. For the first time 
for years, she and Charles Fleming were alone. 

‘ Who is at Enderby ? ’ he asked, in a short stern 
voice. 

‘ Mistress Deborah,’ she answered, with hurried 
breathless utterance, ‘an’_ Master Kingston Flem- , 
irig.’ 

‘Not my father'!’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Ha,s Master Sinclair been here lately 

‘ Yes ; he was over yoisterday morning.’ 

Then the gloaming parted as it were to admit of 
a blink of sunshine, and the dark eyes that were 
gazing up sought the haggard eyes that were gazing 
down upon them, and all in a flash. Twilight and 
the wild sweet solitude around them drew those 
proud hearts together with a power that yearning 
nature could not resist. The spell of Love was 
woven around them. Not one word was uttered: 
stern silence, weary endless longing, pride, grief, 
trouble, despair, all were now hushed in one 
long embrace. Long and wordless as had been 
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estrangeinent, so swift and woTiHess the wooing; 
no sylliiblc was needed to tell what the soul had 
known. 

What mattered it in that supreme moment that 
he was a liunted niiuod fugitive — that slie was a 
poor and penniless girl — that they met but to part 
again ? The sweet summer breeze was blowing 
round them ; the trees trembled with gladness 
overhead; they were young; the world was wide 
and free. The solemn warning voice of the old 
clock, for thorn spoke in vain. 

When Mistress Dinnage could speak, she whis- 
pered on his breast : ‘ Thou ’rt in trouble.’ 

‘ III trouble ? Yes.’ Then, with a reckless laugh, 
he took lier face between his hands, and answered 
by wild and passionate kisses. 

‘ Eay ; thou must speak,’ she went on earnestly, 
and holding hack his head with her little hands. 
‘Kisses will not aid thee, or I would kiss thee till I 
died. Speak, Master Fleming ! Art thou ruined ?’ 

‘ Ay ; stick and stone.’ 

‘ I saw it in thy face, only now the love-light 
covers it. Oh, how canat thou look .so glad for my 
poor love, when thouTt ruined and disgraced? 
Bethink thoe, Master 'Fleming, Thine old homo 
will go to strangers. Thy sister will share in thy 
disgrace. Thy father will go in sorrow to the 
grave. Thou’rt ruined, disgraced, di»honouml F 

He caught her to his heart, and then held her 
wildly from him, regarding her with infinite 
pathos. ‘ A7uI wilt thou throw mo over, Maj ?;’« 

Tlion spoke she auxioiisly: ‘'What is it thou 
mean’.st ? fiipeak out to me. Lot there he no 
secrets and no riddling. Dost thou love me iridij V 

Thou answered the ])roud liiiukl glance of those 
dark eyes ; and whisiicred tlu; youth loiv in 
her ear; ‘I would like to kill thee for this 
questioning! Truh]^ love'l 'Dost thou know 
Charles Fleming so little, that thouTt in doubt I 
that thou canst helieve he could wrong the only 
girl he ever loved'/ Hullian, gamester, roysteror 
though I he, I would keep thoe pure as snow — 
snowdrift. Thou shalt make mo a better man, who 
knows / For thy love 1 thirst, Meg, and have 
thirsted long. /STow— ruined, an outcast, a fugitive, 
is the moment I choose to seek thee ! Wilt have 
me, Meg, for better, for worse ? Wilt share the 
fortunes of a sinner /. Perilous, comfortless, will 
bo tliy lot, love. Wilt thou be my wife '/ ’ 

She could not speak; she answered by a low cry 
of love and joy. What recked Mistress Dinnage 
of the proud grand home and the heir of the 
Flemings, all passed away ! She loved — with all 
the pure abandonment of a woman’s love— this 
houseless wanderer. 

So came Charlie Fleming, and went, and haunted 
in the twilight round Endorby, and no one know 
of it save Mistress Dinnage. She .was put about, 
dismayed, torn by anxiety by all she heard ; and 
the two loves of her life, the loves of father and 
lover, were wrestling wildly in her soul. Though 
fearing for her lover, yet, strange inconsistency, 
-her step was light as air, her heart was filled with 
a new joy, and her eyes with happy tears. 

‘I must go,’ thought Edngston Fleming des- 
perately to . himself, the morning- after the above 


scene. ‘ The old fellow won’t turn up, neitlior 
i does Charlie. I mustn’t compnuuise //tr. But .she 
must not be alone. J doubt; 1. doujit surely 
about the future. Poor sweet eliiM I I will 
speak to old Marjory; she must hold that flighty 
Mistress Dinnage. in the house. And ,I will get 
Deb to send for May Warristou.’ So Ihiukiiig', 
K’lngston went into the garden, where he .saw 
Deborah at her flower.s, and ahrupUy he began ; 
‘I am come to .say I'arewidl, Did). 1 ) 011 ^, look 
scared, little coz ; you shall not he left, alone.’ 

‘Then whom shall I have, King/’ she asked, 
elinging suddenly to his :irim ‘Father i.s away; 
Charlie is away; and lam in hourly fear of evil 
tidings. You say, not alone,! 1) King, I .shall 
he alone indeed I ’ 

‘ Little one, I am going to write to Ai'ay 'Warri- 
ston, to beg her to come and hoar you com- 
pany. fdeautime, I am going to see your fatlier. 
I know hi.s whereabouts, love ; I will send liini 
home to-night. And have ye not Marjory, Jordan, 
and your beloved .Mistress 'Dinnage/’ 

‘Ay, I Imve them all. But what are weak 
wmineu ami a poor old man compared to your 
size and .strength'/ With you, King, , I am safe. 
In your presence I can ho lliuugliliess ami glad 
again. In your presemio — I am hup])y.’ 

‘ 0 Deb, Dob J Don’t persuade me. '1 mmstn’t 
stay with you, '.Ql tongues will be talking of 
you and me.’ 

‘ What ! of brother and sister '/ Of kinsfolk '/ It 
cannot, cannot be. But lot the world talk! What 
matters it'/ Will yon, lor paltry slander, forsako 
me at this .strait V 

‘Not forsake yon, but consider you. Let go my 
hand, I)eb ! .1 am ea.sily umiianiuul nowailay;!. 

I must go.’ 

‘ 'Ufoll, go, go !’ — and she pn.died him from her. 
‘And iudeoL 1 would have vuu .-as'k my father, 
King, for T am very tad at heart. Cheer him up; 
comfort him; weuu him from his tem]t!atiou it' 
you can. It is that terrible gainhling that is the 
ruin of the, Flemings. Oli, tell him ,su ! But above 
all things, send him home, for 1, have, a dark, dai'k 
.foreboding on me; and this night alone at .Fudorhy 
would drive me mad.’ 

‘,l,lo shall I'.nme.’ 

‘Tluiugu, King, ijuickly.’ 

‘'Ifou are in a hurry to he rid 0 ’ me, now, 
Qood-hye, sweet Deb ; good-bjre. You will not 
come and see me olf /’ ' 

‘Nay ; I cannot.’ 

‘■V?ell, good-bye, Etorby.'' King.stou Fleming 
bared his head and rmmd , jj tniuga ‘ly moveti, 

at the old ifamiliar .scene. Tlliskceirblue eyes grew 
dim. It did not shame his manhood tliat tear.! 
were drawn like life-blood from his heart, a;i he, 
nohly renounced a sore templafion. ‘Cood-byiy 
Enderby ; good-bye.’ 

lie was gone, IjuI: still Deborah 'Pleming, 
amid, her gay and dazzling flowers, seeiueil t(.> 
sec him' standing there, a tall graceful figure, a 
face full of sadnos,s and regret, ;i hared, head 
that reverently bowed its adieus; and the words 
still rang iu her ears: ‘Coud-hye, Fnderhy ; 
good-bye.’ Ten short mimitos ami all life had 
changed for her ; only when lie was gone, she 
waked to her de.spair. The sun liml ceased to 
shine, the birds had cca.sed lo sing, tlio. flower.s 
to bloom, Bhe left her gathered flowers to ilii', 
and wont home like (.mo .stnnuei.1 
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CHAPTEE THE TWELFTH. 

Sir Vincent did return that night ; he had 
seen Kingston, he said. He was very late, and he 
was tired. He asked Deborah if Mistress Dinnage 
were with her, 

" Yes, dear father. But yon are going to sleep 
at home ? ’ 

'Ay ; hut I may he off early — too early for even 
thee, my bird of dawn.’ 

' Nay, father ; I will he up, not to see thee off, 
hut to hold thee here. Thou shalt not go to- 
morrow [’ 

He smiled. He looked pale. He kissed her 
fondl3’-. 

‘Lady Wilful, I must. I want to see my hoy. 
He is ever in trouble.’ 

‘Nay ; think not about it to-night, father. King 
has promised to find him out.’ 

And so they parted. Weary-hearted, .'with all 
the hrightness called up for her father laid aside, 
Deborah sought her chamber, weeping. She re- 
called, the night when her father had told her 
Kingston Flenhng was betrothed, her wild despair. 
But she was a child, and the bright morrow had 
then brought hope and healing. Now she was a 
woman, and a woman’s sorrow lay deep within lier 
breast. Tired out, Deborah undressed and lay 
down on her bed, not to wake and weep, but to 
sink into a deep dreamless slumber. . . . 

With a start she awoke. A start often wakes 
us from the soiuulost sleep, as if some spirit 
spoke. Deborah Fleming was so wide awake in a 
nioinent that she saw through her open, window 
the little pale ghost of the waning moon, the 
drifting clouds flitting by. A strange feeling 
was on Deborah. Had she been dreaming that she 
had seen a light shining under her father’s door ? 
Dream or vision, sho seemed to see it still, and was 
irresistibly drawn thither by a mysterious inner 
sense of alarm. She must go to her father’s room, 
to see that all was well. 'With a wildly heating 
heart, she threw on her dressing-gown and went 
swiftly out. Gray dawn filled all the passages, 
a gray cold dawn, and the little birds were begin- 
ning to twitter. But yes— -oh, strange and true, a 
liglit was glimmering under her lather’s door ! 

Deborah heard him moving; she knocked. 

‘ Father ! ’ — No answer. — ‘ Father 1 ’ 

‘ Who is there ?’ 

‘ Deborah ! Father, open your door ; I must 
speak with you at once.’ 

Bhe tried the door : it gave way ; and Deborah 
saw a room scattered over with papers, in the 
wildest confusion. The window stood open, and 
Sir Vincent, looking gray and haggard in tlie 
uncertain light, stood against the table in the 
middle of the room. He was dressed ; his long 
white hair was milled ; his face was gray, pale ; 
his eyes gleamed strangely on Deborah from under 
their lowering brows. 

‘ Father] ’ said Deborah, ‘ my father ! ’ A great 
trembling was on her, ho looked at her so sirangely ; 
but she kept outwardly calm. She laid her hands 
ujtoii his arm, and then her ejms fell from liis 
troubled face to his trembling hand, which was 
striving vainly to hide something amongst the 
papers'on the table, Deborah saw the handle of a 
j)i.stol ; she drew it out, and regarded him stead- 
fastly. ‘ Father, fixther ! what is this V 


He turned from her ; his white head was bowed 
with shame in his hands, and she heard a bitter 
sob, 

‘ I know it now,’ said .Deborah, with terrible 
calmness,. ‘ 0od called me here. 0 dccar father, 
what have you thonght on? To get free of ruin, 
you would kill your soul. Kind heaven have 
mercy on thee ! You would leave me, father; you 
would leave me and Charlie,’ She flung the pistol 
out of the room; she threw her arms round him. 
Sobs were shaking the strong man’s frame. 

‘0 never think to leave me alone, father dear. 
It was sinful of you not to call me ; you might 
have known your little daughter would sooner 
share your death, than wake to find you dead.’ 

‘God forgive me. Deb ; God forgive me ; ’ and he 
sank into his chair faint, trembling, shuddering. 
Deborah, on her knees beside him, scarcely knew 
her proud father, he was so immarmed. She 
waited in silence, with her head laid down on his 
knee. When he could speak, he said : ‘ I see God’s 
hand in this ; I believe in Him as I never be- 
lieved before. Child ! nothing less than a miracle 
brought thee here, as heaven is my witness ; in 
another moment, Deb, I should have been a dead 
man, I had the pistol in my hand ; may He 
forgive me, Deb 1 ’ 

Then Deborah looked up white and calm: ‘What 
could have induced you, father ? What ruin could 
be great enow to justify so great a sin ? The loss 
of house and lands? Let them go. You and I 
had bettor live in some poor honest way, thair keep 
at Enderby. .Let it go. It is no great matter, so 
long as you have your children’s love,’ 

Ho groaned. ‘ It isn’t all. Deb ; ruin isn’t all. 
We have that, and enow. But ye know the 
old saying, “Death before dishonour.” — Charlie, 
Charlie ! ’ and the father’s tremulous lips struggled 
piteously to utter more. 

‘ Has Charlie disgraced us then 1 How, father ? ’ 

‘ God forbid that I tell thee how. My boy has 
killed me.’ 

‘ Will money save him, father 1 ’ The stern low 
voice scarcely seemed Deborah Fleming’s. 

‘Money, ay ; hut we are beggars.’ 

Deborah started toiler feet. ‘Well, think of it 
no more ; you are wearied to death, my father. 
Thinking won’t right you nor save Cliarlie. Sleep 
in peace, father, for I will save ye both this day.’ 

He stared in her face. ‘ Heaven bless thee, Deb. 
I know not what thou say’st. I think iny brain is 
shaken, Deb. But thou’rt my only stay.’ With 
that, the heart-broken old man, I'allen so lowly 
from his high estate, lay down, and fell into a deep 
sleep. Not so Deborah. 

Late in the morning, Sir Vincent awaked, and 
called lor his daughter. It seemed that she 
was near, for he had scarcely called before she 
stood beside his bed. His strength was recruited ; 
the strong and nervous spirit had regained its 
power, and lived again in torture. He gazed up at 
Deborah, piteous in his grim sorrow ; still, in :ill 
his strength, he turned to her: ‘Deborah, my 
child, what is to be done ? ’ 

‘ I am decided, father. I will he Adam Sinclair’s 
wife. He has money enow to buy Enderby, 
Look you, you have nothing more to say; only 
see that he knows he may marry me.’ 

‘Thou ’It marry Adam Sinclair! Deh, art in 
earnest 1 Can ye do this ? But does it vex ye, 
love ? Does it grieve ye too much ?’ 
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She; looked so calm, he could not believe this 
sacrHlce, Irat half believed her indifferent ; he ivas 
sorely trembling. 

‘Nay, father. How vexed ? how^ieved? Aalc 
Kie no ((nestions. You know, lather, I was, 
aivvay.s “Lady Wilfnl,” and very firm. JTere 
rn.Mv'-’hi a note Avrit by mine own hmid to hm. 

1 am cleciilod.’ 

Sir Vincent; rose np ; ho know not if he were 
most glad or grieved or scared, as ho took her in 
his arms and blessed her. Never had Deborah 
received love or hlcfe.sing so passive! j'’. She put 
the note in his hands, and looking at liirn with her 
great gray earnest eyes : ‘Svi'eet father,’ she said, 
it must need-s he stion ; and that he may know 
that I am in earnest, I have left that “soon” to 
him, I am sincere with him, father, and I tell him 
I have no love to give ; but I Avonld fain save 
Enderhy; and so I ask him if he avIU save Enderby 
for love of me, and yet leave me free. There is 
a loopludo, father, for I. havo no wish to wed. 
Jtul if he unml wed Deborah Fleming, ami only 
this will move him, 1 am roiitly. But as ho will 
choose the wedding-day, I .stipulate for freciloin 
till that day, ncA^'er to write nor meet, till the 
bells ring i'or the wedding. Let me he Deborah 
Fleming 'till then, and lorget Adam Sinclair! 
Lover-s and Avooiug I catmot abide. And life is 
long enow from the wedding to the grave ! ’ 

Sir Vincent stood with the letter in his h.and. 

‘ Deborah, ye apeak strangely ; yet you are smiling, 
and.your eyes and cheeks arc bright. Little one, 
tell thy wretchtid father if thou’rt un]uxpj,)y over 
this ? Speak, Del), darling ; and if it grii'.ves thee, 
I Avill see myself in jail, and Charlie on tho 
gallows, ere thou .'ihalt sacriiice thy life. Deborah, 
be hmiest with me.’ 

‘Why, .1 am honest always. It will not hurt 
mo. .T will he a good wife to him till the day T die, 
ifitanust iieeds be so. Dut would you have me 
say I love him, reverence him 1 This cannot l)e. 
Bat if he w.ill not save .Enderby othorwi.so, f will 
be his Avife. Of the rest— T Avill not ask you — 1 
dare not. But Charlie shall be saA'cd.’ 

At these Avords Sir Vincent fell on his knees, find 
kissed hbs child’s dress like one beside hini.self, fiml 
then pale and Avordless, ru.shed aAvay. . , . ‘rimu 
Deborah avus left alone. _ ’il'lie gay .sun was shining 
in, and the bird.s Avoro singing I'rom fir and near ; 
away; up, Deborah’s pet 'bird the skylark Avas 
pouring out his supreme song of freedom in the 
blue fields of space. She heard the trilling 
cadence from tho Avild bird’s tbroat. It drcAv her 
to the AvindoAA", Avhere she leaned out, aud drank in 
those delirioirs strains of Joy, and stretched out her 
arms to tho blue sky, and ihought of the little 
nest Avhere the bird Avould drop, AA'lien tired 
with wamleriug and with song. Could 'she be 
Deborah Fleming? .Would the ine.ssenger now- 
speeding to Lincoln Castle bring her ])ack free- 
dom, or deatli in life ? iShe must wait, slie must 
wait! Meantime, tho o’ercome AA'^as ringing in 
her earn of an old song that King-ston Fleming 
whistled when .a hoy, and the sweet warm sun 
Avas shining on her, and Deborah laid Imr aching 
head and her arms doAvn on tlic AAondow-sill and 
fell fast asleep.^ It Avas then that Mistress Dinnage 
stole in. ; her face too was pale and grave, hut not 
so pale as the sleeping one over which she loaned. 
With hpr hands clasped, she stood regardi-ng it till 
her lips quivered, and tears of troubled anxiety 


started to her ej'es, ‘Ay,’ she said Aw'lh .stern 1 
tcudernoss, ‘you Avill die f)r him yi;t ; but /' AA'mild i 
die .for him and 'I'hen sfd'tlv and in tender ; 

care, young Mistress Dinna;.fe ])iis;-u!d ;i Hoft e.n.slnon | 
uudei* the little he.ail, and laid a ligdit shawl over ; 
Deborah to shield her from tlu; .snn, and stolo i 
aAvav. i 


hi; A B K E T-G A 11 D E N W < ) hi. E N. 


WHim? the fruit-harvo.st is in pirngre,'!';, traAU'llerH | 
throngh the, AA-esteru outskirts of Loudun Avill j 
douhtles.s have uoticed tho numerous gangs of | 
Avomen emiiloyed in gathering aud paidiing I'rnit and j 
A’-cgetahles fo/ market; the vailA'ra.y in that district ' 
nmning for several miles tlirough marki;t-g;irdens ; 

and orchards. The peculiar dress of these Avomen I 

consisting of a large calico sun-bonnet, brighlly ! 
coloured’ ueckorchie.f, short skirts reaching scavcidy j 
beloAV the knee, and large holland a]U‘(.nis--is almn; ■ 
.sullicient to attract atiention, eAran in. the, um- 
montary glimpse one obtains of them as the train 
SAvecjis'^past. Daily, in suushhu' and rain, these 
Avomen are hn.sy e.o'ilecting the .fruit aiid Amgetahles 
Avliich. are nightly conA’eyed. to the Imndon markets ; 
!ind as Rmue knoAvlodgo of their manner of life and 
the amount of their earnings may proA'e intere.sting, 
Ave offer to our readers the snbstaufto of u conver- 
sation held with a meinber of one of the gangs 
during tho earlier part of the soason. 

‘ Do Ave get pretty good Avag(.;s 'i "Wfell, you see, 
sir, it all depends on the season. Just now, Avheii 
strawberries are in aud jnias, Ave can earn, as much 
as thirty .shilling.s a Aveek—sorao AA’ceks tunro. 
Uaspberrios and beaus Ave do pretty Avell Avith, but 
gooseberries and currants ain’t so j/ood : eiglit-inid- 
twenty Rliillinga a Aveok is ns much as avc can maico 
at those, AA-ovking hard and, long fur that. Of 
course avc havo to Avork long hoiira, beginning at 
four or live o’clock in the -Jneniiug, and keiiping at 
it till eight and. .sometiimw later ai; night, generally 
taking about an lionr’s re.«t at diinu'r-time. 3.>ub as 
Ave gather all the fruit by piece-AVo'i'k, and so to 
speak, our time i.s our oavu, what diuner-tinie Ave 
take depends on Avlmt .sort of a morningfe AA'ork 
AveVo made- -.sometimes longer and .sometimes 
.shorter. You see, lids is how aa'o Avork. fu my 
gang there ’s six of lus, that have ahvav.s AV'orketl 
together for a good many years noAA% We get one 
on each siilc of a row of .HtrriAvVK'i'no.s or raspberrios 
or pea.s, or AA'hat not ; aud Avheu one basket js full, 
Ave puls a fcAV handl'nls in our apron, always 
managing so as to take in all the luuskets full, 
together ; and then at niglit, aa'Iicu our avoiIc is 
counted up, AAm shure. it eipially amoug.st us. We 
always knoAV CAmry night hoAv much avc have nnid»‘, 
but only get })aid once a Aveek, on Hatnrday.s : 
Saturday, you know, being an easy day wiih us, 
on accoimt of there being no market on Siaiday. 
Our mis.sis is very good that Avay : every .Saiiinkiy, 
afore twelve cfelock, there ,ls our money, much ot 
little ; though there is some of Uie masler.s an think- 
nothing of keeping their AA’-oincn Availing about til! 
ai,x or seve-n. o’clock at night before, they jiay iheai, 
and perhaps then only gives ’em a -part df it ■ which 
come.s hard on folks as live from li.and to month, as 
we have to do ; the, sliop at Avliieli we, deal only 
giving one Aveek’s credit- pay up om; Saturday 
night, and run on a.s much as you like till the siext ; 
or if you don’t pay up, no niuro credit till you 
does. 
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‘Apples; and pears and sucli-like fruit we have 
nothing to do with—inen gather them iir. _ In fact 
as often as not the master sells the fruit as it stands 
on tlie tree, and the huyor has to get his own men 
to pluck it. But there ’s always some sort of fruit 
or vegctahles to he gathered from the heginning of 
spring till the cud of summer as we can do hy 
piecework ; and then the potatoes come in, which 
we pick up after they ’ve been turned out of the 
ground by men or by a inacliine ; but that wc does 
by day-work, getting one-and-sixpence a day when 
we work from six to sis ; and one- and- twopence 
wdien we work from eight till dark. In winter-time 
there ’s always something to be done dibbing in 
cabbage-plants, weeding, and such-like ; but what 
■with sliarp frosts and heavy snows, we don’t earn 
much then, perhaps doing three or four days’ work 
•in a week. Of course if we haven’t had the sense to 
put by some of the money ’we make in the good 
times of summer, times come cruel hard on ns in 
the winter ; and very few of ns like to a]p;)ly to the 
parish if we can anyhow help it. Not but wbat 
onr missis is good to ns in that way, often finding 
us a day’s wmrk when it ain’t needed, and always 
giving ns a half-pint of beer at the end of the dayj 
which we can’t claim, you know. 

‘ We don’t take luucli count of rain either winter 
or summer, because, yon sec, people will have their 
fruit and vegetables fresh gathered ; and so we 
■wrap ourselves well up and make the best of it. 
As I said before, Saturday we don’t do much ; but 
then we have to make up for it on Sundays, so as 
■to send the fruit -rresh to Monday’s market. 

‘.Don’t we suH'er from rheuniatics Well, yon 
snightn’t think so, but It ain't often any of us ails 
much. You see, being out in all wcatliors, we get 
liardened to it ; and besides, we always take good 
care to keep our feet warm and dry—that’s wliy^ 
urn wear such heavy; boots ; and that’s the cliief 
thing to look after, il‘ you don’t want to catch cold ; 
so people say. There ain’t many of us but what is 
oil the wrong side of thirty ; four out of mij gang 
being wdrlows this many "a year, with grown-up 
sons and daughters; and it’s the same in most 
gangs, Sometimes we have young women amongst 
us; but there’s not many of ’em stays at it after 
they are married ; not all the year through, I mean ; 
perhaps coming for a day or two at the busiest 
•times ; but even then it hardly pays tliem, if they 
have a young family about ’em. The gangs of 
young ■women as you sometimes sec, we don’t 
count as belonging ■ to us ; they only coming up 
from Shropshire mostly— for a month or six weeks 
at the busiest part of the season. Children w’e 
never have working with ns, 1 suppose because they 
wouldn’t be careful enough about not crushing 
■tlie fruit ; u'hich as you know, it would never pay i 
to scud crushed fruit into market. For my part, 
I’m very glad as there is no children allowed 
amongst' ns, us though it ain't very hard work, 
it’s terribly tedious and back-aching. W'^heu our 
children is old enough, we send fhe girls out to 
service somewhere ; and there ’s .always plenty of 
■work for the lads, of some sort, about the farms; 
•u'hich is a good deal better than breaking their 
backs at our work. 

‘We all of us in my gang live hereabouts, in 
Ibose little cottages th'at you see yonder. Three 
shillings a week the rent of ■’em is; but then 
there ’.s a good piece of garden-ground at the back ; 
and must of us has lodgers, young men what work 


on the farms and, in the gardens mostly. Four 
rooms there is in cottage ; and I have three 
lodgers, sometimes four, two sleeping in one room. 
Good lads they are loo. You see, as they get 
home before I do, I always lay my fire in the 
morning before I go out ; and a neighbour of mine 
.sets it alight in time for the kettle to he a-boiling 
when they come in to their tea at six o’clock ; .and 
they never misses leaving a potful of good strong 
tea for me to have when I get home ; which yon 
may be sure is all the more grateful througli 
being the only hot drink I get all day, having only 
a drop of cold tea, which I carry in that can there, 
for my breakfast. And maybe if we are •u'orldng 
near a public-house, we club up, and one of us goes 
and gets a drop of beer to drink with our dinners. 

‘ If it wasn’t for the lodgers, the gardens wouldn’t 
be much use to us ; but they generally take it in 
hand, and often comes to take a pride in it ; so that 
we are never short of such vegetables as are in 
season ; which helps a good way towards the rent. 
They also chop up my wood arid fetch my ■u’ater 
for me, and make themselves handy in a .score of 
ways ; indeed if I lost my lodgers, I don’t know 
what I should do. It ai.u’t much cooking I do in 
the week ; but wbat there is to do I do after I ; 
come home. On Sunday the lads .always look for 
a hot dinner ; which when I ’m at home, I cook for 
them ; and when 1 ’in at work I get all ready on ' i 
Saturday night, and one of ’em takes it to the j 
bakehouse to be baked. When we do work on 
Sundays, if we anyhow can in.anage it, we try to 
get done by three or four o’clock, so as we may be 
in time to dress and go to church ; which as a rule 
wc mostly do, 

‘ I can’t read nor yet write, and I don’t sn])pose 
as there ’s a-niany amongst the olde.st of us as can. 
It wasn’t much chance of schooling girls like us 
got in . my time, as we was sent out to work at 
something or other when we. was about nine or 
ten. I did go to school for a little while ; hut if I 
learnt anything I must have forgotten it again. 
The yoilng ones are bettor off for the matter of 
that, and are always willing to road or write a 
letter for us when we want ’em. 

‘Nineteen years I’ve been at it regular now, 
sir ; and though I was left a wddow with seven 
children, the oldest of ’em only ten and one at the 
breast, I ’in proud and thankful to say as we ’ve 
never had any need to ask once for a loaf of bread 
even from the parish, and trust as we never shall. I 
ain’t the only one either, for there ’s Mrs Amhlin as 
lives next door to mo was left with nine cliiidren, 
oldest only twelve, and has lived to see ’em all 
doing for themselves without being heliolden to 
nobody for a crust of bread. Some years, wliea 
the fruit has been liackward or .scarce, w'c ’ve had a 
very dose push to make cm.ls meet ; but it has only 
taught us to be more careful when we have a good 
season, and to put by a little more toivards a bad 
one. We don’t use any bank, bless you ! -what 
little wo can manage to put by, wc generally likes 
to have handy where avc can put our hand on it 
when we want it. Of course, there’s no telling 
what may happen ; but while I have my health 
and strength left me, I shall alway.s he able to earn 
as much as I need; and if it shoukl happen as they 
fail me, well, what with lodgers and the shilling 
or two my children will help me with, 1 daresay I 
sliall straggle along somehow, hfostly, tliongh oixr 
children don’t come to be much more than fidd- 
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hands and farm-labourers, ■vvlien the time comes 
they don’t begrudge what is due to their parents, 
and manage somehow to keep ’em out of the work- 
house. Kot but some of ’em goes to the bad, as 
might he expected, seeing the little schooling we 
can afford to give them, and the temptations there 
is for tliem nowadays ; hut it is only here and 
there one, and they generally finish np hy .listing 
for a soldier, which soon steadies ’em. One of my 
lads is away now in the East Indies ; and though I 
don’t often hear from him, he seems to be getting 
on quite as well as ever he’d ha’ done at home. 
Our girls mostly gets acquainted with one or other 
of the men working about the place where they 
are at service, and get married, sooner jierhaps 
than what we old folks think they ought to— 
about nineteen or twenty— and settle down near | 
where their husbands work. 

‘We don’t get much chance of holidays when 
once the season begins, until it is over ; because, 
you SCO, sir, the master must keep the market 
supplied ; and if lie finds one of us not to be 
depended on to do our work every dajr, he very 
soon gets somebody in her place that is ; which 
perhaps is one reason why young women never 
care to settle down to our fife. Altogether, our 
work ain’t so very hard j and if we do have to keep 
at it for a many hoiu’s at a strctc.h, it’s all in the 
open air, which is a good deal better thaix being 
shut up in the walls of a factory ; and if we are 
anyways steady and careful, w'c can always make 
sure, of a pretty good living. So that you see, sir, 
there ’s many as is worse off than ns poor garden- 
women.’ . 


SEA-SPOIL. 

SoMHWHAT more than a year ago, wo called atten- 
tion to the changes whicli are to bo perceived in 
the relations of land and water ; tlie action of 
rivers on the land, and the influence of delta-lands 
in restoring land, to the earth, being noted in the 
article alluded to ; whilst the destructive action 
of the sea on many points of tho coast xvas also 
detailed. In tho present instance we purpose to 
examine a few of the more typical cases of sea- 
action viewed in its destructive effect upon the 
land, and also some aspects of earth-movements 
which undoubtedly favour tho destructive power 
of the ocean. 

As regards these destructive powers, much de- 
pends of course on the nature of the rock-formations 
which lie next the sea. A hard formation will, 
avteris ^arilms, resist the attack of tlie waves to a 
greater extent than a deposit of soft nature ; and the 
varying nature of the const-lines of a country deter- 
mines to a very great extent the regularity or irre- 
gularity of the sea’s action. A xvell-known example 
of a case in which the ocean 1ms acquired over the 
land an immense advantage in respect of the soft- 
ness of the formations which favoured its inroad, is 
found on the Kentish coast. Visitors to Margate 
and Eamsgate, or voyagers around the south-east 
corner of our island, know the ancient cliurch of 
Ecculver— -or the ‘Eeculvers’ as it is now named 
—■as a familiar landmark. Its tvro weather-beaten 
toweijs and the dismantled edifice are the best 
known, objects amongst the views of the Kentish 
coast ; ' and to both geologist and antiquary the 
* Eeculvers’.present an object of engrossing interest 


In the reign of Henry VI LI. the church was one 
mile distant from the sea ; and even in .1781 a very 
considerable space of ground^ intervened betwe('u 
the church and llio coast-line - -so considerable 
indeed, that several bouses and a ('huveliyard of 
tolerable size existed thereupon. In ! 8:M tho soa 
had made such ]n'ugrciw in tlu! weak. ol‘ spoliation, 
that the iutervcuiug ground had disapi-Kiared, and 
the ‘Eeculvers’ appeared to exist on. the, verge at 
once of tho cliff ami of destruction. Au artificial 
breakwater Iia.s, however, saved thci struefauv ; but; 
the sacred edifice has been dismantled, and its 
towers u,sed as marine xvatch-bouses. Tins sur- 
rounding strata are of singnlarly soft nature, and 
hence the rapidity with which the eroding action 
of the waves has proceeded. 

An equally instructive case of the_ destructive 
action of the sea is afforded by tho history of the 
parish of Eedes in the county ^of Norfolk. Prioi" 
to the accession of James VL to Ihi! English 
crown the pariah w’a.s a fairly po])uloua one. At 
that date, however, the inhabitants petitioned tlie 
king for a reduction of taxo.s, ba.sing their .reque.st 
on tlie ground tliat more than three Imndnu! acres 
of their land had been swept away bj;; the sea. 
The Iviug’s reply wais short but cbavactevistic. He- 
dismissed tlie petition wdtli the remark, that tho 
people of Eccles should be thankful that the 
sea had been so merciful. Since the time of the 
niggardly sovereign, just mentioned, ISecles has not 
been spared by tlie* sea. A.cros upon acres have 
bocu swaillowecl up by the insatiable waves, mid 
as Sir Charles Lycll informs us, hills of blown 
sand— forming the characteristic sand-dunes of the 
geologist — occupy the place whore the houses of 
King James’s petitioners wore situated. ' Tho spire 
of the parish church, in one drawing, is indeed 
depicted as projecting I'roiu amongst tlio surround- 
ing sand-dunes, wdiich the wind, as if in league 
wdiJi the ocean, Iia.s blow'U in upon this luckless 
coast. 

The comparison of old maps of counties border- 
ing on the sea -with modern charts, affords a strik- 
ing and clear idea of llic I’ate and extent of this 
xvork of destruction. No bethir illa-dratiou can be 
cited of the ravages of tlie. ocean tliau that: exhi- 
bited in ma])s of tho Yorkshire tHiast-lines, and 
particularly in the district lying between Flam- 
borough Head and tho mouth, of the Humber. 
Whilst the district between the Wash in Lincoln- 
shire and the estuary of the Thames shews an 
equally groat amount of destructive change. Three 
feet per annum is said to be no uneomniou rate for 
soft strata in tlui.se localities to be carried away j 
and tho geologist may point to the famou.s Goodwin 
Hands— notorious alike in ancient and modern 
history — as another example of the results of sea- 
action, and of the w'euv and tear excrci.'risd Ity the 
mighty deep. The contcmplatiou of sueli actions 
lits us in. a singularly apt manner for the, realisa- 
tion of the full furce'uud moaning of the Laureate's 
words : 

There rolls the deep where grow the tree. 

O Earth, what changes hast thou .seo.u ! 

It is highly important, how'ever, to note tliat 
the sea receives uiiL of no ordinary kind iu its acts 
of spoliation by tho o])(‘i'atiou of r(!rtuiu forces 
affecting the land it.«elf. Land freipumtly dis- 
appears from' sight beneath 1 he surface of tim sea 
by a process of sub.sidenco or sinking. We must. 
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tliereibre clearly distiiigulsh between the, land 
which the sea literally takes by its own act, and 
that which becomes its property through this 
curious subsidence and sinking of the earth’s crust. 
No doubt the result is practically the same in each 
case ; the sea being in either instance the gainer, 
and the laud the loser. But the sinking of land 
being a phenomenon less familiar to the ordinary 
reader, we venture to note a few of its more pro- 
minent aspects. 

A primary consideration to which it is needful to 
direct attention consists in. the due appreciation of 
the fact that the land and not the sea is to be here 
credited with the action under discussion. When 
a considerable part of a coast-line formerly existing 
above tide-marks is found to gradually sink below 
the sea-level, the observer is probably apt to as- 
sume that the sea has simply altered its level. 
The idea of the sea being a constantly changing 
body is so widely entertained, and that of the 
land being a solid and immovable portion of the 
constitution of the earth, is also so deeply rooted 
in the popular mind, that it may take some little 
thinking to throw on the land the burden of tlie 
change and alteration. It is nevertheless a fact 
that the great body of water we name the ocean 
in reality obeys the laws we see exemplified in 
the disposition of the water contained in a cup or 
bowl. The water of the sea thus maintains the 
same level, and is no more subject to violent and 
permanout alterations than is tire water in the cup 
or bowl. Hence when part of a coast-line appears 
to become submerged, we must credit the land with 
being the seat of the change, seeing that the sea 
must bo regarded ns stable, unless indeed it could 
be shewn tliat the level of the sea had undergone 
a similar change on all the coasts it touches. 
Thus if the southern coast of England were found 
to have been depressed say to the extent of six 
feet, we must credit the land with the change, 
unless we could shew that the sea-level on the 
opposite or French coast had also changed. Now 
the alterations of land are mostly local or confined 
to limited areas, and are not seen in other lands 
bounded by the same sea or ocean as the altered 
portion. Hence that the land must be regarded as 
the unstable and the sea as the stable element, has 
come to be regarded as a fundamental axiom of 
geology. 

When, therefore, the works of man — such as 
piers, harbours, and dwellings — become the spoil 
of the sea, the action has either been one effected 
by the force of the waves without any change of 
level of the land, or one in. which land has simply 
subsided independently of the destructive , action 
of the sea. In the extreme south of Sweden this 
action of land-subsidence is at present proceeding 
at a rate which has been determined by observa- 
tions conducted for the past century and a half or 
more. The lower streets of many Swedish sea- 
port towns have thus been under water for many 
years, and even streets originally situated far 
above the water-level have heeu rendered up as 
prey to the sea by this mysterious sinking of 
land. Linnocus (as on a former occasion we 
remarked) in 1749 marked the exact site and posi- 
tion of a certain stone. In 183G this stone \vas 
fenmd to be nearer the water’s edge by one hundred 
feet than when the great naturalist had observed 
it; the subsidence having iwoccedcd at this rate 
and degree in eighty-seven years. ■ The earliest 


Moravian missionaries in Greenland had frequently 
to shift the position of the poles to which they 
moored their boats, owing to the subsidence of 
land carrying their poles seawards, as it were, by 
the inflow of the sea over what was once dry land. 
On the coasts of Devon and Cornwall the observer 
may detect numerous stumps of trees— still fixed 
by their , roots in the soil in which they grew — 
existing under water ; the site being that of an old 
forest which was submerged by the sinking of the 
land, and which has become converted into the 
spoil and possession of the sea. Even the long 
arm of the sea — the ‘ loch ’ of the Scotch and the 
‘fjord’ of Norway — which seen in the outline of a 
map, or in all its natural beauty, imparts a char- 
acter of its own to the scenery of a country, exists 
to the eye of the geologist simply as a sub- 
merged valley, whose sides were once ‘ with ver- 
dure clad,’ and on whose fertile slopes trees grew 
in luxuriant plenty. The subsidence of the land 
has simply permitted its place to be occupied by 
water, and the vessel may sail for miles over 
what was once a fertile valley. 

Occasionally the fluctuations of land may be 
exemplified to an extent which could hardly be 
expected, a fact well .illustrated by the case of the 
Temple of J upiter Serapis at Puzzuoli on the Bay 
of Naples. This temple, now in ruins, dates from 
a very ancient period, three marble pillars re- 
maining to mark the extent of what was once a 
magnificent pile of .buildings. Half-way up these 
pillars the marks of boring shell-fish' are seen ; 
some burrows formed by these molluscs still con- 
taining the shells by means of which they were 
excavated. At the present time, the sea-level is 
at the very base of the pillars, or exists even below 
that site. Hence arises the natural question— 

‘ How did the shell-fish gain access to the jiillars, 
to burrow into them in the manner described?’ 
Dismissing as an irrelevant and impossible idea 
that of the molluscs being able to ascend the dry 
pillars, two suppositions remain. Either the pillars 
and temple must have gone down to the sea 
through the subsidence of the land, or the sea 
must have come up to the pillars. If the latter 
theory be entertained, the sea-level must be re- 
garded as having of necessity altered its level all 
along the Bay of Naples and along all the Medi- 
terranean coasts. And as this inundation would 
have occurred wdthiu the historic period, we would 
expect not only to have had some record preserved 
to us of the calamity, but we should also have been 
able to point to distinct and ineffaceable traces of: 
sea-action on the adjoining coasts. There is, how- 
ever, no basis whatever for this supposition. No 
evidence is forthcoming that any such rise of the 
sea ever took place ; and heuce we are forced to 
conclude that the subsidence or sinking of the 
land contains the only rational e.xplanation of the 
phenomena. We had thus a local sinking of land 
taking place at Puzzuoli. The old temple was 
gradually submerged ; its pillars W'ere buried 
beneath the waters of the sea, and the boring 
molluscs of the adjacent sea-bed fixed on the 
pillars as a habitation, and bored their way into 
the stone. Then a second geological change super- 
vened, The action of subsidence was exchanged 
for one of elevation ; and the temple and its 
pillars gradually arose from the sea, and attained 
their present level; whilst the stone-boring shell- 
fish were left to die in their homes. The surround- 
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ing Tieigbljoarliood — that of Veeuvras — is the scene 
of con5.aut change and alteration^ in land-level ; 
and the iiidcleiif: is worth recording, if only to 
diuw how the observation of the apparently 
trifling Uihuurs of shell-fish serves to substantiate 
a grave and important chapter in the history of the 
earth. 

The statistics of -wreelcs and of the amount of 
liinuan property wliich have fallen a prey to the 
‘sounding main’ may thus he shewn to he not 
only paralleled but vastly exceeded in importance 
and extent by the records of the geologist, when ire 
endeavours to comijute the losses of the land or 
the gains of the sea. But on the other hand, the 
man of science asks us to reflect on tlie fact that 
tlie matter stolen from us by the sea is undergoing 
a process of redistribution and reconstruction. Tlie 
fail' acres of which we have been despoiled, will 
make their appearance in some other form and 
fashion as the land of the future ; just indeed as the 
present land Tepre.s(intri the consolidated sea-spoil 
of the past, which by a process of elevation has 
been raised from the sca-deptlis to constitute tlio 
existing order of the earth. Vihisto and repair are 
fciraply the two sides of the gcologicnl menial, and 
exist at the jioles of a cirtde of ceaseless natural 
change. So that, if it bo true that the sea reigns 
.where the land once rose in all its majesty, as 
the Laureate has told ns, no less certain is it 
that— -to conclude with his linos — ■ 

There where the long street roars, hath heon 

Xlie stillness of the central sea. 

Thus the subject of sea-apoil, like many another 
scientific study, opens uj) before us a veritable 
chapter of rohiauco, which should pos.ses.s the 
greater charm and interest, hceau.so it is so true. 


THE ADMIEAL'S SECOND AVI. EE. 

CHAPTEE IV.~L.AUIIA BROlTOUa’ 'I'O 'I’AWK. 

The Admiral says ‘good-niglit' to the lust of 
his guests ; then lie turns to his daughter, who is 
evidently preparing for a speedy retreat. 

‘Don’t run away-, yet, Laura; we keep early 
iiours at Government House, but it is not vory 
late yet.’ > 

Eather reluctantly, Mrs Best obeys. She knows 
perfectly well why Iier father wislres her to re- 
main, and she shrewdly suspects what subject of 
conversation he is likely to introduce. Now that 
•she has had her triumph, by carrying out a. 
pet plan with regard to Katie, that very success ' 
makes her uneasy, for she knows she will be called 
to account. However, she resolves to be brave, 
and at once leads the way to the inusic-.room. The 
servants have already put out most of the lights, 
but here the wax-candles are tlirowiiig lustre 
over scattered music and deserted seats. Laura 
, gathers up some of the songs, wondering when her 

I father •wAi begin, and how the attack will open. 
She knows it is coining, for he is restlessly pacing 
tp and fro the room with that <puarter-deck march 
that betokens an uneasy mind. 

‘“VOiy 'wer^ the Greys not here this evening, 

She smooths out the leaves of, ap Italian duet, 

:-,h 


lays it on the nmstc-sLaud, and rc.plie.s witli, appa- 
rent indiilercnce : ‘ Lecausc they were not invited, 
papa.’ 

‘AAniynot? Tgave, you the li^fl, and .I’m cer- 
tain their names wore down. 'Wliy did ymi. omit 
them 1 ’ 

‘Is it always necessary to invite tlu; same people 
over and over again? Tlie Greys have iKieii ;d 
every party that lias taken place since I c:t;mc here 
to stay.’ 

‘Hud you any 'partictihxr re.'iHou .fur leaving 
them ont, Laura?’ asks tlio Admiral, turning 
round fjuickly, as ho notes his daiighior’s sli;.;hUy 
scornful tone of voice. 

For a moment Mrs Bc-st is undecidwl. .Perhaps 
a slight meaningless excuse will do. .P.ut only 
for a passing second docs she think thus. Ihw 
frank loyal nature asserts itself, and. she says in 
a quick earnest manner, with her eyes a litLle 
lowered, her cheeks a little flushed ; ‘ 1 had a 
good reason, ]iapa. Kale Grey makes hevseir far 
loo much at liomo hero. One wonbl imagine she 
has some speeaal jiriviiege in this house.’ 

‘Well, and I am, always glad to see her.’ 

‘ She laiows that, and presumes on, the Ir, now- 
ledge. People seeing her so much at home ut 
Qovornnient llouse, are bogitmiiig to talk in a 
most unploasaut luiuiner.’ 

‘AVhat do they say, Laura ?' 

‘ They say you mean to make her your second 
wife. 0 pa]a, surely, siirdij you will ne.ver do 
that ! A girl so sdlish, so ambitious, so foiul of 
admiration, so, so ■’— = — 

‘Stop, Laura! Tlie category of .f/inlls you lay 
to poor Jvatie’.s charge is surely long enough. So 
pinqile say I muau to make her my second wile, 
do they ? ’ 

A Jlush passes over the Admiral’s face, and 
numuts to his liruw. A quick throb rises at his 
heart, as for the lirat time im hears Katie’s uaine 
coupled, with liis own. Till tlus moment, his 
thoughts about her luive been vague and unsettled. 
He admires her very much — more than any other 
lady he knows ; hut the idea of making her an 
offer of marriage has never .seriously entered his 
head. But now, his daughter’s very cautions, her 
very reports of the world’.s gossip, shadow fortli to 
him that a marriage hetweon him and, .Miss Grey 
may not be so very preposterous after all, not 
such utter madness as he hiniselC would have 
called it a few months ago. 

Laura, sealed on a miis-ic-.stooI, hci' Iiamls clasped 
before her, and her eye.s fixed on her futlicr’.-i faco, 
reads its meaning at once; and an a brave, a loving, 
and a fearle.sd duughtev, she will not Girink from 
the duty slie believes is re([uin;d ol' lier now. 
‘Dear papa,’ she exclaims, ‘let me ontreat you 
not to risk jmur future liappiiic'-s ! Kate Grey 
would never make you a good wife, Sin; cares far 
too much for herself ever to .study tin; true 
interests of any otlier ^ler.soii.’ 

‘ AA’'hy are you so bitter against kliss Grey ? ' 

‘ I am not bitter, .f only tell the real sad truth. 
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Don’t let her come to rule in, your house ; don’t ^ 
let her roh me of my father’s love,’ I 

Sir Herbert draws near his daughter, and loohs | 
tenderly down at her flushed face and moistened | 
eyes. ‘ Be reasonable, my child ! No one can i 
ever rob you of my love ; but ’ (here he pauses, j 
as tliongh hesitating how to word his meaning j 
— adding composedly enough) ' should I ever j 
marry Miss Grey or any other lady, you must 
not be prejudiced against my choice, Laura. My 
ma,rr3age can never injure you in the least. 
Hemeinber, your poor mother’s fortune was all 
settled on you before you married Robert Best,’ 

am not thbilcing of money, papa. Mere 
money considerations do not influence me in the 
leash’ 

' Possibly not. But let me allude to the subject 
once more while we are talking. Robert has left 
you mistress of his fine estate. You have duties 
and responsibilities that separate you almost 
entirely from me now. Is not that the case ? ’ 

‘Yes. I wish I could be more with you.’ 

*You cannot, Laura, without neglecting your 
own interests. Therefore I am at times lonelj'' — 
very lonely in the midst of surrounding society 
and occupation. My house needs a head. My 
heart yearns sometimes for congenial compauiou- 
ship. "Don’t grudge me happiness, Laura, if I can 
see my way towards gaining it.’ 

‘ I hope and pray every jiossible happiness may 
bo yours, papa ; hut don’t look to Katie Grey for 
sucii a thing. Bhe would marry any one to obtain 
position and weaUh.’ 

Sir Herbert turns away, and walks to the end 
of the room ; but he soon" comes back again, and 
sees his daugliter watching him with eyes that are 
misty and tearful, 

‘ I am thinking of my own precious mother. 
Oh, how dill'erent she rvas fronr this girl! Miss 
Grey is all unworthy to take her place.’ 

In her earnestness, Mrs Best has risen from the 
music-stool, and stands before her father with 
great tears coursing down her cheeks. She raises 
her elasiaid hands to him in the most imploring 
-of all attitudes. The snowy crispy dress with its 
white folds gives her a shadowy, almost ghost-like 
look ; and as her pathetic entreating face turns to 
the Admiral, it almost seems to him as though the 
soul of her mother is appealing to liim through 
Jjaura’s eyes. Never has tlie likeness struck him 
so nmcli. It is us though his beloved Bess bad 
come from the grave to bid him beware. 

The daughter sees the imjn’cssion she lias made, 
and like many another, presumes too much on her 
success, and goes a step too far. Had she stopped 
at this point, perhaps her father W'Oiild liave 
given her the ])i'umise she reyuires, that he Avill 
not marry JCutc Grey. But Laura wi]3es away 
her tears,' and exclaiius : ‘Ifou are coming round 
to my view.s, jiapa ! Yon are beginning to see bow 
nnflt ibis Katie is to be your wife. Miss Grimshaw 
■ijuile agrees with me about ber true cliaruoter.’ 

Hir Herbert steps back — draws himself up to his 
full height, ‘And what in the world does Miss 
Grimshaw know about tlie matter ?’ 

‘ Hlu! lias great powers of clisceniment. Indeed 
it was slie who iirst raised my smspicions, and set 
me to watch Katie’s mauoDUvres.’ 


‘ Very kind of her ! I ought to be particularly 
grateful for, her surveillance ! ’ 

A cloud gathers on the Admiral’s brow ; but 
Laura, unwarned, goes on : ‘ Adelaide GrimsbaAV is 
all kindness. O papa, I wish you Avould fix on 
her! She would fill the position of mistress to 
your household with tact and taste, and would 
make you an excellent wife.’ 

‘ Thank you for your suggestion, Laura ; but be 
assured if ever I do marry, Miss Grimshaw will 
not be my choice.’ 

He shudders as memory recalls to Ms mind 
the lank figure of the very elderly lady his 
daughter commends to his notice. He recalls the 
faded face, the thin wiry curls, the lymphatic eyes, 
the bleating plausible voice, with wMich, in the 
calmest manner, she is wont to gossip over the 
frailties of her neighbours, and pass hard judg- 
ments on those who are younger and more attrac- 
tive than herself. Then his thoughts rcA^ert to 
Katherine Grey. ’Whatever her faults may be,' 
fortunately they are all the very opposite of Miss 
Grimshaw’s ; mind and body are altogether formed 
in a A'ery diflerent mould. After this, the con- 
versation comes to a close, and father and daughter 
separate — she to lament over the Admiral’s infatua- 
tion ; he to wander for an hour or two more through 
the dimly lighted empty suite of rooms. , 

Laura’s w'ords have moved him strangely. His 
pulse cpiickens as he remembers tliat what has 
been to bim a half-foriued purpose, a wdiispered 
secret, is already the town’s talk, and that every- 
body is watcliing to see what will come next. 

lias Katie herself heard of these reports, and 
begun to trace out tbe shadow of ]>ossible coming 
events % Would she be very much surprised if he 
tried to give these airy rumours a solid founda- 
tion? 

Such is the train of thought wliich floats through 
Sir Herbert’s mind long after the great house is 
closed for the night, and left apparently to sleep 
and silence. He iiears the measured tramp of the 
sentry on the cold damp pavement oixtside ; the 
distant sound of the ships’ bells in the harbunrj aa 
it is borne in by the Avintry blast ; and the musical 
peals from the church steeples that chime the small 
morning hours ; but the ciuestion still rings its 
changes in his mind and finds no satisfactory 


CHAPTBE V. — TUB QUBSTIOIT AXSWEIIBD. 

The next morning Katie takes up her po.sition 
at her father’s Avri ting-table. She has a letter to 
answer— a very confidential one from her Mend 
and coutidant, Liddy Delmere -and she feels 
bound to return cimlidcuce for confidence. Ere 
tbe eifistle is fini.4he(l, she starts up and tlirusts 
it into her desk. Her eyes liave been con- 
stantly Avauderiug from the paper to tlie coid 
slippery streets,' where peo]ile are jostling against 
each other as they make their Avay through the 
showers of falling sleet and gusts of rough wdnd. 
Surely no. one would venture out except in a case 
of absolute, necessity; jmt the girl evidently ex- 
pects some om; ami by the rapid closing of her 
desk, no doubt the ‘somebody’ is in sight. 

A tali upright figure may be observed emerging 
from' the crowds of passers-by ; an ollicer, by the 
gold buttons on his rough outside coat. Guiding 
his umbrella skilfully, Sir Herbert Avalks rpiickly 
OBj and- soon Katie liears his AVcll-kuoAvn knock 
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at tlio door, and Ms well-known ste]^ in the hall, 
as he takes lus way to her father’s library down- 
stairs. 

‘ He ■will come np here presently with some 
apology to me, or I ’m mnch . mistaken,’ inwscs 
Kate,' as she takes a swift look at herself in the 
glass ; and ore long the door is thrown open, and 
!;3ir- Herbert Dill worth annoimced. He glances 
qirickly roirnd the room, and this is what he sees : 
a pretty, wcll-harmouised interior, a blending of 
soft warm colours, and a blazing fire in the grate, 
that reflects itself in the polished steel surrounding 
it. And Kate Grey, the brightest point oi the 
whole scene, is sitting beside the writing-table, 
and loolcing up with a smile to greet him. She 
wears a morning dress of ruby Cashmere, and a 
single knot of the same colmrr in the thick rolls of 
her dark hair. There is not a shadow of resent- 
ment in those lustrous eyes as she holds out 
her hand, frankly and pleasantly, to licr visitor. 
Feeling perfectly self-possessed hcr-Sclf, she owns 
to a (legree of satisfaction as she notices how 
disturbed Sir Ilorberfi looks. The fact is lu.s I 
daughter’s words are still ringing in his memory I 
— ■* People say you mcaix to make her your second I 
•wife ’—and he is wondering what Katie herself! 
would say on such a subject. Will she ignore the ' 
dreary harrier of years that lies between . them ? 
Will she forget that ho has gone some distance 
farther on In life’s journey, while she is 'in the 
very prime and flush of girlhood 1 These thoughts 
flash through his mind, and make him appear 
nervous and absent as he begins to talk about hust 
night’s party. But his mind is made up. 

‘We missed you, Miss Grey. Will you pardon 
us that you had no invitation ? My daugliter is 
not much accustomed to semliug them out.’ 

‘Please, doh’t mention, it, Sir Herbert. I am 
very glad to go to Government House when I’m 
wanted there ; but one cannot always bo invited, 
you know.’ 

‘But I like you always to come. 1.'he omission 
shall not happen again. We hud a wretchedly 
stupid gathering. Spare me similar di.sappointments 
in I'utiu’O, Kiss Grey, by— by taking the right of j 
arranging these matters into your own hands/ ! 

The girl looks up inquiringly. Nothing can be j 
more unsuspecting and guileless than the ques- j 
tioning eyes that meet Sir' Herbert’s. 

■ ‘Will you tah the right, Katie? My life ha.s 
grown strangely desolate and lonely of 'late ; will 
you cheer it with your presence ? In short, will 
you be my wife ?’ 

■ The question is asked now, eagerly’ and irapas- 
sion’dly, and Miss Grey’s eyes droop under the 
Admiral’s gaze. This vision has been dazzling her 
mind so long ; she has dreamt of it, thought of it ; 
and now the offer of marriage has really come ! 
Though the triumph is making her heart throb, 
she can hardly tell whether she is glad or 
sorry, But she does not draw back. S’or the 
treasure of Sir Herbert’s loyal affection, for his 
true earnest love, she will give in e.vchange her 
youth and beauty. She thinks the 'bargain a fair 
one, and wonders can anything more be required. 

. When Sir Herbert leaves his affianced wife, he 
goes down to her father, to tell him of what he 
calls his ‘ good fortune.’ 

‘Yes,«; and mamma and Helen shall hear all 
about it' from. me. Won’t they be surprised !’ adds 
the young lady mth a short low laugh, as the 
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Admiral goes out of the room. She hears .him 
close tlic library door, and then says to herself 
with another little spasmodic laugh': ‘ Every one 
will be surprised, as I am niysidi', to think how 
quickly it has all come about, fiast <!ve,ning T was 
excluded from Government House, and ' now 1 
have promised to rule, ami reign tlioro. 'Which 
has conquered— Laura UcHt or I'/’ 


CIIAri'K'R VI. — COITNHRU. 

kfr Grey’s library is a curious litl.Ie room, fittesd 
up quite in Iris own way. Maps cover iJie sides 
of the walls, and a largo bookcase holds the 
books, which arc mostly nautical. Models of ships 
and steamers arc on various shelves, theu'e is an 
astrolabe near the window, and a sextant and 
some pattern guns on the table. Mr Grey is busy 
at the moment with oflicial papers ; his nimble 
fingers are copying a ‘ General Memo,’ with won- 
derful rapidity, ilearing the stately step of his 
chief coming along the ].>assago, he naturally snj!- 
po.ses the Admiral has returned to give .rurtlicr 
directions about scuue orders ere long to be 
circulated amongst tlio .ships. Bo lie glances up 
over his spoct.acie.s jam in hand. Gre.at is his 
surprise at seeing evhleut signs of agitation in 
Sir Herbert’s face, us he s;iy.s in a low tone, : ‘.Put 
aside your papers for an instant, Grey. 1 want to 
comsuit you on quite another subjccst. I haw, come 
to ask your consent to my marriage with your 
daughter Katie.’ 

‘Your marriage with my daughter, Sir Herbert V 
and Mr Grey let.s a, huge drop of ink splash, on 
his ‘ General Memo.’ in Iris surjndso. 

‘You H.eoiu astonished, Grey. Ifavc you any 
objection to accept me as yottr sou-in-law V 

‘Pardon me, Sir Herbert, jiardon my hesitation; 
but yon startl'd me for the moment J am con- 
scions of the houour you are doing us; but have 
you considered how young and inexpi'ricaced 
Katie i.s ? A mere girl, in fact. She is Imt little 
nsed to the ways of tlu.*. worl.! ; hardly wise 
enough to hold the high ]iositiou you offer her.’ 

Tlu-j Admiral smiles. ‘ J will take the risk of all 
that, , Katie i,s willing, and I am ready to marry 
her just as she is.* 

‘ Then T give my full ,sam!tion,’ 

‘Wish me joy, Grey. 'You don’t aay u word 
about that’ 

‘I will wish you something better and deeper 
than mere joy," Sir Herbert I pray you may 
have true 'and uiunixed happiness with my 
daughter. May she ]n’ove a wife worthy of you, 
and may you never regret your choice.’ 

There is a tremble in Mr Grey’s voicf'. as ho 
grasps the Admiral’s hand and ratifie.s the new 
bond sprung up so suddenly between them ; and 
he looks thonglitfully after Bir Ilcrlicrt as he 
leaves the room. Barely women arc fickle, a.ud 
his daughter Katie the most licklc of her sex ! 

Only two months ago, Walter 'Hooves had conm 
into that very same room on the very sanm kind 
of mission. The same, but with a dilicrence. j-fo 
has not actually proposed for Katie, hut had askwl 
permission to visit at the hou.sf! witii that intention, 
in the event of his love being rccijn'ocatiul. Ami 
Katie knows all this, and up to thii present has 
received Walter’s attentions, and seemed to take 
them as her right. But now all this is si,;t aside, 
and a man neaily as old as her father himself 
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Ii<a3 step])ed in and ^von tlie girl ag a willing 
prize. W ell may tlie old sailor marvel ! Things 
have changed since the days ‘ long ago/ when 
he wooed his wife, and waited nine long years ' 
for her hecause he could not afford to marry ' 
sooner, ITis true old-fashioned love ^ has hut j 
intensified as years have sped on| the trials ofdife | 
have hut drawn the wedded pair closer to each 
other. Will this be the experience of Katie and 
the Admiral V 

Worthy Mr Grey cannot settle^ that point so 
he goes up-stairs to hear what Katie herself has to 
say on the subject. 

*Miss Grey lingers in the drawing-room after 
the Admiral has gone. There seenas something 
strangely sad and vague and solemn in the whole 
affair, now it has gone so far; and when her 
mother comes into the room with Helen leaning 
on her arm, she exclaims at once, with glowing 
cheeks and Hashing eyes and defiant tone : ‘ Wish 
me joy, motlier, and Helen ! I am going to he 
married G 

‘ I hn glad it is settled at last, Katie ; and I hope 
you will be very happy. Walter has had plenty of 
patience, I’m sure,’ says Mrs Grey in her CLuiet 
voice, as she settles Helen comfortably on the sofa 
and turns round to give Katie a kiss of congratula- 
tion. 

But lier daughter draws back with a look of 
annoyance. 

‘ Wliy do you talk of Walter? I am not going 
to marry him. llj intended husband’s name 
stands far higlicr in the Navy List. . I ’m going to 
be married to Admiral Sir Herbert Dilhvorth ! ’ 

' Sir Herbert 1 ’ exclaim Helen and her mother 
together. 

^ Yes. WGiy are you surpri-sod ? ’ 

<I’m sure we’ve good reason for surprise, con- 
sidering all that has gone on xibout Walter. Katie, 
Katie 1 what new fancy has hold of you now?’ 
The voice is Mrs Grey’s, the tone one • of re- 
proach. 

Katie is growing angry. ‘ The fancy is no new 
one, mother. Had you not all been very blind, 
you might have guessed what was coming long 
ago.’ 

‘ Do you really love Sir Herbert ? ’ asks Helen, 
with that deep-seeing look of hers, that somehow 
always makes her elder sister a little in awe of 
her. 

‘ I like him ; the rest will come hy-and-hy ; and 
I ’m glad and proud of my lot.’ 

There is a ring in Katie’s voice, as though she 
has flung down the gauntlet of self-approval, and 
challenges any one to take it up and contradict 
her. Her fatimr is not the one to do this. He 
comes into the room at the moment, hears Katie’s 
asseveration, and feels as if a world of doubt had 
rolled away from his mind. Considering his own 
word Giis bond,’ ho judges his daughter by the 
same standard. ‘ That’s light, Katie, and sounds 
earnest. You may well he proud of your lot, and 
of Sir Herbert too : there isn’t a better, braver, 
more honourable man alive ; he ’s unselfish and 
high-principled to his heart’s core. I’ve served 
tliree commissions under him, and ought to know 
him well ; and I ’d rather see a child of mine 
lying in her grave, than that she should bring 
discredit on his' name. Kiss me, my girl ! I wisii 
you happiness. Well may you he proud of our 
Admiral 1 ’ 


Katie receives the kiss just a little impatiently ; 
she: believes she has wou ‘high stakes/ and does 
not relish any doubts Gu the subject. 


THE CROCODILE AND GAVIAL, 

Two species of crocodile inhabit our Indian rivers, 
and both are especially numerous in such streams 
as the Ganges and its tributaries, the Berham- 
pooter, and many others. Sir Emerson Tennent, 
in his Natural History of Geylon, points out an 
error which Anglo-Indians and others are often 
given to — ^^namely, of applying the term alUyator 
to animals which are in reality crocodiles. There 
are no alligators in the Indian peninsula. The 
true alligator is the hideous cayman of South 
America, and differs in one or two important 
respects from the crocodile of the Nile and Ganges, 

The first and by far the most widely distributed 
of the two saurians inhabiting our Indian rivers 
is tlie common crocodile, exactly similar to the 
animal frecpienting the Nile and other streams 
of Northern Africa, and known throughout Bengal 
by its Hindustani title of ‘ Mugger.’ Tlie second 
species is the Gavial or Gurryal {Gavialis Gan- 
(jcticus). This reptile is, I believe, only found 
in Hindustan, and is indigenous to the Ganges ; 
hence its specific title. .. 

The habits of the two creatures are in general 
very similar, hut yet differ in one or two important 
points. The mugger often grows to an enormous 
size, not unfrequently reaching twenty feet in 
length, and is thick built iii proportion. The limbs 
are short, feet palmated, the fore-feet furnished with 
five, the hind with four toes. The head (which in 
aspect is extremely hideous) is broad and wedge- 
shaped, the muzzle rather narrow, the eyes small, 
deep set, and of a villainous glassy green hue. 
The jaws when shut lock as closely aiid firmly 
together as a vice. The teeth are of a formi- 
dable description, varying much in size and length. 
When the mouth is closed, the tusks in the extre- 
mity of the lower jaw pass completely through and 
often project above the tip of the upper. The 
body is incased with scaly armour-plates, very 
thick and massive on the hack, but to a loss ex- 
tent on the sides of the body. The reptile breathes 
through its nostrils, which are situated near the tip 
of the snout. By this w’onderful provision of 
nature, the crocodile is enabled to lie in wait for 
its prey with the whole of its body, except the 
nostrils, concealed beneath the surface of the 
water. 

Tlie gavial much resembles the mugger in 
general structure (though the body is not usually 
so thickly built), with one notable exception, and 
that is the totally diftcreiit shape and character of 
tlie snout. The jaws of the gavial are long, straight, 
and narrow; the teeth, which are regular, wide 
apart from one another, and even, are of a far less 
formidable description than tliose of the common 
crocodile. They much resemble in general ap- 
pearance the rows of jagged teeth which garnish 
the edges of the upper jaw of the saw-fish. The 
snout is often several ieet in length, and there 
is a peculiar knob or protuberance at the tip ; and 
the .nostrils, as in the other species, are situated 
near the extremity. 

The, gavial has .heen described by some writers 
as '‘the scourge of the Ganges’ and a ‘ferocious 
animal;’ but I venture to say that this is a highly 
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exae"eraU?d if not au altogether orroneoiie stato- 
meufi. If; iri posfiible that occasionally — though I 
am convinced vmj rarely — the gavial nniy sem a 
Imnuxu hcitig; hut the rejitile is essentially a fiali- 
cat<!i‘, and nuliku the mugger, is little to he 
clro.'ulod by the stv’iiunier or liatlior, I have JVo- 
qucutly, %\dic',u strolling along the hanks oi: our 
Indian’ rivers, observed the head of a gavial jnoitujn- 
liU'ily raiseil above the surface of the water in 
the act of swallowing some large fish hold trans- 
versely across its jaws, the long beak and rows of 
sharp teeth with whicli nature has furnished it, 
greatly assisting the creature in snapping up such 
slijipery prey. 

Crocodiles frequent the wide open ehaunels'and 
roaches of our large Indian rivers, especially in the 
neigld.'onihood of large towns, sueh as Dinapore, 
AUalmbad, or Benares. In such resorts, whole 
families of both guvials and muggers may be seen 
lying tog(',ther side by side on points of sand nr 
low mud idlamls loft dry by the ctuTcnt of the 
stream ; they delight to hask in the scorching rays 
■ of the mid-(fay sun. 

The auiiuala always lie asleep close to ih.e 
maTg'm, and generally with their heads pointing 
away from tlie water. They are extremely watch- 
fvd ; arid on being alarmed hy the near approach of 
some boat gliding past or I’mman beings walking 
along the ban,k, after eontemidatlng the objects 
of their suspicion for a short .space of time, they 
.one after another awkwardly wheel round, un<l 
with a splash and a flounder s] leeclily vanish heueath 
the surface of the water, to reappear again so soon 
as the cause of their alarm has pas.seJ. 

Though hideous and repulsiv'-e in appearance, i 
* these reptile.s novertliele.ss fulfil a most useful 
office as Kcaven,ger,s. In Ihe neighbourhood of 
large towns on the hanks of the Giin.gos, liundreds 
of dead bodies arc daily ca.st into the ludy river 
by the Hindus 5 and in a tmincal climate like 
India, were it not for crocodiles, turtles, mid 
i vultures assembling and devouring the corpses, 
speedily some dreadful plague would break out 
and spread death around. 

Judging from the accounts of travellers, the 
crocodile.? inhabiting the African continent must 
he far more dangerou.s than their confreres of A.sia ; 
for though we sometimes hear of mugger.? taking 1 
to man-eating, especially in Lower Bengal and ■ 
parts of Assam, yet such practices arc not the I 
rule, as is generally supposed. 

I have, however, .seen patches of water near the I 
foot of ghats or flights of steps fencei.1 round 
with a close and strong hedge of bamboo stakes, 
driven .firmly into the river-hed, for the purpose of 
protoeting bathers or women drawing water from 
the assaults of man-eating crocodiles ; and it is a 
dangerous practice at all tiinea to bathe in pools 
frequented by such moiastem Cows, horses, sheep, 
goats, and dogs, besides the numerous wild iuhabifc- 
■ ants of the jungle, all form a prey of the mugger, 
ciuming animal, well acquainted with some, 
whore, towards sunset, flocks and herds, after 
of the day has passed, are in the habit of 
■ ere lies in wait concealed amid the sedge 
he margin. Presently some unlucky 
the shape of a poor bullock parched with 
mes hurrying down the hank and eagerly 
the water ; hut hardly has its ino.uth 
surface, when the blood-thirsty croco- 
dile seizes i^'hy ths'ixDBe if and if once successful in 


securing a firm grip, the cliauces tuv, Uuifc unJess 
the hen hi nan is at liand to rendec a-sd^ljuiee, the 
unfortunate hulluck, in iqiile el de-.po- 

ratidy to free itself, is soon dingged down on t(t its 
knees, and later heneatli tbe .surfaci; of I.Ik' poDl, 

■ft bus been asserted that tigeri ere now have hiaui 
aci'/ed, and after a hard, ll.ght, overpou'tnvd by the 
crocodile. I’ossibly tins nmy oewi' innally h.'qijion ; 
but I iiuiighic such an oiHiuvrein'.e t.o !te lixtr.'mdy 
rare ; and my impres.sion is, that .such redoubtald’o 
champion.?, eacli capable of inflicting .soAn'i-i* |umisli- 
meut on his opponent, would avoid ratSu-.r than 
risk coming to blo-ws. 

It is generally imagined that tlio plated coat of , 
mail covering the crocodiles body rond(‘rs tlio 
animal iiivulnerablo to bullets. Budi may Imvo 
been the case in tbe day, 9 of brown -lio.s.s f but a 
.spinning conical ball fired from a Marti ni-Heniy 
or other grooved weapon of the present day, wiil ■ 
not only readily pierce, hut even pa.ss completely 
through the body of the largest crocodile. 

It ia tlu) o.vtraordiuin'y tonaoity of lifo with, 
which all tho lizard llnnily arc emiowed, that has 
ra a great lucasiu’o given, rise to this nulion of 
their invuluerahility ; for unles;.? .shot thniugh tlui 
head, neck, heart, or such-like vital part, the 
crocodile, even when desperately woutuled by a 
btrllet through the body, will almost inviiriaWy 
gain the water, only shortly afterwards to .sink 
(lead to the Ixittoin, to bo devoured by some of its 
cannibal relations. - 

Near a station where I lia])pened to ho f juartered 
for many years in Central India, there was a largm 
lake rvhtire oi’oeodilofj were known yearly to bivHid, 
Art(jr some trouble, I p.r(u.‘.urcd twc( muggei'’s cjfgH 
from some lisluirmcn wlio frequented tlus fipot. 
They were of uu oval shape, dirty Avlillfs c.oloni* 
and rough surface. The female croeodih* alaait 
tlux mouth of iday, having scraped a hole with 
her feet in the sand or miid of .?unro dry ial.'ind, 
deposits her eggs thewnu, and I'ari'fully (.‘overs 
them nj), .leaving- the heal, oi' the .?iin to ])alch 
out her progtmy, M<(anw]!ll(! she hovew about 
the spot, till at length tluj thin iaycir of sand 
covering the (^gg.s u])luiiives, tlu^ young issue forth, 
a)i(l escuvted hy tlie mother, take to tiieir natural 
element, the water. .r, n. u. 
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At Irish couniry weddings of the lower orders, the 
priest is paid by voluntary coritributions of the 
wedding guest.?. The marriage is geiuu'ally lade- 
hratedin the eveuin.g, and is fuDowod, esjiecifil],y 
among tins farming clas,ses, hy a grand {‘cslivitY, to 
which his “ .I’liverince” is idvv:i.yB iuviU'-d. After 
supper, when tins biau-ts of the comjcuj.y an- merry 
with corned betd and gn-iens, roast goost*, ham, and 
whisky-punch, the hat goes rouml. 

Honor Malone was tlm jwe.ttiest girl in tln.x 
barony ; and a lucky hoy on hi.s murria.'qj day was 
the hrklegroom ; albeit on the occa.sioii !n> loolaal 
very ill at ease in a stiff, shiny, brand-new, tight- 
, fitting suit of wedding clothes. lau-ky, for in 
addition to her good looks, the, bridii had. fifty 
' pounds to her fortune and t]!r(‘(i fine cow.s. 

, Very pretty and modest she look(id Htaibid beshh^ 
I the priest, blushing a great deal, and Yvincing not 
I a little at hi.s Ilevcrcnce’,? Bomewhafc broad jolcea. 
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And most becoming was the Svhite frock’ in 
■winch she was attired ; a man^’-'Skirted garment, 
resplendent with ‘bow-knots’ and trimmings of 
white satin ribbons. 

‘ As good as new,’ my lady’s-maid at the Castle, 
from whom she had bouglit it, had assured her. 

‘ Made by the grande.st French dressmaker in all 
London, and worn at only a couple of balls ; her 
yoimg ladies were so cruel particular, and couldn’t 
abide the susihcion of a crush or a soil on their j 
gowns,’ 

In the midst of his jokes and his jollity (and 
with an eye to future dues, nowhere is a priest 
half so good-humoured as at a wedding), while 
apparently absorbed in attention to the pretty 
bride, whose health had just been drunk in a 
steaming tumbler, Father Murphy perceived with 
his business eye that preparations were being made 
for sending round the plate in his behalf. 

Tile stir began at the end of the table where the 
“sthrong farmers’ mustered thickest. A goodly 
set they were, in their largo heavy greatcoats of 
substantial frieze, corduroy knee-breeches, and 
bright blue stockings ; their comely dames wearing 
the capacious blue or scarlet cloth cloak with silk- 
lined hood, which, like the greatcoat of the men, 
is iin indispensable article in the gala toilet or 
their class, even in the dog-days. 

In the midst of the group was Jim E.yan. 
Now this Jim Eyan was the sworn friend and 
adherent of Father Murphy ; he would liave gone 
tlu’ongli lire and water to servo, his Eeverence. He 
was rather a small man in the parish as regarded 
wmrldly goods, having neither snug holding nor 
dairy farm ; but he was highly popular, being con- 
sidered a ‘dhroll boy’ and good company. 

Wl'ien tlie proceedings of this devoted follower 
met the pricst’ij business eye beibre alluded to, 
they caused considerable surprise to that intelli- 
gent organ, in.somiieh as greatly to damage a very_ 
pretty compliment his Eevorence was in the act of 
making to the bride. 

First Jim Eyan took hold of the collecting jdate, 
and seemed about to carry it round. Then, as if 
suddenly recollecting himself, he stopped short, 
and dasiied it dowm on the table with a clatter and 
a hang that made Mrs Malone -wince, for it was 
one of her best china set. 

Jim’s next proceeding was to try all his pockets. 
He dived into his wai.stcoat, breeches, and swallow- 
tailed coat receptacles, one after another,. but with- 
out finding what he wanted. At last, after much 
hunfing and shaking, and many grimaces of dis- 
appointment, he pounced on the object of hhs 
search, and drew carefully from some unknown 
depths a large tattered leather pocket-book. 

Byiliis time everyone’s attention was fixed upon 
him. DoIilieraUdy he opened the hook, and peer- 
ing inside having first ascertained by a covert 

glance around that the conrjiany were observing-— 
he e.\'tracted from it a 1:m,nk-note. 'Dus, when 
unfolded, he spread out and llatteued ostentatiously 
on the table, so that all who looked might read 
‘ Ten Pounds’ inscribed upon it ! 

A ilutte.r of astonishment ran through the guests, 
nut uinui.xed with signs of dismay among the richer 
])ortion. Fat pocket-books that a few moments 
before were being pompously produced by their 
owners, were stealthily thrust back again. A 
sudden ]iansc was Ibllowod by a great whispering 
and, oon.sultiug among the fur’mers. Anxious and 
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meaning looks were bestowed on the latter by 
their wives, to say nothing of expressive nudges, 
and digs into conjugal nbs where practicable. 
For there was always much rivalry in those 
offerings. Misther Henuessy, wdio drove his family 
to mass every Sunday in his owm jaunting car, 
would scorn to give less than ■ Misther Welsh 
though he too was a ‘ warm ’ man, and ahrays got 
top price for his butter at Limerick market. And 
now to be outdone by Jim Eyan ! To proffer his 
Eeverence five pounds, when the likes of him 
was giving ten ! It was not to be thought of ! 
So the result, after Jini had deposited his note 
with a complacent flourish on the plate, and had 
gone his rouirds with the latter, was the largest 
collection that liad ever gladdened the heart oi' 
filled the pockets of Father Murphy. 

As the priest was leaving the place, Jim came 
up to him and laid his hand on the horse’s bridle : 

‘ A good turn I done yer Eiverince this night, didn’t 
1 1 Such a mort of notes an’ silver an’ coppers 
I niver laid eyes on ! I thought the plate \vould 
bo bruk in two halves with the weight. An’ now ’ 
— ^in a whisper, and looking round to see there was 
no one listening — ‘where’s my tin pound note 
back for me ? ’ 

‘Your ten pound note, man ! What do you mean 
by asking for it ? Is it to give you back part of 
my dues, you want ? 

‘Ah then now. Father Murphy dear, sure an’ 
sure you niver was so iunocerit as to think that 
hlcs.sed note Avas mine ! Where upon the face of 
the living earth Avould a poor hoy like me get 
such a sigiit of money as that 1 I’iu pounds ! I 
borryed it, yer Eiverince, for a schame ; an’ a 
mighty good an’ profitable sehame it’s turned out. 
Sure i knew the sight of it Avould draAv the coin 
out of all their pockets ; an’ by the powers ! so it 
did.’ A fact his Eeverence could not denjr, while — 
not without interest-— he refunded Jim’s ingenious 
decoy-duck. 


THE ITALIAN GEIST-TAX. 

In our oAvn favoured realms millers have their 
troubles, no doubt, as Avell as other folk, but at 
anyrate they are not tormented Avith a grist-tax; 
and indeed in these enlightened days Ave should 
have thought' that such an impost Avas unknoAvn 
in all countries claiming to have attained a high 
degree of civilisation. Mr Edward Ilerries,, O.B., 
late Her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at Eome, 
in the course of his elaborate Eeport on the Finan- 
cial System of Italy, has, hoAveA’-er, shewn us our 
mistake; and in tracing the history and present 
position of the tax, he furnishes us Avith some 
curious particulars respecting it. 

As our readers will doubtless be struck with 
the anomaly of a powerful government having 
recourse nowadays to indirect taxation to augment 
its revenue, it may be Avell at the outset to cite a 
brief paragraph from Mr Herries’ Eeport, in order 
to shew how it happened that the grist-tax came 
to he reimposed upon the- people of Italy. 

ToAvards the close of the year 1865, ho Avrites, 
M, Sella, then Minister of Finance, having to meet 
a deficit estimated for 18(K? at upAvards of tAvo 
hundred and sixty-one million lire (say ten million 
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foixr hundred and fifty thousand pounds), and 
hch'ig! compelled, he said, to have recourse to in- 
direct taxation for a large increase of revenue, 
urged upon the Chamber of Deputies the_ revival 
of the grist-tax, which he considered as fulfilling 
more completely than any other new impost that 
could he found the essential conditions of great 
productiveness, wide dilfiision, and eipml pressure 
on all parts of the kingdom, 

Tho impost seems to have made its first appear- 
ance in Sicily, where it was a soui'ce of revenue 
during the Norman period, and there, no one was 
allowed to carry corn to he ground without first 
obtaining, after much dclaj'-, a permit, for which 
he had to pay the duty chargeable on the grind- 
ing of the corn. The attestation of the oflicer in 
charge of the mill -was requisite for the removal of 
tho iloar, for which a certain route was prescribed, 
and which was always to he accom]>anied by the j 
permit. The miller was not even allowed to Ipep j 
the koy of his own mill, and was prohibited from 
grinding com hotwoon sunset and sunrise. The 
wauls of tho population, however, sometimes nmdo 
it necessary to relax this rule ; and in such cases the 
miller (who.se family was never to remain in the 
mill witli him) was securely locked and barred in 
for the night, without any means of communicating 
with the outer world, whatever might happen. This 
treatment, Imwcver, xvas at length seen, to he cruel ; 1 
and permission xvas granted to any miller exposed 
to^ imminent peril from lire, Hood, or other cala- 
mity, to free liimself from nocturnal incarceration 
by breaking (if he could) through the door, window, 
or anof. It doe,s not seem to have been foreseen, 
Mr TIerries aptly remarks, that such a gracious 
cwinc'ssii,m miglii; he rendered nugatory by the. 
strength of the harriers or tliC! feel)leues.s of tlio 
miller! 

Dp to ISIS, the millers tliem.selvcs wore j 
considuri'.d as ri'sponsihlo fiscal agents ; hut after 
that time, tho supervision of ewny mill xvas in- 
trusted to an ollicial called a ‘xveiglior’ (viittfode 
2 matore)i hut not being usually a very .faithful 
guardian, bribery soon liecame .rampant. In the 
Ecclesiastical State, where the_ tax was farjutal 
out to contractors, the mode of its exaction was in 
many re.speot5 similar to that existing in Sicily. 
By au edict of 3601, wdiich deserves uoliee 
aa a legislative curiosity, a miller xvas liable to 
be sent to the galleys, besides paying a heavy 
fine, for a variety of offenGes—such as that of 
grinding corn not regularly con.signed to him in 
the manner pro.scrihcd ; of receiving corn or send- 
ing out Hour at night; and others of similar 
enormity. In the district of the Agro Boiaaiiop 
all bread had to ho stamped; and the absoiice I 
of the proper stamp exposed the guilty baker' 
to a fine of one hundred scudi and corporal 
pimishment, or oven to .slavery in the galleys, 
toie inhabitants of this district were only allowed 
use bread baked within it, and they mig%t 
compcllod to declare where they got their 
bread, ■ 

Though the tax was temporarily aboli.shed in if:.s 
last, strongholds in the year 1860, it was aubse- 

H revived, until all the statutes relating to 
)ject were finally consolidated in 1874. 
The* tax,^ which must now he paid to the miller 
at 'the time of grinding, is charged at the rate 
ofiiwhlifie (of about tenpence each) per hundred 
kilograhis'- on wheat; and one lira on maixe,, lyc, 
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oaks, and barley. Tho miller pay.s periodically 
to the collector of fa.xcH a covresjtondiiig fixed 
charge for every hmitlrod Tevolnlion.s of the 
millstone, to he asceviained by an instvinnent 
called contaiore, wdiich i;i ullixed to flu; shaft at 
the cost of the govenmumt. iriie aaionut of 
this charge is detenuined for evioy mill accord- 
ing to the ijualily and force of Ihe maeliinery and 
tho mode of grinding. The miller may refu.se the 
rate as first calculattul; in wliie.li case the revenue 
aul.hovitie.'i have the power i.o emnloy an iastru- 
ment which will record the weight or volume of 
the corn ground; or of collecting the tax. directly 
by their own officers, or of farming tlu; lax, Bhould 
they not think fit to exercise such powesrs, the rate 
is determined by experts. The impost, it i.s per- 
haps hardly necessary to sa,y, 'i.s an eminently 
unpopular one, and was only con,scnled to under 
the prc.ssure of extreme nece.ssi!.y. 

The great difllcnlty in the way of tho smooth 
working of the gri.st-tax was tho impos.sibility of 
procuring the nuaihanical means of control eon- 
toniplaled by the law ; and in |Hnut of fact, wlum 
it eumo into operation no effeetive instrument rvas 
in exiatenee. By the end of Augn,st 1871, however, 
matters^ Imd eharigi'd, and no fewer tliau 78,250 
registering instruments wore sujtjdiod, and by 1874 
tbc greater number of these contatorkwovo in' active 
operation. Tho cantatun^ however, doe,s not give 
universal satisfaction ; aiu.l Mr Il'ovrieH thinks that 
what is w'unted to remove doubts as to fair treat- 
ment, is some inatrnmeut capable of recording tho 
Weight or the quantity of wheat ground. Best of 
all would 1)0 the abolition of l.lu* grist-tax ; hut In 
a country where the mass of the peojde consume 
no artitdus of luxury whicli can he taxe.d by revenue 
(illic-ers, and also from whom no direct impost 
could he exacted, the contiinuiUon of tlie grist- 
tax scorns to he an ul).solute ne.c)!,s,sity. 

8 W 3'3 J3 T U 0 Y K A N D I. 

SwnnT L(iv(! rmd T hare iitnutgeui t'ooii 
Thciii; luuuy year.;, 

Ho m;iny yt-arH. 

Ho cfunc to Jiiii wlieu Ijli'e was grmi 
And free froui haus 

The, so prc.sont foans, 

lie came, .and fur frlillle space 

My life was glailiteiiod by liis "race ; 

But soon he lied, aiul joy gave phuic 
To grliif aiul tear.s. 

* 0 Ijov<', cmm> to me oaeu again ! * 

My lone heart sig}i!-i,: 

8(3 aadly ffigh;!. 

Recall thy fearless nature, then, 
iSirout Love rep]h).s, 

(Softly isqvliofi. 

‘ Thou eansfc not? Them T e.'Hinot he 

The same that once I was to thoo, 

Th(jre ’b no room iii the lu'urfc foi' tim, 

WJiero fears ari.se.’ 

A. a s. 
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TOYS. 

Or British inJust.rios, not the least interesting 
to n large world of readers, great and small, will 
ho found the inauirfacture of toys, hlr Bartley, 
in treating this subject in Mr Stanford’.s useiul 
series of Handbooks to British Manufactures, 
rightly assumes that objects which are so insepar- 
ably connected with the hiippiness of our early life 
cannot be hold unimportant ; while wc need but 
mentiun the name of Charles Dickons, in order to 
lend a charm to the avocations of a doll’s dress- 
maker and a journeyniau toy-maker. Although 
the English productions are almost entirely con- 
fined to a few special types of goods, which not only 
hold their own among foreign rivals, but are largely 
exported to the continent, we find that in Loudon 
alone there are, besides various importers of toys, 
eleven, rocking-horse manufacturers, ten wholesale 
dealers, and one hundred and hfty-one retail 
dealers, not including the large tribe of small 
retailers, who combine other occupations with the 
sale of toys. Though Germany, Switzerland, and 
Prance are the great storehouse's of all toys of 
wdiich the material is soft ^YOod, the toy manu- 
facture of London forms a large and interesting 
industry. 

Penny wooden toys are turned out of a manu- 
facturing establishment which consists of a toy- 
maker, his wife, and familjf. When the father has 
finished his work 'on the lathe, the mother and 
children have e.ach. their particular share in gluing, 
pasting, and painting. The material for these articles 
are scraps of timber bought out of builders’ yards, 
the principal tools being the chisel and the lathe. 
I’ewtor toys are made in Loudon in very largo 
(juantities. At one establishment a ton. of metal 
.is consumed each month in the production of lalli- 
putian tea, coffee, and dinner sots. English taste 
may be gathered from the fa(;t, that the number 
of Aco-sets made is nearly thirty times larger than 
either of the other two. Twenty-three separate 
articles makfi nji a .set, and of these articles two 
millions and a half arc made yearly bj'' one house 
alone. The metal is provided from miscellaneous 


goods, such as old candlesticks, tea-pots, pots and 
pans, bought from Anariue’ .store-dealers by the 
hundredweight ; and when melted, is formed into 
the resumed shapes by different processes of cast- 
ing in moulds. One girl can make two tliousand 
five hundred small tea-cups in a day. Putting 
together the four separate xiioces of a moitld made 
of hard guu-metal, she fills it with the molten 
metal, dips its mouth into cold water, takes it to 
pieces, and turns out a cup that only wants trim- 
ming. 

Under the head of paper toys, miniature packs 
of cards demand a large amount of material and 
labour. It is astoaisliiug to read that one firm 
alone in London turns out each year one miUimi 
packs of toy cards, using five or six. tons of paper 
for the x^urpose, on each sheet of which are 
printed three packs in black and red. "lYhen 
these sheets have been pasted on cards — called 
‘middlings’ — one girl can cut uj) and complete 
eight hundred and .sixty-four x^acks each dJiy, 
earning about one poixnd a week. These cards 
are sold at twopence, one penny, and a halfpenny 
a pack. The x>onny cards have, as might be 
expected, far the largest sale with the x)uhlic ; the 
manufacturer getting five shillings for a gro.ss of 
tw'olvo dozen, or .somewhat less than half the 
retail price. Many thousand gross of tho.se little 
packs go to all parts of the world. The twoixenny 
packs are precisely the same as the penny packs, 
with tilie addition of aix ornamental paper back to 
each card. The demand for these superior jsacks is 
small, for when the price of an article gets above 
a penny, wc read that it at once shuts it out from 
a certain class of the buying public. The purchaser 
that will spend more than a penny will .spend 
sixpence. The spending public, it seems, go in 
sets. There is the farthing set, mostly children, 
who patronise small shops of toys and sweets ; 
there is the halfpenny set; and the penny sot. We 
then jump to the six.j»eany set. There is a very 
large manufacture of toy picture-hooks which are 
sold at one penny, a halfpenny, and a i'arlhing. 
Even the farthing books have a picture on tlie 
cover xorinted in four colours j and valonliue.s 
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four liu.ndred and fifty thousand pounds), and 
being compelled, lie said, to have recourse to in- 
direct taxation for a large increase of revenue, 
urged upon the Ohaniber of Deputies the revival 
of tlie grist-tax, which he considered as fiinilling 
more completely than any other now impost that 
coukl be found the essential conditions of great 
productiveness, wide diffusion, and er|ual pressure 
on all parts of the Icingdoin. 


allowed to carry com to be ground witliout first 
obtaining, after much delay, a permit, for which 
he had to pay the duty chargeable on the grind- 
ing of the corn. The attestation of the officer in 
charge of the mill was requisite for the removal of 
the flour, for ivliieh a certain route was prescribed, 
and which was always to be accoinpan’ied by the 
permit. The miller was not even allowed to keep 
the key of Iiis own mill, and was prohibited from 
grinding corn between sunset and sunrise. The 
wants of the pojnilution, however, sometimes made 
it necessary to relax this rule; and in such cases the 
miller (whoso family was never to roiuaiu in the 
mill with him) was securely locked and barred in 
for the night, without any means of communicating 
with the outer world, whatever might happen. This 
treatment, however, was at length seen to be cruel ; 
and permissiou wus granted, to any miller exposed 
to iunniuemt peril from tire, flood, or other cala- 
mit,y, to free himself from nocturnal incarceration 
by brealcing (if ho could) through the door, wimlovv, 
or roof. It does not seem to liavo been foreseen, 
Mr Ilcrries aptly remarks, that such a gracious 
cotices.siou might be rendered nugatory by the 
strength of the barriom (u* the, feebleness of the 
miller 1 

Up to 13*12, the millers Ihcmselvcs were 
considered ns responsible liseal agents ; l)Ut after 
that time, the, supervi.sion of every mill was in- 
trusted to an official called, a ‘weigher’ (cuiifodr 
fcsatore)', but not being usually a very ihithful 
guardian, bribery soon became rampant. In (,he 
Ecclesiastical State, where the tax was fanucal 
out to contractors, tho mode of its exaction was in 
many respects similar to tliat cxi.sting in Sicily, 
By an edict of 1801, which dosevvos notice 
as a legislative curiosity, a miller was liable, to 
he sent to the galleys, besides paying a heavy 
fine, for a variety of offences — sucli as that of 
grinding com not regularly consigned to him in 
the mariner proscribed ; of receiving corn or send- 
.ing out flour at night; and othens of similar 
enormity. In the district of the Agro Bomano, 
all bread had to be stamped; and tho absence, 
of the proper stamp exposed the guilty baker 
to a fine of one hmulrcd scudi and coimoval 
piinisluuont, or even to slavery in the galley.s. 
The inhabitants of tlii.s district were only allowed 
use bread baked Avithin it, ixnd they might 
•hh compelled to declare where they got tlieir 
bread. 

Though the t.ax was temporarily abolished in its 
last strongholds in the year 1800, it Avas subse- 
quently revived, until all the statutes relating to 
the subject were fnally consolidated in 1*874. 
The 'tax,_ which must now ho paid to the miller 
at time of grinding, is charged at the riitc 
of'tAvb‘%B (of about tenpence each) per hundred 
kdograffis'- on wheat; and one lira on maize, rye, 




outs, and barley. The nullnr payu jmrujdically 
to the collector of taxes a (ujrn^.sjinuding fixed 
charge for every iiundnal ravnlutions of tlu; 
millstone, to bo ascertained by an iiintrument 
called contntoi'G, Avliich, is nllixed lo tlu^ .shaft at 
the cost of tli(,i govm’ument, ‘riie iiruouut of 
this cdiarge is (hdetiuiued foi' mv.vy mill ac, cord- 
ing to the (jnality and iimu; of Iho inacluiieiy and 
the mode of grinding, d'ho miller may reruse tho 
rate as first calcuhU.ed ; in Avliich cuse, tho revenue 
authfu'ities have, the jiuwer i.o emfiloy an iiistru- 
incirt Avliich Avill record the weight or volume of 
the corn ground; or of collecting the tax directly 
by tbeir oAvn officers, or of farming the tax. .Should 
they not think fit to exercise sucli power.s, the rate 
is determined by experts. The impost, it is per- 
haps hardly necessary to say, 'is an eminently 
unpopular one, and Avas only con.sentod to under 
the pressure of extreme necos.sity. 

The great (liillculty in the Avuy of the smooth 
working of the gd,st-tux AA’a.s the impus.sihUity of 
■procuring the mechanical means of control con- 
templated by the law; and in point of fact, Avhen 
it came into o])('ratiun no (dli'ctivii iuHtriimenl avus 
in existence. By the end of August BST'l, howover, 
matters had changed, and no 'fewer than 78,2r)0 
regisioring iuHtrumenlH Averc snjqdied, and by 1874 
the greater number of those amtaiori Averc in aclhm 
operation. The mitatorc, hoAvever, does not gitm 
universal satiRfactioii ; and Mr Herries thinks that 
Avhat is Avanted to remove doubts a.s to fair treat- 
ment, is some instrument capable of recording tho 
Aveight nr the ([uantity of wheat ground. Best of 
all wouhl be the abolition of the grist-lax; but in 
a country Avhere the mass of the ptmpio consume 
no articles of luxury which cun be taxed by revenue 
officer.^, and also from whom no direct iiujKiiit 
could be exacted, the contimiatioii of the grist- 
tax scema to be an ab,so]ute- nc,CL'.s,sity. 

8 AV y, 'li T h 0 Y E A N I) I, 

Hwcut Lov(? find I liavo ntrauger,'! beuii 
‘riie,s.f luiutj’ your.;, 

No in any yearn. 

IIo came to me wlieu Lifo w;irf green 
And free frmu I'ent'i!, 

'I'litvic ]>roi^ent I’cavs. 

He came, and for a’iittln siiacc 
Bly life was gladdouoil liy Ids grace ; 

But soon he ilud, and joy gave piiiec 
ffo grief: and team. 

‘ 0 Love, coiru! to lue ouec ugaiu 1 ’ 

My lone heart sighs, 

So sadly siglifi. 

‘llceall Uiy fearless natiu’c, tlicu, 

Sw-fct Love rcplie.s, 

Softly replio;!. 

‘ Thou caiist not? Then I cannot he 
The same that once t avm to tliee, 

Thoro’s no room in tho heart for nn', 

AVhero fears arise,’ 


Frinted uud .l.’uhlisluid hy 'W', A (1, OiTAUUKn.s, 47 r<itci*- 
no.stov How, London, aiidddU High stnieb, limsiiUJiGH. 
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TOYS. . 

Of British industries, not tho least interesting 
to a largo world of readers, great and small, will 
be found the manufacture of toys, Mr Bartley, 
in treating this subject in Mr Stanford’s useful 
series of Handbooks to British Manufactures, 
rightly assumes that objects which are so insepar- 
ably connected with tlio happiness of our early life 
cannot he held xtuimportant ; while wo need but 
.mention the name of Charles Dickens, in order to 
lend a charm ti.) the avocations of a doll’s dress- 
maker and a journeyman toy-maker. Although, 
the English productions are almost entirely con- 
fined to a few special types of goods, whicli not only 
hold their own among foreign rivals, but are largely 
exported to tho continent, we find that in London 
alone there are, besides various importers of toys, 
eleven rocking-horse manufacturers, ten wholesale 
dealers, and one hundred and fifty-one retail 
cleale.rs, not including tho large tribe of small 
retailers, who combine other occupations with the 
sale of toys. Though Germany, Switzerland, and 
Trance are tho great storehouses of all toys of 
■which the material is soft -wood, the toy manu- 
■.Lixeture of London forms a large and interesting 
industry . 

Penny wooden toys are turned out of a manu- 
lacturing estahlishment which consists of a toy- 
makiii', his wife, and family. When the father has 
lini!dif',d bis work bn the lathe, the mother and 
children have each their pariacular share in gluing, 
jxasting, and painting. The nxaterial for these articles 
are scraps of timber bought out of builders’ yards, 
the }>rinci]>al loots being the chisel and tlie lathe. 
Pewter toys are made in London in very large 
quantities. A.t one establishment a ton of metal, 
is consumed each month in the producti.on of Lilli- 
putian tea, cofteo, and dixuior sets. English taste 
may be gathered from tlui fact, that the number 
oi' ica-sets inadc is nearly tbirly times larger than 
eitber of Ihe other two. Twenty-three separate 
articles make up ii set, and of the.se articles two 
•Jnillious and a half are made yearly by one house 
alone. Tlie metal is provided from miscellaneous 


goods, such as old eaxidlesticks, tea-pots, pots and 
pans, bought from ‘marine’ store-dealers by the 
hundredweight ; and when molted, is formed into 
the required .shapes by different processes of cast- 
ing in moulds. One girl can make two thousand 
five hundred small tea-cups in. a day. Putting 
together the four separate pieces of a mould made 
of hard gun-metal, she fills it with the molten 
metal, dips its mouth into cold water, takes it to 
pieces, and turns out a cup that only wants trim- 
ming. 

Under the head of paper toys, miniature packs 
of cards demand a largo amount of material and 
labour. It is astonishing to read tliat one firm 
alone in London turms out each year otw unillion 
packs of toy cards, using five or six tons of paper 
for the pni’xxosc, on each sheet of which are 
printed three packs in black and red. When 
these sheets have been pasted on cards — called 
‘middlings’ — one girl can cut up and comjxlete 
eight hundred and sixty-four packs each day, 
earning about one pound a week. These cards 
arc sold at twopence, one penny, and a halfpenny 
a pack. The penny cards have, as might be ; 
expected, far the largest sale with the jiublic ; the 
manufacturer getting five shillings for a gross of 
twelve dozen, or somewhat less than half the ^ 
retail price. Many thousand gross of these little 
packs go to all parts of the world. The twopenny 
packs are precisely the same as the penny pacics, 
with the addition of an ornamental paper back to 
each card. The demand for tiicse superior packs is 
small, for when the price of an article gets above 
a penny, we read that it at once shuts it out from 
a certain clas.s of the buying public. The purchaser 
that will .spend more than a penny will spend 
sixpence. The spending public, it seems, go in 
sets. There is the farthing set, mostly children, 
who patronise small shops of toys and sweets ; 
there is the halfpenny set ; and tlie penny set. We 
then jump to the sixpenny set. Tbero is a very 
large manufacture of toy picturc-hooks which are 
sold at one penny, a liallpeimy, and a farthing, 
Even the farthing books liavo a picture on the" 
cover printed in four colours; and Vixlontiiies : 
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3:)rintcd from wood-blocks and hand-paintod can 
be Rold for a halfpenny. 

Another larije industry "rown tip or devclojied 
of laLc years is tlio mantifacturo of india-rubber 
toys. The iudia-rnbber, cut up into small pieces, 
and i'urmod, by the admixture of white-load and 
other substancGH, into .sheets of a putty-liko iuo- 
lastie luatorial, is lilted into two pieoos of an Iron 
mould, variously shaped according to the ruipiilre- 
incnts of the toy, and then plunged into the 
vulcanising bath — a vessel filled with sulphur and 
other ingredients. When taken out, the india- 
rubber has become elastic, the two pieces of mould 
are unscrewed, and tho toy, after trimming and 
painting, is ready for use. 

Toy-boats, wdiich in their construclion go through, 
fifteen different hands, are very cheap, though the. 
whole of the work is done by hand,' Tn one 
Loudon manufactory as many as ten thousand 
.sailing-boats are made every year; upwards of five 
hundred twclvc-feet lengths of thrce-ineh, deals 
being used in their wimnl'ucfcnro, mid eight tons 
of load being required for their keels. 

We have left to the last place notice of the toy 
which is the .speciality of Kngli.sh toy-makers, tho 
wax-doll. The wax, after being molted in large 
vessels by means of boiling water, is poured into 
hollow plaster-monlds made in. throe pieces, and 
laid in rows with the crown of the head down- 
wards. When the workman has filled from a can 
ten or twelve oi’ thoso moulds, rctaruiiig to tlie 
first one in the row, ho poum liaek into his can .as 
much of the wax as remains fluid ; and ,so on with 
the other moulds, hlost of tluiwax is tlius iionrod 
j hack again into tho can; hut Unit wbii-b .adliere.s to 
; tho mould has now become a liollow wax Jicad, 

■ thick or thin according to the time which (}l;ipr.e.s 
i between pouring the wa.x into tin; moulii and 
1 pouring it out again. Tlmn comes Ibo jirocoss of 
{ fixing the glass eyes, wliieh, save tho. very best, are 
' now made abroad, the (iermans having driven tho 
Blrmiiighain manufacturer.s out of the field. Tbo 
wax ridgof! left by the jointa of the' mould are 
smoothed down, the' suriwe is bru,shed. over with 
turimutine to clean it, aud with violet powder to 
beautify it ; and when the cheeks have been tinted 
with rouge and the lips with vermilion, the head 
is ready for the iiair-dre.ssing operations. For tho 
I best dolls, the wig is made by a lengthy proccas of 
fixing one or two hairs at a time, .so as to give a 
nattiraJ appearance to the hair. Tn tho common 
dolls, tho iiair is more quickly put on in locks. 
Tho black hair, most of which, come.*; from abroad, 
is human ,* but the favourite ilaxon curls arc of 
mohair, the silky wool of tiie Angora goat. Com- 
posUion dolls’ heads are made of jiastcbourd from 
iron moulds. The pa-steboard is placed over a 
mould represonting half a head cut vertically 
, behind the ear, and is then forced by means of a 
pestle into every crevice. Another mould for the 
other half of the head is similarly filled ; and when 
neatly dry, the two halves are removed from the 
moulds and pasted together. Tho head thus 
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moulded, whicii luMidiiK';-! liard u-; IdatUer, if. 
coated with a compu.siUon of .size, and whiting, 
washed with, oil and tiirpcutiiu.! ; und. tlnm Imving 
received a pair of eye.”', is dipjied into .a ve;',,;rl of 
melted wax, and rc'dipped until it lnol..; liKc, .-i ..olid 
wax-head, Tlie wax is then c.ut IVnni oil tin; cya.,;, 
and scraped from tlio part oi tin* heed wliieh liie 
hair will cover ; and liie he;id is i.lien vrady !or 

р. aiuliug, 3 )owderiug, and liuir-<!!‘i"-f''iiig, .V ihiid 
class, of dolls, known in thet!'ad.(‘ b) the mi.Mn'Uun' id 
‘rag dollto,’ is the pretiy nuwliu-laced m .dui’e with 
blue eyes and becoming cap. Her laee is of wa.x, 
covered with an outer skin of ■miwlin, f.nd, i,-; m!id.tt 
by pressing a %vax mask, moulded in the ordin.iry 
way, into 'a mould exactly like Ibe one in which 
tho wax was cast, over which i.-i sitid-ehed a Tiit-ee of 
thin muslin. In this way the wax nece.f iarily 
adheres so closely to the muslin, tied it. beennu';'. 
a .sort of .skin to tho uuwk. Tliuae faeo.s are uol.hiiig 
lint masks, and require the caps to eoncea! Uie june- 
tlou with tho skulls, made of calico and sawduHt, 
like tho bodies. The bodies are mostly the hiuidi- 
work of women and tlio .snuilirr luemliew of tho 
doll-maker’.s family. Tho doll ruanntiudumr given 
out BO many yards of calico which aro to quroduco 
so many bodies, the sawdust to be found iiy the 
maker. Then by a division of lal>our in cutting 
out, .sewing up, liiling witli saivdiist, and makitqf 
the joluls, many dozen botUes will be turned out 
by one family in a wetdc. The. arms am bram-.b 

j of tho trade upuu whielt corlaiu jter.am.s an* ;ilmo;’.!. 

' exclusively employed, '‘(’iiey are made of ealici- 
uIkivo the elbow, of lo.iiher for the p*il !i<‘I-e.v 
and arc paid for at ihe iniu’edibly i-mal! juieo of 
sixpenee-iialfpentty a ihixi'U (luir.i : .'maih-r jinu.; foi 
very cheap doll; eodim- iiiree-iialfpem-t* a dn/,en 
jiairs. Wo read lliat the. hatnis, which thu*. eo;.'. 
each i.ho .'dxteeuth part of .a }iejin)’, have alw.uy.: 

с. erlani number of fingmvi ! The. material,', mv 
foam I by the niiikei's thi;m:;e1v<*ii ; so when W( 
consider that mi'h doll .'-.old to tiie public .Ibr ■ is- 
lienco sbnuld not eo4 more than threepence in tho 
making, if tlm loy-nu rchaut and tho retailor arc to 
earn a living, there, remains but a qattauce, to 
be earned by the (.talob i*lummcv.s ami denny 
W.vonH. Tliuugli most doll.s leave, their first home -, 
in an undres.-eil condition, the larger (wlablisii.. 
ments emqiloy many young woiikmi in iho drew- 
making department of their trade. One, ariicle t.l' 
dolls’ attire fornu! a distinct bi-iincli of Irade ih; 
little many-coloured h-alher H]tn<!;q which nti* ma.le 
from tho waste material left l.iy the mahec.'. ul 
children’s omamantid boot.s and uIum's. .A jhmwiuid 

' sucli pairs are. 'tuiwle. weekly by oue, hu'-'.e m.iuif 
factory in Clcrlccnwell. 

And now w'C replaoo our piqqiels in tln-ir box, 
grateful for having been let t)d.n emne. of iho 
myateneg of their crixition, not only ila; nu'n- 
veady to admire, the cha.rming litih; picture of ihe 
toy-maker, by John Lcecli, itt i.he Ceid'H im ih. 
ITmrlh, but more sensible of u sympathy with doU- 
nature, and mure cerbun th.it loy.; arc us much 
ncodod for old a; for young. Happy is it iX tho 
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■Lojk of gvown-up folks cause as little miacliief 
ami as juucl). pleasure as the irmocenfc toys of 


EROM 1>,A\VN TO BUN SET. 


0HA?!CI3R raitl 'I'HIRTERNfn. 

Whkn '.Dehuvah {UYn,kf.t.I, old Maipuy was aittiug 
watchinp; over her ; the. huu wjw still glorious ou 
ih,o wo(a.ls outside, hut the chamher xwis left in 
grateful gloom. She c.ould not even distinguish 
her father’s picture ; hut soou, clear and distinct 
tiirough the gloom, laughed out the boyish .face 
of Oharlie. Charlie 1 What had Charlie done'l 
Mute and still, Deborah looked up at her old 
nurse, while the diirkness of reality dawned ou 
her wakening mind. 

‘Thou’rt ill, child,’ said old IVfarjoiy abruptly. 

‘What makes you thiuk so, dame?’ tiaked 
Dehonih faintly. 

‘ ’Wliy, thy f;i,oc hetTfiys ihoc ; it i.s -wliite as my 
apron, and thiuo was a slf’ep o’ sin'row. know it. 
Tlion’lt oat suauuat now, an’ no more o’ these airs.' 

Mfave ye no le.ldtir or mevS.sago for me, Mar j my 1 
What are you hiding then*, ?’ and J.)el.iurah raised 
herself ill ieverish mcc.itcmeiit. 

‘Wliy, it’s a hdte.r that’ll keep, I warrant me, 
any Ijiuly Del). U.’s from the uld man at .I'jineoln.’ 

‘Civts it nui, Marjojy, and lea,ve me, dear old 
dame. 1 wish to he alune,’ 

Bo .H-luvioiy (cdli her ; hui- «0ou tko old woman 
was laioe.king at the door again wii.h food and 
wine for Dehm'ali. Bhc found her sitl.iiig on the 
floor white as a ghost'. ‘0 child, (.hon’ii falutiu’ 
lor good victuals 1 "rhere ! eat and drink like a 
Christian. Why, bless thec!, Lady Dob, dear, I 
know the masier’s in Ida old t{uaudaries, Jhit 
don’t take on, my llose.’ 

‘ Dame, ccuno ami comrovt me. iVay, lake that 
food away ! Let. tne lay my iioad ou tliy kind old 
breast. Thou ’it a iiiotlu-r to me, Mai;jory — always 
wert. Darno, I’ve no dc'JU' mother !’ 

The daiiio look her darling in her arms, and 
rocked her gently to and iVo, with the toil-hanleuetl 
old hand stroking the girl’s silken hair, and her 
grave old face laid against it.. 

‘ No ; rlifui hast iio luothei', poor lamb ; worse 
for thee.’ 

‘ It’.s hard to know right from wrong, Marjory ; 

I hut I am quick to ilecld;, and mice decided, never 
falter. I try to do all for the besl;.’ 

‘ 1 know it, I know it.. Dut e.luld, m,y Lady 
!)td>, have, no dealiii’s wil.li iiiafc old man Alaator 
)Sinc.!air. ll>' ’s a <lemou.’ 

Mliisli 1 ■)!' gjve. the demon his dim, kfarjoiy. 
He 1ms been hind to brother Charlie.’ 
j ‘Dor wlmt { 'We all know it; all Euderby knows 
; what he ’k after,’ 

j ‘I'hat is no eom-ern of EndovhyV. 1' halo this 
; gos.'iip. Look you, d.iine, if 1 ehoime li» wi-d fifty 
j r.ueh, it is no couccru uf IhulerbyX If 1 tlitl wwl 
I .MicsUii' Biiuduir, It would be <)f mum owu .Ireo 
I will ; let all. the world know tlmt !’ 

‘ Lilt thou ’It never wial him, dearie I ’ cried the 
old uur;a‘, in tremulous brealhlesa haste. 

‘1 ilo not answer you fes or No ; hut T am my 
tnvn rnistTess ’ 




‘'Poo nnich so -'ever too much so,’ jmittured 
iMarjoiy below her breaib. 


‘ What say’st thou, Marjory ? ’ 

‘That thou wantest a' strong kind hand over 
thee, bein’ too headstrong by half. I wish Master 
King was liere ; /w ’d advise thee I’ 

^ ‘ Best not,’ said Deborah, with a quick breath 
of pain, ‘Let “iraster King ” attend to lus owu 
aflains. .Each one ha.s his iroublu.s, Nunse, love 
mo 1 J. have need of it, 0 that 1 were a little 
tiny child again, when, in affright or in disi;rc!s.s, 

I wrapped these arms o’ thine about me ; and 
they would, seem to shedter me from all the world 1 
0 that thou VYert magician, fairy, to give me my 
childhood back ! I was happy tImiJ 

‘An’ not now? What ai’l.s my bright bird? 
Is it Master Charlie ? ’ 

0 Marjory, don’t speak of that. Look, you at 
his picture ; look there ! Could those fearless eyes 
ever turn aside in shame or dread ? Would 
Charlie, with all his firults, over bring du^unwiir 
onus? Tell me that?’ 

_‘No, 7icmr’ The old face turned white, but : 
did not lliuch ; Marjory believed in the honour of ' 
her wihl boy, as in lior own soul. 

‘Ah, Marjory, nurse, my darling! .'flow J. do 
love thee ! No ; mivor Ijieliove that any but a black 
liar would ever accuse Oharlie Fleming of a mean 
low act. Wild, .rottkle.ss he may be, but diahouour- 
able, never ! Ah, my love, my comfort, our true 
am'l faithfuUWoiid, believe in Charlie Fleming!’ 

‘ Wbere is my hoy V asked the old womau, with, 
troubled toaiu in licr eyes. * 'Why don’t, ho come 
to Endevby ? They ‘will say strange thing.s o’ him 
if he )!<)u’t. come homo. Oh, he’ll break hli father’s 
heart by bein’ so wild ; but it’s his father’s blood 
that’s in him.’ 

‘ Ami hi.s mothor’s too, for they say our sweet 
mother was a mud, mad la.se. Dame, Avho was she? 
'W’hat was my mother’s name V 

girl gazed stniighl. at tlie old woman till 
Marjory’s eyes fell, and tlm girl’.s fair .lace was 
llusluid with crimson. ‘I have never asked you,’ 
she said, ‘not since I was a child ; Iml. vvlio wavs my 
mothisr, dame? I’riUice, kill me. Ah, .s;ty not 
tlmt there was .shame ! Door .and honest, 'I care 
not ; but miught of HhaiiU'..’ 

‘ No, my .Lsuly Deb, no ; naught o’ shame, Sim 
was the child o’ wedded ])aronl,s, I isroiuiEjo thee.; 
she was hiwful wedded wife, thy motlier ; but if I 
was to toll thee who .she was, Bir Viuceut would 
.strike me dead. I cannot tell tb.ee ; there ’s my 
faithful promise given, not.’ 

‘ I will not ask ye Iheu. One day I ■will—iuii.st 
know. Does ( Jliaii io km )W ? ’ 

‘Ne’er from mo or his fatlior. But im one 
knows what '.Masitev Cbarlin kmnvs,’ 

‘d'liere’s my lather calling me ; 1 nuvit go, 
Cood-liye, dame. I’ray for me.’ 

.1 >ol)oruli -went dtnvu into the liall, Bir Vinoout 
got up ami nu't her. Ife shut tie* door carefully, 
uml led her to a chair; he sat dowii opposite 3 ler, 
and screening bis face from the. light with one 
great sinewy liaiid, gazed out from under its 
shadow, as if he would read hia daughter's soul 
!‘’or her ]«irt, she gazed at him with all her great 
and tenclor soul in her eyes, her own despair 
forgotten iu luw falheiAs. There was a long silence 
between, them, each gazij.ig ou the other, surr.iw- 
strickeu and sj»eechlcs.s. 

‘ Fallier,’ said Diihorah softly then, ‘swt'ei,riilhe!v 
liuve T. not done thee some good , ! .See ! liure’s the 
letter from l/mculu ; and ia three weeks I, shall, be 
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! Master Sinclair’s wife. It is iny duty, father, my 
I free choice, ify heart is very strong. Sweet father, 
I thou’rt sad still, ay, even '’heart-broken ; I know 
i tliy face so well ! I have saved Charlie. ■ Listen ! 

This Master Sinclair puts everything in my power, 

; makes me absolute mistress of all he lias, kfy 
i first act will be to save ns from ruin ; Charlie 
I from ruin too. But tell me what more there is ? 
i What serpent has wronged Charlie falsely ? ay, 

\ falsthj, for before heaven, father, I would siceai' that 
i Charl'ie has done no dishonour ! Sooner would I 
I doubt my own soul than his. He is incapable of 
I double-dealing, incapable of all meanness and dis- 
i honesty. To doubt him, to believe for one moment 
! that ho could act dishonourably, is to believe that 
I Charlie Fleming is no son of thine and mother’s ; 

' that this Charlie Fleming' is not the boy who has 
1 grown up under thine eyes and mine ; graceless, 
l i truly, but the very soul of honour. Even the 
j ma.s'ters at his school, his tutors, his comrades who 
i knew him best, have done him justice in calling 
' him liononrable and true. Then doubt him not for 
I . one momeiit ! ’ 

; Under the fire atid sweetness of her faith in her 
. brother, Sir Vincent waxed wan, and his fierce 
eyes grew dim with sadness. 

; Laying one hand upon her hands, and shading 
i his own face still, he whispered brokenly : ‘ Be- 
lieve on — hope on. Sweet child, sweet Deh, my 
; brave best one, I must confide in thee, or my 
: old heart will break. This boy— -this son, in 
I whom I trusted— Ah me ! ’ and with his clenched 
j hand on his brow and his cye.s raised to heaven, the 
I father gave a deep and hitter sob— ‘has hetrayed 
i me — his father r With a strange hoarse eager 
; whisper, and eyes that gleamed like a madman’s, 
■■ Sir Vincent leaned forward and uttered those 
I words to Deborah, She, white, still, waited without 
a word for more. ‘I have seen the papers — Adam 
Sinclair holds them — by which that hoy of mine 
has anticipated my death, and raised money upon 
Enderby ; his writing — his name — Charles Stuart 
i Fleming. Adam Sinclair has got those papers out 
I of Parry’s hands ; and by marrying thee, my fairest 
! and my best, he buys those papers of Parry and 
I destroys their shameful purport. But Deb — does 
! that wipe out the stain '? Does that blot out the 
j fact that that hoy of mine, deceiving and betray- 
i ing me— ay, cursing my lengthened life, and 
i hungering for the old man’s death— has got a 
hound to raise this money 1 Ay, that hound has 
in turn hetrayed him into Sinclair’s hands ; and 
Charles Fleming’s black-heartedness is laid bare to 
him and me,’ ■ / ■ . - ; 

‘Have ye seen tho.se papers, father, with your 
very eyes 1 And Charlie’s writing ?’ 

‘Ay, ay.’ 

Deborah panted, terribly wHte and wild she 
looked, with her bands pressed on her side. Sir 
Vincent kneeled down beside her and laid his 
head T;pon her shoulder. Bitter, bitter was that 
hour. 


CHAPTEE THE EOTTETBENTH. 

Some days after that — it might have been cen- 
turies to Deborah Fleming— she heard a peal at 
the .great hall beIL,j and Kingston Fleming, pale, 
c&oidered in dress, and haggard-eyed, entered the 
j library. ^ Deborah was looking idly over the hooks, 
j not reading ; she was stunned? and, could neither 


read nor write ; she scarcely had the power of 
thought. One look .at King, and she knew that he 
knew hex fate. ‘ Deborah ! ’ he said, roughly and 
hoarsely, ‘you have played me falsa! By words 
strong and binding as an oath, you told your 
brother you would not wed Adam Sinclair —tliat 
no ruin, no misery, should lead you to so ignoble a 
sacrifice. Is it then under tlie mask of doing 
good, ye do this griei^ous evil '! Soiling youj- .suiii, 
sacrificing your life, not to .save your father and 
your brother, for Charles Fleming woubl rather see 
you dead than accept your bounty iju;)i, hnt to 
win rank and money — ^to shuffle off this miserable 
coil of poverty, that wearies you ; and to sell y(mr- 
self for gold and tinsel to this hoary reprobate ! 
Ho good intention, no amount of se]f-.sacrilice, 
could justify so detestable a deed.’ 

Palely beautiful, but full of calm scorn, Deborah 
Fleming faced her fiery and impetuous Iciusman ; 
before she spoke, her haughty eyes Hashed fire and 
disdain. 

‘ Kingston Fleming, are you my brother ? Are 
you my guardian, my master, or the master of 
this house, that you dare to in.sult me thus ’I WTuit 
earthly right have you to guosliuu or to jeer tit me l 
Were I a man, I would strike you on the face ,1'or 
this. Coward ! Because I am alone and a woman, 
you dare to insult mo by the.«e words ! Wiiat if I 
choose to be wed to Adam Sinclair, and to love his 
“ gold and tin.sel ; ” what is that to you ? What if 
I choose to “sell” my precious self for his name 
and fortune ; what i.s that to you 1 I have my 
father’s consent ; I am under my father’s protec- 
tion ; you have no earthly claim on me. Fair and 
friendly have you ever been to me. Courteous 
has been your kindly interest in me from chihl- 
Iiood upwards ; but scarcely enough so, to justify 
your interference now. I thank you, j\.i,ii,'iter .King- 
ston Fleming, for your an.xiety on my account ; 
but I ’ll thank you also to leave me and mine 
alone.’ 

Even in that wild moment, Kingston saw that 
she was trembling with fierce pas.sion—- ay, she 
could have .struck him ; in that moment, she 
hated him. But Kingston too, goaded by his wild 
unavailing reiuor.se and love, mad with the imow- 
ledge of how cruelly his taunt had wronged hnr, 
desperate at her beauty and her sacrUlco, cared for 
nothing. Dashing down his hat and w’hip, lie 
caught her hands in hi.s : ‘ Beautiful, cruel, heart- 
le.ss, reckless Deborah ! Child, I have loved tlnse 
— too late, too late. I am free ! I am free to 
woo thee ; I am a free man now! But when I 
come in. mad haste to ask thy love and pity, f find, 
thee betrothed, and cast away, and sold ! Ijisteu ! I 
would have made time love me. No Vv’uiuan oii 
earth have I loved hut Deliorah Flumiiig I I would 
have made thee love me ! ’ 

Then, with a sharp hitter cry, Deborali wrmi'-hcd 
away her hands. Conscious "cif her broibeiV dis- 
honour, sublime in the greatness of her sacritii-.e, 
and lier terrible secret .and her sid)‘i,;riiig, she 
looked back on Kingston only with passion and 
scorn, to hide the love that would still master her, 
and hurled him back taunt for taunt. ‘ A.h ! you 
are a good one to preach honour and. good faitli 
to me ! throwing over one Avomaii to -woo another 
who is betrothed I I feci dishonoured even to 
have heard your words of love, w'hen I have 
plighted troth to Adam Sinclair. But don’t think 
to Avin or move me by thy treachery. Deborah 


mou DAWIT TO STTITSIT. 


Fleming doesn’t cliange her troth-plight every 
hour. Her vows once made, are hinding, binding 
till death ! ’ 

‘ Then good-bye, Deborah,’ He took tip his hat 
and whip and strode to the door. His looks were 
turned back on her, a smile was in hi.s haggard 
eyes — intense passion, love, and suffering ; his face 
was pale as death. His last sight of her was the 
proud erectness of her figure, and the bright 
watchfulness of her beautiful haughty eyes, follow- 
ing him, and burning on him. lint when he was 
gone from her sight, the hells of Ihiderby, as all 
through their interview, came clanging wildly out, 
clashing on heart and brain. ^ , 

‘ I know not if I love or bate him most ! ’ cried 
the girl, half mad with her despair, ‘ I love him, 
and I hate him too 1 ’ 

Then rang out the hells of Enderby, loud and 
clear, the refrain, M love him, and I hate him 
too ! ’ Low in the lull, loud and clear on the gale, 

‘ I love him, and I hate him too ! ’ 

Mistress Dinnage in those days was well-nigh 
desperate. After hearing that Deborah Fleming 
was betrothed to Adam Sinclair and was to be 
wedded to him in three weeks’ time, she knew 
no rest. It was all for Charlie, it was on his 
account ; Charlie therefore must know of this, and 
there would be an end of it. For two^ evenings 
Mistress Dinnage watched for her lover in vain. 
She had talked herself hoarse to Deborah ; she had 
exhausted threats and entreaties : she might as 
well have talked to the idle wind— and so she 
knew — as to Deborah once resolved. On the third 
evening-watch, however, Margaret saw the well- 
known form. She was out in a moment under 
the gloom of the trees and the twilight. 

' I have somewhat to tell yon, Charlie. Let 
me speak quickly and clearly, "love. Your sister 
Deborah is betrothed to Master Sinclair ; they are 
to he wedded in two weeks and four days. There 
have been sad doings at Enderby. Your father ! 
Ah ! I dare not tell ye what I fear*. But oh ! grie- 
vous trouble has he been in through tidings from 
Master Sinclair about yoit ! So Mistress Deborah 
promised then and there to he Master Sinclair’s 
wife. Oh, I toll you she is desperate since ! She 
loves another ; I know it ; hut she gives up all 
for you and Enderby.’ 

‘ Can this he true ! Meg, I will kill him first. 
Has he betrayed me then ? What tidings has he 
sent V 

M know not ; but of terrible losso.s, be sure. Ab, 
dear, are ye not in terrible trouble, and waiting 
about for love of me '? Stay no longer, Charlie"! 
Think not o’ me ; I will follow ; I ’ve got good ' 
courage. Eolcase sweet Mistress Deborah.’ 

‘How, quotha? Death only will rolca.se that 
madjreelduss girl. Ah! I might liavc known, her.’ 

‘ISF either prayers nor commands, Charlie, would 
she listen to ; no, not if you were rolling in riches 
.now, she says she would not break her oath. 
Charlie ! O love, what do I urge you to ! Y oix 
must fight that old man, and we must fly. Not 
to kill him, Chaidie, hark ye ! — not to kill him ; 
hut to disable him for what life ho has left ! 
Think me merciles.s, unwomanly ; I care not, so 
that it saves her. Or stay, stay, Charlie I Will ye 
use all your inllucnce first to turn him ? 0 ye can 
talk to tenderness a heart o’ stone ! Talk to Adam 
Siiiolair then till he melts to pity: hut set sweet 
Deborah free I ’ 


‘ Talk to him ! ’ said Charlie Fleming, with a 
short laugh ; ay, I will talk But we have old 
accounts to settle first, old debts to square. We 
have a little affair to settle between onr.selves, 
Adam Sinclair and I, Hark ye, Megl He has 
accused me of foul play — not to my face, not he ! 
but behind my back. lie has accused me of cheat- 
ing at cards — a dirty trick to brand on a man ; and 
as ye know, love, whatever Charlie Fleming’s 
faults, he would scorn so foul an act. I don’t 
mind telling ye now, Meg, that I must wipe off! 
this slander with blood. All my comrades are up 
in arms at it ; and even now I am on my Avay 
to Lincoln, to meet Adam Sinclair face to face ; 
and in case I fall, Meg — to bid thee now fare- 
well,’ He took her in his arms ; he folded back 
the long dark hair, from the passionate face. 
In hitter wrath and passion had she trembled at 
hearing of the foul slander put on his fair fame ; 
and her fiery spirit, following the spirit of his 
words, had made her grasp his hands, and pant 
and frown in eagerness for revenge. But when 
she pictured him dead — lying perchance beneath 
the old man’s deadly shot, stiffening in his blood, 
in the perished glory of his youth "and strength — 
then her woman’s heart began to shudder and to 
faint : she leaned on his broad breast and moaned. , 

‘What! sick?’ he whispered. ‘Faint? A 
little ])oltroon ! The wife of a Fleming must be 
brave. Thou, wouldst bate and despise Charles 
Fleming if he could for one moment brook such 
an insult as this. Como ; I meant to bid thee 
good-bye, and hide this from thee; but now 
1 have told thee all, thou must face death with 
mo, and take it as it comes,’ 

‘ I know it ! I know it ! Not for one moment 
would I say aught but “Go!” Yet, pit}'- my 
woman’s fears ; think how long I have loved but 
thee! Ay, I have kis.sed the stones where thy 
shadow passed I and to lose thee now, now — my 
husband of but a week, my darling hushemd! Nay ; 
I Avill not grieve before ’tis time ! ’ she cried Avith 
sudden fire", gazing up at him. ‘ See I I am so brave 
that I would lain be thy second, and see thy true 
shot speed to that old coward heart ! Oh, thou ’It 
kill him, Charlie, thou ’It kill him, or hurt him 
sorely. A dead-shot he may be ; but men say 
thine is deadlier. Nay ; do not laugh ; I have 
listened, till I know hotter than thou canst know 
thyself, all Charles Fleming’s brave gifts. They 
say thou ’rt a deadly shot.’ 

He stooped and kissed her. ‘ A deadly shot ! 
Yes ; I will shoot him for love of ihee. Better not 
mangle the old traitor ; I Avill kill him clean, or 
not at all. Thank heaven, if he kills me it will be 
clean ! Love, if I tall, don’t AA'cep ; I have a hope 
with thee! These Avords Avero Avdiispered ; she did 
not ansAver, she did not speak. 

A fcAV more happy stolen hours, and he Avas 
gone. She AV'ent with him to the gate in the 
woods, Avliere he was Avont to come and go, 
througli the mo.ssed entrance and the tangled 
clambering ivy. There they stood, her hand upon 
the gate;' her dark head, that reached no higher 
than his heart, laid there. The mute clinging 
hand did not escape him ; every motion, every 
gessture of his young love, Avas marked by his 
keen haAvk eyes, as if it Avere her last. He pnlletl 
open the stubborn gate ; still the tAvo clmig as if 
they would never part. 

; ‘'Sweet love, good-hyc.’ He listened for her 
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3 ses were Mar- the waves washing over and the heavy line in 
deathless love their hands, the rneu go do^yn stiJ)' with cold and 
1 asunder, and worn out with fatigue. Yet they must lie dressed 
t go. With the as they are, on a hard damp mattress ; and Tre- 
nds, she stood quently the clothes are never changed from the 

im wave adieu ; beginning to the end of the voyage. 

bore him far After live voyages a man is authorised to take 
a through the .the command, and though styled captain, ho is 
Fleming (for nothing more than the head of the {islierjnen. It 
) saw hiin no is his work to keep the account of the number of 

cod caught j the sailors taking care as they liook ! 

a fish to cut out its tongue and place it in a hag ' 

„ T A -NT T) to their belt. When the lionr of repose comes i 

ij iijN sj. "tongues are taken to the captain, and about ! 

Ily a maritime ten centimes is allowed for each. The second in | 
shermen to he olfice is only chosen as being the most skilful with i 
and Brittany, liJie ; then comes the man who cuts off the cods’ 
u'<Te proportion opens and prepares the fi,sh for the salter ; 

the cod-fishin" lastly the one who lays them in the barrels 
"'ll 1 'f •• and closes them for sale. 

^ ' W’'ith this short description of the crew wo will 
there are few pr^gg Q^gj. voyage, as described by a French' 
to the masters writer, M. Aragon, and take the reader to the Ice- 
inexhaustible, landio coiist, Fatrix-Fiord, where a number of 
lan the supply, vessels are already collected. Deserted during the 
to get up the ' post season, it now presents a scene of the greatest 
and captains animation. A man-of-war . is there to provide for 
alawful acts of repairs that may be needed ; carpenters and " 
A shin ready ^^^'C^smiths are busy doing their work, the bay 
..1 ^ f with the noise of hammers and sav."3. Other 

)n me coasr oi yggggpg^ called chasseurs, come from France to take 
1 village ; and Qj.j ^1^3 ^.jggg wooden 

1 announces at hut of the cocman, a Danish merchant who livcr4 
int of men for there during the summer montlis to trade with the 
ly proclaimed : peoiile and sell spirits, Ho night comes on to 
t three times a interrupt the incessant labour ; during the middle 
bounty of from Jiever below the horlkon, and but 

e pay in pro- ® zenith about the 

me poiei y o Tiiose ships that have chosen their position for 
money seem hghijig take down their sails and lie as (quietly at 
.es. And yet, anchor as the wind will permit, the men standing 
beloved home fo a close line at the side of the vessel. They are 
captain knows clothed from head to foot in knitted or fianncl 
Installed in a garments, Avith waterproof capes and bate, A 
aits until some petticoat of strong linen is tied round the waist, 
'hen ho pours descending beloAV the knees, and to. preserve the 
:he advantages, feet from Avet they Avear Avoollcn stockings and 
.e, shakes the Avatorqiroof boots. Thick woollen gloves lined 
lance of cider with leather save their hands from the injury of 
lis victims into constant friction from the heavy line. The whole 
forms a curious picture of ragged, patched, greasy, 

. the labourer, well-tarred habiliments, Avhieh a comic pencil 
ng sea- weed for might rejoice to portray. The men, indifferent 
ves the Avomen to their aq^pearance, seek only to bo saved from 
)nrable, he Avill' moisture. The lines they use are necessarily v'ory 
pounds in his heavy to bring on board a fish Aveighing say 
a good sailor, forty pounds. There are tAvo hooks baited wifi). 

:fc at Oherbonrg, the entrails of fish; but the voracity of the cod 
servant of his is , such that it is scarcely necessary to be too 
particular as to the lure. Thus the men stajid fur 
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Let ns now take a (.fiance at tke scenery which The people, offer the most generous aiid cordial 
surrounds these hardy seamen. The_ coast is hiospitality to all travellers, and especially to ship- 
hroken up into large gulfs, strewn with shoals wrecked mariners. An opportunity for proving 
and reefs of a most dangerous character, where this hospitality once occurred in the open anil 
misfortu.nes are so frefpieut that the place is called dan^erons hay of the 'Westre-Horn, surrounded 
Ly the fishermen The Ships’ Cemeteries.’ Enor- hy breakers and reels. Here .forty vessels were 
I mous precipices line the coast, with heaps of vol- fishing on a fine morning in March, when the 
canic stones, worn by the action of the waves, lying breeze began to freshen. '"The cod was abundant, 
at the foot. These rocks are cut at certain distances and the nien were tempted to stay too near the 
into spaces like the mouth of an immense river, coast. All the vessels hut five doubled the point ; 
called fiords, which communicate with the sea hy a these beaten hack by the enormous waves, and not 
coinpariitivoly narrow inlet, and spread out into a daring to raise a sail, W'ere brolcen on the rocks, 
sort of lake, surrounded by vertical and jagged rocks- Thirty men reached the shore, sixty-six found 
I Tlie more sinuous the outlet, the more sure is the a -watery grave. The Bea-hircl struggled long, until 
\ anchorage ; and in each hay there is generally breaking up, all perished excepting the mate and 
found one sandy spit, forming a sort of natural cahin-boy ; the former had received a severe 
jetty, behind vrhick the ships are secure, and wound in th.e leg by falling on some broken 
where the cocnian builds his hut. Ear aw'ay in glass. Tied to the rigging, together they awaited 
i the distance rises the gigantic cone of the extinct their fate, frozen -until cold, the waves washing 
j volcano Snefiiels-.Ta3kul, whose summit is covered over them. After three hours the hoy expired of 
I with rosy-tinted snow. In the hollpws of the rocks exhaustion ; and the mate unloosing the ropes was 
■ thousands , of sea-birds build their nests, to be soon thrown on to the shore. The corpses of his 
slaughtered by the inhabitants at a certain season friends -were lying around him, the survivors 
for the sake of fihd, their flesh being utterly having gone inland for shelter ; but with great 
unpalatalde to the least fastidious appetite. difficulty he followed them, crossing streams and 

One of the most important fiords is the Dyre- marshes, sinking into ice and snow at every step, 

Fiord, where a small hamlet of a dozen huts or his wounded leg torn by the sharp points. Six 

hwrs is built in a large meadow. Tliese con- weary hours were thus passed, when his heart- 

struotions are not easy to describe ; they are low rending cries at length reached two Icelanders, 

and massive, formed of lava-stone and peat. To who carried him into a beer not far off. 
avoid cold and clamp within, a very small door For five months these good people imrsed and . 
opens into a dark narrow passage, towards which tended the sufferer. At the end of that time he ( 
the rooms converge. The walls and pointed roof was still confined to hed, but the healing had 
are covered with turf, upon which grows a thick begun. A vessel was sent roim.d to bring Mm 
crop of grass, making it very difficult to distiii- away; yet his hosts evinced much sorrow at the 
guish the hmr from the field in which it stands, prospect of his departure. At their recjuest -the 
Within, the accommodation is most simple — a captain left him one night longer, when the ship- 
kitchen and one sleeping-apartment, with closets wrecked mariner was escorted to the beach by the 
to contain, provisions, clothes, and fishing appa- whole lamily, all manifesting a deep emotion, 
ratus. Beyond the vegetable garden is a building After thanking the father, not only for his care of 
■for drying’ fish, the planks of which are separated the .survivor, but also for the burial he had given 
to admit the free circulation of the air. Here the to the victims of the .storm, the captain ashired 
decapitated cod are hung, emitting a savour far him that the French government would indemnify 
from j)leasarit. The liearls form the food of the him for the expense he had incurred ; but the 
Icelanders with butter and milk ; the fish are sold good man only pressed his hand, declaripg that he 
■for export. The sea-wolf is also largely eaten, had done his duty, and deserved neither indemnity, 
•though its flesh is tough and rancid, the frequency thanks, nor recompense. The Minister of Marine 
of leju’osy and elephantiasis in the island being sent a gold medal to him after hearing of his 
attributed to this unwholesome diet. generous conduct. 

.TMon and women, masters and serva,nts, all in- Robbery, murder, and theft are almost unknown, ' 
habit the same room, whilst cleanliness is not in this peaceful little country ; not a soldier or 
much attended to ; but poor as they are, and policeman is needed even in the capital Reildavik; 
accustomed to great privations, thej’- set an ex- a fact which fully proves the virtues of the lee- 
ample of cheerful contentment. The beauty of landers. Travellers have asserted that the hospi- 
the young girls is remarkable ; their fair h.air 'lalls tality was not quite so di.smtere.sted as it appears, 
in long plaits, partially covered by a black cloth and there may lie an exception in certain localities, 
■coif, daintily worn on one side of the head, and such as tlie road to the Gey.sors, traversed every 
fndsh(?.d at the top with a tassel of coloured silk year by many tourists. Here the Lutheran, miui- 
xuu through a silver or steel buckle, which floats stars offer shelter in their churches, which are 
•on the shoulder. It reminds the traveller of the transformed into hotels, and provide fish, milk, and 
I Greek head-dress ; but the blue eyes with their coffee for those who need it at a certain charge, 
sweet benevolent expression soon recall to his Roads are almost unknown; the configuration of 
mind tlieir Danish origin. Idle dress is made of tlie ground wholly prevents their formation. The 
the cloth woven in the country, and on festival island has been the scene of such tremendous 
days the bodice i.s gaily adorned with silver volcanic action that the mountains are heaped' 
braid and velvet, whilst the bolt and sleeves are together in the most fantastic manner. From 
ornamented with silver devi<’.cs, beautifully chased the glaciers which cover the summits of extinct 
.and often of great value. On -wet and cold day.9 volcanoes rush torrents of water, bringing dowm 
tlui shawl becomes a usefid mantilla, completely the disintegrated rooks to accumulate ’"in the 
enveloping the head, and defending the wearer valleys below. 

from the effects of Llie frequent storm's. Yet in the midst of these con-vulsious, Nature 
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does Bot forget her riglits,’ and •wherever a little cannot prevent the marriage, hais decided to give it 
earth can he found there grows a tuft of grass, her apparent sanction. Not for worlds -would she 
Meado-^vs undulating ■\vith the rocky ground coyer interfere with the happiness of the wedded pair 
it with a green mantle, ayd in summer the botanist throw unpleasantness on their path. So slie 

ao=s aat i, p ty ^ or 

water inhitrating through the soil turns the whole proper attention, and tlien goes home to Hayes 
into an impassable iharsh, where the unwary Hill to her children and duties tliere. Yet in 
traveller may sink into quicksands of the most secret she hears a heavy heart Avlfch her, and ! 
dangerous character, since there is no exterior sign oyer her Ihther’s infatuation. ! 

to denote their existence. In a country whose Admiral’s wedding has been a quiet ‘ 

ono.thoh„«o-eo.ujng io iestood to bo ^ito tl. j 
tion deiyin^r alike climate £ind fatigue. Small in reverse. The whole town ot Seabnght wal.es up,, 
size, '’quiet and patient, they resemble the Oorsican and great preparation.s are made to welcome tlic 
or Pyrenean breed. Such is their docility, that the pair. The ships in the bay are illuminatod, flags 
most inexperienced rider may mount without fear, flutter in the breeze, and bolls peal out their 
and trust to their instinct in the diflicult moun- jttbilant chimes, 

tain passes. Tliree or four thousand are exported proudly to herself as .she walks 

vearlyintoEngland where they aroused chiefly ap£irfcments of Government 

for coal-mines: and such is the estimation in Tr„, t+ 

which they are now held, that their cost has a^d feels she is mistxcss thcie mu. .It . 

lartmly increased. ' pleasant to roam about everywhere, and know that 

Tiie eider-duck is one of the most profitable she has the right to do so ; pleasant also to stand iii 
sources of revenue, and strict laws prevent their the shade of the deep window, and listen to the . 
wanton destruction, A gun is not allowed to he joyous pealing of the bells, which she knows aro 
fired near the places they frequent, for fear of pealing for her. Wealth and rank arc in lier 
alarming them ; thus they have become so tame g^asp ; she lias entered on the honours of Ifor new 
that they aUow themselves to be stroked without 3,0 timid hand. Self- 

w£re oouMent and Mea, sbe lan^s to in 

thsm-and the steo bantu loolis in the aoids. ntter emltatwn at the warnings, ae orooiing, the 
Many of the owners' clear a thousand a year by forebodings that a while ago assailed her. Walter 
the sale of the down, without any expense. It is Reeves is very angry indeed, when he finds out 
scarcely necessary to make laws ibr ■the preserva- how unceremoniously he has been set aside ; and 
tion of game, since .sliooting is a pleasure the he is intensely bitter against Katie in the 'finst- 
Icelanders wholly do-spiso Tlie curlew, .snipe, flush of his disappointment; so doubtless it is 
golden pfover, and wuld-dpck abound, as well fortunate for all concerned that his ship, the Aco, is 
as the delicate white partridge; but the natives ■, m rr« 

dBBpise tbem as food, tul iirflei- smoked or dried “'‘'"f'' f -'M' ”‘“>' 5 ™- 

salion, ivith whicb their streams abound. ""I' “^y "“'y “"<1 ™“'y 

In the middle of August the greater part of poignant heart-wmund may 

the French ships meet in the Faskrud-Fiord before be healed. Besides, change of scone is all-potenfc. 
starting home. By this time the snow is beginning in such cases t 

to fall and ice to form around the hays. Hetached As months pass away, Lady Dillwortli’s tastes 
icebergs make their appearance in forms as singular rapidly expand and assert themselves; ere long 
as varied, .sometimes resembling fonta.sfcic animals Seabriglit, and 

aMlvVlt?. £'S‘r;”lSreraSi “'-“Wy dro»d wouran thA’ Sir 

aatteipatioiM of homo onto more dawn on Um Herbert is generous beyoud measure ; Katie must 
weary fishermen. a wish ungratihed, or a desire unfulfilled 



THE ADMIRALS SECOR-E -WIFE. 


'6 Katie -now and ‘ The price is eiglit guinea?, you say. Are the 
jt say so, for he stones real '? ’ 

iiy enjoyment on ‘ 5 are very fine and v’ell 

■nd often diirin" whom I have had the 

■ honour of shewing them.’ 

r’ , . 'Send one of them to Government Hoiise^ Or 

re cosy drawing- g^ay,’ adds she musingly — 'I want another for a 
moment on the present for a friend ; so you may seud me two 
bouguet^-holders.’ 

r at Government ‘ Sixteen guineas for such rubbish as that 1 I ’m 
say, as he quietly very glad the money comes out of the Admiral’s 
pnrse, and not out of mine. A poor Commander’s 
f a ball to-nirdit exchequer would not stand many such attacks as 
^ has 'mt for°it ' thinks 'Walter, rather ungallantly, as he now 

‘ greets , the occupant of the carriage. 

. Katie is surprised to see him, and says so as she 

Spending is an holds out her daintily gloved hand. I had no 
n the world she idea the Leo had returned. Have you been long 
nt, I am lumled here?’ 

you were always ‘ I arrived only last night, and am on my way to 
Government House.’ ; : 

m ours dear • she ^ unfortunate there is no one at home ! Sir 
’ ’ Herbert iveut to Belton Park this morning, and I 

, ,, am on my way to the station to meet a friend who 

p such an endless jg coming to stay with me, By-the-hy, you know 
aot tired to death young lady — Liddy Belmere, Do you remem- 

ber lier ?’ 

night, husband ‘ Isn’t she very pretty and a blonde ? ’ 

■and tben from ‘Yes; she has botli those attractions.’ 

passing wdieels ; ‘ And doesn’t she sing nicely ? ’ 

lont Katie’s love ‘D yes ! Liddy can sing if she likes ; and her 

0 her aloud, even voiw is not a bad soxwano,’ replies Lady Dillworth 

with one of her brightest smiles. 

‘Then I’m sure I’ve often mot her at your 
„ c , house in former days.’' , 

,LHb LEO. < Yq;^ i^ad better come and refresh your memory 

uth its blustering this evening. We shall be quite alone, and very 
cry prospect of a pleased to see you at Goveruiueut House.’ 
in '\V alter Reeves Captain Reeves .is of course delighted to meet 

: Ms gallant ship Lady Dillworth ou such friendly terms. He 
d her anchor in accepts tlie imiironiptu invitation at once. 

The past, with its shadows and disappointments 
leu festivities are and jealousies, is gone for ever. Better now to 
3 a far preferable banish every recollection of it from his heart, and 
y sea or cruising meet Katie on an entirely new footing, 
he congratulates As if l)y tacit understanding, tliey both decide 
He hears of the this is the wisest plan. They meet and separate 
2 , and how Katie as mere every-day acquaintances. Nothing can be 
t ; and he listens more uiienibarrassed than her ladyship’s smile 
•otioii. Time has as she acknowledges Walter’s parting bow, and 
uig of regret that drives olfj to the admiration of the staring urchins 
lis very attractive in the street. 

elf. As a matter ‘ Quite alone’ is a more relative term with Lady 

1 at Government Dillworth ; for when the footman throws open the 
ble shop ill one drawing-room door on that evening to announce 
ipointed carriage Captain Reeves, the Latter sees the room is already 
i a glimpse of a half full of guests. Katie stands near the piano ; 
obsequious shop- her dark' velvet dress falls in sweeping folds, un- 
.le curb-stoue dis- broken by flounce or trimming ; the beautiful set 
3 ; a coachniau in of opals— -her step-daughter’s wedding present — 
ide in his hat, is shine out with a subdued light from neck, arms, 
Iworth. There is and breast. Beside her is 'Liddy_ 'Delmere, wdio iu 
ler, as she speaks her bright blue silk dress, and with her sunny hair 
ig voice ; neither tied with ribbons of the same azure tint, forms a 
ndsome face, her contrast todier hostess, iu which neither loses. 

f hair, as she sits Ere long, Walter limls himself seated beside Miss 
.ter, as he crosses Delmere, for they have renewed their acquaiut- 
vet, her sealslun, aneesliip with mutual satisfaction, and plunge at 
c rosebuds iu her once into discursive rccollectioiis of the past, 
ts the Admiral’s ‘ Wo had some pleasant times together in the 
vto the shopman : day. s long ago,’ begins Walter. 


i 
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ves ; I remember meeting 
nt Airs Grev’s, also at a picnic on Biisliby Flam, 
Sd S a |i>sy party. Wn’t ive capital fun 

Wliat a pity these 

We iever can reeaU those bright fresh 
lionxs, when the heart gilds everything with 

forlmurself, Captain Beeves ! For 

Bo teil -e 

SLe S your adventoes. What have you been 
— d 

a desert island nor a new race of savages. I reaUy 

have no wonders to narn^e. 

a-Iow marvellous! The very lack .f 
dents makes the thing curious, ^ow, if I had 
been cruising about ip the Leo for f ouths, I shoidd 
have gleaned materials enough for at least two 

draw largely, on the imagina- 
tion My experience is just this : I went aw^y 
from EnglandBist spring ; I retimi again m time 
for the Christmas pudding.' .. 4 . 

‘You sailors are all alike. ' I never met one yet 
who could give me the merest sketch of his voyage 
^att seems a hlank, hut the going and returning, 

■ Liddy asserts^ laughingly. 
iWp Tind Rome nice 


beside- them, and the suhiect is dismissed in all 
its points. Lady Dilbv'ortU enters into it with 
impS bvJ eagerness. Already she is longing for 

cause a sensation among the iippu Um at bui 

“IctU ote guest, joiu U'®. X' ““ 


The band- 



.‘M Sr S'ball. at »P?i« 

Walter, rousing himself with a sudden recollection. 
‘Had you? Who gave them?' 

‘ Sometimes we did ; and crowds of the prettiest 
fdrls I ever saw, came.’ 

° ‘AT'ery flattering to the giver-s. 

‘ Oh I wish you could see the ArUKrge de Fro 
vmee when it is made reocly for a ball; it looks 
iust like a fairy scene. The old knights of l'i’o- 
vence would never recognise the place it tuey 
could return to take a peep at it. As one passes 
through the hall, it appears like an orange grove ; 
the teees are full of golden fruit and fragrant 
blossoms; and clusters of eolouind lamps slime 
out like rubies through the green leaves. _ 

Walter is fairly launched into his subject nmy ; 
one recollection “ speedily calls up_ another, till 
Liddy and he grow eloquent, and enjoy themselves 

^^?Vegins describing some musical charades 
they ‘ got up’ at Malta. 

‘How nice they must be I But I cant quite 

understand them,’ ^ , 

‘We merely take a word, divide it, and make 
our singing descriptive of the parts, instead of 
actino tKeni out. ■ .For instance, take Eavenswood.’ 

‘A°sweet word, particularly if one has to croak 
out a raven chorus I Oh, I should like that 
extremely I ’ laughs Liddy. , _ 

. ‘Ah no; you don’t catch my meaning. AYe 
make quite a grand afiair of it, have a drop-scene, 
on which hkds • and trees are painted, and our 
illustrations are from the opera of Inieia dA Lam- 

. m^moof.’ ^ HIT 

‘Quite a drama on a small scale, i 

i declare I I wish we could get up something of the 
sort here. I’E ask Lady DiUworth about it. And 
imteshe comes.’ « 

’Katie walks over, looking rather amused at 
the evident good ■undeistanding between Liddy 
and Wklter., as they thus interchange recollec- 
tions with much m^rememont. She seats herself 


® E"iy is ready to join so fto ^ is 
settled on tie spot, -ffoltcl is to to 1 > 

Lucy Ashton. But here the young lady enltm a 

don’t ivisi to to Lnoy. It you ^nt mg ^on 
must let me be Lucy’s mother. I make a bplend 

Then wiio will he the unfortunate bride ?— -AYill , 
you, Lady Dillworth V asks Major Dillon, turning 
towards her. , . A. ? 

‘ 0 yes, if Miss Deluiere objects. 

So it il settled. AYalter infects the whole party 

with his eagerness. Scones, music, costumes, and 

Saiigements are talked over; and is all 

anxiety to carry out the plans with | 

Walter is to bring on shore the music-scroll and 
sketches of the costume ; aud the iutended per- 
fomemare invited to meet him to-morrow morn- 
ing at Government House, for the first ' 

^‘Now tJiai affair is settled, ^ ® 

music’ Katie says, as she rises and goes tow aids 
srltant Valb’r folio, v., tor. ;Hnveyon lor- 
ffotten all your songs, Captain Eeevts .■ _ 

" ‘ 0 no. How could I ? You taught me most 
of them,’ he replies. 

‘ Will you trv one now V 

‘Don’t ask mo to sing a solo. I should break 
down at once ; but if you will aUow me to join you 
in a duet, I’ll try to manage it. 

Katie turns over a book of manuscript music, 
and they fix on Then and Noiv. . . . 

‘ Tliti words are dreadfully stupid, but the air is 
pretty,’ asserts Lady Dillworth, as she runs over 
the prelude : 


AYo heard the tow’er bells pealing 
On that soft summer night, _ 

Your hand was linked with mnie, love ; 

Your heart, like mine, was light, 

AYe whispered low together 
Of that hope and of this ; 

While far above, the joyoip bells 
Seemed echoes of our bliss. 


Again those bells are peahng ; 

We hear them now, and sigh ; 

Ko longer can their chimes, love, 
Blend with our thoughts ofc joy. 
Our lives for aye are parted; 

And on the wintry air, ' 

Those crashing sounds but hauuu us i 
Like echoes of despaii'. 


The two voices ring harmoniously and plaintively 
through the rooms. One could almost iruaguic 


through the rooms, ijnc cuuiu 

the singers are actually using tlm ‘ past to give 

pathos’ to the words. But nuthiug is lurther 




ELEGTPJCITY AS A LIGHT-PEOBIJCEE. 


I from tlieir thoughts. Katie is oiAy deciding that, metal wire is caused to pass by tiic poles of a 
I after all, Walter’s voice will ‘ do ’ with hers in the magnet, an electric current is produced in the wire. 

I duets of the charade ; and Walter is wishing— just The common form of this machine consists of a 
1 a little— tliat htiss Delmcre had retained the part number of such iron cores so arranged upon a 
! of Lucy, as at first proposed. revolving cylinder that in continual succession 

I they fly past a number of stationary horse-shoe 

' i?T TtTiTPTPT'T'V' AQ A TTPTTT P 7 ?ATirTr<Ti’t? magnets placed in a frame I’Quud ils circuniierence. 

: ELECTRICITY; Ab A LIGHT- 1 RODHCER. ^ piece of mechanism called a commutator, the 

: It has long heen the opinion of scientific people various small streams of electricity thus induced 
that in elei'dricity we have a power the develop- are collected together into one powerful current 
ment of which is only at pre.sent in its infancy. This invention forms one of the most advanced 
The marvellous details of our telegraphic system steps in the history of the electric light. But 
j constantly mmind us that there is a mysterious although it produces electricity without the eon- 
I fluid round about us wbich can to a certain extent snmj)tion of metal involved in the battery system, 
i be made subservient and obedient to the Avill of another element of cost comes into view in the 
! man. This familiarity with that which would a expense of the steam-power necessary to work it ; 
few centuries ago have been stigmatised as the besides which the original outlay is considerable, 
outcome of sorcery, has led the ignorant to place a In tlie year 1S53 . 

blind belief in its^powers. The subtle fluid has in Pt ‘ ' 

fact taken the place of the Jiecroinancer’s wand, 
and is believed by many to be capable of anything 
or everything. The electrician is thus credited 

wdth much that does not of right belong . , W. . ^ 

domain, and the wildest speculations are occasion- also to sliew any 
ally indulged in as to what next ho will do for us. macliines were_ voted ii 
That electricity will prove of far more extended Englishman, 
use than the present state of knowledge allows, sve " • ’ • 

all have vague anticipations, and among these is 
the reasonable hope that it will some day supersede 
coal-gas as a means of artificial illumination. ■”’’ _ 
propose, by a brief review of tbe present position 
of electrical research, to point out hoAv far such a 
hope is justified by facts. 

Sir ti'umphry Havy was the first to discover 
that when tixe terminal wires of a powerful electric 
battery were furnished with carbon-points and 
brought into such a position that they almo.st 
touched, the space between thorn became bridged 
over with a dazzling arc of light. The exces- 
sive cost of producing this light (owing to the 
rapid consumption of the metal-plates and acids 
which together form the battery-power) rendered 
it for a long time almost inapplicable to any other 
imrpose than that of lecture-room demonstration. 

But it Was evident to all that a means of illumina- 
tion so nearly approaching in its intensity the light 
of the sun, would, if practicable, be of immense 
value to society at large. Apart from its cost, 
there were many other hindrances to its ready 
adoption. The incandescent carbon-points — which view of the 
we may here remark are cut from a hard form of electrical apparatus 
; gas-coke — were found to waste away iinequally. ‘ 

1 Some plan had therefore to be hit upon of not 
■ only replacing them at certain iuter'i'als, but also, 
in view of tins inequality of consumption, of pre- 
, serving their relative distance the one froin the 
other; otherwise the light they gave beca 
mittent and irregular. These ditliculties wore met 
by employing clock-work as ii regulator, and more 
recently by a train of wheelwork and magnets set 
in motion by the current itself. These "arrange- 
ments Jiaturally led to complications, which re- 
quired the constant supervision of skilled opera- '‘rr w,.,. 

tors, and the coveted liglit was necessarily con- importance of a means of brilliantly lighting tiie 
fined to uses of a special nature where the question work of those engaged in clearing wreck or laying 
of cost and trouble was uuiiuportaut. the foundations of subaqueous structures cannot be 

The use of the battery Ibr th.e electric light has over-estimated. There is another service too in 
for some years been almost entirely superseded by which we may lioj)e some day to sec it commonly , 
the iuagneto-cle(iLric machine, Tlio conatructioji employed; we mean as a source of light to our 
of this machine is based upon Faraday’s discovery, miners. For this purpose, tlic burner could be 
that when a piece of soft iron iuclosc'cl in a coil of placed in a thick glass globe hermetically closed ; 


. ^ a Company was formed at i 

’aris Ibr piroducing (by the aid of some large j 
magneto-electric machines) gas for combustion, by ■ I 
the doconqjosition of water. The Company failed 
to produce gas, and what was perhaps more 'j 
to his to the annoyance of the subscribers, they failed ' 
’ ' '■ dividends, and tbe expensive I 

■ '' impostors. However, an | 

„ , Mr Holms, succeeded in turning | 

them to better account, and eventually produced ; 
by their aid a light of great jrower. Mr Wilde of 
Manchester was another worker in the same field ; 
and impn’oved machines were soon introduced to 
public notice by both gentlemen, A few years 
after, the South Eorelahd and Dungeness light- 
houses Avere provided with experimejital ligdits. 
(The first-named headland had previously heen 
furnished with an oxy hydrogen or lime light, a 
source of illumination which is also open to the I 
same objections of requiring constant attention and 
renewal) 

It is a matter of surprise to most visitors to the 
South Foreland lighthouse to find that a small 
factory and staff of men are necessary to keep the 
electric apparatus in working order. The extent 
of the establishment is partly explamed by the 
fact that, in case of a breakdown of any p)art of the 
apparatus, everything is kept in duplicate. Hence 
there are two ten horse-power steam-engines, and a 
double set of magneto-electric machines, although 
only half that number are in actual use at one 
time. The old oil-lamps are also kept ready, in 
” improhahle eyeut of both sets of 

,^.^...-,.'...3 going wrong. 

Although lighthouses were the first places tp 
which electrical illuminatiou was applied, there / 
are many other purposes for which that species 
of light is invaluable. One of the chief of these 
is its use in. submarine operations. Unlike 
other lights, being quite independent of atmo- 
spheric air ‘or any" kind of gas for its' support, and 
merely requiring an -attacimient of a couple of 
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ill fact the globe iniglit evea be exhausted of air, 
for experiments prove that the light is in. several 
respects improveu when burnt in a vacuum ! The 
danger of fire-damp explosion would by this 
means he almost altogether obviated; for unless the 
glass were broken (and abundant means suggest 
themselves for protecting it), no, communication 
could be made betweeri the light and tlie gas- 
laden air of the mine. As a means of night- 
signalling, the electric light can also be profitably^ 
applied. This can be done by an alphabet of 
Hashes of varying duration; the readiness with 
ivhich the light can be extinguished and rekindled 
by the mere touch of a wire, rendering it peculi-' 
arly adapted for such a purpose; while the 
distance at which it can be seen is perhaps only 
limited by the convexity of the earth. Several of 
Her Majesty’s ships are now being fitted with the 
electric 'light, which is to serve both for signalling 
purposes, and as a precautionary measure against 
tlie attack ,of torpedo-boats. For military field 
operations a brilliant light is often useful ; and an 
electrical apparatus is in actual use by one of tlie 
belligerents in the present war. In this case, the 
light is doubtless worked by an electric battery, 
as a steam-engine is hardly a convenient addition 
to the impedimenta of a moving column. 

Having called our readers’ attention to the 
several special public uses for which the electric 
light is available, we may now consider how far 
it can serve us for the more common wants of 
eveij'-day life. In its crude state as we have 
described it, governed by such a touchy thing as 
clock-work, it could not possibly compete with 
gas for ordinary purposes. But oue or two im- 
provements have within the last few months been 
made, which have led many to hope that the day 
is not far distant when ‘the light will become 
common in our streets, if not in onr houses. 

These improvements are two in number. The 
one is a plan whereby the electric current can be 
subdivided so as to senm a number of different 
lights, and the other is an improvement in the 
arrangement of the burner. The first-mentioned 
invention seems most certainly to bring the system 
more on a par with gas-lighting, only that wires 
take the place of pipes. But the second offers 
features of a more novel character. The carbons, 
instead of being placed point to point, one above 
the other, as in the old system, are put side by side 
and made into a kind of caudla The carbons 
therefore represent a double wick ; while the por- 
tion of the candle usually made of tallow is made 
of kaolin, a form of white clay used in the mauu- 
facture of porcelain. The points are thus kept 
at a fixed distance apart; and as they burn, 
they vitrify the kaolin t)etween them, which both.; 
cheeks their ivaste and adds, by its, incandescence, 
to the light produced. The old difficulty of keep-; 
ing the carbons apart by the aid of clock-w'ork, 
tlierefore disappears, , The invention of this 
‘ electric candle ’ is due to a Bussian engineer, M. 
Jahloclikoff. Another plan which is also credited 
to the same inventor is that of doing away with 
the carbon-points altogether, and substituting for 
them, a tbin plate of kaolin. The light produced 
is said to be softer, steadier, and more constant 
than that obtained by ■•any previous method. Suc- 
-nssl'ni experiments with- M, Jahloclikoff’s inven- 
tion bo%.ia Brance.and England have shewn it to 
be readily applicable to many purposes. It was 


lately tried a.t the "West India Docks, London, 
wliere its power of illuminating large areas ibr 
tbe jiurpose (among others) of unloading ships by 
night, -was fully '^demonstrated. Moreover, its 
portability is such that it can be carried into the 
dej)th9 of a ship’s hold. We may mention as a 
result of these experiments, that the various gas 
companies’ shares have been deineeiated to a con- 
siderable extent. 

Meanwhile, improvements in the. magneto-elec- 
tric machine have not been wanting; Sitsmons iu 
England and Gramme in Erance have succeeded 
in obtaining intense eurrents from machines far- 
less bulky than those of the old pattern. But 
still steam-pow’er is required to set them, in 
motion, and until this is obviated, we cannot 
expect that the electric light can beooino really 
available for more general use. The inventors 
claim that their method of illumination is, for the 
amount of light obtained, far cheaper tlian any 
other Icnowui, pleading that one burner is equal to 
one hundred gas-lights. But we must reniembev 
that for ordinary purposes this amount of light is 
far beyond our needs. In factories where steam- 
power is already available, and whore the light 
would supersede a large number of gas-burners, it 
can of coiirse be employed with profit. Indeed we 
learn that at several large workshops in different 
parts of Erance the light is in actual use xvitlx the 
best results. Some of the railway stations both 
there and in Belgium are also making arrange- 
ments for its immediate adoption. 

The problem, however, wdiich has now to be 
.solved is, whether the light can be made avail- 
able for domestic purposes. We fear that the 
necessary motive-power presents an insuperable 
objection ; for altliough, as we have explained, 
one engine will feed a certain number of lights, 
it will bear no comparison in thi.s respect with, 
the capabilities of a small gas-holder. Besides 
which, a man ■would have far more difficulty 
and expense in starting a stoam-engino in his 
hack-garden than he would have (as is commonly 
done ill country district.?) in founding a .small gas- 
factory for the supply of his premises. Without 
losing sight of the benefits ivliich coal-gas has 
given us, we may hope that it is not the last and 
best kind of artiiicial illumination open to us. It 
blackens our ceilings and walls ; it .spoils our 
books and pictures, besides robbing our dwellings 
of oxygen, and giving us instead a close and un- 
healthy atmosphere. Tlie combustion of electricity 
is on the other hand, as we have already .sheivn, 
independent of any supply of air ; and in.stead of 
vitiating the atmosphere, it adds to it a supply of 
that .sea-side lu,xury ozone, which may truly be 
said to be ‘ recommended by the faculty.’ Beside.? 
these advantages, it can be used w,ithout any 
sensible rise of temperature. Another great ad- 
vantage which its use secures is its actinic quali- 
ties, which would enable artists and all who.se 
work depends upon a correct apjircciatiun of 
colours, to be independent of daylight. 

In conclusion, we may say that, heyoud the 
special uses for the electric light which we have 
enumerated, and for which it }ia,s by experience 
been found practicable, we .see no fikelihood of 
its more general adoption until two rcqni.sites are 
discovered. The one is a substance that will, 
without ■wasting away and rocpiiring constant 
renewal, act as an iiicanclcsceut burner ; and tho 




JAPAljTESE WEESTLEES, 


otlier is a clieap and ready method of obtaining 
the electric fluid, For the I'ornier wo know not 
winu'e to loolv, for even the hardest diamond dis- 
appears under contact -witli the electric poles. But 
with regard to the latter, we cannot hedp thinking 
how, many years ago, Franklin succeeded by the 
aid of a Idte-atring in drawing electricity from 
the clouds. Is it too much to hope that other 
philosophers may discover some means not only of 
ohtaiuiug the, luminous fluid from, the same source, 

' but of storing it up for the benefit of all ? 


JAPANESE WEESTLEES. 

I'j; is a fine clear day in February ; and the bright 
sun shining without a cloxid to impede his rays, 
lights up tire hull ofH.M.S. Lyre, swinging lazily 
round her anchors in Yokohama Bay. Scarcely a 
ripple can be seen on the surface of the water, and 
numberless boats are darting to and fro, conveying 
passengers from the various ships to the shore. On 
board the corvette the hlue-jackets and marines are 
reclining about the forecastle smoking and sewing, 
for it is Thursday afternoon, the day set apart in 
English men-of“War for the men to make and mend 
their clothes ; a concession which Jack values the 
more for the privilege of smoking all the afternoon 
which accompanies it. Clearly it is not a day for 
any one to remain cooped up in a ship, who is not 
detained there by duty. _ So think rve officers ; for 
most of us have shifted into plain clothes, and are 
ready to go ashore. Tiie olflcer of the afternoon 
watch, who is endeavouring to beguile the weary 
four hoixrs he has to spend on deck by levelling his 
spyglass at every object far and near, looks gloomily 
at a partjr of us getting into a sampan, and remarks, 
with a view to cheering us up, that the glass is 
falliug rairidly, and ho expects dirty weather before 
the night ; he wouldn’t go aslrore if he could, &c. 
But we have been at sea too long to be persuaded 
out of anything by a little chaff ; so with a parting . 
joke at sour grapes, we get into the crazy little 
sampan, and manage to seat ourselves without 
capsizing her, a work of some little difficulty. 
The four hall-naked, muscular little fellows who 
form our crow work their long sculls with great 
vigour, keeping time to the beat of the unwieldy 
oars with a shrill monotonous chant, whose burden 
is ‘ Go ashore ! go ashore !’ 

It is a glorious view that lies before us on that 
bright winter day. The long esplanade, or hind, 
that fringes the slmre is lined with the tall white 
houses of the foreign settlement, to the southward 
of which is the hcautiful wooded hill called the 
Bluir, the white dills of which are dazzlingly bright 
in the sunlight. The bungalows of the foreign 
residents are for the most part on the Bluff, each j 
house inclosed in its own beautiful grounds ; and 
here too, about two miles from the settlement, is 
the race-cour,?.e, an invariable accompaniment to any 
large gathering of Englishmen in the East. Yoko- 
hama itself lies in a valley between tbc Blviif on 
the one hand audtlie Kanaga^va hills on the other ; 
but inland rises range after range of lofty moun- 
tains, and towering’ far above everytbing is the 
Sllo^v-capped crest of Fusiyama, tlio ‘peerless’ i 
mountaiii of Japan, which is ibrty-five miles distant 
i'rom the bay where our ship is lying. Fusiyama 1 
is a volcmio iu lire shape of a truucaterl cone, hut I 
no erupLiuu has taken plaije for more than a cen- 1 
tury ] a fortunate thing for the country, as fifty 


thousand peoiflo are said to have perished at its 
last great outbreak, which alnrost destroyed the 
capital, Yeddo. Shocks of earthquake are very 
frequent, though slight, in Yokohama and the 
neighbouring town, Ivanagawa ; iu lact, most of 
I Japan is subject to these volcanic disturbances, 
which occasionally cause great damage. It is on 
this account that the houses arc built generally of 
such slight materials, as they can endure shocks 
which would infallibly overthrow any building 
constructed after the European fashion. In tiro 
summer, when the snow has melted from the top 
of Fusiyama, bands of pilgrims dressed in white, 
who have come from all parts of the empire to wor- 
ship the 2>cerless mountain, throng in great num- 
bers along the roads at its base. At this season 
the ascent is often accomplished by foreigners 
for the sake of the magnificent view which is 
obtained from the summit on a clear day ; though 
wlmthcr it is v'orth while going through so much 
to obtain so little is of course a matter of opinion. 
Many people will tell yon they go np for the sake 
of saying they have been there, forgetting that any 
one who lias not been there can as easily say the 
same thing. For my o\ni part I never could see 
the object of climbing a mountain only to come 
down again on the otlier side, and therefore in my 
numerous excursions into the interior of Japan, I 
gave Fusiyama a wide berth. Ponies are usually 
employed by those who believe in the merits of 
four legs as compared to two ; and the deep ashes 
which cover the upper part of the mountain render 
this mode of ascent preferable to the severe labour 
of climbing on foot. The weather is so clear on 
the day in (Question that the deep gullies down the 
sides can be easily traced by the naked eye as we 
are pulling ashore. 

While we liave been admiring the beauties of 
the scene, our sampan has passed round the pro- 
jecting arm of the English Hatoba, a stone jetty 
which protects the landing-place from the lieavy 
swell which often sets into the hay ; so we land 
and make our way to the bund with some diffi- 
culty, owing to the crowd of coolies who are passing 
to and from the merchants’ godowns with heavy 
packages slung on bamboo poles between two men. 
Now comes the question, how are we to pass our 
time? for amusements are somewhat limited in a 
small settlement like Yokohama. To he sure, Ave 
can go to the club and play billiards or bowls or 
read the papers ; hut the afternoon is so fine that 
it seems a pity to waste it indoors. We might 
spend a few hours very pleasantly iu the Benten 
Bore, a street filled with shops for the salo of 
lacquer- Avork and curiosities of dilTerent suits ; but 
unfortunately it is nearly the end of the month, 
and I, need scarcely tell any one acquainted Avith 
the maimers and customs of naval officer.^ that 
our dollars have groAvn small by degrees and beau- 
tifully less, aud Ave are anxiously waiting for pay- 
day. 

The most popular idea seems to he to Avalk 
rotind the race-course to Mississippi Bay, on the 
south side of the Bluff, the favourite drive of the 
Yokohama ladies; but just as we haA'e resolved on 
this, a man i)asse 3 makmg some proclamation in a 
high sing-song tone, which seems to meet Avith 
general approval from the natives. On inquiring, 
we find that he is announcing the arrival of the 
champion troupe of Avrcsllers, avIio intend giving a 
performance that afternoon on a piece of AVaste 




land just ontsida the boundaries of the foreign 
settlement. Nothing could have happened more 
apropo.s; so jumping into some of the odd- 
looking little hand-carriages which ply for hire m 
great numbers about the streets of most Japanese 
towns, M'S are rattled along the streets at a rapid i 
rate bv the active little drivers, who ^ seem to 
possess" the enviable faculty of never tiring, lor j 
they trot along as gaily at the end of a thirty miles’ | 
run over iiiditferent roads, as when they started. 
On arriving at our destination, we find numbers oi 
natives on the same errand, ‘gaily dressed _ in 
their Sunday best,’ entering an inclosure which 
has been hastily made out of long bamboos covered 
with matting, to keep out the too curious eyes that 
would gaze at the performance gratis. A payment 
of a quarter hu each (about threepence in English 
money) admits ns to the interior, which presents a 
very striking scene. Hound the sides’ of the large 
inciosure are numerous bamboo stages, crowded 
with the wealthier class of natives and a few ] 
foreigners ; while iu the amphitheatre some thou- 1 
sands of people are assembled, many of them 
women, whose gay robes set off their attractions to j 
perfection. 

Every one has his holiday face on, and the 
ceremonious politeness which usually characterises 
the meeting of any Japanese, has for the time 
given place to mirth and gaiety. Itinerant vendors 
of cakes and sweets ply their trade among the 
crowd with much apparent success ; and here and , 
there is a stall for the sale of setH, a strong spirit 
hrewed from rice, and much resembling inferior 
sherry in the taste and smell. There is a total 
absence of intoxication, and I may say very few 
drunken men are ever to be seen about the streets. 
By the time we have mounted a stage, and settled 
down on the chairs a neatly dressed mus'iime^ 
(young girl) has procured for us, the performances 
are about to commence, and a man is ghdng out 
the names of the first pair of m’estlers. 

In the centre of the amphitheatre a moimd has 
been raised, on which a ring has been formed 
by hanking up the earth to the height of a few 
inches. Two grave-looking elderly men, apparently 
the judges, now seat themselves upon mats oh 
the mound, and unfurling their paper umbrellas, 
ii^t their pipes, and commence smoking in 
dignMed composure ; ■while the two wreklers 
doff their Mmonos (robes) and enter the ring per- 
fectly naked but for a cloth round the loins. They 
are very far removed from our idea of what an 
athlete ought to be, for thofigh miiscular, they 
have an ungainly heaviness of figure. Weight is 
indeed thought of such importance in these con- 
tests that men are fattened for them like prize 
cattle, under the mistaken belief that such size is 
an advantage to the fortunate possessor I 
A tedious preliminary performance has to be 
gone through before the actual business of wrestling 
commences. Each man comes to the centre of the 
ring, and squatting down in front of his antagonist,' 
raises each leg in turn, and then brings it down 
heavily on the ground, at the same time striking 
his thigh smartly with his open hand, I suppose 
this is meant as a sort of chmlenge ; but it has an 
r-xtrcuiely ludicrous effect, at least to foreigners, 
to see two very iat men so employing ■idiemselves. 
Bbth;mgn now quit the ring and take a draught 
of water > and a pinch of sal'^ while they rub their 
arms arid hands ■with mud, in order that they may 
^ ^ ' - : 


get a better hold of each other’s naked body. At 
length they re-enter the ring, and the real struggle 
now begins. They squat in front of each other like, 
two huge frogs and strike their liaiuls together, at 
tlie same time uttering a curiqn.s hi.s,sing noise, 
wliich gets louder and louder till they suddeu'ly 
fly at kioli other like angry cats. Heavy blows 
and slaps are exchanged frcL'ly in the effort to dose, 
but umpires are behind each, shouting out (Cautious 
at any attempted infringement of the rules on 
cither side. ’When they have fairly got hold of 
each other many a cunning feint and twist is sliewn, 
and the struggling bodies and limljs entwine so 
rapidly that ■the pair look like one gigantic octopus. 
At length the bout is concluded by one man being 
hurled bodily out of the ring into the crowul ou^t- 
side, and the cheering from the excited spectators 
is absolutely deafening. The victor stalks about 
the ring for some time in great dignity, receiving 
the congratulations of his friends, and then repea.ts 
his former challenge, striking his thighs heavily 
and crowing like, a bantam cock. Another wre.sl,]er, 
nothing daunted, at once comes forward to try his 
fortune ; ■while tlie vanqni.shod coml)ata^H.l', ■who has 
picked himself up amidst a running fire of chaff 
from the unsympathising crowd, resumes his 
kimono with an assumed 'air of indifference and 
vanishes behind the spectators. 

Three men in succession did the first victor 
overthrow before he found a foeman worthy of 
his grip ; but ho too in turn soon succumbed 
to a fresh challenger. The judges during all the 
confusion maintained their seats in great dignity, 
and smoked away •^vith quiet unconcern ■while the 
wrestlers strove and kicked beside them. Their 
office seemed to be to settle any disputes ; but it 
■was almost a sinecure, as I saw hardly any during 
the afternoon, everything being conducted with 
perfect fairne.ss and good-humour. All the hard 
■vvorlc seemed to be done by the umpires, who were 
dancing about each combatant in a qjerfoct state of 
frenzy, and their repeated screams of ‘Anatta! 
anatta!’ (Sir! sir!) "wlien any unfair nrovement 
was attempted on either side, soon reduced their 
voices to mere croaks. To win a round, a man 
had either to lay his opponent flat on the ground 
or thrust him out of the ring. Several of the, first 
houts ■we witnessed were decided in the latter 
manner, a heavy man driving his antagonist dean 
out of the circle by the weig'ht and imqoctus of his 
first assault. Any method whatever seemed to be 
aUowed in catching hold ; I saw one man win a 
heat by dexterously catching his opponent by the 
scruff , of the neck and jamming his head on the 
ground, the whole body perforce following suit. 
This seemed to be regarded as a sort of ‘fool’s 
mate,’ for I noticed that the lo.ser was mack 
laughed at ; and although the same mamnuvro was 
attempted several times afterwards, it -was never 


The light weights had their contest first ; and. 
then came the m.iddle weights, if such a term can 
be applied to men of fifteen stone at least. But 
the real event of the day was the concluding 
struggle between the chamifions, about a dozen in 
number, who would have passed muster in any 
assembly where height and strength wore the test 
Not one of them was under six j'eefc in height, and 
most of them were considerably over ; one "gigantic 
fellow must have been nearly seven feet All of 
them were disfigured by the same inordinate 




SHAMEOCK LEATES. 671 

amount of flosli ; "but tlie muscles of tlie arms As the night -wore on, the -wiiisky began to tell 
and legs -^vere very powerfully developed, and the on those outside the room where the corpse lay. 
activity displayed in spite of their enormous size ^he noise increased, and soon apparently became 
was something marvellous. In one severe contest ■, j-u ■ 

the gigantic eWpion ttecw a lesser athlete clear M eo^gl* ‘wake the dead,’ as the saymg is ; 
out of the ring on to the heads of the spectators *0 consternation and amazement of every 
below, overwhelming one of the unfortunate judges one present, the defunct, after a deep sigh and 
in the transit. The latter, however, soon arose, sundry groans, opened his eyes and struggled up 
gave himself a shake, and resumed his pipe and ^ sitting posture. When the startled corn- 

seat apparently none the worse lor his rude recovered from the shock, poor Tim was 

'The final contest of the day, which took place li^ed oiit of the coffin ; whisky was liberally 
•]nst before dusk, was between our Aiend the giant down his throat j and well wrapped up m 

and the next biggest of the hand ; and after a blankets and seated in the big chair by the fire, 
severe .struggle, encled in the former being thrown he gradually revived from the trance or stupor 
as scientifically as ever I wished to see. The earth that had been mistaken for death. The last of 
shook with the violence of the fall hut the van- the guests had departed fcom the cabin, and Tim, 
c|ui3bed hero picked himself up at once, and with gtm propped up before the fire, was left to the 
a good-humoured laugh at liis opponen^t, resumed 

off, caging ttoffly away 

amnsemoat was aflbnled V a Hue^jacbet on IcaTC f “““ ““i >»“ f*® 

from the iyr6,\vho threw his cap into the ring, and directed frightened glances at her resuscitated 
wanted to try conclusions with the biggest man of spouse. 

the party for a few dollars. A long and amusing ‘ Mary ! ’ said the man in a stern voice, 
conversation took place between the sailor and the No answer. 

natives; hut the challenge was not accepted, so ‘Are you there?’ peering round, Ms face 

Jack put on his hat and walked jauntily awa^ He quivering with anger and weakness. 

was a Mil powerful man, and I daresoay^ ^Yis, Tim, I’m here,’ faltered Mary, without 

held Ins own against the giant himsell, in spite oi . ’ ’ ’ 

his inferiority of weight ; for it is a well-known stimng. ^ 

fact that the enormous amount of flesh cultivated Bring me my stick. 

by the Japanese wrestlers stands seriously in tlieir ‘ Ah, no, Tim ; no ! Sure you never rose yer 


way when opposed to a foreigner in good condition, hand to me yet ! And ’tisn’t now, when you ’re 

It is not very many years ago that a shining light all as one as come back from the dead, that’ 

of the English Church in the East came to Japan ‘ Briufr me my stick/ 

and astonished the natives by throwing some of ^he stick was brought, and down on her knees 

their best men. No doubly before many years, the ^ cowering ^vife. 

to moh a size, and foUow the Engflsh system of know, you young thief o the world I fct li 
training. A very noticeable feature about these I was to take and beat you 'this blessed minute 
contests was the perfect good-humour with which as black as a mourning-coach, ’twould be only 
they were conducted, not' a single man losing his sarving you right, after the mean, dirtliy, shameful 
temper, in spite of the heavy blows and cuffs which turn you ’ve done me !’ 
were exchanged with great vigour before closing c jt would, it would ! ’ sobbed the girl, 
mth each other. While discussing the_ afternooMa c pgre ! ’ gasped Tim, opening his breast and 
anmsement, wo walked to tbe bund in tbe tm- old tattered shirt. ‘Look at them 

light, and a twelve-oared cutter soon took us on okxowjius, " 

board in time for dinner. Next morning at day- • Eook at^ what you dressed up ny poor 
light we were under weigh for Ilong-kong. corpse in ; shaming me before all the decent neigli- 

' ■ ■ hours at the wake I An’ you knowing as well as I 

a TT A nr -P n n -rr t w a w v a tEd about tbe elegant braud-iiew sliirt I’d bought 

fe H A M E O G K L E A V E b. for Perrin ; a sbirt I wouldn’t have 

A WAios. put Oil my living back — no, not if I had gone 

TrM SOANLAK, while he lived, Avas only a labour- naked in my skin! You knew I had it there in the 
iiig man ; Imt he Avas well liked in the country ; chest laid up ; and you grudged it to my unfortu- 
and it was expected that his funeral would he an nate carcase when I couldn’t spake up for myself ! 
unusually large gathering. Crowds flocked to the ‘ 0 Tim,_darl5n’, forgive me ! ’ cried Mary. ‘ For- 
wake, and a great provision, of tea, whisky, pipes, give me this once, and on my tAvo knees I promise 
and tobacco had been made. The AvidoAv occupied never, never to do the likes again ! I don t IcnoAv 
her post of honour at the liead of the coffin, and avliat came over me at all. Sure, I think, the 
displayed a fair show of grief, joining in Avith divil— Lord save us! must have been at my 
vociferous weeping whenever the ‘keening’ aaus elbow when I wmt to get out the shirt ; tempting 
ledjiy the older women. She Avas young enough me, and wHsperiug that it was a pity and a sin to 
to have hocii the deatl man’s daughter, having put good linen like^ that into the clay. Oh, how 
come to his house a ‘slip’ of a servant-girl, could I do it at all ? ’ 

Avliom ho had married and ruled over very master- ‘How, hearken to me, Mary;’ and Tim raised 
iAlly. ' the stick and laid it on her shoulder, iiflio knew 
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at the rate of aljoixt a mile per minute, 
and Two superior birds iu M.essi’s Moir’s possefsrdon 
As sure as you have occasionally come a distance of twenty or 
for to dress me twenty-five miles itt : as inany iniriutes ; .and on 
one of these pigeoiia caTiie borne sixteen 
miles in tire same number of minutes. Another 
sbriebed Mary, as jrale as of MessiuMoir’s pigeons tie w on board tke I/a'^hcr- 
.L-dUn f: you, or Wd on Tuesday afternoon plf the CTirdleUess, bear- 
but for "the love of ing a slip of paper cputalning the intelligence that 
7 ‘r the boat linin which it bad been despatched at 
; my two 11.54 had a cargo of twenty -live biirrels of lierrings, 
white as The pigeons retiirire very Uttle_ training, and soon 
in tlie old chest, know where to land with their message. A ' cot 
And I’ll has been fitted np on the roof of Messrs Moir’s : 
had, premises at the q,nay : for the accommodation: of the : 
r'ith every birds, and they invariably alight there on their 
’ ' ’ return from sea,’ 

According to the London' newspapers, there was 
lately an amusing experiment to test : the flight of 
or ’twill be worse for you. carrier-pigeons against the speed of a railway train, 
me a drop of wather to drink, and The following is the account given of this curious 

_ perrits through it ; for i ’m like to race, which took place on the 13th July : ‘ The 

faint with thirst and with weakness,’ race was from Dover to London bcLwoeii tlui con- 

Mary kept her promise ; for such a waake w.as tinental mail express train and a carrior-pigouu 
never remembered as Tim Scanlau’s, when, soon conveying a document of aji urgent nature from 
after, the poor man really did depart this life, the French police. The pigeon,' which was bred 
And the ' get up ’ of the ‘ elegant brnnd-new shirt ’ by Messrs Hartley and Sons of \Yoolwich, and 
in which the corpse was arrayed, was the admira- “homed ” when a few weeks old to a building in 
tion of all beholders. Cannon Street, City, was of the best breed of hom- 

ing pigeons, known as “ Belgian voyagenrs.” The 

I . bird was tossed through the railway carriage 

CA'RRIEE-PIQ-EONS. window by a French oMcial as the train, moved 

' The value of these birds as carriers of messages Admiralty Pier, the wind being west ahd 

was interestingly demonstrated at the siege of S'® atmosphere hazy, but with the sun shiuinm 

• 4 w ., 1 . Bor upwards of a minute the carrier-pigoou circJed 

Pans, as It used to be m the Biyncb war eeronty ^ ;5> 

yem«ag<j before aemveation of the eleetao tele- p tU, tbe 

graph. It now appears that camer-pigcons may be train, which carried* the European mails, and was 
employed Avith advantage in taking messages from timed not to stop between Dover and Cannon 
boats engaged in the Scottish herring-fisheries, Street, had got np to full s])eed, and was proceeding 
when no species of telegraph is availalile. The at the rate of sixty piile.s an hour towards Loudon, 
following notice of the fact occurs in the Fishing odds at starting seemed against the bird ; 
Qazette * ^^'® ^uilway olBciala iiredicted that the little 

‘W experiment which was tried last year ''messenger would bo beaten in the race. The 

4 .\,. pigeou, howcvei', US soou as it ascortamed .its bear- 

of _ omploym^ cairier-pi^cons fm the purpose of j nearest homeward route iu a direc- 

bnngung early intelligence each morning from tioM midway between Maidstone and Sitiing- 
the fishmg-ground of the results of the night’s bourne, the distance “as the eiw flies” betivemi 
labour, is again being resorted to this season, and Dover and London being seAmnty miles, and by 
with the most salislactory results. One of the rail seventy-six and a half miles. When the con- 
birds is taken out in each boat in the afternoon ; tinental mail express came into Cannon Street 
mid after the nets have been bauled on the follow- station, the bird liad been home tivonty minutes ; 
ing morning and the extent of the catch ascer- having beaten Her Majesty’s royal mail bj'' a time 
taiued, the iiigeoii is despatched with a small piece allowance representing eighteen miles.’ 

of parchment tied round its neck, containing in- - 

formation as to the nmnher of crans on hoard, the The ConcUctor/of CHAMBEKs’s'jouimAn t direct 
position of the boat, the direction of the Avmd, and tke attention of OoNTiunUTOBS to tlio followin^f notice : 

the prospects of the return journey, &c. If there is la#. aU communioations should bo addressed to tlie 

I not wind to take the boat back, or if it is blowing ‘Editor, 331) High Street, 'Ediubtirgli.’ 

in an unfavourable direction, a request is made 2d. To insnro tke return of papers tliat may prove 
for a tug ; and from the 2)articulars given as to the ineligible, postage-stamps should in evury c;i.',o accom- 
bcarings of the craft, she can he picked up easily them. 

by the steamer. The other adiamtages of the ScZ. Manuscripts should bear the aiithor’s_ full Cukibti an 

sji-stem are that, when the curers are apprised of address, legibly wn to 

the, quantity of herrings they may expect, they can he written on one sido of tlm leaf only. 

■F,.™ bon, Aberdeen. When let oft Editor emmot undertake to return iiieliqihlc panel's. 

irom the boats, the birds invariably circle three — r:: 

towmlf S’ l^^hHsbcd by ’W . & It. CriAimEKS,' d”? Pab^r- 

towarcis i^nd with great rapidity, generally nosteriiow,LoAmoA', and 333 High ytroogEniNponcu. 


he wouldn’t beat her even if he could with his j .%in; 
trembling Iiands ; but she pretended to wince and 
coAver UAVay. ‘ Mind AAdiat I say. - 
■do nie the ‘like turn again, and .go — - . 

in tliose nndacent rag,?, I tell you what I’ll do- 
I’llifod/x’ 

‘ 0 don’t, Tim, don’t ! 

aslie.?. ‘ Murfcher me uoaa’, if it ’s plazing^to y 
do anything to me you like ; but fm the 1; . 

the blessed"^ Yargin and all the Saints, kcei) in yer 
grave ! I Tl pnit the new shirt on you - 
hands ’ll starch it and make it nji as 
snoAV, after lying by so long in th.s v 
Yer corpse Avill look lovely, niver fear ! 
give you the grandest Avake that iver man 
I even if I had to sell the pig, and part ’ 

, stick in the cabin to buy the lay and the Avhisky. 

' I swear to you I Avill, clarlin’. There ’s my hand 
I on it, this blessed night ' ‘ 

I ‘Well, mind you do, 

:: And now give _ 

1 put a taste of spi 
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confined to one, familiar to us all as tBe ‘Great 
sea-serpent.’ 

In 0])U$mla Omnia Botanica, Thomas Johisoni, 
1G29, we have an account of a great serpent 
caj)tui'cd off Sandwich by two men, who found it 
stranded among the shoal water by the sea-shore. 
It is described as being fifty feet long, and of a 
fiery colour. We are also told that they conveyed 
the carcase home, and after eating it, stuffed the 
skin with hay, to preserve it ‘as a perpetual 
remembrance of the fact.’ 

In David Crantz’s History of Greenland^ published 
in 1766, we have an extract (illustrated by a draw- 
ing) concerning the hraken, from the narrative of 
a Captain Paul Egedc, supposed to be the brother 
of a famous Danish missionary of the same name. 
The kraken, it is however necessary to remark, 
is the northern name for a giant cuttle-fish, the 
existence of such a monster being now a matter of 
scientific fact, 

‘ On the 6th of July 1734,’ says this old seaman, 
‘as I was piroceeding on my second voyage to 
Greenland, in the latitude of the Cape of Good 
Hope, a hideous monster was seen to raise its body 
so high above the water that its head overtopped 
our main-sail. It had a poointed nose, and spouted 
out water like a whale ; instead of fins it had 
great broad flaps like wings ; its body seemed to 
be grown over with shell-work, and its sidn was 
very rugged and uneven ; when it dived into the 
water again, it threw up its tail, which was like 
that of a serpent, and was at least a whole shipi’s 
length above the water ; we judged the body to 
be equal in bulk to our shipi, and to be three 
or four time.s as long.’ 

Eric Ponfcoppidan, Bishop of Bergen, celebrated 
in Ms days as a naturalist, though he never actu- 
ally saw it or met any one who had seen it, 
believed implicitly in the great sea-serpent exist- 
ing somewhere ; and in Ms writings has a good 
deal to: tell us about its ways and habits ; and it 
is upon record that Sir Lawrence de Ferry, com- 
mander of the old castle of Bergen, not only saw 
the monster, but shot at it on the high seas, 
wounded it, was pursued by it, in its pjaiu and 


I SEA-MONSTERS, 

j WiiJS'i’HEE, the sea contaius any creature at all 
j answering to the popular idea of a ‘ sea-serpent ’ 
j — that ophidian monster which is annually reported 
I to have been interviewed by various crews and 
' persons — is a problem which will only he solved 
i hy the actual capture of one of those visitors. 

1 There are, as will presently he p>ointed out, cer- 
j tain well-known true sea-snakes, the HydroiMda’. \ 
! of the Indian Ocean, which swim by means of their 
, compressed fln-like tails ; but whether these marine 
j serpents will correspond to the ‘ sea-serjieuts ’ of 
1 popular tales, is a matter deserving further investi- 
j gation. The wide ocean presents features well 
I suited to tempt the imagination to stray into the , 
I wildest flights. Its vastness; the difficulty of cx- 
i ploring even a small portion of its surface, as well 
as its enormous depths ; its capacity for containing 
the strangest and most gigantic objects that fancy 
can picture: these are attributes of the mighty 
deep that have ever attracted the attention and 
pirompted the weird imaginings of man. 

It is a curious fact that recent scientific research 
has revealed the existence in the sea, at the greatest 
depths, of most minute and wonderfully formed 
organisms, the heauty and rarity of which neces- 
sarily secure our admiration ; but instances of 
animals of enormous size being met with beyond 
those already known, are few and far between. 
This fact may be accounted for by the circum- 
stance that while it is easy to construct instru- 
■xnents for capturing the smaller creatures living in 
the deep, it is a very dilferent matter to cutraj) and 
secure an unseen monster, whose very size must 
endow liim. with enormous strength. The whale, 
so far as we know, is the largest denizen of the 
deep. Whether it is possible that it can be 
equalled by giants of some other order or race, 
is the point which public curiosity is very keen 
- to have settled. 

The appearance of great snakes at sea is 
recorded liy more than One old voyager ; but it 
would seem to have been only of late years 
that the idea of their existence has been generally 
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fury, so closely that he narrowly escaped with carried ont of her course, and ai’lcr a se,vere storni, 
hjs ^lifp found herself off Cape Roque, where S(>voral sperm- 

Iii 1801 there was cast ashore on the coast of whales were seen playiu- about luw. While tUe 
, -u- 1 4 , crew were waU'.liiu|f thoiu, tlier suddenly behold a 

Borselshire a snake twenty-eight feet m kngdh 

and twenty feet in cireinnterence ; hut tins has starting straight froi’u llic hosnm of the donp, 
since been alleged to have been a Basking-sharlc ; gjjrantic ,ser])ent rose and wound itself twice iu tivo 
and the same has been said of a great snake-like tn'iglity coils round the largest of the whales, 
carcase that ivas beaten to pieces by a tempest, which' it' proccodeil to crusl)_ iu genuine boa-c-ou- 
ancl cast ashore on one of the Orkney Isles iu the strictor fashion. In vain did Hks lia])less whale 
autumn of 180.0, and some fragments of which, struggle, lash the waiter into foam, and even bellow, 
the Boots Magazine for that year states, lyere for “all its efforts were as iiothiug against the 
lodged in the Museum of the Edinburgh XJui- supernatural powers of its drearll'nl adverHary, 
j versitj'. whose strength/ may be farther imagined,’ says a 

1 A very distinct description of the sea-serpent leader in tha Daily Telegraph, Mvoia the fact that. 

I occurs in Dr Hookei-’s Testimony respecting it, and the ribs of the ill-fated lish W'cre distinctly heard 
i communicated to Dr .Brewster’s Journal of Science, cracking one after llie other wuth a report like that 
I About half-past six o’clock on a cloudless even- of a small cannon. Soon the struggles of tluv 
' ing at sea, the doctor heard suddenly a rushing wretched wdialc grow fainter and fainter ; its 
noise ahead of the ship, which at first he supposed hello wings ceased, and the great serpent sank with 
to be a whale spouting, but soon found to be a its prey beneath the surface of the ocean.’ 
colossal sorpenlj of rvhich he made a sketch as it _ Its total length w'as estimated at fifty yards, and 
passed the vessel at fifty yard.s’ distance, slowljq its aspect was allowed to bo .simply ‘terrific.’ 
neither turning to the right nor left, ‘As soon as Twice again it reared its crest sixty feet out of th<!i 
his head bad reached the stern, he gradually laid it water, as if meditating an attack upon the Pauline, 
dow’n in a horizontal position with his body, and which bore away with all her canvas spread. He.i' 
floated along like the mast of a vessel. That there crew told their terrible story. But critics there 
W’as upivards of sixty feet visible, is shewn by the ivere who averred that w'hat they had seen %vas_ 
circumstance that the length of the ship was a no serpent at all, but only a bottlo-nosed whale 
hundred and twenty feet, and that at the time his attacked hy grampuses ! 

head was off the stern, the other end had not In a letter to the London prints concerning this 
passed the^ main-mast. . . . His motion iu the affair, we have anotlier description of our old 
water was meandering, like that of an eel; and the friend the serpent, as he appeared off St David’s 
wake he left behind him, was like that occasioned Head, to John Abes, mate of a merchantman, iu 
by a small craft passing through the water. . . . 1863. ‘I ivas the first who saw the monstex’, aijd 
The humps on his back resembled in size and shouted out. A terrible-looking thing it was 1 
shape those of a dromedary,’ Seen at a little di.staiice in the moonlight, his two 

Dr Hooker states further, that the description eyes appeared about the size of pffif as, and were very 
precisely accorded with that of a serpent seen five bright and sparkling.’ All on board thought his 
years before by Captaiu Bennet of Boston, At a length about niuetj’' feet ; but as he curled and 
later period, three officers in Her Majesty’s service— twirled rajiidly, it -wits a dillicult matter to deter- 
namely. Captain Sullivan, Lieutenant Maclachlan, mine. Captain Taylor ordered him to bo noosed 
and Ensign Malcolm of the Rifle Brigade — beheld lasso-fashion with la rope ; which, John Abes tells 
'3 gambolling iu the sea near ns he got on llie bowsprit to throw, but in the 
attempt, threw himself overboard. ‘ The horror of 
:er 1 my feelings at the moment I must leave you to 
imagine,’ continues this remarkable epistle (which;- 
•was I is dWd from Totterdown, Bristol, Bepteraber Ifl, 
1875). ‘'The brute wms then within a few yards 
of me, with its, inonstrous head and :wmyy Body,-; 
crew saw j looking ten times: more terrible than it did on 
board the brig. I shiver even now when I, think 
Whether the noise made by throwing the 
me scared him, I cannot say; 

suddenly, though not more so 

a large than I came up. After a few minute.? ho appeared 
"■ ■ some distance from U.S, and then we lost him.’ 

‘ " x-serpent after his 

. ^ ,,as- beheld by the 

crow of no less a ship than' Her Majesty’,? yacht the 
Osborne, the captain and officers of whieli, in .Line 
official Report to the j-ldminiUy, 
an account of the mon-ster’.? a,{)pearaucb 


a similar, creature „ 

Halifax ; hut they asserted that it Avas at least one 
hundred and eighty feet in length, and thick 
than the trunk of a moderately “sized tree. Nor 

must Ave forget the official account which 

transmitted in 1848 to the Lords of the Aclmir- 
; alty, hy Captain Peter M'Qnhae of Her Jlajesty’.' 

; ship Dcedate, past Avliicb, he and his 

' the great sea-^orpent swimming merrily — a docu- 

' incut AA'hich produced, or provoked, a learned of it. 

paper iu the Westminster Review ; Avhile Professor ropes over to saV' 

, OAven asserted that Avhat was seen from the deck of bxxt he went dowi 
the Dmdahs, Avould he nothing more than 

i seal borne rapidly southward on a floe or ice- _ _ , _ 

berg. When ne.xt we hear of the sea- 

liecently, the appearances of the serpent have adventure off Cape Rorpie, ho wa 
been amusingly frequent and clearly detailed, jjg ' i ■ rr -nr 

has been seen in the north seas and the south seas, 
and in many |>laces nearer home ; in the Eirfch of 1877, forwardei 

^ Eortb:, off Siley Bay and. the North Eoreland, off containing 

Hastings and the .Isle of Arran, the Menai Strait off the coast of Sicily on the 2cl of that moulb. 
md Prawle Point ; and in 1875, a battle between ‘ The time Avas five o’clock in the aftenioou. The 
ipand a whale Avas, viewed from -the deck of the sea Avas exceptionally smooth, and the nfllcora Avere 
^ good ' ship Pmline of Londouj Captain Drevar, provided Avith good telescopes. The monster had 
avMi proceeding with a cargo ol coals from Shields a smooth skin, devoid of scale.?, a bullet-shaped.^ 
L to Skmibar, destined for Her Majesty’s ship head, and a face like an alligator. It Avas of 
I JwndoTUP When Hie Pauline reached the region of immense length, and along the back avus a ridge of 
I the tihuk-winds and equatorial cun^nta, she AVas fins about fifteen feet in length and six feet apart. 
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It moved slowly, and was seen by all tbe ship’s 
officers.’ 

This account was further supplemented by a 
sketch in a well-known illustrated paper, from tbe 
I pencil of Lieutenant W._P._ Hynes of the Oslorne, 
who to the above description adds, that the iins 
were of irregular height and about forty feet in 
extent, and ' as wo were passing through the water 
at ten and a half knots, I could only get a view of 
it “ end on.” ’ It was about fifteen or twenty feet 
broad at tbe sboulder.s, wdth dappers or fins that 
seemed to have a semi-revolving motion. ‘From 
the top of the head to the part of the back where it 
became immersed, I should consider about fifty 
feet, and that seemed about a third of the whole 
length. All this part was smooth, resembling 
a seal.’ 

In the following month, the Scottish prints 
reported, that when the Earl of Glasgow’s steam- 
yacht Valetta was cruising olf Garroch Head, on 
the coast of Bute, with a party of ladies and 
gentlemen on board, an enormous fish_ or .serpent, 
forty feet in length and about fifteen in diameter, 
suddenly rose from the sea. Under sail and steam 
the Valetta gave chase. A gentleman on hoard 
speared it with a salmon ‘ leister ; ’ on which the 
serpent dived, and after a time reappeared with 
the iron part of the weapon sticking in its back. 
The monster scudded along for some minutes, 
again dived, and was not seen afterwards. There 
is little doubt, however, that the animal which 
figured in this instance was a "very large basking- 
sixavk (Selaohe maxima). 

An animal of exactly similar shape and dimen- 
sions was reported as being seen in the subsequent 
August by twelve persons in Massachusetts Bay ; 
and soon after on three dilferent occasions in the 
same quarter by the crew of a coasting vessel. 

In Majr 1877, the ‘sea-serpent’ would seem to 
have shifted his quarters to the Indian Ocean, 
which it must be remarked is the habitat of the 
true sea-snakes. On the 21st of that month, in 
latitude 2° north and longitude 9(V 53' east, the 
monster was alleged to have been seen by tbe crew 
of tbe barque Georrjina, bound from Bangoon to 
Falmouth. It seemed to be about fifty feet long, 
‘gray and yellow in colour, and ten or eleven 
inches thick. It was on view for about twenty 
minutes, during which time it crossed the bow, and 
ultimately disappeared under the port quarter.’ 
A second account of this affair stated, that ‘ for 
some days previotislj’’ the crew had seen several 
smaller serpents, of from six to ten feet in length, 
playing about the vessel,’ 

Strange as all these stories seem, it is difficult 
to suppose they axe all quite untrue, for nautical 
superstition apart, we have the ready testimony of 
various men of education and veracity. That there 
is only one serpentine monster in tl'ic ocean, i.s an 
idea which the great disparity in the various de- 
scriptions would seem to contradict ; and certainly 
the most astounding aspect presented by tins sup- 
posed and most ubiquitous animal, was bis form 
and size when seen by tbe oliicers of tlie Queen’s 
yaebt olf the coast of Sicily ; though it is some- 
what singular that tliose gentlemen made no 
attempt to kill or capture the mighty fish, or 
whatever it was they saw. 

By way of conclusion to these remarks we may 
brielly snuimarise the chief facts presented by ' 
‘ sea-serpent tales ’ as they appear under the light , 


of scientific criticisnv. There is, it must firstly be 
remarked, nothing in the slightest degree improb- 
able in. tbe idea that an ordinary sjrecies of sea- 
snake, belonging to a well-known group of reptiles, 
may undergo a gigantic development and appear 
as a monster serpent of the deep. The experience 
of comparative anatomi,sts is decidedly in agree- 
ment with such an opinion. Largely developed 
individuals of almost every species *^ 0 ! animals and 
plants occasionally occur. Within the past ffiw 
years neW' species of cuttle-fishes — of dimensions , 
compared with which the largest of hitlierto known 
forms are mere pigmies — ^liave been brought to 
light. And if huge cuttle-fishes may llius he 
developed, why, it may be asked, may not sea- 
snakes of ordinary size he elevated, through 
extraordinary development, to become veritame 
‘ leviathans’ of the deep ? That there is a strong 
reason for belief in the veracity of sea-serpent 
tales, is supported by the consideration of the 
utter want of any motive for prevarication, and 
by the very different and varied accounts given of 
the monsters seen. That the appearances cannot 
always be explained on the supposition that life- 
less objects, such as trees, sea-weed, &c. have been 
seen, is equally evident from the detailed nature 
of many of the accounts of the animals, which 
have been inspected from a near distance. And 
it may also be remarked that in some cases, in 
which largely developed sea-snakes themselves 
may not have appeared, certain fishes may have 
represented the reptilian inhabitants of the ocean. 
As Dr Andrew Wilson has insisted, a giant tape- 
fish viewed from a distance would personate a 
‘sea-serpent’ in a very successful numner; and 
there can be no doubt that tape-fishes have occa- 
sionally been described as ‘ sea-serpents.’ 

On the whole, if we admit the probability of 
giant-developments of ordinary species of sea- 
snakes ; or the existence (and why not ?) of 
enormous species of sea-snakes and certain fishes 
as yet unhiown to science, the solution of the sea- 
serpent problem is not likely to be any longer a 
matter of difficulty. 


FBOM DAWN TO SUNSET. 

CHAPTER THE EIETEENTH. 

Stranhe and terrible tidings reached Enderby 
the day after that. As Deborah Fleming was 
standing in the red sunset, she saw old Jordan, 
in his scarlet waistcoat and shirt sleeves, running 
bare-headed towards her under the archway. 
Deborah went quietly forward to meet him, 
dreading and yet hoping, she knew' not what. 

‘ Master Sinclair ’s shot ! ’ gasped the old man. 
‘ Killed a-duelling ! ’ ' 

‘Who shot him?’ asked Deborah, with the 
blood coursing in a fierce wild tide of joy through 
her veins, and yet a sure foreboding of the truth. 
‘ Who ? Who V 

‘Need ye ask, Mistro-ss Deborah ?’ asked -Jordan, 
shaking his gray head, and regarding her with a 
wild reproachful gaze. ‘Why, Master Charlie. 
Who else?’ 

‘ Bat he killed him in fair fight, Jordan ? ’ panted 
Deborah, with her hands jwessed over her beating 
heart, and a loud ringing in her ears. ‘No one 
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call, liliane Mm or toucli him. for that ! 0 Cliarlie, 

0 my Lrother ! ’ and she fell in a dead-faint at old 
Jor-rl'aMri feet. Ho caught her up, and bore her in 
to ;\Iarjory ; with anxious earnest tenderness they 
cared for her. But Deborah wars soon herself. 
Eousin", she saw the two old .sorrowful faces ; aud 
with a hand on a shoulder of each ancient lover, 
hur,sfc into a wild laugh of joy. ‘Free ! free T she 
cried. ‘Dree to act and think, and laugh and 
weep 1 Charlie has set zne free ! The old man is 
dead I Oh, poor sad old man, whither has fled his 
i soul 3~Jordau, is Charlie hurt ? Tell me truly ; is 
j my poor, sweet, gallant, faithful Charlie hurt?’ 

I And she sat up, erect and resolute. 

I ‘No, no, my lamb ; he ain’t hurt; he’s safe 
i enow; only he must be off for a time out o’ this, 
j Master Charlie has done for the “ old fox,” Mistress 
I Deborah ! ’ aud Jord<an began to chuckle triumph- 
; antly. Deborah laughed too, aloud. Maijory 
■ looked on scared and scandalised. 

1 ‘ Oh, am I mad ? ’ t^uotli Deborah, as she started 

j up and began to pace the stone hall like a wild 
i creature. ‘ Am I mad, that I care not for blood- 
! shed, or that old man’s hereafter, or anything, so 
I long as I get freedom ? Free ! free ! ’ she cried 
! aloud in ecstasy, as she ran from one window to 
j another laughing wildly ; and then, while the 
j two old servants stood half-aghast, she sped away 
I into the open air, into the sun — and liberty ! 

^ j There, alone, on the gi’een turf, under the wav- 
I j ' ing trees, under the blue and boundless sky ; 

! i where chased the little wdiite clouds like winged 
j spirits ; while through all the beautiful demc.snc, 

! where the birds were singing melodionsly, and all 
, ' nature was glad, Deborah Fleming wept her wild 
j heart calm. . 

1 But Mistress Flaming? Young Mistress Margaret 
j Fleming 1 She shed not a tear that day. With a 
I heart relieved of a mighty weight, yet overcharged 
i with anxiety, love, and fear, she watched till dark- 
i ness fell, ever thinking of Deborah’s wild and 
1 radiant face, till, late on in the night, or rather 
I early morning, tidings were sent her of her love, 
j And where was Charlie Fleming then? Far, far 
I aumy— hunted by the dogs- of vengeance and the 
, law. Mounted on his good hay horse, he passed 
j through Enderby that night, in his wild flight ; 
and as he fled, looked back, with hand uplifted to 
the high dim lights of Enderby, and bade it— a 
long adieu. Turrets, towers, and trees passed ' 
from him, like shadows in a dream, . . . 
i Deborah’s trials were not ended. Where was 
I her poor unhappy father ? Gone, gone again, ere 
she knew of it ; and she was terribly anxious 

! ’ about him, — as to how he would take this news; 
terribly anxious too, now that reason and calmness 
had returned to her, about her exiled brother, 
though Mistress Margaret had told her that he 
was safe out of England, Thoughts, wild and 
■vague too, of her lover and kinsman haunted her. 
Where was he ? She had enough to drive her 
distraught ; but Deborah possessed a bold heart 
aud iron. ■will, and would not be subdued; and 


ever the glorious^sense of recovered freedom made 
her heart throb with ecstasy of joy. 

Some days after the duel at Lincoln, while 
Deborah was restlessly pacing the great loncly 
saloon, the outer bell rang. What now ? Tidings 
good or evil? She felt prepared for anything 
that might befall. Old Maijory came to the 
door, 

‘Master Parry, Mistress Deborah;’ and a small 
thin wizened man entered, with a bag in his lia'nd. 
Deborah Fleming, from her stately height, looked 
down ou the sly crafty face and slirinking .flgure, 
and with a woman’s swift instinctive judgment, 
disliked and distrusted him. She bowed, ever so 
slightly. lie, the cunning man of law aud of the 
world, was half abashed and wholly uneasy a,t the 
full gaze bent upon him, and at the girl’s bold and 
easy bearing. She waited for him to speak. 

‘ Mistress Fleming,’ he .said with a low bnw, ‘ at 
this sad time I must humbly apologise ibr this 
intrusion. I would liave spoken with Bir Vincent ; 
but he is away, I find. May I venture then to 
address lus daughter in his stead? For my 
business, Mistress Fleming, is with you.’ 

‘Certainly. Sit down, Master Parry, and say 
what you have to say,’ 

With another low bow he drew up a chair, and 
placing his hat on the table, aud glancing first at 
the closed door, said in a mysterious tone : ‘ I 
come to you, Mistress Fleming, as the bearer of 
two great good pieces of intelligence; one, I am 
sure ivill afford Mistress Fleming’s generous heart 
great joy, aud that I will re.s'ervo till la.st.’ 

Deborah bowed in silence ; her instinctive 
thoughts uttered ‘Hypocrite f ’ 

‘Mi.stres3 Fleming,’ continued the lawyer, still 
uneasy under that steady gaze, but still overflow- 
ing with polite urbanity and humble deference, 
‘ I, as the solo executor of tbe late Adam Sinclair ’ 
(and his countenance lengthened visibly and his 
eyelids fell), ‘ have the pleasure of informing you 
that “Deborah Fleming” is left by his will the 
sole inheritor of all his property, landed and 
j)ersonaI, unconditionally azrd without re.serve.’ 

There was silence for a moment ; Deborah had 
started and then kept still and calm, while first 
a great horror of the dead man’s gold, and then 
thoughts of her father and brother and Enderby, 
coursed through her startled mind. In that moment 
the lawyer Parry shot one furtive glance from hi.s 
crafty eyes, and perceived her deep in ub.stracted 
thought ; and marvelled at her coolness and 
dignity, little gue,s.sing the combative thoughts 
that were surging in her breast. 

‘This was gcneroxrs of Master Sinclair,’ said 
Deborah. ‘You have something else to tell me V 
She turned her eyes on him. He fidgeted ; he 
avoided her gaze ; he looked down, he looked out 
on the sky, he looked up at the carved chimney- 
piece, where grotesque faces grinned down at him ; 
he looked anywhere but at Deborah. It was but 
a slight tremor, a slight hesitation, oixly very 
quick eyes -would have discerned it, under the 
flow of ready word.? : ‘ Yes, Mistress Fleming ; it 
relates to your brother. Master Charles Fleming ; 




and thougli _il; is a proof sure and convinciii!? that venient to nocmtini-n 
will clear him Irom a foul aspersion which has with Sir Yincent T ^ 
incidentally {vaculmUaiy, mind you) come to my threaten me and” tlJnW 
knowledge; at the same time-and with deep Zl fiJd ‘ 

Kluctance I shy it-it shows hl'aster Sinclair in arch-vdliif hihmelf S'Ti 

m colours, and casts bitter blame on his memory. Why I tell ve ^irl’aJ T ^ ^ 
But mark, Mistress Fleming ; Master Sinclair was Z mnptincS’ S' vonr I!’ 
my oldest Iriend, niy be^ ^voukl this 'wi mper ^le' 

I tell you in confidence and the secret had harm could it do ChaSS Fk 
best perish between your family and myself. But and i -ii 

first I will shew wkat I moan.’ He then drew wl SSSt W T ' 
some papers froin a bag ami spread them before briL^Z™^^ 

Deborah s eyes, with his hands upon them. ‘ See, ay, and f 
see ! lie muttered, apparently trembling with be nmvpd nnd' +i • 
sudden excitement, ^vdiat Adam Sinclair and hk Now wm’hl w 
myrmidons have done! And to get you in his hTav’ von had Wt 
power, hlistress Fleming ! All to win your favour i Zrcv^on the ^antW m”?’- 
I swear it, for I discovered them in tlie act ! This Nay f I wmthl\mbHsh it^n'^b 
wwitmg :jmu u-onld say is your brother’s ? There 4}i MiSet^ ve ' k ml Kit 1 
too is his signature. But I lierehy swear it i n nr n-F I ' f 7 

be a base forgery, and no more Master Flemimr’s with Master FI etninl^ T ' 
writing than it is mine. This was a plot to S n?w i vt K I T ^ 

dust ill Sir Yincent’s eyes, and disgrace on h Zk his will nft 
son’s name, by proving that Master FlcmZ httl iZl i mttn ^ 
secretly raise.l money mi this estate.’ " let T rS} iK' ^ 

whii'^T 

wc^si snsT 

/ You ar; generous/ said Deborah ’ - and lookin^r bevom 

of unutterable disdain was cloudim 
eyes ■with passion and with scorn. 
me thus lar, but no further, not even t 
name. Why, I would give all my ne\ 

Master Parry, just to bring liim to pi, 

But what is your purpose in bringing 
me ? Am I to buy it of you, as Mr 


over his head, she bowed him calmly to the door. 

^ One low reverence and a muttered emse between 
fii® tectb, and the doors of Eiiderby closed for ave 
on Master Parry. 

Deborah was herself then. YTtli thoughts col- 
lected and brows lowering she threw open all the 
vundows ; then standing on the hearth, she mut- 
tered He has done it himself. I am treuibliiur 
now with passion — only I would not vent it on a 
thing so mean— though my handsachecl to be at him 
woman as I am ! Have I acted and judged aright I 
Oh, 1 know not; I know naught o’ business; I can- 
not abide it. But I have acted a woman’s part in 
this ; not from pity, but because it would shame 
me to drag the name of Fleming through such mud 
Only I was lain to shew the worm what I could 
do 0 King, King ! whore art thou ? 0 dear 
ather; and poor, brave, gallant, liouourable 
Charlie ! Where, where is father, that I mav tell 
hiin this great good news ? Ofmy ]irecious brotiier, 
to think we should e’er have doubted ilise ! Well- 


this paper by 


i ' 


‘.Mistress Diimage,’ said he, 'where is my boy 
Charlie V’ 

She gazed at him earnestly, then, answered ; 
‘ lie is gone away on a journey, Sir Vincent. He ’ll 
be home again before long.’ 

‘Before 'long! Ah, he’s a good boy to the old 
man, with all his faults, whatever they may say. 
Where’s Adam Sinclair ?’ 

She evaded that question. ‘ Come home with 
me,’ she said tenderly ; and unwonted tears lurked 
in the dark splendour of her eyes. _ ^ 

So, arm in arm, proud young Mistress Fleming 
and the poor broken-down master of Enderby 
walked slowly home. 

Deborah saw tliem pass the window ; and started 
forward and met them. But the glorious tidings 
of Obarlie’s unstained honour, the jiroucl conscious- 
ness of power and position, the brightness in her 
eyes, and the bright colour in her cheeks, left her, 
on looking on her father. He stretched out his 
haurls; there was terrible patbos in that feeble but 
impassioned gesture, and a sad and wandering 
smile replaced the light of intellect. 

‘Deb, little Debt 0 my darling! I have 
been looking for thee. They told me thou wert 
dead ! It sliook me terribly. Thank God, thou’rt 
alive and well. And how is it with thee, my 
■dove ?’’ '■ 

‘He is wandering,’ whispered Margaret below 
her breath. ‘We must nurse him, Mistress 
Deborah dear ; he will soon be well.'’ 

For Deborah, leaning her brave heart on her 
father’s breast, was trembling like a leaf, and 
tears of agon;^ were gathered in her eyes. Was 
that strong mind, that tender father’s care, dead to 
her for ever ? Would he never, never know the 
innocence of his darling, whose imagined treachery 
had stricken him thus? ‘Father!’ she cried, in 
piercing accents of despair, ‘father! Charlie is 
innocent. Charlie never wrote that paper, father 
dear; but a bad man did it, forging Charlie’s 
name ! Oharlie never, never raised money upon 
Enderby! He is aa guiltless and as true to thee as 
Deborah ! Dost hear me, father ? Dost hear me ? 
Dost nnderstaxid i’ 

He smiled at her vehemence, and stroked back 
her hair. ‘Ay; I understand thee. Charlie is a 
good fellow, and our own dear brave boy. Though 
that running off from school. Deb,’ he whispered, 
‘was the wild blood cropping up ! Ha, ha, ba! 
that was a mistake; eh, Deb?’ and he laughed 
vehemently again. 

‘O Mistress Fleming,’ said Deborah, with her 
hand to her brow, ‘this is harder to me than 
all. Margaret, ^Margaret! what shall we do? 
This is death in life. — 0 father, dear father! 
dost not know me ? We have stood side by 
side in all our troubles, and now all trouble is at 
an end. We are rich! and Enderby, Enderby, 
father, is ours! We have money, father — riches, 
plenty! Charlie shall come home to thee — come 
home and live at Enderby ! 0 sweet father, be 
thyself! Be calm, love, and God will restore thee, 

' make thee well. Father, father, I am little Deb! 
Be my own dear father. Be thyself Look ! better 
i%ss are coming, father, for Charlie and for thee !' 

sweet, impassioned were Deborah’s words 
and'ioaes and looks. 

Sir Vincent Fleming raised his hand to his head, 
and gaz&d'.all round, and gazed at her and Mar- 
I garet. ‘Dixb,’ he saicT, am tired, very tired of 
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this world, dear love. Take me home, home to 
thy mother and to Enderby. I must rest.’ 

: Pale and tearless, Deborah glanced at Mistress 

i Fleming, and led the old man to his chair by the 
fireside. But for Mistress_ Fleming, she could see 
L no more ; her eyes were blind with tears. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTBllNTH. 

That night Charlie’s secretly made wife Meg , 
Diunage wrote and despatched a letter to King- ; 
ston Fleming, in this wise: ‘Master: Kingston } 
Fleming, we are in a sore strait. Master Sinclair | 
is dead; ye may have heard it. Master Charles | 
Fleming is gone away. My Lady Deb is all ; 
alone, for ber poor father is helpless on our hands, j 
As ye are kind and true, come with speed to : 
EndeI‘b}^ You xvill be welcome,’ 1 

That same night Mistre.S3 Fleming and Deborah j 
conferred long together, and talked themselves j 
light-hearted about tlie future. Then said Mistress ! 
Fleming : ‘ Let me brush your lovely long hair, | 
Lady Deb ; for soon, you will have a maid for 
this'and a maid for that. Lady o’ Lincoln Castle ! 
Oh, who would have thought on such luck! I 
no longer hate the poor fo.N: who has died and left 
you all, but pity him from my heart. Ah, Lady 
Deb, I wish Master Fleming could hear o’ this.’ 

‘ Foic know w'bere he is hiding, Mistress Dinnage, 
but will not tell me,’ 

‘ Nay ; I am under oath. But why should Master 
Fleming tell “ Mistress Dinnage ” his hiding-place ?’ 

‘ Ye cannot blind me, Margaret ; you are also a 
maiden ; you are bappy. Nay ; come round to me, 
dear. The time has come. But my own selfish 
sorrows have kept me dumb hitherto. Margaret, 
you love him ! lie has spoken !’ Deborali leanecl 
back in her chair, gazing up, witli her hair falling 
like a golden shower beiiind her. 

Mistress Fleming, daik-haired, dark-eyed, blush- 
ing, drooped, till she sank and laid her head on 
Deborah’s knees. The action was eloquent. 

‘And ye have kept this from me'?’ whi.spered 
Deborah, drooping over her. ‘ 0 Mistress Dinnage, 
Mistress Dinnage ! but you shall be wedded now 
as soon as ever Lincoln tragedy is blown over, 
and poor Adam Sinclair’s fate forgot. Meantime, 
wbat doeth Oharlie, dear? Speak ! 1 will guard the 
secret,’ 

‘ He has gone to fight. He has ’listed with the 
Irish to fight against England. Ye have driven 
me to add to your sorrow's, Lady Deb ; lightening 
my own heart to tell you this.’ 

‘ O Margaret, Margaret ! what could induce him 
to do this mad thing ? Has he really joined ?’ 

‘ A week ago.’ 

‘ And a private ! 0 Charlie Fleming, this is a 
sore trouble, yet no disgrace. But you thought 
younsclf a ruined man.’ 

‘We must pray for him, Lady Deb, Oli, niglit 
and day he is my prayer. God guard him !' 

‘It is well father cannot know of i/m/ and 
Deborah fell into deep thought. 

‘Mistress Dinnage,’ said -she suddenly, ‘I waa 
happy this morning: I heard from May Warriston.’ 

‘ I saw you did,’ 

‘ She told me news. Mistress Elanchetlowmr was 
married a month ago at Naples to Count Mazzini 
There was a very grand wedding.’ 

‘ What ! Did she desert Master King Fleming 
then, for this foreign count '? ’ 
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11633, she answered tramnlonsly : ‘ Why, Kingston 
Fieniing.’ - 

‘ iJiilst love Kingston Fleming then V 
‘ Then — now — and always ! ’ And- she sank upon 

his breast 

{Tq le concluded ncad month,) 


SKETCHES IK VANCOUVER ISLAND. 

- Vamouver Island, which forms part of British 

' North America, and stretches a length of^ three 
hundred miles along the coast of the Pacific, is 
still little known, although singularly attractive 
for its picturescpio heauty, its fine climate, and its 
many interesting ohjects'in natui'al history. The 
uniter of this happened to he a resident in that 
beautiful island in 1876 , and is able to say soiue- 
tliing of its scenery and products. 

We were particularly struck with the grandeur 
of the forests. The liuge dimensions of some of 
the trees fill one with amazement ; nor is there 
less surprise at the profusion of gern-like berries 
of many varieties. The moist alluvial soil pro- 
duces the delicious palmon-herjy, in appearance a 
glowing jewel of gold ; these, with cranberries, 
Tbramhie-'berries, currants, and a small black goose- 
berry, are very abundant Tlie most arid and 
rocky situations are often fairly black with grape- 
like bunches of the sweet sellal berry, -which 
grows on a low hardy evergreen, and defies frosts 
until late in the season. Another variety of 
the gooseberry, larger than the black ones, with 
a skin covered witli a bitter and glutinous secre- 
tion, grow.s very abundantly on the dryer soils. 
Its pulp when ripe is similar to cultivated varie- 
ties, The red huckleberry, strawberry, and rasp- 
berry, with some others, abound in the gravelly 
pine-lands. Man’s constant need of timber is 
abundantly mot in tbo,se forest.?. The Douglas or 
red fir, a tough den.se wood, attains a great size, and 
prevails almost universally. The red cedar, hem- 
lock, spruce, white pine, balsam pine, and other use- 
ful conifers, are plentiful ; while among deciduous 
trees may be mentioned maples, beeches, cherries, 
and oaks, which are more sparsely distributed. 

To the lover of natural scenery few things are 
more delightful than a canoe cruise along this 
coast and among the intricate aiunue-like chan- 
nels which surround the adjacent islands. Tlie 
rocky shores, mostly of a sandstone formation, are 
for miles wrought and carved, by ocean tides and 
sands until they 'resemble fantastic Gothic archi- 
tecture, The lofty snow- clad peaks of the neigh- 
bouring continent afford a sublime background to 
the clear azure sea and verdant graces of the nearer 
coasts, who,se inviting bays and tiny coves seem to 
bid the voyager to land and explore. 

Both Siwash and Cloochman, as the males and 
females of Vancouver Island are respectively 


styled, ply the 
■ity. Gauoeii 


paddle and sail with great dox- 


spend more than half their lives on the water, 
travelling _ immense distance.?, and boldly crossing 
wide straits in seas that are often boisteroms. 
Most picturesque in its details is an Indian en- 
campment, aa seen every day in the vicinity of 
N&aimo, Comet, and other settlements on the 
eastdru coast. The capacious canoe is hauled 
beyond reach of tides, and if in sunny weather, 
carefiilly’ shaded, to' prevent cracking. Everything 
needed for use is removed- to the camping-ground. 


A few poles and rush-mats form the necessary- 
shelter. In making themats the .squaws (women) 
are very skilful, and form an ever-yu'csent and 
prominent adjunct to the Indian household, if the 
family have just returned from a successful hunt, 
they will probably have four or five deer to skin 
and dress ; besides a ilozou or two of grouse, a, lew 
ducks and geese ; and often a sijal, or elk, or hUujk 
bear adds variety to the hill of fare. The skins of 
the anhnals are stretched, dried, and sold, together 
with snch superffuons meat as can he disposed of. 
Two or three small wolfish dogs are generally to 
he seen tied tip and eyeing the butchering opera- 
tions tvitli keen intere.st. Towards evening, pre- 
suming the necessary tasks have been accom- ; 
plislied, men tronien and children recline lazily 
upon their mats, and for hours make tlie night 
hideous with their peculiar clucking language. 

Besides the substantial supplies already entt-: 
merated, Ocean furnishes wdth no niggardly haml 
his gleaming luxuries, of which the salmon form -; 
the chief, in a fragile hark, which holds hut one, 
and can bo lifted with one hand, Siwash or Clooch- 
maii .starts for the salmon-ground.?, often a mile or 
two from the village. Trolling a line of about 
twenty yards Avith a spoon bait or natural iisli 
attached, he or she paddles at a moderate pace, 
carefully avoiding entanglement with sea-weed. 
The line being held ivitli the paddle, each stroke 
of the latter gives the bait a spasmodic and life-like 
movement, highly conducive to success. Many 
salmon (of inferior quality) are taken iu the rivers 
by spearing ; and though the river-hanks are fre- 
quently offensive from the number of fish that 
have died from, injurie,? received in ascending to 
and returning from tbe .spaivniug-ground, hungzy 
bears and sea-fowl innumerable perform the .sca- 
venger’s cleanly offices. 

The native.s have a peculiar mode of catching 
a small iisli Avhich resembles a herring, but is 
inferior to it iu size. Taking a lath-like stick of 
tough wood, the edge of the end not handled being 
armed for .several feet ivith thin iron spike.?, they 
proceed sloivly in search of their prey, using their 
implement like a paddle, and darting it rapidly'- 
through the finny'- droves. By thi.s auananxvro a 
dozen or two are .frequently impaled at a stroke, 
and adroitly transferred to the canoe to be u.sed us 
bait. Herring and herring-, yzrm?)!, arc largely eaten, 
both fresh and dried, the spawn being obtained by 
placing lir hranche.? in the quiet hay-s wdiich the 
herring frequent. As soon as the hrauches are 
covered, the spawn is collected and dried in the 
sun. Halibut ami rock-(md are also caught iu 
these Avaters. Among shell-li.sh may be mentioned 
a poor apology for the oyster, which seldo.ui 
attains a diameter exceeding an inch. Its near 
neighbour the clam atones for tills deficiency-, and 
is frequently got upwards of a pound in Aveighl. 
Very dear to the heart of Eiwa.?h is thi.s mud-loving 
crustacean, Avblcli phiy.s an active part in ru.dac 
repasts. The bivalve 'is often smoked, dried, and 
put on long skeAvers ; and together with dried 
salmon, forms an unfailing adjunct to the. Indian 
cuisine. Besides the oyster and ckun, iJie mu.s.^iel, 
razor-fish, cockle, and a few others are found on 
these coast.?, 

The VaiiGotivor Islanders are a broad-shoul- 
dered, stahvart race, though jzerhaps a trilio below 
the medium stature. C)u their ‘ icscrvaLions’ 
a feiv families raise stock, grain, and potatoes. 
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men, expert with the axe, daring and dexterous 
canoeists, and very ingenious in meeting the 
continual difficulties and vicissitudes of back- 
woods life. Keen hunters are often to be met 
among them, men who are so successful with the 
rifle that their families keep a full larder without 
the aid of hutcher or poultereu 

An enlightened S 3 ’'stem of free schools enables 
the widely scattered children of this islfind and 
of the other portions of British Colunihia to 
obtain a substantial education at the public ex- 
pense ; and much credit is due to the energy 
and ability of the school superintendent, whose 
task it has been to organise and perfect the pre- 
sent satisfactory educational arrangements. We 
shall he glad if these sketches help to stir up an 
interest concerning this beautiful and productive 
island. 


THE ADMIEAL'S SEGOHH WIFE, 


CHAPTER IX.— TANGLED THREADS. 

There is another listener to the song, and every 
word of it falls on his heart with intense meaning. 
It seems to him a lamenting wail of despair 
wrung out from aching hearts. The Admiral has 
returned frotn an ofiicial dinner-party, aird when 
he reaches the drawing-room door, the duet is' just 
begun. Bather surprised, and a good deal vexed 
at seeing Walter Beeves so soon installed as a 
familiar guest at Government House, he pauses, 
«.acl the words of the song fall distinctly on his ear. 

In bygone days, Captain Beeves was the only 
one amongst alhKatie’s admirers who really gave 
him uneasiness ; and if truth must be confessed, 
he had often felt a pang of jealousy at the great 
attention Walter paid her, and by his unconcealed 
admiration of the young ladjL He had made up 
his mind there was an end to all that now. His 
wife would henceforth be far removed from such 
influence; and when she and Walter should chance 
to meet, their acq^uaintanceship w'ould be strictly 
ceremonious. 

Yet now, they have taken np> the old strain, 
and are already deploring in doleful song the hard 
fortune that has divided their lives, Bir Herbert 
has no idea of pretence or mere acting or of 
singing for effect. lie is true to the ‘ lieart’s core ’ 
himself, and would not deign to seem other than 
he is. The words come to him with terrible 
xueaning, and rouse him to sudden awakening. 
IIa.s he' spoiled their lives? AYhile he would 
shield his w'ife from every rough wind and from 
all that could vex and annoy, has he only been 
driving her to despair? The guests are all so 
occupied that they do not notice the Admiral at 
the door, nor do they see liini turn away with 
bowed head and a weight like an added ten years 
pressing on his heart. 

Are Laura’s words proving true ? Has Katie 
ordy married him for wealth and position, while 
her heart has been given to Walter Beeves ? Is 
■she growing weary already, and pining in her 
gilded chains ? Terrible thoughts these ! They 
vcat into his very soul, and crush him down as he 
has never been crushed before. He is only thank- 
ful no one sees the storm of agony that sweeps 
over him, while the merry music still goes on 
up-stairs. 

Why did he not teU Katie thm? She would 


have flown to his arms, and assured him, truth- 
fully euoiTgh, that she has growm fo love him 
better than any one else in the world. Pleasure- 
loving, thoughtless, she maybe, but no 1 bought 
of disloyally to her husband has ever entered her 
heart. But the Admiral asks no question, give.s 
no sign, only shroiuls himsedf it]> with a i>roud 
man’s" reticence and reserve. Tlumgh deeply Iiurt 
and wounded, he goes on his way sih!ntl 3 % and 
Katie never for a moment .suspects that she is 
making him wretched. 

The next morning Walter arrives, and all the 
others who are to take part in the entertainment 
arrive also ; so the rooms are again crowahtd, and 
the reheansal goes on with spirit. There is a 
sound of music and talk, of song and discussion. 
Peals of silvery laughter hurst forth ; snatclies of 
various airs are heard ; Major Dillon’s voice loud 
and prompt ; Idddy Delraere’s, clear and ringing. 
All are excited ; and Walter Bec^'C.'^, from hi.s ex- 
perience on the subject, is voted by all, chief 
authority and general manager. 

Nothing loath to hear ihc honour, lie nnike.s 
even the consequential Major play second- liddl is to 
him. .He liirls with Liddy, while she purposely 
goes wrong, to be set rigid by him ; and Katie 
smiles more than ever at the rapid friendship 
.springing up between the two. It is on this scene 
of distracting confusion that Sir Herbert looks, as 
he returns home an hour earlier than usual. He 
glances gravely round on the busy groups, who 
are all talking and laughing together, and cannot ■ 
understand what they are about in the broad .ay- 
light, turning the quiet niatter-of-faet no" toy 
into the revelry of night. His greetin' i the 
guests is rather formal ; there is a faint .’es- 
sion on his lijis, a slight furrow ou his b ' he 
listens to the allusions and watches the f cd- 
ings. In fact the guests, his wile, and a s i to 
him to have gone a little out of tlieir st ; At 
last the visitors decide it is time to di ! and 
the}’- go off in high spirits, promising to 3 ? gain 

there in the evening, ■ 

Sir Herbert has all that morning bs i* king 
himself to task for his hard thoughts ah* ’ l^afie ; 
but resolves to atone by paying her mo: de% ded 
attention. What would lie nut do 1 vitL .her: 


fer= 


baidc ! No sacrifice can he too great, | thinks; 
so he begins by coming home an hour » ..iisr than 


usual, only to find fresh a.uuoyance and dMppoint- 
inent When the guests are gone, he luni.s his 
grave inflexible face to Katie, and says : ‘ I came 
back carlv, my darling, on purpose to drive jmu to 
Belton Park.’ 

Lady Dilhvorth is gathering up the pen-and-ink 
sketches of costume.H, glancing at each, and men- 
tally considering what jewels she will use to adorn 
the highly ornaraentorl .stomacher of Lucy Ashton’s 
blue dres.s, so she replie,s quickly : ‘I ’m sorry you 
fixed on this morning for a drive, llerherl', ibr i 
cannot possibly get away ; I ’ve no end of music to 
try over.’ 

‘Perhaps there will be time in the afternoon 
then. Lady Bibson leaves Belton Park in a few 
, days, and I promised to introduce you to her.’ 

‘ Does she return to Scotland ? ’ " 

‘ Yes. Had she not been so old and feeble, .she 
would have come here to call for you.' 

‘ Oh, I am so sorry about it, Herbert ; but every 
minute of to-day is portioned out ; I ’ve a kundred 
things to do.’ 
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have to choose between. But the conflict was over ; 
her decision Avas made. She had been truthful as 
the sun from childhood ; and without thinking of it 
perhaps, her latlier had asked lier to swear a lie at 
the, altar of God, in pronouncing the marriage vows 
to a man Avhom she did not even respect, when 
her heart, her life, her love, were given to young 
Ponald. It could not he. 

•' What am I to say to Errick of the Bracken 
Braes, Flora?' said her father, in his most winning 
Avay, the following morning. 

‘ Tell him, I hac nae heart to gie him, and that 
my heart and my hand gang thegither,’ was the 
reply. 

The Highlander swore an oath, and muttering 
he Avould have his own w-ay, left the sheeling. 

Hest day was Sunday, and Donald and Flora 
met at the little chapel in the glen. He observed 
that his lassie looked sad, aird was even more 
reserved than usual. ‘lifeet me at the Eagles’ 
Cairn to-morrow, Donald, when I gang to milk the 
goats; ye ken the hour;' and with a smile she 
passed on. , 

At the Eagles’ Cairn young Flora told her lover 
the stern decree her father had made. ‘So ye 
nmstna be coming again, Donald,’ she said, strug- 
gling in vain to hide her emotion. 

At the Eagles' Cairn there was, a tableau: the 
distant mountains, the murmuring burn, the goats 
grouped around, and the collie dogs reposing 
amongst the heather ; in the centre a youth and a 
maiden, his ann round her waist, her head resting 
on his breast. The fmst kiss of love had been 
given ; their troth was plighted, and the fire-god 
shone on the scene. 

The standard of the Stuarts had boon raised, 
and the clans were marshalling to strike the mo.st 
chivalrous blow that was ever struck on behalf of 
a fallen dynasty. Every sheeling urns sending 
forth its men capable of bearing arm.s ; and rvith 
heavy hearts, yet with all the pride of their race, 
the Highland wives, mothers, and sweethearts 
Avere placing the white cockade in the bonnets of 
their darlings. Sad Avas the heart of young Flora 
when Donald told her the ucaa's ; she made his 
Avhite cockade in secret, and gave it to him Avitli a 
parting kiss at the Eagle.s’ Cairn the night before 
that sad morning that saw all that Avas dear to her 
in this Avorld, her' father and lover, march doAA’ii 
the glen. 

Donald has asked Flora to take care of his 
mother, now that she would be left alone ; and she 
had gone to live Avith the poor old AvidoAV, AA'hose 
heart aa'Os nearly broken ; but sbe shed not a tear 


as her handsome hoy, arrayed in his tartan, 
marched aAAmy to fight for bonme Prince Charlie. 


Donald’s Highland pride had felt bitterly the 
conduct of Flora’s father, but for the sake of his 




heart’s idol, he could not hate him. They fought 
side by side in the first battle at AA’-hich the 
Highland army encountered the Engli.sh forces. 
At a critical period of the fight, Donald beheld the 
stalAvart form of Flora's father engaged in a hand- 
to-hand encounter Avith an English soldier; he had 
little doubt of the result of tho contest, and the 
smoke that enveloped the scene hid them from his 
eight ; as it for a moment cleared awaj’’, he .saAv 
the brave Highlander hard pressed by three of the 
enemy, and he rushed to his assistance. Ere he 
reached the scene of conflict, two of the English 
soldiers were lying on the ground ; hut in giving 


the blow that felled the second, the brave H'gh- 
lander had lost Lis looting ; and before be could 
recover himself, the third closed AAoth. liirii and 
bad him doAvn. "With a Avild Highland yell, 
Donald sprang forward like a tiger, and bAxried 
his dirk between the shoulders of tbe English 
soldier, as he Avas in the act of using the 
trate Highlander’s dirk, AA’hile ho. firmly grasj)ed 
his throat Avith the right hand. It avo.s the 
work of a moment to hurl the dead soldi(‘r oli: 
the Highlander ; and Fioivi’.s father sprang to his 
feet, to recognise in the boy he had .so har-shly 
treated, the saviour of his life. ‘ Doiiahl. ! ’ he 
exclaimed ; but the brave boy had not Avaited for 
^ thanks, hut hurried on to j oin his clan, in pursuit 
of the now routed and disorganised English army. 

Time passed on, and Highland pride on both: sides 
had maintained the coldness that existed between 
the tAVO Highlander.?. It AA'as a lovely morning 
Avhen the tAvo armies Avere again drawn up in 
order of battle, eager for the coming fray ; the 
wild slogan of the bagpipe, the Avaving ■j.dume.s, and 
flowing tartans on the one side, and the serried 
ranks and scarlet uniforms of tho English army on 
the other. Its tale has oft been told. The light 
AA'as over ; the impetuous charge of the Highlanders 
had carried everything before it, and the English 
army Avas in full retreat. 

Beside a rude couch sat young Donald, Avho with, 
the exception of a sahre-cut on the shoulder, had 
come scathless through that day of battle and vic- 
tory. Not so Flora’s father; he lay mortally 
wounded, his handsome' features pale, and his broad 
chest heaving. He had clasped the boy’s hand in 
his OAvn, and spoke Avitli difficulty : ‘ Douald, forgiAm 
me,’ he exclaimed, ‘ I am Avearing away : never shall 
I see the bonnie glen and the sheeling, or clasp 
again to my breast inj' aiu dear lassie. Tell her 
that rny dying Avords Avere seeking ibrgivoues.s from 
her, from you. Tell her lliat in, health and strength, 
I thought mail* o’ riches than her happiness. God 
forgive me ! Tell her tliat you saved my life ; I, the 
Avretch that would have Avreoked both your young 
lives for gold ; I that Avas so harsh Avith you. 0 
Donald ! tell her you gladdened the dying monicnt.? 
of her father, and that he gave her to you, AAdth a 
dviu" man’s blessincf. a.s freelv .as she nave lierself ’ 


dying man’s blessing, as freely as she gave hersedf. 
Here a spasm convulsed lus paleness, and he ceased 
from exhaustion. Donald sat wdth tear-dimined 
eyes ; his heart Avas full, and his thoughts Avere far 
aAvay. 

The dying .Highlander’s lips moved ; his voice for 
a moment regained its old tone : ‘ Tell them in the 
glen that Alister died the proudest death a High- 
lander can die — fighting for his cliief, his Prince, 
and Scotland.’ A slight tremor over his frame, ami 
the brave heart had ceased for ever. 

'We will not trace the A’aryhig fortunes of the 
Highland army ; the sun of Culloden had .set in 
disaster, the Prince was a AA’andcrer, the claii.s 
routed and dispersed. 

A young Highlander, pale and haggard, Avith his 
arm in a sling, wms resting on abed in the clachan ; 
an old Avoman counting her heads, and a young and 
beautiful girl, were the only inmatc.s of the room. 
The sad tale of death and defeat had been told. 
‘Yes, Flora,’ said young .Donald (for he it Avas) ; 

‘ he gied ye to me on his death-bed. Will ye still 
hae me ? ' Young Flora’s lijis pre.ssed those of tbe 
wounded soldier in repl^y. And Donald and Flora 
parted no more, till .Death called one away ; but tho 
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paiihiff was not for loiig — -wiiliiix tlireo days Death As a reverse to this astronomical triumph, we 
caileti'the other. Stalwart lads and bonuie lasses have to record the death of Le Verrior, an astro- 
laid their joarents imneath the old rowan-tree in nomer pre-eminent among the astronomers of the 
the glen, full of years, and mourned by the century, wdth such insight and such capacity for 
country-side. ' work as have rarely been equalled. He will be 

'■ . known through coming ages by his theorj; of the 

" motions of the planets, and the tables founded 

T II E SI 0 N T H : thereon ; for provided with these, astronomers all 

^ ^ „ „ „ , „ -n A -p rp a over the world are enabled to carry on their work 

S G 1 1!, tr C E accuracy hitherto unapproachable, and to 

The usual holiday quiet has been animated by widen its application. France has lost one of her 
news of the discovery that the planet Mars has greatest sons, and Science one of her most distin- 
two mooias— -that a star in the constellation Cygnus guished elaborators ; but he lives in his works, 
is changing into a nebula-- that Mr Stanley'’ has and through them will continue to guide and 
made his way down the Congo to the sea— that instruct the mariner, the astronomer, and the 
Sir William Thomson has invented a chemical j)hysicist. 

indicator which when attached to a sounding-line Mr Stanley’s exploit in turn settles an interest- j 
will tcjll the depth without stopping the ship, and ing geographical question, for embarking on the , 
that the ancient obelisk which has been talked Lualaba, be followed that river down to the Congo, 
about from the beginning of the present century, and the Congo down to the sea. Thus the drainage 
is at last on its way from Egypt to England. And of the lake-region of Central Africa finds its way into 
now the quiet time is over ; for college.s, schools, the Atlantic. The voyage proved fatal to some of 
and hospitals have begun tlieir .scientilic lectures ; the party through conflict with hostile natives, and 
the learned Societies are resuming tlieir evening accidents among the cataracts, which on the equator 
meetings and discussions ; the Royal Society have impede navigation for a distance of thirteen miles, 
given notice that applications for aid from the The river is described as froni two to ten miles 
funds for promotion of science voted by parliament wide ; it drains an area of one million four hundred 
must he sent in before December 31 ; and soon the thousand square miles ; and now with the Congo 
men of philosophy and science will be as busy as and the Nile, Africa > may claim two of the largest 
the men wdiose talk is of merchandise. rivers in the -world. _ 

Planetary satellites are a characteristic of our _ It often happens in dark weather that the pxosi- 
solar system, and now that the able astronomers at tion of a ship can be ascertained only by sounding ; 
Washington have shewn that iMars has two moons, and when near the land, the so-undings should be 
that mythological deity ceases to he exceptional, frequent if danger is to be avoided. But as the 
Neither in rate of motion nor in distance from the depth cannot be accurately^ measured . ■\yithout 
planet is there agreement between the two; for bringing the ship to a stand-still, the seaman is apt 
■we are informed by Mr Christie of the Greenwich to prefer risk to loss of time ; and the consequence 
Observatory, that ‘ the outer satellite revolves once is at times— a wreck. _ Sir William Thomson, to 
in less than a day and a quarter, and the inner whom navigation is indebted for an important 
tliroe and a quarter times in one day. The pheno- improvement in sounding apparatus, has recently 
mena,’ he continues, ‘presented to an inhabitant proved by experiment that by adding thereto a 
of Mars must be very remarkable, for the outer chemical appliance the _ sounding may be taken 
satellite will remain above the horizon for two and while the ship is in motion. This appliance con- 
a half days and nights, and the inner will rise in sists of a copper tube, attached to the lower end of 
the west and set in the east twice in the course the sounding , wire, and inclosing a slender glass 
of the night. The lunar method of determining tube, and a small quantity of sulphate of iron, 
longitudes must be singularly easy with such a As the tube descends, the pressure of the water 
rapidly moving satellite, -wEich is equivalent to forces the sulphate into the glass tube : it leaves a 
the addition of a minute-hand to the celestial stain on the glass and according to the height 
clock, which in our case has to be read by the of the stain, as indicated on a_ scale, such is the 
hour-hand alone,’ . depth of the water. We are informed that this 

Mr Christie tells us further that the two moons ingenious instrument has been tried pn board the 
have been seen by observers at Greenwich, Paris, Minotaur with satisfactory^ proof of its ‘ absolute 
and other places; and he remarks, that if they accuracy and extreme handiness.’ 

‘have been in existence for ages, it seems strange H.M.S. Tevieraire is appropriately named, for 
they have not been, discovered before, especially sbe is big enough and heavy enougli to do battle 
at -tbo opposition of 1862, when Mars approached with any antagonist that^may venture to face her 
the earth as closely as this year ; but it is naturally in the Mediterranean, whither she is bound. The 
much easier to see au object that has once been engines are 7697 horse-power. No wonder that 
found than to discover it independently. The the mighty vessel when under way pushes up a 
satellites must be much smaller than any of the ten-foot wave at her how ! The diameter of the 
minor planets hitherto discovered. Can Mars have principal cylinders is seventy inches ; of the crank 
picked up a couple of very large meteorites, which shaft, twenty-two inches; from which an idea may 
have approached him closely 1*’ be formed of the bulk of the ponderous mass. To 

Leaving this question to the cxjierts, we add, in reduce the weight as much as possible, wrougbt-iron 
passing from the subject, that the orbital velocity and brass are largely used in the construction of 
of one of the moons is seventy-nine miles a the engines and fittings, in place of cast-ii'on, 
minute ; of the other, fifty miles ; and that their so that in the condensers there are more than 
discovery has enabled a.stronomers to determine eleven thousand brass tubes, which make up a cool- 
thc mass of Mars, and thus settle what has been to ing surface of fourteen thousand square feet. To^ 
them au important and long-standing problem. assist the movements and facilitate the working ol ; 
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this giant among ^rar-ships, tliere are on board 
thirty-four small engines, thus distributed : two 
turning, two starting, four feed, two circulating, 
four fan, two Ijilge, one capstan, one steering, four 
I>uniping, four ashes lifters, two hydraulic gear | 
workers, one torpedo reservoir charger, one to work 
Lbe electric machine which feeds the lights on the 
bridge, and four others. In all this there seems 
something of complication ; but wm may hope that 
everything will, work well even in the -worst ol 
woaLlierj so that the ship may justify her name and 
the merits of her builder.s. 

The Iron and Steel Institute held their annual 
meeting at Newcastle- on-Tyne, where, and in the 
neighbourhood, the manufactures and other me- 
chanical operations abound in which the members 
take most interest. That these are mines, coking 
furnaces, brick- works, iron-works, and foundries, 
may easily be imagined. One of the papers read 
shewed that cast-steel could be produced ■without 
compression, and as readily as caat-iron 5 'wdneh if 
confirmed by farther experiment, will prove of 
great value in. the manufacture of heavy cannon, 

In a visit to Sir William Armstrong’s works nt 
Elswick, the members saw the welding of coils for' 
guns under the great steam-hammer, which weighs, 
thirty tons, and falls upo-n an anvil of one hitndred 
and twenty tons, 'with a stroke of twelve feet six 
inches ; and yet so perfect is the hydraulic moving 
machinery, that it can be easily worked by one 
man. The four cranes too by which the ponder:- 
ous masses of red-hot metal are lifted, are ‘ under 
the command of one man, who can sling them 
; right and left, or move the load up or down just as 
j he pleases without moving from his post.’ Another 
■ example of what can be done by water was shewn 
: at the swing-bridge across the Tyne, which has 
four spans of about one hundred feet each. The 
portion which opens weighs fifteen liundred tons. 

‘ Tlie hydraulic machinery for actuating it, is con- 
tained in the hollow pier which forms the pivot on 
which it turns. The pier is surmounted by a 
watch-tower, in which are the levers for opening 
and shutting the bridge. It takes just one minute 
to swing the bridge from its closed position across 
the river to the open one in line with the stream.’ 
Mechanists have pointed out that water-engines 
j use the same amoiint of water when merely driving 
; themselves (which is next to doing nothing) as 
; when exerting their entire power. If it ho true 
; that there should be a proportion between the 
j amount of work and the quantity of water, this, as 
' we are inlbrmed, is provided for by Hastie and 
Company of Greenock in an invention by means 
' of whicl'i an automatic lengthening or shortening 
I of the stroke of the engine takes place, in accord- 
ance with the work to be done. No sooner doos' 
the engine become, so to speak, aware of the; 
demand on its power, than it immediately adapts 
itself thereto without external assistance. 

To revert to the Institute : A description was 
given of the coking coal-'field of South Durham ; 
it (is thirteen miles long hy eleven miles wide, and 
assists in supplying the present demand for four- 
teen and a half million tons of coke yearly. At 
one of the collieries there used to be a waste of 
three hundred tons of coal every week ; but now 
by means of imp roved coking ovens, and intercept^ 
iii'j! n'ew.isic heat; this loss is prevented'. It is 
found- teo' that the large deposits of inferior coal 
can he utilised, by erasMng; -washing, and then 


coking; a very imporlant fad-, for tluire 73 in all 
our coal-fields a large breadth of coal which has 
been hitherto rejected as woj'thless, l)ut -winch will 
now be w-orked and converted into coke. 

A paper was read which shews that ways are 
opening for the utiliaatiou of slag : it is now ctm- 
verted into bricks, cement, .mortar, coucj-ete, glass, 
and cotton or -wool. This wool i.s an cxcelliuit 
material for covering boilers and. ]>i]»es to prevent 
waste of beat. Four million bricks have been, 
made, -which looks promising. 

The J ournal of the Institute contains descrip- 
tions of machinery -^vith which Ave nmy fitly 
supplement the foregoing : At Smethwick near 
Birmingham, there is a screAA'-.ractory whicli, witli 
its clever mechanical contrivances, is something to : 
wonder at. All the sizes of screws used in car- 
pentry and cabinet-making are made of iron Avire 
chopped into lengths, and shaped in a spries of 
self-acting inachiues, A bloAV on one end forms 
a head, Avhich is speedily turned true in a rm' olving 
chuck, the nick is cut by a small circular srav, 
a revolving jaAV then seizes the head, and tlio 
‘ -worm’ or screAV is turned in a tAvinkling ; and in 
this way half a million screAvs an hour arc pro- 
duced. This seems almost incredible ; but the 
screwing-shed alone covers nearly an acre and 
a half, and contains two thousand machines. These 
being self-acting, live or six can be kept going 
by oire woman. 

Another example from the same source shews 
the application of machinery to soft goods and 
tailoring: At a Avholesale clothing establishment 
in Leeds, more than a thousand hands and three 
hundred sewing-machines are employed. The 
cutting-out is done by means of knife-machines 
driven by steam, Avliich cut through thirty-five 
layers of thick or a hundred and V,venty layers 
of thin cloth at once, the pattern being ’marked 
on the topmost piece. The pile, as is stated, is 
manipulated around the knue-blade, just as a 
block of Avood is moved Avhen being cAtt t)y a ba.nd- 
pw. Pressing-machines heated by gas are used 
in place of the old tailor’s goose, and as they are 
Avorked hy a treadle, the Avorkman’s hands are 
at liberty to guide the heated iron over the seams. 

As our readers know, 6X])eriments with continu- 
ous brakes for raihvay trains have been made in 
England and America. We now learn from a 
published Report that similar experiments ha,v0 
been made in Germany, and that generally prefer- 
ence is given to the Westingliouse brake. All 
other things being equal, that must be the best 
brake which will stop a train Avithin the shortest 
distance, and that this is done by the Westlng- 
honse appears to be clearly established. This 
brake has been adopted for the state raihAmys by 
the Belgian government; and that the question 
should be settled Avithout delay is regarded as 
essential in all the countries where it has been 
tried. The Board of Trade in a recent Report 
take an unusually decided tone on this point. As 
the Tinus remarks ; ‘ They not only constantly reler 
to continuous brakes as the great railAvaj'' Avant 
of the day, but: they also lay doAAm, for the first 
time, the qualities which a continuous brake ought 
to possess. The chief of these are instantaneous 
action when applied either hy driver or guard, 
automatic action, regular use in daily work, and 
uniformity upon different lines, so that Avhen 
vehicles from one line arc coimected with the 
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■Lrains of another the same brake-power may be 
available for both.’ We are farther informed that 
the Board have sent eircnlar to the railway 
companies with intimation tliat the sooner the 
requirements implied in the foregoing description 
are put into practice the better will it bo for all 
concerned. There is common-sense in this it 
will 1)6 read with satisfaction by all who travel by 
railway. 


where the average annual rainfall is only twelve 
to thirteen inches, and sometimes nil for a whole 
year,’ Clearly there is more scope than Avas 
t^honght for settlers who like ‘bracing weather.’ 
In disoni3.sing the observations, Mr Bussell is of 
opinion that a periodicity, or a tendency to cycles 
of phenomena, is discoverable. 

How to prevent famine, will be for some time to 
come a very serious que.stion in India ; and while 
charity seeks to palliate the miserj’-, science is 
trying to discover the laws of the rainMl, and 
to devise means of storing large supplies of water 
against seasons of drought. Examples are not 
wanting. More than a thousand years ago one of 
the kings of Ceylon erected a tank, ICanthalai, on a 
scale so enormous, that Avere it to be built noAv 
it would cost a million sterling. This tank is to he 
repaired and made available for irrigation. In 
another district the tank of Ivalowewa AAms twelve 
miles long and thirty miles in circumference, 
inclosed by embankments sixty feet in height, 

, and was kept full by two rivers Avhich floAved into 
it from the hills.. In the district of Manaar the 
Giant’s tank offers a further resource, and makes 
us aware of the pains taken by the natives to 
secure a sufficient water-supply in former ages. If 
India has not tanks enough for her wants, they 
must be built, for periodical famines are an oppiro- 
brinm to Christian civilisation. 

As regards Ceylon, we learn from an address 
delivered by Sir VY. H. Gregory, the governor, that 
great improvements have been made in that fertile 
island : jungle and SAvamp haAm been converted 
into rice-fields or lakes : in Kandy there is a 
i constant Avater-supply : fountains are set up in the 
villages : laivs are in force for preservation of the 
fore.st.s, of the deer, buffalo, and elephant : the 
pearl-oyster, after some years’ disappearance, has 
returned to the shores : a breakwater is in course 
of building which Avill convert the open roadstead 
of Goiomho into a safe harbour, accessible to large 
ships at all seasons, and it is thought that in time 
Ceylon will become the great free port of the 
East, 

Pitury Is a stimulant said to be of marvellous 
poAver, and known to be used by the aborigines 
of Central Australia; but its origin has hitherto 
remained undiscovered. Last February, hoAvever, 
after vainly endeavouring for many years to obtain 
a specimen of the plant, Baron Ferdinand von 
Miiller, Director of the Botanical Gardens at Mel- 
bourne, succeeded in getting some leaves; and after 
careful microscopic e.xamiuation, he has sheAvn that 
they are derived from the Duboisia Hopwoodw, which 
he described in 1861. This bush extends from 
the Darling River and Barcoo to West Australia, 
through desert scrubs, but is of exceedingly sparse 
occurrence anywhere. In fixing the origin of the 
pitury, a wide field for further inquiry is opened 
up, inasmuch as a second species of JJuhoiaia 
extends in the forest-lands from the neighbour- 
hood of Sydney to near Cape York, and has also 
been traced in New Caledonia, and more recently 
in New Guinea. In all probability the latter 
shares the properties of the former, as Baron von 
Muller finds that they both have the same burning- 
acrid taste, The natives of Central Australia 
I chew the leaves of the pituiy, just as the Peruvians 
I and Chilians masticate those of the coca, to invi- 
j gorate themselAires during their long foot-journeys 
I through the deserts. Baron von Muller is not 


Mr Edwin ChadAvick, a veteran among sanitary 
reformers, read papers on Cleanliness and Health 
and on ‘House Accommodation,’ which deserve 
Avide diffusion and careful consideration. But it 
may be said of these, as well as of many other 
topics brought forward for discussion, that ‘it is 
better to be in possession of a few important 
jiriuciples than a host of facts ; then reflection and 
reason have elbow-room, and are not hampered 
and brought to a dead-lock, by cramming a disor-' 
ganised mass of knowledge into the brain.’ 

Mr H. 0. Bussell, government astronomer for 
NeAV South, Wales, has published a descriptive, 
historical, and tabular account of the climate of 
that colony in an octavo volume of more than 
tAVo hundred pages, with a map and diagrams. 
Although the colony is not yet a hundred years 
old, Mr Russell has been unable to fill np the gaps 
aaLIcIi unfortunately exist in the record of its winds 
! and .weather ; but his book is interesting and valu- 
able nevertheless. He discusses the Avhole range 
of meteorological phenomena ; he tells u.s about 
the hot Avinds and AAdiere they come from ; about 
thunder and hail-storms ; about lakes, floods, and 
tides ; about droughts ; about the rains, and wdiy they ; 
AAiry ; and about the great SAvarras of moths which ' 
at times come in clouds and infest miles of country. 
In his description of the physical characteristics 
of New Snutli W ales, he gives particulars Avdiich 
Avill be quite neAV and perhaps surprising to many 
readers, ‘Within the colony,’ he says, ‘may be 
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certain ix'lietliex' 1lie aborigines of all districts in 
•wlucli tbe pitury grows are really aware of its 
stinnilating power"; but those living near ^ tbe 
Barcoo travel many days’ journey to obtain this, to 
thejn, juncious foliage, which they always carry 
about with them, broken into small fragments and 
tied up in little bags. The blacks use the pitury 
to excite their courage in warfare, and a large do.se 
has the effect of infuriating them. It is by no 
means improbable that experiments may shew that 
by this discovery a new and perhaps important 
medicinal plant has been gained. 

A STEAEGE PAIE. 

About lialf-way between Martinsville and Liberty 
Corner, Perm.s3ivauia, hidden from inguisitive eyes 
by tall trees and dense-growing shrubs, stands a 
neatly built house of ancient date; the home of 
a pair of lovers of a q^uict life, who, the world 
I forgetting, by the world forgot, have dwelt there 
in a semi-hermit way for nigh upon forty years. 

Samuel and Joseph Pooley, brothers in mind as 
well as in blood, claim kindred on their mother’s 
side with one of England’s wealthiest nobles, and 
boast direct descent paternally from a follower of 
the Eorman, who settled in Kent. In 1838 they 
.set ixp in business together in New York ; and in 
the same year Samuel, the elder of the two, 
coming over to England, fell in love with a beau- 
tiful girl, and wooed and won her ; at least it was 
settled that she should become Mrs Pooley so soon 
as the success of the New York establishment was 
assured, A second visit to the old counti;y in 
1834 proved lc.ss happy in result. Samuel was 
not prepared to take a bride home with him ; 
and tired of living upon hope deferred, the lady 
declared off ; and not very long afterwards put the 
reneival of the engagement beyond possibility by 
marrying a readier suitor. 

From that time Samuel Pooley became, another 
man. The brisk man of business, the ardent 
politician, the lively com]3aiuon, lost all liking for 
society, politics, and trade. His brother sympa- 
thised with his altered mood ; and when, a few 
years later, a legacy fell to them, they resolved to 
retire far from the busy city and its restless 
crowd, and live as men whom man delighted not, 
nor women either. 

Pour thousand dollars made the Pennsylvanian 
homestead and its hundred and five acres their 
own ; and there they have abided ever since, never, 
except when necessity compelled, finding their 
way even so far as the neighbouring village. 
Twenty years ago a sister-iu-law spent a day or two 
at the farm ; but from that time to this no woman’s 
foot has crossed its threshold, A New York 
reporter describes Josepdi Pooley as a ruddy- 
complexioned merry man, with large round wide- 
open eyes, a long pointed white heard, and 
snow-white locks bristling up nearly three inches 
from his scalp. Samuel, better known as ‘the 
.Squire,’ is seventy-three years old— -two years older 
tlmn his brother, and not so stoutly built. He 
sports a short tuft of iron-gray heard, jutting out 
abruptly between his chin and throat. 

As the inquisitive caller came upon the pair 
enjoying the cool evening air in the garden, the 
raggedness of their raiment struck him as something 
simply perfect. Joseph was arrayed in a woollen 
shirt (or rather enough of one to suggest what it once 


had been), a considerable ]3ortion of a jiiekcl, and a 
very fair repre,sentatiou of the leading features of a 
piair of pantaloons ; a pair of stout shoes and .a 
gray felt hat of no particular shape completing his 
costume. As to the Squire’s outfit, the facilities for 
ventilation were even greater than ; those enjoyed 
by his brother, Ilis skin gleamed through 'iuVui- 
merahle rips and rents, to the great convenience of 
the mosquitoes, which he did not .seeni Ao notice ; 
and his black felt-hat was a more antique effort 
of the hatter’s art than the gray one dceldug 
Joseph’s head, 

; ‘It is nnjust to say of them,’ -writes the note- 
, taking visitor, ‘ as some do say, that tliey have not , 

I wmshed their faces oinhands. -for ten years ; they k 
r wash themselves whenffhey feel like _doiiig it. But 
seeing them, one would not find it ditlicnlt to 
believe that they had nbt felt like it for five year.=!. 

At - ah events, this does not seem to be their year . 
for ablutions,’ 

The consumption of water at the hermitage is 
not calculated to cause a scarcity of that article. 
‘On the table were standing a number of dishes 
of coarse yellow and blue and white delf, which 
had evidently just been used for sup]icr. They 
always stand 'there, aud they always have evidently 
Just been used. IJish-washing is looked upon as a 
superfluous frivolity and waste of exertion. If 
' perchance a sudden freak takes one of the hermit.s, 

I ju.st as he is sitting down to eat, that he would 
like to put on a little extra stylo, he W'ipe.s his plate 
ivith a bunch of grass or a piece of papei’. But 
they are meu of settled habits and seldom have 
freaks.’ These Pennsylvanian discijiles of Zimmer- 
man w'ould be at home among the dirt-loving 
Eastern Christians, w’bose domestic arrangements 
lately wrung from a special corresiiondent the 
declaration, that he would rather dine off a Turkish 
floor than a Bulgarian plate. 

Like recluses in general, the Poolny.s .seem to he 
physically none the worse for eonteiuning cleanli- 
ness, being troubled with fewer infirmities than 
most men at their time of life ; wiiile, unlike the 
common run of solitarians, they luive kept their 
mental faculties in working order by the constant 
use of a first-rate collection of books, their lilirary 
counting upi eight hundred volumes. Neither 
miserly by nature, nor cumpellod to be so by. 
poverty, they are by no means anchorites ; and if 
they do go raggedly clad, it is not from economical 
motives, but because they .are comfortable in tbeur 
tatters, and have no reason to study appearances, 
since those who know tiiom care not how they are 
dressed ; and for the opinion of those who do not 
know them they care nothing. 

Said Joseph to the New Yorker ; ‘ It may seem 
strange to you that wn should exile ourselves in 
this way from the life of the big town, tifter such a 
busy life as ours used to be ; lint I assure yon wo 
see enough of life to content us here. Tlie'lile of 
tbe birds, tlie bees, the waving branches over our 
heads, the llo-ivers blooming about us, and tbe grass 
beneath our feet — all these fill our luiarhs wifh 
a quiet content; and here w'e are truly happy.’ 

It is something to know that two meu in the 
world have succeeded in attaining this degrt:e 
of contentment, though not quite to he generally 
admired. 
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THE GAELIC NUISANCE. 

I It is not a Ter}”- creditable fact that after centuries 
of national consolidation, there should be com- 
munities within the British Islands who use 
different vernacular tongues and are ignorant of 
English. In other words, there arc large numbers 
of persons who cannot in ordinary circumstances 
be directly communicated with. They can neither 
send nor intelligibly receive letters through the 
post-office. Summoned as witnesses on civil or 
criminal trials, they are in the position of foreigners, 
and stand in need of interpreters. Cut off from 
^ English books and newspapers, a correct know- 
ledge of history, of science and art, and of pass- 
ing events is scarcely possible. They neces.sarny 
vegetate amidst vague legends and superstitions. 
Theirs is a life of stagnation and impoverish- 
ment, in the spot where they were born ; for 
anything like voluntary emigration to improve 
circumstances is only exceptional. And all this 
has been complacently tolerated, if not pampered, 
for hundreds of years by a nation full of enter- 
prise, and which, with no injustice, aspires to be 
in the front rank of general civilisation. 

We are quite aware that miicli the same thing ; 
can be said of most of the continental nations. All | 
rare a little behind in this respect. The ancient ; 
Breton language survives in Erance, as does the 
Basque iu Spain. Switzerland, Gornuiuy, and 
Russia are respectively a juinhle of spoken tongues. 
In Holland and Belgium, wo have the Dutch, 

I Erench, Eleiuish, and Walloon. To acconimo- 
! date the inhabitants of Brussels, the names of the 
I .streets are stuck up in two languages. These con- 
tinental diversities do not greatly surprise us. In 
I ■ frequent wars, revolutions, conquests, annexations, 
along with want of means, and a host of inveterate 
prejudices to be encountered, we liavo an exj)lana- 
tion of the strange mixture of langiiage.s and 
dialects which still prevails iu continental Europe. 

The case is somewhat difibreiit in the United 
Ivingdoni, wliere everything but old jn'eludices 
■would seem to 'tVivour a uniform native language 
Avbich all can use and understand. Yet, as we 


have said, there exist conununities who are still 
less or more ignorant of English. Centuries have 
rolled on, and notwithstanding all appliances, 
groups of people are yet found speaking a language 
which was common a thousand years ago, hut now 
occupies au obscure and fragmentary position. We 
do not say that matters have not been advancing 
towards uniformity. Little by little, outlying com- 
munities have been satisfactorily Anglicised, not by 
anything like legal compulsion, but by what might 
be termed a natural process of assimilation. We 
may speak of two important cases. In the Shet- 
land and Orkney Islands the Norwegian language 
existed imtil within the last two centuries. It is 
now totally gone, and the vernacular is a pure 
English; vastly to the advantage of the natives, 
who besides being open to common civilising 
influences, are prepared for pushing their fortunes 
in any part of the British dominions’; some of 
them indeed making no mean figure in current 
literature. The other case is that of Galloway, a 
district embracing two counties in the south-west 
of Scotlaml, where the Gaelic prevailed longest 
in any part of the Lowlands, ‘ The wild Scots of 
Galloway ’ was once a well-known phrase. It has 
passed away along with the Gaelic speech. The 
Gallowegians — abounding in men of genius — are 
now a lively and xwosperous Englisb-speaking and 
English- writing people. Eor them the change has 
been a very happy one. 

With a knowledge of these two instances of 
social improvement, there is the more reason to 
regret the protracted existence of non-English 
speaking races. No one •will say that any good has 
come of the eonliuued prevalence of Erse, the old 
Irish tongue ; nor of Manx in the Isle of Man ; nor 
of Welsh, though that, as regards literature, is 
considerably ahead of any branch of the once uni- 
versal 'Celtic tongue. Considering Avhat spirit is 
demonstrated in the way of books, newspapers, 
and otherwise, Welsh rises to a comparatively 
prominent position ; but there always remains the 
unpleasa'ut reflection, that interesting as the Welsh 
tongue may be, it distinctly mars national unity, 
and must be a drawback on those adhering to it 
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alone, and reared in ignorance of Englisk To sion of English, Apart from social intorcommnni- 
tliis cause- is doubtless attributable the lingering cation, there may be a dithcnlty in substituting 
of many rvliiiusical superstitions in the rrinci- English for Gaelic. Teaclihig^ to read_ Englisli 
pality. alone in Gaelic-speaking di,stri(jts is said to be 

Should any one desire to see what mischiefs are of little use. The pupils learn to pronounce the 
effected by adherence to a language long since out words without attaching any meaning to them, 
of date, be should visit some parts of the High- Impressed with this awkward conKe(jiieuce, tin-: 
lands and the Western Islands of Scotland, where, Society for the support of iJaelic scJiooIk, whicli 
by a well-meant hut mistaken policy, Gaelic is' has been in existence upwanln ol seventy yciirn, 
still perseveringly maintained. Some years since, suggests that the best way to promote a knowledge; 
it wuts our fortune to pay a visit to Barra, one of of and taste for English is to begin by teaching 
the Outer Hebrides; and the feeling which rose in pupils to read Gaelic. ‘The peo])le,Mt is repre- 
our mind rvas that what we hehedd was a specimen sented, ‘ having once got a taste for loarnhig, 
of Scotland as it existed in the sixth century, are not satisfied -with their children being able to 
•when St Columba spread a knowledge of Chris- read Gaelic ; a number of them pay the teaclier 
tianity in the western Caledonian regions. We for instructing them also in reading EngIi^h and 
seemed to step back twelve hundred years. It writing at extra hours.’ There may he some truth 
was a marvellous kind of look into anticinity. In in this view of the matter ; hut unfortunately we 
their language, in their rude dwelling.s of stone are confronted with the greater truth, tliat con- 
and turf, in their religions forms, and in their siderahie numbers in the Highlands and Islands 
dress, the people belonged to a far-hack age. Their still speak Gaelic, and are ignorant of English to 
existence was an anachronism. And the curious any useful jturpose. 

thing wns to hnd this condition of ufikirs within If it be absolutely neee.s.3ary that schoolmasLnr& 
four-and-twentj'' hours of Gla.sgow, witli its enter- must begin, by teaching to road the Gaelic, they 
prise and prodigiously bu.sy papulation. We have ought not to end there, hut proceed to offer, liy a 
seen the Micmacs living in a way little better than close translation, the rcipiisite knowledge of Eng- 
dogs in the wilds of ITova Scotia, hut one is not lish. There are surely teachers q^rralilied to make 
greatly astonished to see Indians dwelling in a Gaelic-speaking children understand the meaning 
state of primitive wretchednefss. The sentiment of of English words. The trouble to he taken may 
wonder is raised on. finding natives within the be considerable, but there are few things either 
British Islands still living as their ancestors did great or good which can be effected without trouble, 
at a time coeval with Yortigorn and the Saxon We cannot doubt that Highland sohool-boarda 
■Heptarchy, There they are, for anything we can might find a way to make pupils understand 
see, unimprovable. Speaking Gaelic and nothing English provided they have the will to do so. 
else, they, in their dismal isolation, are left be- Indifference and the grudging of cxpon.se perluaps' 
hind in all ordinary means of advancement. Who lie quite as much at the root of the diiilculty aa 
has not heard of the institutions plausibly and traditional prejudice. It is open to coiijecturo 
benevolently set on foot to enlighten the abori- that, but for undue fostering, Gaelic wonb.l stand 
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soil, we live alongside a people rich, ia every gift 
of nature, possessing every advantage that can 
insure worldly prosperity. We are debarred from 
all the stores of wisdom locked up in the English 
language. Thus heavily weighted, we cannot hope . 
to rival our neighbours’ wealth, but we can wish 
and strive to make the best of our opportunities. 
We intend to win our way if industry and thrift 
can do it. Wo can endeavour to improve onr 
inlei tile soil, to attract capital to our agriculture, 
to establish better communication with the rest of 
the world. Proud as we are of the mountain and 
the glen, we know that we cannot live by scenic i 
beauty alone. We are tired too of kilted glory, 
and of dressing and acting up to Cockney sentiment 
about the savage Celt. We wish to recognise and 
study the con(iitions of existence, the methods of 
.supporting life and securing comfort. And to do 
all thi.s, if our much-loved language has become 
an impediment rather than a gain, why, let it go. 
We shall remain good Highlanders regardless of j 
any particular mode of speech. At a time when 
the first whifsperings of pro.sperity are beginning to 
reach ns, when steamers deeper and deeper laden 
ply to every corner of the west, when the comple- 
tion of a railway will soon make Oban a great 
commercial centre, when comforts hitherto un- 
dreamt of are everywhere obtainable — is it right 
at such a time of promise to intensify onr disad- 
vantages and to make our backwardness more 
backward still?’ Shrewd remarks these, well 
worth taking to heart. 

It cannot be ascertained from any official Reports 
what is the exact number of persons — men, women, 
and children — whose language is wholly confined 
to Gaelic. In the second Report of the Education 
Commission published in 1887, it is 'said to’ be 
‘probable that the population of the parishes 
within which Gaelic continues to be the only 
language which is understood by the majority of 
the people cannot exceed a hnndred and fifty 
thousand ; these being chiefly the parishes of the 
Hebrides, which are wholly insular, and the main- 
land parishes of the west coast of the counties 
of Sutherland, Ross, Inverness, and Argyle.’ It 
is belieyed that since 18C7, the number whose 
speech is limited to Gaelic has diminished through 
various influences, among which commercial inter- ' 
coirrse by means of steam-vessels and otherwise ' 
has been conspicuous. We should almost aver ' 
that Hutcheson’s magnificent fleet of steam-vessels, 
whether devoted to the carrying of goods or 
passengers, had done more to introduce a know- 
ledge of English, along with conditions of pros- 
perity, into the Hebrides than any other ap- 
pliance whatsoever. In the remoter or lesser 
islands which are little visited by strangers, there 
is a corresponding backwardness, Barra we have 
already spoken of as still in a singularly priiui- 
■tive condition. At Coll, Tyree, and some other 
islands, the knowledge of English is also un- 
haj)pily deficient. In comparatively recent times, 
a great change in proprietorship has come over 
these islands. The old families— such as the 
Macneils and^ Macleans — have mostly disappeared, 
mid new landlord, s with the means and desire to 
improve the condition of the soil and the popula- 
tion, find themselves obstructed by the difficulty 
of holding any _ intelligent intercourse with the 
natives. TJie disadvantage is 'mutual, for on all 
hands the Gaelic-speaking inhabitants are unable 


to make their wants and feelings .known to those ! 
who wish to be their friends, A melancholy, case of '[ 
a rigid adherence to Gaelic, is that of the extremely j 
remote island of St Hilda. Here, as was described I 
a few months ago by Mr J, Sands in our pages’, the I 
natives speak Gaelic and nothing else ; in Gaelic i 
they are preached to by a minister originally | 
from the mainland ; he and his wife being the 
only individuals who know English. O.C course 
the natives can hold no epistolary correspondence 
with the exterior world, on whose sympathy they 
are forced to rely. A present of English ’ boulcs 
would be valueless, for they could not read them. 
They could not emigrate unless accompanied by ■ 
an interpreter, much after the manner of a party 
of travellers in the East under the guidance of a 
dragoman. We ask, Is that a position in which 
any of Her Majesty’s, subjects should continue to 
be placed through the cflect of custom or preju- 
dice? Such an alilicting condition of affairs is j 
little better than a national disgrace. : 

It ia hard to run counter to long-cherished and ' 
in the main amiable feelings. It is hard to find ! 
fairlt with persons and institutions whose motives ^ 
in encouraging Gaelic have been , alike pious and 
benevolent. But circumstances oblige us to be ■ 
candid in a matter so momentous to’ public wel- 
fare. The Gaelic language may be as copious and 
energetic as the Greek ; it may be not less suitable 
for poetry than the Italian ; it has strong arche- 
ological claims as a relic of the tongue which in its 
vanou,s forms was at one time spoken all over the • 
British Islands, if not over all Europe ; but it has 
survived its usefnluess, and is out of place as a 
vernacular. In short, looking to _the_ wants of 
modern society, and seeing the mischief it pro- i 
duces, we are-Thowever hateful the term — ^war- 
ranted in characterisiisig Gaelic as a nuisass’CE, 
which every one should aid in removing with 
all reasonable speed. w. c. 


EROM DAWN TO SUNSET. 

Br ‘ AmsTEE Grajme.’ 

IN THKEB TAKTS. — BARi; IL 
CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

No one but Mistress Margaret and Marjory 
knew that Deborah and Kingston Fleming were 
betrothed. Meantime Deborah, with her love- 
secret folded like a flower within her heart, de- 
voted herself to her father, and Kingston remained 
with them. But Deborah’s presence was required 
at Lincohr ; the tenantry were anxious to welcome 
the new mistress; and like a dutiful daughter, 
fondly hoping that the change woukl restore her 
father, .she determined, by Kingston’s advice, to 
go there at once, and to leave Euderby to undergo 
thorough repair. So they left the dear old place. 
‘What will happen,’ thought Deborah Fleming, 

‘ ere I sec Enderby again ? ’ Mistresss Margaret 
■would not leave Enderby, for certain private and 
sufllcient i-easous of her own ; so she pleaded to 
be left behind. She was in daily expectation of 
■ receiving a secret summons to follow her husband, 
and her heart clung to her old father and the old 
place. 

They arrived at Lincoln Ca.stle in the late 
summer gloaming. Groups of solemn ceclar.s were 
just visible, and the little melancholy bats Avere 
flitting round like spirits ; the grand old ivied 
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keep loomed darkly before them ; and beyond, 
trader a glimmering arcluvay, wSre lights and 
tignres. Deborah shuddered ; she knew not whether 
io weep or pray, as she laid her head on lier 
father’s shoulder, and thought of herself entering 
i in triumph as Adam Sinclair’s bride. She felt 
i a traitor, taking Kingston 'there, her lover, her 
I betrothed, even though he was going away that 
night ; and the grim presence of Adam Sinclair 
pervaded all the place. The same in the gorgeous 
rooms, gloomy though full of brilliant lights. 
Gn one side walked her tall kinsman-lover, and on 
the other stalked the spectre of Adam Sinclair. 
Deborah shivered, and clung to Kingston’s arm. 
i She went out with Mm under the stars to hid him 
good-bye. Two tall cedars met overhead, and the 
night-wind just sighed amongst their branches ; 

I the night-flowers were exhaling their fragrant 
! : odours. 

I ‘ Deb,’ whispered Kingston, ‘ I have half a mind 
to leave thee, love ! Men of rank and position 
I would dock to ■woo my beautiful one. Thou’rt 
I very jmung. Wait ; and let me come and know thy 
I mind hereafter. JKaii, Dob. I speak no jest. Wort 
i thou poor, I would make thee wed me* now^ ; but 
; love~as tliou art— -I cannot. Wait, Deb ; and I will ' 
exact no promise from thee.’ | 

‘Thou never didst Miow me, King, and never' 
will ! My love was quick to come, but it was and 
ever will he changeless, Dear, I have seen many 
■ men ; and more than thou wott’st of have made love 
, to me. But what are they all to thee 'I From cldld- 
j hoodj thou hast been my love ; I feel no shame to 
^ j tell it thee. And wilt thou, for my poor fortune, 

! leave me 2 Why, thou dost tempt me to fling it 
; all away as dross, rather than lose thy love. King, 

: if thou leavest me, I shall ch'e ! For old kin’s sake, 

I thou coiildst not ! Eemember that we are kin 
, ' near and dear ! Thy father and mine were boys 
' at Euderby, and played in the .same old haunts ; , 
! companions near and dear. Ah well, King as thou 1 
; lovest me, promise soon to come hack ! ’ 

I He took her face between his hands and hesi- 
j tated. Perilously dear was she to him ; but oh ! 
j that golden casket in which his jewel lay— -he 
I hatedlt ! Kingston Fleming was proud where he i 
loved. . 

‘ If thou wilt not promise,’ said Deborah, ‘ thou 
shalt not go ! I shall do the wooing !— Oh, I am 
too hold ! But luy heart saith thou lovest me. 
Then fling this pride aivay. King, darling, do not 
break my heart ! ’ 

lie was vanquished. Vows, caresses, sighs, and 
the lovers parted. 


I PAET HI— ]NIGHT. 

CHAriER THE FIRST. 

The young and beautiful Lady of Lincoln won 
■all hearts ; not that she visited any but the poor in 
'-those days ; but the fame of her beauty and sweet- 
iie'-o spread abroad even so ; and the ‘ Eose of 
Eiu’-il'y.’ though not to be seen, was known to be 
bnvhieomg the stern old castle. The tall gaunt 
mther and the beautiful girl lived in utter seclu- 
Bien, i--ccpt vli.-w amongst the poor— always 
tog.-th(.T. htiangcLy enough, he never tried 
to w^den She never had nim left alone day 
or nigarj'.’tet he never seemed happy save with 
Deborah. rJAnd still' she, watched, for and prayed 

- — 


for a change in him. She talked to him, waited 
on him, sang to Mm from morning till night. Out 
in. the broad sunny court tliat Jay Let ween the 
door and tlie entrance-gate.‘^, Deborah and lier 
father, and often old Maijoiy with them, would 
sit and look up the long grass avenue that st re I, died 
far away, a \ista of giant trees, ever twilight, 
where the antlered deer would trot past, to seek 
fresh shade .and pasturage, and where the ihr-away 
murmur of country life, the lowing of cows, tlie 
tinkle of a sheep-hell, the hark, of a dogv tlie 
shout of a hoy, or the cries of claldren at phi}'', 
would be wafted to them musically. 

One morning, left alone, Sir Vincent said to his 
child : ‘ Where are wo, Deh 2 ’ 

Often he had asked the same rpicstioii before ; 
and she answered as before ; ‘ At Lincoln Castle, 
father,’ 

But he went on : ‘ Who lives here 2 ’ 

‘Von and I, father, and I hope Chari Jo soon. 
Adam Sinclair gave us this place. Wasn’t it good 
ofhim2’ 

‘ Adam Sinclair 2 ’ He looked bewildered, and 
shook his head. ‘I know naught of him, Deb. 
Deb, little Deb, I was thinking of Xvate Shaw. I 
saw her yesterday,’ 

‘ Who was she, father, dear 2 ’ 

He stared at her. ‘ Why,' your mother ! ’ 

Her heart flutteml. ‘My mother! And did 
you see her ye.sterday 2 ’ 

‘ Ay ; she W'a-s walking under the trees yonder. 
But she looked ill, sadly ill ; her hair was as white 
as mine. She gave me such a look ! * 

Deborah went and kneeled by her father, and 
put her arms around him. ‘ Poor sweet father ! 
Thi.s could not be. fl’Iiou knowest my mother died 
long, long ago. And was her name Kate Shaw, 
fatlier ? ’ 

‘Ay;’ and ho smiled. Wr.apt and iutout, bis 
eyes .seemed gazing far through and away. ‘ She 
was Kate Shaw, Deb ; a gip.sy las.s, and, beautiful 
as the dawn. Ko one like tier ! Bueli eyes, such 
feet, such grace ! Sweet ,Kato ! sweet Kate !’ 

Deborah knew that her mother’s name had been 
.Kate. She marvelled, treiuhled. 

‘I walked with lier yesterday, Deh ; didn’t 12 
Ves; luider the troe.s at Euderby; and I found slie 
loved me. Little witch ! She was Imrd, hard to 
win ; so coy, so whimsical ! She had a gipsy lover 
too. I made short work of him’ 

‘ Didst shoot him, father 2 ’ 

Sir Vincent laughed aloud, then feigned to look 
greatly scandalised amid his mirth. ‘ Shoot him 2 
Fie, fie, Deb ! Ask me not wjiat I did, child. Why, 
one day she cared for him, the next for me. I couiil 
not stand it, A Fleming too ! Tl)e Fleiuings 
woo maidens honourably. ’Fore heaven, I made 
Kate my Lady Fleming— my sweet little wile 
Kate 1 But I let her go no more to the camp. 
Sometimes I think she pines. She talks some- 
times about her mother, in her dreams— (hat old 
hag! My wife must give up all, and cleave to 
me. Kate, Kate ! dear love ! ’ Then lie said no 
more, nor did Deborah ; hut she marvelled- at 
what she had heard, and -what could have recalled 
her mother so vividly. 

It happened one afternoon a few days after 
this and their arrival at Lincoln, Dame Marjory 
entered with a pale face. ‘ j\J'y Lady Deb, there ’s 
a poor woman round there at the gates wantin’ to 
' see thee ; she is very ill. She lies there ; ’tis like 
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slie's clviu’; so Master Ooloman thinks. She can’t — Ms m.-other' -vvas Irish, an’ he knew it. 
he moved away.’ j boy | ^ \ ^ 

‘ I Avill come,’ cried Deborah. ‘ Send Coleman ’ 
to father. I will speak to her.’ Beantiful, piti- 
ful, Deborah appeared in her long black robes to 
the vision of the dying "woman, bending down 
to her. She was an oid, old woman, with Avild 
and wintry hair; death in her face, but life in the dy ^ 
her great burning eyes, and tho.se were fixed on Avanderer away* 

DebtWu. Deborah .started back. It Avas the gipsy ’ 

A hundred doubts and certainties rushed surgiim 
to her brain. The gipsy beckoned her nearer. 

‘ Speak to her,’ Avhispored old Marjory emphati- 


D eborah laid her white haud bir the old brown 
trembling hand, and smiled. She watched to see 
again and again a strange look of Charlie in that 
faded face and those large and wistful eyes. A great 
ueAV-born love Avas flooding Deborah’s heart for 
” ring vagrant. But death Avas taking the 

■ 0 Jesus, let me come 1 ’ Deborah ! 
heard her say again. j 

The fire died out ; the "flame sank low ; the '| 
embers of life just smouldered, nothing more, ... 

^ I The' fre.sh wind blew in Arahi on. the wild gipsy : 
And then Marjory, standing face. She was gone, 

Avaved the other servants Scarcely had Katharine ShaAv been laid in her 
grave Avhen Sir Vincent Bleining became very ill — 
so ill, that Deborah despatched a letter post-haSte 
Ifoi^ to hfistress Margaret Heming, begging her to V 
1 , not make knoAVu the fact to Charlie at once, B"iit 
[have Mistress Fleming had started for Dublin; and this 
Bhe cast is how it befell. One morning a letter came to her. 
s she was She often received such ; but this one had cost her 
3ther. I a laugh and a cry of joy. Just as she Avas in the 
fcs turned perusal, old Jordan entered, and stared in wonder- ' 
ur grand ment at the glorious happiness of her face. ‘ Why, 
my maid,’ he said, ‘what hast got there? It’s 
i like a naught but paper, is it ?’ 

1 , ‘ is this ‘ No, dad ; hut something writ upon it. Father/ 
she said, and rose and slid the beautiful arm around, 
his neck, ‘ haven’t I been a good daughter to thee ? 
Proud and j)ursed up Avith mine own conceit, 
the lads o’ the village have always called me. 
But, father, “ Mistress Dinnage ” has been a good : 
daughter unto thee ?’ 

‘ Ay, ay, lass, thou hast ! "^hat wouldst he ' 

What ails thee uoav, Mistress ? ’ 

‘ Why, I come to ask thy blessing on me. Don’t 
look scared, father ; no shame Avill ever fall on thee 
through Mistress Dinnage, But I Avill out with it, 
for I can never beat about the bush. Father, I 
am Charles Fleming’s laAvful wife 1 ’ 

Jordan seized his child by the shoulders, and 
LL _’-,l grotesque visage greAA"" dignified and ter- 
ribly stern in its earnestness as he almost shrieked : ^ 
a dog. An’, ah I ‘ Not — not unbeknown to the Master — an’ Mistress 
I Deborah V 

‘Unbeknown that Ave are wedded, but .not that 
Ave love, father. Mistress Deborah has known and 
wished it long ; and Sir Vincent— he has seen us 
twice together, lather, Avhen Ave Avere walking 
secretly, an’ has smiled on us. Mistress Deborah; 
has heard him say a hundred times that he Avould : 
fain, if he had Avealth, have for his daughter-in- 
laAV an “ honest poor man’s child.” So father, dear 
father, ye must not be angered.’ 

‘Child, child ! thou’st done "u'rong iii keepin’ it , 
hid. Married'? What— mcm'fec? f Honestly ?’, 

‘Ay,’ AA'as 'the proud qnsAA'et’,. ‘ Charies Fleming 
and Margaret Dimtage Aveiit to Daxford , Church, 
and AA'ere A\md I we came out man and Avife, Ask 
Master Eawdon. Father, he ’s in Ireland ; but it ’s : j 
kept secret from all but Mistress peborah. He’s 
■ " ■ soldiering, father ; and in this letter lie asks 
me to go. Father, I am his wife ! ’ 

‘Ay, sell’ J'orikm’s dcmgMer, Meg,’ said the old 
man brokenly, ‘ I ’in a’ most dazed. And thou ’rt 
goin’ to leave the old man alone— alone ! ’ 

‘Only for a little time, father — a little, little 
jrand- | time; for soon Charlie, Avhen all the trouble ’s over, 
will come home to Enderby. It’s all arranged 
between Lady Deb and me. A fine, home-coinin’ 


Deborali kneeled and bent lier ear to the dyinj 
Avoman’s lips. ‘ Girl,’ said the Mnt voice, 
give and forget ! .Let me die like 
like a dog. I am thy mother’s 
been round day an’ night to se 
me ofl— Kate ShaAV, thy mother, 
my Lady Fleming, she forgot 1: 
was the dirt under her feet. T 
me off, Mistress. But take im 


them bear the dying wmman in and lay her on a 
bed. And then Deborah, Avith Marjory on the 
other side, sat down beside ber. She seemed 
almost gone ; the breath came labouring. But the ^ , „ 

breeze that swept in at the open Avindows seemed | cornin’ at ? 
to revive her. It blew on the long white locks 
straggling across the brow ; on those glazing eyes, 
so dark, sunken, piteous — eyes that burned up 
again, and sought .Deborah’s face as the enibefo of 
a dying fire flicker up and throw into the room 
an unexpected light. 

‘ My girl,’ she said, ‘ if Kate had been like thee ! [ his old 
Hark ! I hated, an’ yet I alAvays loved thee 
r/ioM ’dst ne’er ha’ treated me lilc 
me ! I loved her like my soul ! ’ 

‘ Grandmother,’ ansAvered Deborah sweetly and 
Avith a clear -atterance, that pierced to the dying 
ears, ‘ my mother loved you. Only the other day 
I heard that great as she Avas, she never forgot 
you, even in her dreams. Day and night she 
thought of you ; but her promise to her h"asband 
kept her from you, though she pined to see you 
once again. Oh, bo merciful then ! Forgive her ! 

You are going now to meet again. 0 forgive her ! 
that God may let ye meet in lieaA'-en ! ’ 

The great eyes stirred not from Deborah’s face. 

‘Shall 1 win to heaven, lass? Speak to mo o’ 
heaven.’ And Deborah described to her that 
beautiful place, that land glorious with promise 
and with bliss, that ‘ eye hath not seen, nor heart 
of man conceived,’ The dying gipsy listened 
Avith her soul in her eyes. Then said she, very | gone 
faintly : ‘ I am goin’, 0 Jesus, let me come ! 0 Kate 
— my Kate i ’ Then, Avitli Avonderful sudden life 
and tire ; ‘ Hi ! you, my lass ! \Yhere ’s the hoy ? 
the rogue — “Avild Charlie” they called him. 

Wliero 'she?’ 

‘ In Ireland, Gone to fight for the Irish, 
mother.’ 

She laughed exultantly, ‘ "Why, I tell thee why 
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it '11 1)e, an’ it pleaso tliee, Master Dinnage ! Father, 
I won’t go for long, dear. But o’ nights, thiukin’ 
o’ Charlie, T well nigh go distraught. There is 
danger, lather, as thou knotv’st ! Hundreds o’ 
men are slain. I must he there, I must go, dear ; 
hut I won’t he long.’ 

‘Go, gol’ muttered Jordan irefully. '’Thou’dst 
i alias the bit attveen thy teeth, Mistress Dinnage j 
so had thy poor dear mother. Go along ! I’ve 
no need o’ tiiee; yon hrave youug fellow hath. 
Thou ’it he killed next, girl, Idlled, ay, an’ wus 
than killed, at the hands o’ the wild Irish. 
But, go, go ! I don’t want thee here.’ 

Anger, pride, and sorrow struggled fiercely in the 
hrave old heart; but ‘Mistress Dinnage’ knew how 
to take him. ‘Father,’ she said, sorrowfully regard- 
ing him, with her head slightly on one side, and 
her hands playing nervously with her apron, in 
her earnest pleading, ‘ if thou wert newly wed, an’ 
.so parted from mother by land an’ sea — an’ she in 
trouble, needin’ thee sore — thou ’dst wade through 
fire an’ water, only to win to her. My heart is 
broke in twain ’tween thee hoth—one half is at 
home with thee, an’ the other gone to Charlie. 
Though I don’t speak or cry, my heart is wounded 
with eveiy.man that’s killed, an’ trouble wears me 
sore. Think of mother, my father 1 Think when 
thou wert first wed, what it would he for one 'to 
part thee — think o’ it, an’ hid me go ! ’ 

So M.istrcs3,Margar‘et won the day. 


OHE IHDIAH I’ETS. 

AMO^■a the many, many good things swept from ! 
India by tlie great Mutiny storm was the time- 
honoured order of Grills-^that is, officers under 
a 3 'ear ’3 service in the country. IDveiy regiment 
owned one or two memhens, and in large 
stations they were usually to be found by the 
half-dozen. The}'- were generally the life of the 
station, and in every -way were our pets. 

What would Mrs General and Mrs Brigadier have 
done ■without their grill's to patronise and make 
use of in various ways, such as filling up suddeu 
vacancies at their dinner-tables, or helping to fill 
their hall-rooms ? Griffs invariably started Indian 
life with the three animals which arc also in- 
cluded in the list of ‘our Indian jpets’ — namely 
the horse or Ins humble representative the pony, 
the dog, and the monkey. No griff considered 
his establishment complete without these three 
animals ; there, would be a general uniformity 
among the monkeys ; but a collection of griff 
horses, ponies, and dogs formed a rare aggregation 
of screws and curs of all sorts, sizes, and colours, 
Tliere is a peculiar charm about Indian life 
which is rarely seen at home, and that is the com- 
pactness and domesticity of each establishment. 
In each household the master, and if he is married, 
his wdfe and children, is in direct conttict with hia 
servants and his animals ; all are housed near him ; 
and the daily mowiing stroll leads Mm from tlio 
stables to the fanu-yard, then to the garden, and 
so home hy the tree beneath -vi'Mch the monkey 
is chained, the dogs being in -close attendance. 
The horses are brought up to be fed tinder their 
master’s eye, and generally receive a crust of bread, 
a biscuit, or a enupitee .(ah unleavened wheaten 
'calm like a paneake 5 -the ‘unleavened bread* of 
Bcripturels from his Abb his 'Wife’s hands ; the 
dogs have the free -run, of the htfase, and 'at 



their stated hours have their meals under some 
one’s eyes; while the farm-yard under the 
direct charge of the mistress, w'ho fusses about 
among the cows, looks after th(3 eggs and chickens, 
and makes over the victims selected for the table. 
Then on the march we are iu ntill closm- contact 
with our servants and aniunils ; for a few steps 
only separate us from all. Emerging from, the 
tent, a few paces to the rear bringAia^lo the 
cook’s dent, and behind , or beside it. is that 
belonging to the servants. Behiinl them are. our 
horses and dogs, the latter generally tied up 
during the day and loose at night. 

So it happens that in cantonments, : and more 
especially on"' the march, we are virtually monarchs 
of all ive survey ; and I well rememlmr that_ in 
the pleasant daju of my griftinage, on the occasion 
of my first march, I ”felt quito patriarchal as I 
sat in the teiit-door with all my earthly belong- 
ings around me ; the bearer (A^a^et) and the other 
servants attending to their various duties, my dear 
Qahoolee horse Tom dozing in the sunshine, my 
faithful setter Belle lying at my foot, and my 
monkeys Jacko and Moony busy with their owm 
affairs. 

And now to ‘ our Indian, pets and I purpose 
assiug some of mine in pleasant revioAV *, but in 
oing so I shall not record anything remarkable, 
or w'hat any kind observer of aniiuals and their 
habits cannot fully indorse. 

One of my first'pureliases was a horse ive called 
Tom, a gray, thorough1)red, thick-necked, and 
sturdy Oaboolee, for whom I paid ninety rupees 
(nine pounds) ; and right valuable did he turn 
out. I bought him in 1854, rode him from 
one end of the presidenej’’ to the other, through 
the Mutiny, and uj) to ISGG, when I pensioned 
him. In 1869 he was attacked hy black 
cancer, and at length I was .sorrowfully obliged 
to put an end to his existence, to save him 
from a cruel, lingering death. There was noth- 
ing about him e.xtorhaIly different from other 
thoroughbred Cabooleos ; but being made a great 
pot of, his mental abilities shone inore reiiiark- 
ahly, especially under daily observation. For 
instance, he had a strong sense of the comic. If 
I spoke to him ■w'hcn mounted, ho would turn his 
head as much as he could and look at me ; or he 
would take a cake or bit of sugar-cane out of 
my stretched-out hand, and munch it as he wont 
along ; or if I tickled one ear with luy cane, he 
would unmistakably jjresent the other ear to be 
similarly treated. He was a great thief, and I had 
great difiiculty in restraining him from plunder 
when riding througli crop.s. He w’as very .fond of 
my wii'e’s horse Bunch, and neither would he 
stabled apart from the other ; and it' was most 
amusing to watch their nose-rubhings across the 
stall partition. Much, however, as he loved Punch, 
he would never allow him to precede him iu tlie 
T^'alk or canter, nor would he move until the dogs 
had been let loose and had jumped up to hia 
nose. He knew his name perfectly, and would 
trot up to me when called, from any part of the 
field. He carried me unlliuehiiigly tlirongh the 
Mutiny until wounded, and thought nothing of 
our weary rides of between thirty and forty miles 
a night. 

On one memoi’ahle occasion we were escaping 
from a threatened attack, and I had dismounted to 
look at the girths ; a shot from tlie rear elicited 
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tlie exda,mation ; ‘ I wonder wliere tliat bullet has 
<j;nne to and I ar'ain mounted, but had hardly gone 
two paces when Tom began to limp. I got oft’ at 
once, and then found that the bullet had strxick 
him just outside the ofl'-knee, had run round under 
the skin, and lodged in front. I tried to cut it out 
then and there ; but the horse 'was too restive, and 
I again mounted, but only to find the poor brute 
getting more and more iaine. I was now well 
behind, and the rest of our x^arty urged me to come 
ou. As I still lagged, they cried out to abandon 
tire liorse, as we were being pursued. This I grudg- 
ingly did, and trudged on hurriedly to join our 
party ; having done" this, I looked back, and saw 
poor old Tom hobbling after me. I could not 
stand this, so brought him on at once. When w'c 
reached comparative safety some days after, I 
•extracted the bullet. 

I have already mentioned Punch my wife’s horse, 
lie ■was ridden as a charger through the battle of 
Gujrat in .Tanuary 1S4.9, and with his rider, had 
a remarkable escape from a shell, which exploded 
between Iris ri<ler’s foot and bis own oft-sboulder. 
The w’ound inflicted left a scar, into the hollow of 
which you could thrust half a fist. He was a 
perfect lady’s horse, and quite free from vice, pos- 
sessing a gentle and affectionate disposition. He 
■svas fonder of Tom than Tom rvas of him, and used 
to exhibit great anxiety when, in his opinion, 
his friend rvas longer absent from bis stall than 
irsual, his return to which was greeted by a loud 
neigh of welcome. I have never seen so gentle 
or loving a horse. He quite understood the dif- 
ference between, adults and children, and would 
allow the latter to take all kinds of liberties with 
him, and was perfectly aware horv to behave 
when they mounted him, as they always did 
when he returned from the morning or evening 
ride. He was a darling horse, and like true 
friends, his and Tom’s best qualities came out 
under trial. Both had suddenly to exhibit their 
best xjoiuts when the Mutiny broke out, and both 
behaved nobly. I^heu Tom was disabled, I rode 
Punch, and during these weary days and nights he 
fully understood his position ; many a time had 
we to snatch an hour or two of sleep when we 
could on the bare road ; I 'would lie down with 
the bridle round my ami, and be would sleep 
standing beside me. One morning we broke down 
together, and both fell asleep wliile jirogressing, 
being rudely awoke by finding ourselves in a 
large roadside bush. Poor old Punch was subject 
to a disorder which everrtually carried him off in 
Kovember 18G-f, in the twenty-third year of his 
ago. Unlike Tom, he was hale and hearty to the 
hist. Peace to the memory of these two humble 
and .fuitbl’ul Mends ! Several horses have sub- 
sequently been in my staiilos, and I might narrate 
SDinetbiug about each, did time and space allow, 
but none of them ever took our aft’ections so 
conqdetely as did Tom and Punch ; they -were 
our first and best equine loves. 

.Let me pass some of my dogs in review ; and how 
tender are the memories which sonic of their names 
recall ! Hear old Belle, an English broAvn and 
Avliite setter, leads the way : she was too old for 
active service, had been left in the country by her 
former n)asfcer, and bad jiassed from one hand to 
the other, getting thinner and thinnor Avith each 
change. "When J. got her she seemed to think a 
new ma.ster a matter of course, and accepted the 


change 'Avithout emotion ; hut Avhen she saw that 
she had really found a permanent master and a 
comfortable home, then all her pent-up affection 
welled forthj and she seemed to feel that she could 
not sheAV enough of it. She AA'as my con.stant 
and faithful comiiauion in the early years of my 
servuce, and I felt her loss keenly Aviien carried oft' 
by distemper, \Adjich on that occasion killed all my 
dogs. Pier last acts Avere to lick my hand and 
feebly wag her tail as I bent over her prostrate 
form. 

Belle number turn comes on the scene : a small 
black and Avhite spaniel, which I had as a j)up. 
She AA'as specially noted for an intimacy she struck 
up with another dog Topsy, and a cat ; and the 
romps of the three were most amusing, but at the 
same time most destructive to a bed of melons 
they alway.s selected for their invariable game 
of Hide-and-seek. The gardener protested in 
A''ain against their romps, -though ho allowed that 
Belle effectually protected the melon-bed from the 
jackals at niglit. She accompanied me in onr 
flight in the Mutiny ; but, poor little thing, AA'as 
lost on the road. Topsy was a great pet ; a very 
singular-looking little animal of a mixed breed, 
very pex>pery, full of life, and immensely affec- 
tionate. Her peculiarities Avere — intense antipathy 
to jackals, Avbose howl she would at once imitate 
if you called to her : ‘ J ackals, Tops ; ’ and the clear 
manner in which she articulated grand-mam — 
ina-d-d, if you interrupted her groAA'ling Avith your 
finger. She accompanied her mistress to England 
as a co-refugee from the ^Mutiny, and was made 
much of in consequence, returning to this comitiy 
only to die prematurely, dear little Tops. 

Eosie ! Eosio ! Here is a small liver and Avhite 
smooth terrier, very aft'ectiouatc, and noted for her 
antipathy to musk-rats and squirrels ; the former 
she invariably killed, and the latter she tried hard 
to, but rarely succeeded, as they Avere too agile, 
and always got up the nearest tree. 1 have had 
to drag her away from the foot of a palm-tree, at 
Avhich she had been sitting all the morning 
watching a squirrel. Her first litter consisted of 
one pup, about AA'hich she made an immense fuss, 
and Avas inclined to resent a great liberty I took 
with her. I found one day a starving outcast 
kitten, and bringing it home, i)ut Eo.sie on her 
side, and told her to be kind to it. The kitten 
raAmnously seized a teat ; and Eosie Avas very 
uneasy, not quite making out the animal Avhich 
was draining her, and evidently suspecting it to 
be a squirrel. After a day or tAA'o she took to the 
stranger ; and the kitten at once made itself quite 
at home ; rather too much so, for she Avould cIuav 
at the pup most unmercifully, AA'hile it yelled 
, comxdainingly, the mother not knoAving v'hat to 
make of die arrangement. But the tables AA'ere 
turned as soon as the pup got its teeth and legs ; 
and then it fiercely maintained its rights, and 
there used to he regular scrimmages OA'or a favour- 
ite teat; Eosie looking on in blank amazement, 
and Avincing under the scratches of her strange 
pup. The three pulled on together in a Avay ; but 
there was never much love lost among them. 

My monkeys Jacko and Moony I bought as a 
grilf at Umballah for tlie large sum of one rupee. 
They were just emerging from babyhood, and 
so required some care and looking after. I never 
tanght tliem anything ; for such education, as 
Avith dogs, always necessitates more or less 
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Kcverity; but I cfirefully cultivated the talents 
Ihoy possessed. The looking-glass was always a 
standing joke. Either monkey would cautiously 
approach ' its image, making the usual recog- 
nition grimaces, which of course were duly re- 
turned then it would sit close up to the glass, 
and now and then look sideways at the reflection ; 
or it would ptrt a hand hehind the glass, as if 
feeling for the other monkey. If I seized the 
hand, a fight with the glass at once ensued, which 
I kept up with my hand, and then suddenly 
dropped the glass. The amazement of the monkey 
at the suclilen disappearance of its adversary -was 
most ludicrous to behold. 

Moony was very fond of a delicacy well known 
in India as mango-fool. The spirit of mischief 
induced me one day to add a teaspoonful of 
spirits of wine to her daily saucer of mango-fool, 
and for the first and last time in my life I saw 
an intoxicated nronkey; her antics .and attempts 
to keep the perpendictrlar were most absurd. 
She certainly attempted to dance .and chap her 
hands, hut ultiiiuately was obliged gradually to 
subside and yield to the soporific influence of the 
spirits. As a great treat I used occjisionally 
to loosen both monkeys and let them scamper up 
a large tree. At first they appreciated my kind- 
ness and came down at call to be tied up for the 
night ; hut the sweets of liberty were too great, 
and they gradually began to he tardy in their 
descent, .and at last Moony preferred to spend the 
night in the tree. To prevent the return of such 
behaviour, I bombarded Moony next day with my 
.goolel or pellet-how (a weapon with which in those 
days I w.as i'em.ark.ably skilful), and soon brought 
her to my feet. Both monkeys were familiar 
with the gooliil, for I often Inirralessly tested their 
agility by shelling them with it ; hut Moony now 
le.arned ibr the first time the pimislnneiit it could 
inflict ; and ever thereafter, if I merely c.alled out 


(when she hesitated to descend) to the bearer : 
' GooMl lao ’ (Pellet-bow bring), she W'ould hurry 


down the tree repent<ant. This story savours 
somewhat of the American colonel and opossum ; 
hut it is strictly true. 

Moony had her first young one when about 
fifteen months old ; and the fuss she made with it, 
and the fierce affection she exhibited, were inte- 
resting to behold. Her babe was still at the breast 
Avhen the Mutiny broke out. Among the ruffians 
who burned my bungalow was one who provoked 
her in some way or other. She attacked him at 
once, hut was killed by one blow of a lathee (stout 
hanihoo staff), her young one sharing her fate. 

I Jacko escaped in the confusion, add became a 
vagrant. 

A UEitive geutlem.an once presented me with 
a black gibbon {llylobates arjilis), called by the 
i natives from its yell, Hookoo or Hoolook. Its 
tremendous teeth and une.arthly yell impressed 
me rmfavourahly, and I kept it in confinement, 
much .against my will, as it always seemed so 
gentle, The poor brute soon died. Some time 
after, when staying with a dear and congenial 
friend at Alipore, near' C.alcutta, I became ac- 
quainted with a second gibbon, which was quite 
tame, and allowed to he at large. We at once ex- 
changed confidences, and the poor creature’s loving 
affection for mo became quite overpowering. So 
thoroughly did I trust it, that I allowed my hoy 
of three jmars of age to play witili her, and the 


way the twm rolled over on tlie turf w-as most 
amusing to behold, fi’he .agility of the .animal w’as 
simply marvellous. I have seen it go round the 
large house hanging liy its finger-tips to the cornice 
heading wdiich went round. To run. up the rain- 
pipes w'as as easy to it as a ladder would be to a 
inau ; in fact, it could go auy where and every- 
where, and so often vexed ms by its depredations. 
It found out where my boy’s niilk -was Jeept, and 
helped itself in this str.ang6 fashion. Its great 
length of arm prevented it from drinking direct 
from the vessel, as monkeys do, the arms always 
intervening between the vessel .and the animai’s 
month ; so she w.as obliged to sit at some distance 
from the vessel, and scoop out its contents wdth 
her fingers, letting the milk drop from tliem into 
her mouth. She did not drink from the hollowed 
hand, but let the fingers drip the liquid into the 
mouth. One clay the gibbon had annoyed my 
friend by eating some of his papers, _ .ancl in the 
afternoon we were conversing together in Ids study, 
when suddenly it appe.ared, and sidled up to me. 
With a half-angry laugh, my friend made a ges- 
ture as if to throw a book at it, and exclaimed : 

‘ Get out, yon mischievous brute.’ She accordingly 
got out, in her silent mysterious manner, and we 
went on talking. We then adjourned to the roof 
for a view, and I drew my friend’s attention to 
the gibbon, which was timidly surveying us from 
behind a distant chimney. Playfully shaking 
his fist at her, we walked together to the op).' ’ 
site end of the roof and leaned over the pr j 
pet. Presently I saw the gibbon stealing qu' 
towards us along the parapet. As soon as she r 
that she was observed, she boldly ran axp t<..jrs.'’ 
threw her long arms around me, and nestled i-, j 
my breast. Gould I resist such an .appeal ■ tr 
forgiveness and protection ? We were both much 
touched by it, and winked at many of her subse- 
quent miscloings. 

So much for our principal pets : minor ones are 
cats, pigeons, parrots, cockatoos, minas, squirrels, 
and the mongoose. I might devote an article to 
each of these animals ; hut time and space warn 
me to stop. . 


THE ADMIRAL’S SEO’QND WIFE. 

CHAPXRR X.— ONLY TWO LKXl'lSKS ! 


fn - 


At length the day lor the p.arty arrives. A 
hundred or more invitations have been accepted, 
and much expectation and curiosity is evoked at 
Seabright about the coming grand eutertaimuent. 
Lady Dillworth’s eagerness intensifies, .and doubts 
spring .up in her mind. What if the cliaradcs 
sliouid prove a failure ai’ter .all She is niu’vous 
at having to sing in character, and angry witli iicr- 
self for her trepidation. She even tells Wfidter ol 
her cowardice ; and after the last r/ihearsa!. as ho 
goes aw.ay, she implores him to luir as much 
as he possibly can. ‘,s/( 

‘Do, do come early, and mana'.'o/.iveryHiing, i'ur 
I feel as if I were going to break clown in the. very 
midst. Recollect, tlte avhole responsibility o.t' 
making it a success rests on you.’ 

Walter promises all she requires ; but Katie is 
not convinced, and her doubts increase as the tinuj 
dr.aws near. 

The morning of that day dcjcjs not begin auspi- 
ciously. A fierce storm has heeu raging for many 
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liours. When tlie AclnuTal glances over the news- ‘No, my Lady ; hut the groom told me he was 
papers at breakiast, Iii.s face liecomes grave as he called off to Hillview, and -was to go by the 
reads down the long list of disasters and wrecks, .twelve o’clock train; and it’s half-past twelve 
Presently the footman hands him a letter, and then now, my Lady.’ 

his face becomes still graver. So there is no help for it ; the cxplanatioir 

‘Anything wrong, Herbert ■’ asks her Ladyship, cannot be given now ; and Katie is fain to con.sole 
‘ A ship aground on the Short Reefs,’ replies he herself by thinking that one ship is as good as 
shortly, another, and it can’t matter much whether the 

‘ 0 dear, how dreadful ! dWiat is the name of Leo or the Leom goes off to the rescue, 
the rdiip, Sir Ileibert P asks Liddy clasping her The day passes quickly. When it grows dark, 
hands, and opening her eyes very Avide. Katie and Liddy, still in their morning drosses, 

‘ The Darii?f/ ; and unless they get her off at the and shivering a little from the cold, find their 
top of spring- tide, I fear she will go to pieces on way up to Lady Hilhvorth’s ‘houdoir’ — a cosy 
the roclvs.’ ' retreat, with its bright fire and closely drawn 

The Admiral drinks his coffee quickly, and pre- curtains. Here are Katie’-s books, her writing- 
pares to leave the room. table, and all the odds and ends that somehow 

‘ Where are you going, Herbert ? You haven’t gather in work-bo.ve.s and baskets. Here are 
taken half a breakfast.’ periodicals uncut, for she has not had much time 

‘ I can’t stay, Kate ; for I must give orders for reading of late, and drawing materials which 

about sending off help to the Hctnnc/.’ are rarely touched, 

‘ Are any lives lost On a round table near the f re is spread a deli- 
‘ Not so far, I ’ni thankful to say. I hope we cately pink-tinted set of tea-things ; and Dresden 
shall have her afloat before long and he goes to china baskets filled with tea-cakes and shoxt- 
tlie library with the letter in his hand, broad give promise of a dainty little meal. Miss 

Lady l3illworth is very busy that morning, and Delmere, in a most becoming morning dress, Avith 

not the least of her engagements is trying on her a warm blue shaAvl round her shoulders, plunges 
‘Lucia’ dress. Before she goes up to her dress- herself into the depths of a large arm-chair, places 
iug-room on this important business', she runs into her feet on the fender-stool, and looks up brightly 
the library to ask Sir Herbert AA’hat time lie is to out of her merry blue eyes. 

be home to dinner. But the room is empty. The ‘How cosy this is, Kate ! I’m quite enjoying 

Admiral must have been, called out suddenly, for it.’ She pours a supply of cream into her fragrant 

a letter, still gloAving AA'ith AV’et ink, lies open on tea and sips Avith keen relish, 
his desk. His Avife glances at it in passing, then ‘ I wish Herbert w;era here,’ sighs Katie in reply, 

pauses, and bends over it closely. The Avoids are ‘ Is be dining at HilhucAv this evening ? ’ 

lew, Avritten off in her husljand’s hold dashing ‘ I hardly knoAA’-, for he left no message about 
hand, and the contents are evidently for her father, that ; but I rather think he Avill dine at Belton 
It is ail order for the Lm to he despatched at once Park, Avhich is only a couple of miles from Hill- 
to the assistance of the unfortunate Daring. aucaaV 

Lady HillAvorth stands ^ Hoav can the ‘ Is Lady Eibson gone hack to Scotland j^et ?’ 

charade iiarty get on Avitho^' .ahiRceA’es? It ‘No; she leaA^es Belton Park to-morrow; and 
Avill he an utter disappoj^ ., and she Avill be I’nisosorrj’-IliaveneA''eronceseenher, for Plerbert 
overAAdielmed Avith and vexation in is very desirous we should knoAV each other. I 

the eyes of all her gui,/"' .• believe old Lady Bibson is his homi idktl of 

‘ Why did Herhert^-wx /. the Leo ? There are what a Avoman should he. _ She is his god-mother ; 

numbers of other ships ; ahy one of them Avonld do and her niece Bessie Avas his first Avife;’ 
as Avell, The Leoni, for instance,’ she exclaims ‘You’ve never had time to go to Belton Park, 
half aloud, Katie.’ A 

In an instant the pen is in her hand, and Avith ‘ I know that ; but I’m sorry noAV I didn’t 
an impulse that seems irresistible she adds two time,” by setting other things aside. This hateful 
letters to the Leds name, and is surprised to see charade business has taken up every spare minute.’ 
lioAv exactly she has imitated her husband’s Avriting. ‘ Hateful !’ echoes Liddy reproachfully. 

” Of course I must tell Herbert, and explain why ‘ Perhaps that is too strong a term ; but the 
I did it. What Avill he think of my daring ? ’ she preparations have sAA'alloAvecl up all my time and 
asks laughingly, as she retAArns the pen to its place, everything else.’ 

Then she goes up-stairs, and is soon closeted ‘Don’t begin to croak at tlie last jninute. I 
Avith her dressmaker; and the recollection of mean to enjoy myself thoroughly J’ exclaims Liddy, 
ships and all such matters is soon banished, from putting her cup doAvn for more tea. _ Then she 
her memory; for the dress is an odious fit j The asks confidentially; ‘Do you tiiink Sir Herbert 
alterations required arc legion. Madame Darcy altered ? Captain Beeves says be never saw a 
may be clever at lasliionable modern dress ; but man aged so much in so short a time ; he thinks 
in medieyal costume she has failed utterly. Katie the Admiral looks very ill’ _ 

Avaits patiently Avhile the assistant, AAuth scissors Lady Dillworth starts up impatiently : ‘ I don’t 
and needle, brings the garment into Avearahle shape. knoAV Avhy Captain Beeves should think any such 
After the AAmman is gone, Lady DillAvorth recollects thing. My husband is not ill; I have never once 
about the letter, and returns to the library to tell heark him complain.’ 

her husband of the change she has made in it. ^Ah ! his is one of those grand reserved natures 
But the letter has A’^anishcci, and the footman meets that would rather suffer anything than make a 
her witli a message. moan,’ says Liddjq stirring her tea calmly. 

‘ My Lad3q Sir Herbert told me to say he would ‘ Why did you not toll me about Herbert’s 
nut be home to dinner,’ ' looking ill before, Liddy ? I declare you make 

‘ Did your master say Avhere he Avas going ? ’ me quite uneasy.’ 
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‘ Oh, I daresay it's all imagination on Walter’s over her as her thoughts iJy off to the 
]iart. I’m sorry i ever Dientioned ifc,’ Licldy replies ship Daring, perhaps oven now wrecked If 
'-puickly. broken np on the fatal SIrort Eeefs. 

‘ You needn’t regret telling me ; for if there is ‘ What have I done ? what liave T done ? 
anything tlie matter, I ought to know it.’ exclaims wildly, as like a lightning flash, a st 

Liddy is vexed at having introduced so dis- revelation of the iiossible result of her act 

fjuieting a subject, for Katie remains silent and morning comes before hei*. Hlie lias pvevcntc . 

thoughtful during the rest of the repast, then Leo from going to sea by .‘iltei’ing her hiisl '' 

goes languidly up-stairs to dress for the party. order ; her own meddling lingers liave kept ;; 

the very aid that might have saved the ship. | 
Leo is at that moment safely riding at her a’ J 
CHAPTER XL— -THE CHARADE PARTY, Seahright harbour ; her captain is spi^l. 

The hitter storm raging over the country, and himself in delightful ease. But what abou®# 
spreading woe and terror and desolation far 'out at Daring ? Where is she 1 m; 

sea, doe.s not much affect the expected guests. Even now the pitiless waves may 
Carriage after carriage drives in at the gates of over her, even now she may be 
Government House ; and ere long, many eager eyes the sharp rocks. Perhaps the 
are fixed on the drop-scene, the owners of them past, is hearing on its wild ’‘^1’ 

ready to ho ]pleased or otherwise by the coming shrieks of sailors as they ^ S 

performance. Curiosity and criticism are on the pitiless waters. M 1 

alert; some of the audience are just as much Ah, they may he cryinil^ho 1 ■ 

iucliucd to find fault as to admire. When Lady comes! — help, she has iti-Wj I |f- 

Hillwovth ‘comes on’ she feels unaccountably foolislil}’-, wickedly kept > j 1. ;y 

agitated at seeing her ‘ dear friends ’ .sitting iiii souls, may be going to th ges- j A 

solemn state on rows of chairs, all ready to detect prime, with unrepentod iimed : j 
her slighte.st shortcomings.’ For the moment she indirectly may he.icdingly I . 

■she feels as though .she would fain dart away them to their end, Tlielandwo tiSMJ 

l-ieyond their range of vision. But this nervousness Lady Dili worth’s mind ]the root ;ym .* 

rpeedily vanishes. Amidst the hursts of applause Anth a vividiiess that mixtion, to | " |& i I 

that greet her, she begins to catch somewhat of the whole frame trciuhio. Ins from i 

spirit of a successful tiebufanfe, and her pulse throbs as it sobs with wild Vio' shaking I ft, 

triumphantly. Her voice rings out in strains of fancies sixe hears the cihe oi I j % 

pathetic melody ; she forgets her qualms, her tre- iu agony unridst the suh-O r | | ^ 

pidatiou, and almost even her own identity, so they are calling on hcr-ii^ <1’ ' '' j ' . 

carried aAvay is she by the intensely tragic music. whirls and her heart bea i , IK 

During the first part, the singing goes on ‘ ‘‘ There is sorrow oil' tl.«y > j , 7 1 ^3 

i^nltles.sl}’’, then a somewliat awkward sense of quiet,” 0 God! help tlxem 1 .Tfe ‘^1 

failure begin.s to steal over the performers. Major distress — lay not their death J K'/m 
D illon and Waller difler about some minor poixlts, cries almost aloud, and Iben she Loul ff'’ 

and the former nearly bewildoi-s the otlieus xvitli Liddy Delmere watching her will) ala fc 
his eccentric proceocliiig.?. The chorus get out of ‘ 0 Lady Dillworth ! what Is tlie m.u sll 
tune, and the hlajor reproves them so vigorously pale and ill you look ! Bh,all I call 
that 'he nearly hauishes all sense of harmony out Shall I get anything ?’ , p. i 

of their heads. ‘ ‘ Be quiet, Liddy : T insist, T fool fan I* I 

Liddy Delmere is much amused, and she and jmu need not proclaim the fact to the I 
Walter make thomstvlves conspicuous with ill- world.’ | I 

timed inirtli, Thi.s is unfortunate, as the irate Katie covers her face with her lurnds, and t| I 
mother of the hapless ‘ Lucia’ should he grave and for a luinuto trying to rccove.r herself -tryl 1 
dignified. But Liddy forgets her part, tlie wor<ls while the angry wind liowLs like an avongingi I 
and air and eveiythijig, and only remembers in her ears. Presently she looks up : ‘ § i 

Walter Beeves is beside her. Lady Dilhvorth calls better now. What do yon want of mo, Lidip- 
her to order with one of her luxightiest looks. ‘ Have you forgotten our duet comes on.?* 1 

‘Liddy, Liddy I do he reasonable. 'Don’t you this chorus is over? Are yon well eno: | 
see what wretched idiots avc are making of our- sing?’ ask.s Miss Delmei’o, as she gaze i 
selve.sl We are only bringing down ridicule on amazement at Lady Dill worth’s haggard fi j ^ 
our heads.’ startled eyes. {"'w 

^ Then in a pause, when she is not wanted to ‘ 0 yes ; I will sing. Don’t Im uneasy ‘ | j# 

sing, Katie slips away to a room adjoining, that not break down.’ Bho take.s laddy’ia IP 

has beem fitted up temporarily for the performers, they make their appearance, on the tag'*. |TO ii 
She lifts the window-blind, and looks out on time. Much license has been tnken vithtlu!® i| 
tlm rather grim garden, dimly lighted up with of Luda cU Larmnenmor—uv.w songH and I I f 
flickering colotired lamps. Dense clumps of have been introduced, and it is mu; of the latter i.. 
evergreens glitter with raindrops, and cast deep which Katie is noAV required to lake a part, 
uncertain shadows on the gras, s. The bare branches With a great eflbi-t she conqioses herstilf, and 
of the_ beech-trees are swaying wildly in the wind, begins. As she goes on, luu' voice regains its rich 
and flinging themselves, about like gaunt weii-d fullness ; no one would suppose; .such a tempest of 
arM(ts; Above in the troubled sky, heavy masses agony had so lately sw^t over her, 
of^ storm-cloud are driven rapidly past, giving While she is sustain I'hg a rather prolonged 
now and then of an almost Mi moon. cadence, .she sees the Admiral enter tins room. 

Dh, a fearful night this must he at sea 1 ’ lie stands for a miuule looking at her, and 
muses Katie, and then, a sudden shudder comes listening ; then he catches a glimpse of Walter 
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a,nd goes quieldj' towards hnn. Though 
papertQiiddle"^ of her duet, Katie notices the start 
reads ishaud gives and the quick frown that 
I'rescTj on his brow. She sees him beckon 
his lac aside ; tlic heads are bowed a moment as 
‘Aiited whisper passes, then they leave the 
'A together. Ere her part is over, she sees 
shortb return alone, and quietly make his way 
‘ 0 the groups of people till he gets near the 
the slgain', and tliere he takes up his position, 
hands-nnent Lady Dillworth is free she is at his 
‘ Thiiestioning and eager. 

top cia’sv Rir Herbert here a minute ago. Where 
the raow 1 ’ 

Thewr.vit out to find your father, for he said he 
pares to leave ot oiico. I ofiered to go ; but Sir 
' Where are ju hoar of that. — How splendidly 
taken half a breakduet, Lady Dillworth ! Your 
‘I can’t stay, Kat’ction.’ 
about sending off help vsee iny father ? ’ she asks 
Are any lives, lost V 

‘Not so far, I’m tha^jt say ; but something 
shall have her afioat befiliim very much. T never 
the library with the lettet, though he gave no 
Lady I)illworth is very 
not the least of her engagt abruptly. 

‘Lucia’ dress. Before shegea to-night, Captain 
ing-rooni on this importanhny danger to ships ? ’ 
the library to ask Sir Herb We haven’t had such, 
be home to dinner. But thdnter. Every roar of 
Admiral must have boeu ciongratulate myself on 
a letter, still glowing with There ’s a wonderful 
his desk. His wife glanji.y scene, with its music 
IJauscs, and bends overly of youth and beantjq 
iew, written off in Ijieet with out on the wild 
hand, and the conteiAht a charining evening you 
It is an order for th DiUworth ! ’ 
to the assistance^ keep herself from stamping 
Lady Dillw^g^impatience, as she looks up at 
clnarade party^tisfied face, beaming -with enjoy- 
will be an fflen she watches the smile -with winch 
overwhelmtjT bends dowm to whisper something 
the eyes of^mere. Liddy responds wdth a flash 
Wl',i,f3ght blue eyes, a7ul a heightened colour 
numb(, to her cheek as she makes room for Walter 
as we her. Never has she looked better than 
half alg evening ; the quaint antiquated costume 
Ig ats capitally with her fair laughing face, 
an im the charade comes to an end ; there is a 
letteiiied mnrmur of applause as everybody says 
howfivdeverly it has all, been done. They make 
■' Ohuesses at the word, and Walter has at last 
I didhlain the secret. Lady Dillworth listens to 


‘That will do, Hunter. We want breakfast 
very early to-morrow morning, as Miss Delmere is 
going away by the first train.’ 

Then Katie goes up to her boudoir. The fire is 
still burning brightly, and the lamp is throwing a 
soft light through the curtained room. Still in 
her fancy dress, the stomacher flashing wdth 
jewels, she seats herself in the arm-chair ; and 


covers her face -with her hands, and thinks 
bitterly, confusedly — the loud shrieking of the 


a wild accompaninieut to her musings. 

She wonders wdrat she had better do. Shall she 
rouse her husband from his slumbers, and tell 
him all, or shall she wait till events call forth a 
confession ? Never has she felt such a poor, 
mean, despicable cow-ard. She hates herself for 
her irresolution ; and all the time her fancy 
pictures up the surging whirlpools, the jagged 
rocks, the dashing waves, the yawning gulfs, and 
the drowning men with their despairing eyes, 
ever calling for the help that does not come ! ^ 


REMINISCENCES OF QUEBEC. 
For the following reminiscences connected with 


Ult. tlltJ lUilUVVUiy ItSIUtlllOUUUUCO liUUllUUbCU. WJltU 

the stay of one of the British regiments at Quebec 
during the winter of 1870-71, we are indebted to 
an officer of the garrison. He writes as follows ; 

Until the close of 1871, Quebec was a fortress 
occupied by British troops ; but before the wdnter 
set in, the Orontes and other store-ships carried 
away the troops and their possessions, and the 


Great Britain. 

' Quebec, the principal fortress of Canada, also 
known as the ‘ Gibraltar of the West,’ is built upon 
the strip of land projecting into the confluence of 


the St Lawrence and St Charles rivers. Originally 
a French settlement, it afterwards I'jecame one of 
the colonies of Great Britain, and has continued 
to be BO until the present date. 

‘There is but one Quebec, and its beautiful 
scenery,’ remarked a valued friend to the writer, 
as one autumn afternoon we scanned the view 
from the Levis Oliffs, and watched the ‘ Fall 
fleet’ pi'eparing to depart for England ere winter 
had closed the" St Lawrence. ‘ The scenic beauty 
of Quebec,’ says an old writer, ‘has been the 
theme of general eulogy.’ The majestic appear- 
ance of Cape Diamond, surmounted by fortifica- 
tions ; the cupolas and minarets, like those of an 
eastern city, blazing and sparkling in the sun; 
the loveliness of the panorama, the noble river like 
a sheet of pxirest silver, in which 07io hmidred 
vessels may ride with safety ; the graceful meander- 
ing of the river St' Charles before it finds its way 
intoVthe St Lawrence ; the numerous village spires 
scattered around ; the fertile fields clothed with 
innumerable cottages, the abodes of a rich and 
moral peasantry ; the distant Falls of Montmorenci ; 
the rich park-like scenery of Levis ; the lovely Isle 
of Orleans ; and more distant still the frowning 


aiteratiiloAved las master’s lorlunes in various 
may baud homes, and \Yas with liim when the 
in inehdy Dillworth died ; so he knows his ways, 
'Wtfr'l'ees more than perhaps his employers give 
him cijedit for. He turns a grave face towards 
his mistress, as he replies: ‘Yes, my Lady. 
Master came in just when the acting -was over ; 
aird wdien he saw the company wasn’t gone, ho 
told rue to tell your Ladyship he was very tired, 
and would go to bed at once, instead of going 
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Lawreucts from the end of December tintil the end 
of April is one vast ice-field, isolating Quebec from 
rvater-connneree, but giving full employment to 
numbers of ‘ice-men’ to saw out great oblong 
masses of clear bright ice to fill tho icc-houscs 
with this much-needed summer luxury. The_ ice 
and snow are also turned to account in the fashion- 
able amusements of snow-shoeing, tobogganing, 
skating, sleigh-driving, &c. Snow-shoeing is capital 
exercise, hut somewhat trying at the commence- 
ment ; for with a pair of snow-shoes fastened to 
the feet, the beginner is rather apt to find himself 
immersed in a snow-drift, and it is a difiicult 
matter to get upon his legs again. This pastime, 
however, is so well known in theory that we pass 
to the more favourite one of tobogganing. The 
toboggan or Indian sleigh — one or two thin planks 
neatiy curled round at one end — ^is drawn over 
the snow to the top of a hill. The passengers sit 
do^vn, carefully ‘tucking in’ all articles of dress ; 
a slight push is given, and away glides the 
toboggan at the rate of from twenty to thirty 
miles an hour. Starting is^ easy enough ; but to 
descend to the desired spot is not so easy as might 
appear at first sight, and requires some skill in 
steering ; for if that important matter be unsldl- 
fuUy performed, the toboggan, like • a boat, gets 
‘ broadside on ’ to the hill, twists and turns, shoot- 
ing out its passengers, who rarely escape some 
hard knocks. If, however, the steering is success- 
ful, the tourists have, in school-boy phrase, a ‘jolly 
ride,’ and glide along the level ground at the foot 
of the slope for a considerable distance. There is, 
of course, the bother of pulling the toboggan np 
to the to]) of the hill ; but such effect has the 
exhilarating dryness of the atmosphere upon one’s 
spirits, and such is the charm of the amusement, 
that this labour is cheerfully undertaken. 

One favourite run -was down the citadel glacis, 
through a gap in a fence and into a closed yard 
at the base ; another, also from the glacis, but 
running in the direction of the Plains of Abraham. 
The former being the most dangerous slide, was 
the favourite one, and many hard blows were 

S 'ven and received. One young gentleman met 
s fate in the form of a deep cut across his laice, 
by being tossed out of the toboggan among some 
scrap-iron and old stove-pipes hidden under the 
snow. Much sympathy was felt for him, for the 
wound took a long while to heal, and prevented 
him tobogganing more that winter. Another 
gentleman coming down the slide by moonlight 
with two young ladies in Ms toboggan“j in place of 
steering through tho fence, steered into it, and 
his face came in contact with a post ; unlirckily 
for him, the post was the hardest, and he escaped 
with a broken jaw, and the ladies with more or 
less bruises. There avus a laughable upset on 
another occasion. A lady, said to he at least 
forty (also ‘fat and fair’), with a friend of the 
opposite sex, tempted fortune in a toboggan ; but 
as they approached the gap above mentioned she 
lost her nerve, and threw herseK out as the tobog- 
gan was rushing doAvn the steepest part of the 
^lide. In less time than the reader will take to 
i' pfe^rse this incident, she was on her head in the 
snow, and her feet, iiicased in very black boots, 
in the aii; she then tumhled across the slide ; 
V ■with its remaining occupant flew 

frisky matron and 
'■'lied like a pair of frolioksome lamb- 



kins to the foot of the slope, the toboggan of 
course arriving ])ei'ore them. 

Skating ,at Quebec is ehiolly caivled on at the 
Piink, a large building about one hundred and 
seventy feet long and seventy wide, the earth-iloor 
of wh'ieh is flooded^ The ice is carefully swept 
daily ; and each evening the rink-lceejmr ‘ dusts ’ 
it Avith just enough Avater to fill up the cuts made 
in it by tho skaters ; so that each, monring finds 
a fresh field of glittering smooth ice. : The Avooden 
shed does threo'dnties — namely, keeps out tlic lierit 
of spring, keeps off the snow, and kee])s in the 
cold of Aviiiter ; so that skating can often be had 
at the Eink and nowhere else. 

The band of the Eifles often played at the Eink, 
which was sometimes lighted np at night by gas ; 
and visitors to Quebec had capital opportunities 
of seeing its young ladies exhibit their skill in 
the execution of sundry intricate skating-figures. 
Some yqars ago, there Avas a fancy-dress hall on 
the Quebec rink, andAVC have extracted a portion of 
its description from one of the local papers of that 
date: ‘The bugle sounded at nine o’clock, and 
the motley croAA’d of skaters rushed on the icc, 
over Avhich they dashed in high glee, their spirits 
stirred to the utmost by the enlivening music and 
the cheering presence of hundreds of ladies and 
gentlemen. Over tlie glittering floor sped dozens- 
of fiying figures, circling, skimming, Avheeling, and 
intermingling Avith a neAV swiftness, the bright and 
varied colours, the rich and grotesque costumes 
succeeding each other, or combining vuth bewil- 
dering rapidity and effect, Tho gentlemen, in 
addition to the usual characters, introduced some 
novelties : an oaa'I, a monkey, a monster bottle, a 
tailor at work, a boy on horseback — all capital 
representations and by good skaters. Among the 
ladies Avere repre-sontations of “Night ” and “ Morn- 
ing,” a vivandiere, a habitant’s'" Avife, and other 
characters that appeared to advantage. The skaters 
pre.sented both a A'ariod and brilliant api^oarauco, 
their parts being Avell sustained as to costume 
and deportment, and their movements on the ice 
being characterised by that grace and sliill of 
movement bred of long practice. Tlie dances 
included quadrille.s, AValtze.':, galop.?, &c.’ 

That this elegant accomplislnnent can be turned 
to use is proved by a legend of tAvo settlers iii 
the Far West who .saAmd their liv’es by the aid 
of a pair of skates. One had been captured by 
Indians, Avho did not intend to let him live long ; 
but amongst hi.? baggage Avas a pair of skate.?. The 
Indians’ curiosity was excited, and the Avhitc man 
Avas desired to explain their use ; he led his 
captors to the edge of a Avide lake, where the 
smooth ice stretched away as far as the eye could 
sec, and put on the skates, hlxciting tho lauglrier 
of his captors by trnnbling about in a chuusy 
manner, he at length contrivetl to get a Inmdrcd 
yards from them without armrsing their suspicion, 
when he skated aAvay as fust as he couhl, and 
■ finally escaped. 

The other settlor is said to have been skating 
alone one moonlight night; and Avhile coufem- 
plating the reflection of the firmament in tin; clear 
ice, and the vast dark mass of fore.st surrounding 
"the lake and stretching aAvay in ih(' hackgrnniul, 
he suddenly discovered, to hi.s horror, Uiat Ihe 
adjacent bank was lined Avith a i>ack of avoIawh. 
He at once ‘made tracks’ for hoxiip, followed by 
these animals; hut the skater kept ahead, and one 
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by one the pack tailed otT ; two or three of the doors of the churches hi the country districts 
foremost, however, kept up the chase ; but when round Quebec had the ‘ eat advertisement ’ duly 
they attempted to close with the skater, by adroitly posted up, so that on Monday the 27th a bountiful 
turning aside he allowed them to pass him. And supply of mousers was brought from suliurban 
after a few unsuccessful and vicious attempts on districts to complete the Control catastrophe, 
the part of -the *wolves, he succeeded in reaching Of course very strict incjiuiries were made, with 
his log-hut ill safety. a view of ascertaining the author of the hoax ; hut 

The cold during the winter of 1870-71 was that individual has not yet presented himself to 
often extreme, the thermometer ranging as low as public notice, and judiciously made use of the 
forty degrees below zero. Upon two clays the writer post-office to carry the letter to the Evhument 
had tim pleasure of witnessing the beautiful respecting the insertion of the advertisement. We 
phenomenon called silver-thaw— that is, the trees also understand the editor of the Evenmimt was 
ancl shrubs encircled with ice-crystal, the glitter politely requested to render his account for the 
of which on the twigs and branches in the sun- advertisements to the Control Department. Thera 
light is wonderfully beautiful. Occasionally the St is, we believe, an old proverb, ‘ A cat may look at 
Lawrence is entirely frozen over opposite Quebec, a king hut many of the inhabitants of the Quebec 
and ice boats (on skates) are popular, and the suburbs did not like to look at cats for some time 
bark glides along at a pace that depends upon the afterwards, 

wind and cpiantity of sail carried. Sleighing was __ — 

much in fashion ; and it is agreeable enough rush- „ w n T rr 

ing through the extremely cold hut _dry atmo- FRENCH F I S H E R- F 0 L K 

sphere with a pretty young lady nestling against They Rve by themselves and to themselves, these 
you as you fly along the noiseless track to the Rrench fisher-folk; an amphibious race, as com- 
music of the sleigh bells, which the law requires pjetely cut off from the shore-staying population 
eaoL horse to carry on its harness. ^ Hindustan. The quaint village 

‘»at tLy ocsiats of lalt a aeoro of steep 

perpetrated that rvinter; hat one of a special and naiTow lanes, md M many airless courts or 
decidedly original character played upon the alleys, clinging to the clilf as limpets anchor to a 
Control Department, may be worth recording, rock, and topped by the weather-beaten spire 
The Control Department— at the head of which of a church, dedicated of course to St Peter, 
•was Deputy-Controller Martiiidale— was intrusted Hard by there may he a town rich and populous ; 
with the providing of fuel, food, ammunition, hut its wide streets and display of plate-glass 
bedding, transport, '&c. for the Rritish tropp.?, and are not envied by the piscatorial clan outside, 
for some reason or another that hraiich of the They have shops of their own, where sails 
department at Quebec is said to have been some- and shawls, ropes and ornaments, high surf- 
what unpopular in the garrison. boots and gaudy gown-pieces, jostle one another 

On the 23d and 24tli February the foUowing in picturesque profusion. From the upper win- 
advertisement i appeared in the columns of the dows of the private dwellings project gaffs and 
principal French paper, VEvenement:* ‘Chats! booms, ‘whence dangle, dor drying purposes, wet 
Chats ! Chats ! 50 Chats soiit demaiidos pour suits of dark-blue pilot cloth and dripping 
donnor la chasse aux Eats ct Souris qui iufesteiit pea-coats. Everywhere prevails an ancient and 
ies Magasins du Gouvernemeiit, Toute personne fish-like smell, struggling with the wholesome 
qui apportera un Chat an Bureau du Depute- scent of hot pitch simmering for the manufacture 
ContrGleur Martindalo, entro 11 henres et midi of tarpaulins and waterprools. Half the houses 
nn 'jour quelcouque jnsqu’au 28 du courant, are draped in nets, some newly tanned to toughen 
recevra en retour uu Dollar (1 $) par Chat.— Par them, others whose long chain of corks is still 
ordre, silvered with herring-scales. The very children are 

’ D, C. Maetindale, De^uU-Coniroleiir, carving boats out of lumps of dark wreck-wood, 
Quebec, 23 1871-3/.’ or holding a mock auction for tiny crabs and 

^ spiked sea-urclnns. The whole atmosphere oi the 

The powers of advertising ^yere in this instance pi^ce has a briny and Neptunian savour about it, 
wonderfully exemplified, for at least eight hundred jg redolent of the ocean, 
cats were duly brought to the Bureau ; but the ^ xlow as to the fishers themselves ; as 
unfortunate cat-merchants did not receive a dollar, proud, self-reliant, and independent a race as those 
Some, being of a speculative turn, had bought up Norsemen from whom etlmologists believe 

a number of their neighbonrs’ cats at prices vary- descend by no fictitious pedigree. Of the 

ing between leu cents and twenty-five cents each ; purity of their blood there can be little doubt, 
and what with the ire of the cat-merchants at the gjnee the fish-maiden who mates with any hut a 
hoax, the astonishment and indignation of the figiierman is considered to have lost caste ; precisely 
Control officers, and the caterwauling of the pussies yg gipsy girl who marries a Busne is deemed 
brought in boxes, baskets, bags, &c., the scene was be a deserter from the tribe. Marrying among 
one which will long be remembered in Quebec, themselves then, it is not surprising that there 
On Sunday, 26th February (according to a local gbonld be an odd sort of family likeness among 
custom of treating government advertisements), the them, with one marked tyiie of face and form, 

— Qj. gather two, for the men, ciuiously enough, arc 

•" Catsl Cats! Cats! SO Cats are required to capture utterly unlike the women. Your French fisher is 

the rats and mice that are infesting the Government scarcely ever above the middle height, a compact 
.Magazines. Whoever shall bring a cat to Deputy- thick-set little merman, with crisply curling hair, 
Controller MartiiKlalo’,s office between 11 and 12 o’doek Ui-c nov- .inA n 

on any day up till the 28th inst., shall receive one doUar gol'i his ear®, and a bro_\ra honest face, 

per cab. lly order, See. the unfailing good-humour ol which is enhanced 
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by the gleam of the strong white teeth, beriveen 
the parted lips, . 

The good looks of the women of this aquatic 
stock have passed into a proverb ; but theirs is no 
buxom style of peasant conieliiiess._ Half the 
drawing-rooms of London or Paris might be lan- 
saokod btdbre an artist could find as worthy niodels 
of aristocratio beauty as that of scores of these 
young fish -girls, reared in the midst of creels and 
shrimp-nets and lobster-traps. Their tall slight 
figuresj cloar bright complexions, and delicate clean- 
cut features, not seldom of the Greek mould, con- 
trast with the snn-bnrnt sturdiness of hmsband, 
brother, and betrothed ; while the small hands and 
small feet combine to give to their owners an air 
of somewhat languid elegance, apparently quite out 
of keeping -with a rough life and the duties of a 
workaday world. 

Work, however— hard and trying work, makes 
up the staple existence of Erencli fisher-folks,^ as 
of French landsmen. In the shrimp-catching 
season, it must indeed . be wild weather which 
scares the girls who ply this branch of industry, 
with bare bronzed feet and dexterouslj^ iviclded 
net, among the breakers. Others, a few years 
older, may be seen staggering under weighty 
baskets of oysters, or assisting at the triinming 
and sorting the many truck-loads of fish freighted 
for far-away Paris. The married women have 
their household cares, never shu'ked, for no chil- 
dren are better tended than, these water-babies, 
that are destined from the cradle to live by net and 
line ; while the widows — under government autho- 
rity-board the English steam-packets, and enjoy 
the sole right of trundling olf the portmanteaus 
of English travellers to their hotel. 

The men, the real bread-winners of the corn- 
munity, enter well provided into the field of their 
hereditary labour. The big lioulogno luggers, 
strongly maimed, and superior in tonnage aud 
number to those which any other French port 
sends forth, are known throughout the Ohauiiel, 
and beyond it. They need to bo large and roomy, 
since they scorn to be cooped witbin tlie contracted 
limits of the narrow seas, but sail away year 
after year to bleak Norway and savage Icelaudj 
and their skippers, during the heriingr fishery, are 
as familiar with the Scottish coast as with that of 
I their native Picardy. It is requisite too that they 
should be strong and fit to ‘ keep,’ in nautical par- 
lance, the sea ; for Boulogne, lying just where the 
Channel broadens out to meet the Atlantic, is 
exposed to the full force of the psistless south- 
west galo, that once drove Philip II.’s boasted 
Armada northward to wreck and ruin. 

These south-west gales, Avith the abrupt changes 
of weather due to the neighbourhood of the fickle 
Atlantic, constitute the romance, or compose the 
stumbling-block of the fisherman’s life. _ His call- 
ing may .seem an easy and even an enviable one, 
,to those who on summer mornings watch the fish- 
.ing fleet glide out of harbour ; the red-brown sails 
gilded by the welcome sunshine and filled by the 
balmy breeze, the nets festooned, the lines on the 

reel ; keg and bait-can and windlass, harmonising 

;.Well with the groups of seafaring men and lads 
g about many, as the novice 

"or the' navigation of the craft. But at any 
' 'With short warning, the blue sea may 
iaden-hued, and the sky ragged 'With torn 

clGud.s'^^.jydlecl Awth flying »«iud, and the howl-. 


in-T storm may drive the fishers far from h^ 
beat about as best they may .for days and 
and at length to laud and sell their fish (h«|;| | 
preserved in ice) at Dunkirk, Oateiid, FIuhIimjI 
even some English harbour perhaps a lunlj 
and fifty mile.-3 away. , , I 

The conscription, that relentless- leech , wi, 
claims its tithe of the blood aud manhood of 


continental nations, in due course takes toll of tl , 
fishers. The maritime populalioii, Iiowovc-r, snp]ilu | 
the navy, not the army with recruits. It is not ^ 
until lliigship and frigate arc' maiiued, that tho 
overplus of unlucky drawers in that state lottery 
of AYhicli the prizes are exemption, get dral ted into 
the ranks. These young sailors fnul military liic 
a bitter pill to swallow. The writer ol these liiie.-i 
"hna before Iiis eyes a letter from a conscri]it to his 
mother in the fishing village, and in. which tho 
young defender of his country describes last year's 
autumn manoeuv.res iu Touraine, the Little War as 
he calls it, from a sohlkn-’s point of vieiv. rhere 
is not a spark of martial ardour or prolessional 
pride iu this simjde document. All the lad know.s 
is that he is marched and counlermarchod about 
vast sandy plains from dawii_ till dark, ivet, 
hungry^ and footsore ; and how difficult it is ut tlio 
halting-place to collect an armful of brushwood, by 
whoso"cheerfal blaze he may warm, his 'stilf lingers 
aud cook his solitary pannikin of sohlier’s soup. 

As might be expected, in a cotumimily which 
more resemhles an overgrown fiimily than tho 
mere members of a trade, there exists ^ among 
these people an unusual amount of charity and 
rough good-nature. The ueighbourly virtues shine 
brightiy amid their darksmue lanes and stilling 
courts, aud a helping hand is freely held out to 
those Avhom some disaster has oriiypletl in thfj ■ 
struggle for existence. Bold and .sol I'-assor Live a:-; 
their hearing may be, there are no Jaculiin.s, no 
partisans of the Bed faction among these French 
Ihsliens. They are pious also iu their waj^, sehlom 
failing to attend en vinssc at tho clmroh of St 
Nicholas or tho cathedral of Notre-Dame, Ijcforo 
they set out on a distant cruise. 

Once and again in early .summer, a fi.shor’.s pic- 
nic Avill be organised, wliou in long carts roofed 
over with green boughs, Piscator and his femalo 
relatives, from the grizzled grandmother to tlio 
lisping little maiden, who in her lace-cap and 
scarlet iietticoat looks scarcely larger than a doll,^ 
go merrily jolting olf to dine beneath the oaks of 
the forest. In their quiet way, they are fund_ of 
pleasure, holding in summer dancing nssemblie?, 
where all the mer.ry-maldng is at an end by half- 
past nine, and which arc as decorous, if less cere- 
monious, as any ball can be. They are -[latrons of 
the theatre too, giving a preference to snitimontal 
dramas, and shedding Hiinple tears oyer the ficti- 
tious .sorrows of a stage heroine ; vvliilo iii ecclesi- 
astical processions the brightest patches ol‘ I'oluur, 
artistically arranged, are those which are pi'mluced 
by tho red kirtles, the blue or yellow shani.-i, and 
the snowy caps of the sailor-maidmiH. 

The gay holiday attire, fret |iu;nLly copied, i*u i Uo 
occasion of a fancy dress-ball, by I’ai'islan latUos 
of the loftiest rank, Avi til all it^adj+tncL'i of rich, 
colour and spotless lace j tlicktlfir-ring.s aud cross ol 
yellow gold, the silver rings, trim ,dij){>ery ami 
coquettish headgear of these Ifrt'm'h nuirmaitlen.s ; 
no douht lends a pitpKuuiy to tlicir beaut.y which 
might otherAviso be lacking. Buiuctimea au exceiJ- 
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by u.lly lovely fislicr-girl may be tempted by a 
foremmt proposal of marriage, and leaves ber clan 
tliey acome a visconntess, or it may be a iiiar- 
tnrniiess, for mercenary marriages are not universal 
after’rance. But sucb incongruous unions seblom 
tlie very happily ; for the mermaid en is, alas ! 
his,/rely uneducatecl, and proves at best too rongb 
diainond to appear to advantage in a golden 
oetting. 

J: ! — — 

r E ]\r. E B G E hr G I E S, 

Accidents of various kinds are continually occnr- 
! ring in which the spectator is suddenly called upon 
to do his best to save life or relieve suffering with- 
; out the aid of skilled advice or scientific appli- 
i ances. A body has been drawn from the water in 
; an insensible condition, and thus far a rescue has 
; been effected ; but the scene may be more or less 
i distant, not only from the residence of the nearest 
doctor, but from auy house j and unless the by- 
stander is able to apply prompt means to restore 
respiration and warmtli, a life may yet be lost. 
Again, a lady’s dress is in flames, or it may be fire 
has broken out in a bedroom— accidents which, if 
immediate steps be not taken, may end fatally to 
life and property, long before the arrival of the 
physician or fire-brigade. One’s own life too may 
be iffaced in sucb instant jeopardy that it can only 
be preserved by active and intelligent exertions on 
our owm part. Situations of this kiird attend the 
sailor, soldier, and traveller as ‘permanent risks 
while in the city or field, and even in the security 
of home, dangers of different kinds confront us 
which are best described by the word emergencies. 

The pressing question in any emergency is of 
course, ‘What is to be done?’ Unhappily, the 
answer is not always at hand. We are often alto- 
gether unprepared to act, or we act in such a way 
as only to increase the danger. The most humane 
onlooker in a case of partial drowning may at the 
same time be the most helpless. While in any of 
the frequent casualties to children — such as chok- 
ing, scalding, &c. — the tenderest mother may hut 
i contribute to the calamity, either by the use of 
! wrong means or the inability to apply right ones. 

' How common this is in respect of many kinds of 
i accidents, and how many of those cases returned 
I ‘fatal’ might have had a ha23pier issue had the 
I spectator hut known ‘ what to do.’ 
j The terse advice supposed to meet every species 
: of emergency is to ‘keep cool.’ We admit its force, 

I and agree that it cannot be too frequently insisted 
; upon. Without presence of mind, neither the 
: zeal of self-interest nor the solicitude of affection 
! itself can act with effect. In some instances even, 

! special skill and knowledge may be paralysed by an 
I access of nervousness and its consequent confusion 
; of mind. Again there occur many grave situations 
in wdiich tact and self-possession are all that are 
necessary to avert serious calamity. The following 
anecdote illustrative of this weut the round of the 
iiew3pa]}ers shortly after the disastrous fire in 
Brooklyn Theatre. Some stage-jiropeiries sud- 
denly took lire during a performance before a 


crowded audience at a certain European theatre. 
The usual panic ensued. A well-known actor, 
aware that the danger was not serious, and dreading 
the result of a sudden rush from the house, coolly 
stepped in front of the curtain, and in calm tones 
announced that his Majesty the Emperor, who 
then occupied the imperial box, had been robbed 
of some valuable jewels, and that any one attemiet- 
ing to leave the theatre would he immediately 
arrested. The threat would of itself have been 
useless, but the fact and manner of its delivery 
conveyed an assurance of safety to the excited 
people which no direct appeal to their reason 
could have done. They resumed their places ; the 
fire was subdued ; and not till next day did they 
learn the real peril they had escaped by the 
timely ruse of the great actor. How terrible a 
contrast that unhappy and unchecked panic which 
led to the loss of life at Brooklyn I 
The eilects of joanic and confusion have some- 
times their amusing side. We have seen ordinarily 
sane people casting crockery and other brittle ware 
into the street from a height of several stories— 
fo save it from fire; and there occurs a passage in 
one of Hood’s witty ballads which seems to .prove 
the incident by no means a rare one : 

Only see how she throws out her cJianeij, 

Her basins and tea-pots and all ; 

The most brittle of licr goods — or any ; 

But they all break in. breaking their fall. 

But while a jest may he pardonable in such a 
case, this losing one’s hecid too often takes place in 
circumstances involving loss of life or property. 
An excited pitying crowd, for examjole, is gathered 
round a person struck in the street with apoplexy. 
An alai'jn has been given, and a curious gaping, 
group has come to witne.ss a case of suicide by 
hanging. A concourse of jjcople stand before a 
house from which issue the first symptoms of a 
fire. In such cases the spectators are usually 
nerveless and purposeless : the danger to life or 
property is in the exact ratio of the number of 
onlookers. How curious and instructive to note 
the change which comes over the scene on the 
arrival of a single sensible and self-possessed 
person. One of the idle sympathisers of the 
apoplectic patient suddenly frees the neck and | 
chest ; a second goes sanely in search of temporary j 

S 'liances; a third runs zealously for a doctor, j 
the remainder go about their business. Ono | 
stroke of a knife and the would-be suicide has been j 
placed in the hands of a lew of the more intelli- j 
gent by-standers for resuscitation. The precise i 
locality of the fire has been reached, and the fire ! 
cither extinguished promptly with the means at 
hand, or kept under until the arrival of the fire- 
engines Avhich have been at once sent for. 

Now, what is the real source of this exceptional 
self-possession — so all-important in an emergency ? 

Is it not, after all, the quiet confidence begot of 
knowing what is best and proper to be done under 
given circumstances ? It is quite true, no doubt, 
that presence of mind is a moral quality more or 
less independent of technical knowledge, but in a 
plain practical way it is dLivectlj its result. To 
become familiar with difficulties is to divest them 
of their character as such, and to enable us to act 
with all the coolness and precision exercised in 
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ing storm may drive tlie fisliers far from 1, j 

beat about as best they may for d;iys and .pf i 
aud at length to hind and sell their lish (hei, | 
preserved in ice) at Dunlcirkj Ostend, Finshi^ j 
even, some English harbour perhaps a hui , 
and fifty miles away. | 

The conscription, that relentless leech iv- ^ 
cbniTv-is its tithe of the blood and manhood of , 
continental nations, in due course takes toll of t \ 
fishers. The maritime population, however, snppliil 
the navy, not the array with recruits. It is not 
until flagship and frigate are raanucd, that the 
overplus of unlucky draivers in that state lottery 
of which the prizes are exemption, get drafted into 
the ranks. These young sailors find military life 
a bitter pill to swallow. The writer of tliese lines 
■' ' " ’ ■ letter from a conscript to his 

dllage, and in which the 


! by the gleam of the strong white teeth between 
1 the parted lips, 

I The good looks of the lyomen of this aquatic 
1 stock have passed into a proverb ; but theirs is no 
; buxom style of peasant comeliness.^ Half the 
j drawing-room.? of London or Paris might be ran- 
: sacked before an artist could find as worthy models 
of aristocratic beauty as that of scores of these 
; young fish-girls, reared in tlie midst of creels and 
; shrimp-nets and lob.ster-trap.s. Tlicir tall slight 
figures, clear bright complexions, and delicate clean- 
j cut features, not seldom of the Greek niould, con- 
' trast with, the siin-hurnt sturdiness of husband, 
brother, and betrothed ; while the small hands and 
; small feet combine to give to their owners an air 
I of somewhat languid elegance, apparently quite out 
of keeping with a rough life and the duties of a 
workaday world. 

Work, however— hard and trying work, makes 
lip the staple existence of French fisher-folks, as 
of French landsmen. In the shrimp-catching 
season, it must indeed be wild weather which 
I scares the girls who ply this branch of industry, 

' with bare bronzed feet and dexterously wielded 
net, among the breakers. Others, a few years 
older, may be seen staggering under weighty 
baskets of oysters, or assisting at the trimming 
and sorting the many truck-loads of fish freighted 
for far-away Pari.?. The married women have 
their household cares, never shirked, for no chil- 
dren are better tended than. these water-babies, 
that are destined from the cradle to live by net and 
1 line ; while the widows— under government autho- 
; rity — Aboard the English steam-packets, and enjoy 
I the sole right of trundling off the portmanteaus 

I of English travellers to their hotel. 

Tiie men, tlie real bread-winners of the com- 
munity, enter ivell provided into the field of their 
hereditary labour. The big Eoulogno luggers, 
strongly manned, and superior in tonnage and 
number to those which any other French port 
i sends forth, are known throughout the Channel, 
j, and beyond it. TJmy need to bo large aud roomy, 

I I since they scorn to be cooped within the contracted 
j limits of the naiTow seas, but sail away year 

: ! after year to bleak Norway and savage Iceland; 
j and tiieir skippers, during tlic herring-fishery, are 
I as familiar with the Scottish coast as "with that of 
I their native Picardy, It is requisite too that they 
j should be strong and fit to ‘ keep,’ in nautical par- 
I lance, the sea; for Boulogne, lying just where the 
1 Channel broadens out to meet Uie Atlantic, is 
1 exposed to the full force of the/ resistless south- 
i %vest gale, that once drove Pldlip IP’s boasted 


has before his eyes _ 
mother in the fishing V- — - 
young defender of Ms country describes last year’s 
autumn manoeuvres in Touraine, the Little War as 
he calls it, from a soldier’s point of view. There 
is not a spark of martial ardour or professional 
p)ride in this simjile document. All-the lad knows 
is that he is m.arched and counterraarched about 
vast sandy plains from dawn till dark, wet, 
hungry, and footsore ; and liow difijcult it is at the 
halting-place to collect an armful of brushwood, by 
whose cheerful blaze he may warm hk stiff fingers 
and cook h i s solitaxy pannildn of soldier’s Soup. 

As might bo expected, in a community which 
more resembles an overgrown familjr than the 
mere members of a trade, there exists ^ among 
these peoifie an unusual amount of eharity and 
rough good-nature. The neighbourly virtues shine 
brightly amid their darksome lanes and stifling 
courts, and a helping hand is Ireely held out to 
those whom some disaster has crippled in the 
struggle for existence. Bold and self-assertive as 
their bearing may be, there are no Jacobins, no 
partisans of the Bed faction among these French 
fishers. They .are pious also in their way, seldom 
failing to attend eu -masse at the church of St 
Nicholas or the cathedral of Notre-Dame, before 
they set out on a distant cruise. 

Once and agam in early summer, a fisher’s pic- 
nic will be organised, -when in long carts roofed 
over with green boughs, Piscator and his female 
relatives, from the grizzled grandmother to the 
lisping little , maiden, who in her lace-cap and 
scarlet petticoat looks scarcely larger than a doll^ 
go merrily jolting off to dine beneath the oaks of 
the forest. In their qniet way, they are fond of 
pleasure, holding in summer dancing assemblies, 
where all the merry-making is at an end by half- 
i Armada northward to wreck and ruin, past nine, and which are as decorous, if less cere- 

j These south-west gales, with the abrupt changes monioua, as any ball can be, _ They are j).atrons of 
j of weather due to the neighbourhood of the fickle the theatre too, giving a preference to sentimental 
i Atlantic, constitute tlie romance, or compose the dramas, and shedding simple tears oyer the ficli- 
stumbling-block of the fisherman’s life. His call- tious sorrows of a stage heroine ; while in ecclesi- 
ing may seem an easy and even an enviable one, astical processions the brightest patches of' colour, 
to those who on summer mornings watch the fish- artistically arranged, are those which arc jiroduccd 
ing fieet glide out of harbour ; the red-brown sails by the red kirtle.s, the blue or yellow sluiwl.^, and 

t llcled by the welcome sunshine and filled by the the snowy caps of the sailor-maidens. 

aluiy breeze, the nets festooned, the lines on the The gay holiday attire, frequently copied, on the 
reel; keg and bait-can and windlass, harmonising occa.sion of a fancy dress-ball, by Parisian ladies 
well with the groups of seafaring men and lads of -the loftiest rank, with all its ^Ij-uncLs of ricli 
lounging about on board ; too many, as the novice colour and spotless lace ; tlm ear-rings and cross of 
thinks, for the navigation of the craft. But at any yellow gold, the silver rings, trim slippers, and 
moment, with short ivarning, the blue sea may coquettish headgear of these French menaaideus ; 
become' leaden-hued, and the sky ragged with torn no doubt lends a piquancj'' to tlioir beauty which 
clouds and veiled with flying scud, and the howl- might otherwise be lacking. Sometimes an excep- 



tionally lovely fisher-girl may be tempted by a 
brilliant proposal of marriage, and leaves her clan 
to become a viscountess, or it may be a mar- 
chioness, for mercenary marriages are not universal 
in France. But such incongruous unions seldom 
end very happily ; for the mermaid en is, alas ! 
entirely uneducated, and proves at best too rough 
a diamond to appear to advantage in a golden 
setting. 


crowded audience at a certain European theatre. 
The usual panic ensued. A well-kuowji actor, 
aware that the danger was not serious, and dreading 
the result of a sudden rush from the house, coolly 
stepped in front of the curtain, and in calm tones 
announced that his Majesty the Emperor, who 
then occupied the imperial box, had been robbed 
of some valuable jewels, and that any one attempt- 
ing to leave the theatre would he immediately 
arrested. The threat would of itself have been 
useless, hut the fact and manner of its delivery 
conveyed an assurance of safety to the excited 
people which no direct appeal to their reason 
could have done. They resumed their places ; the 
fire Avas subdued ; and not till next day did they 
learn the nal peril they had escaped by the 
timely ruse of the great actor. How terrible a 
contrast that unhappy and unchecked panic which 
led to the loss of life at Brooklyn! 

The effects of panic and confusion have some- 
i times their amusing side. We have seen ordinarily 
; sane people casting crockery and other brittle Avare 
■ into the street from a height of several stories — 
to save it from jive; and there occurs a passage in 
one of Hood’s Avitty ballads Avhich seems to .prove- 
i the incident by no means a rare one : 

Only see how she throws out her clianeij, 

Her basins and tea-i3ots and all ; 

The most brittle of licr goods — or any ; 

But they all break in. breaking their fall. 

But while a jest may he XDardonahle in such a 
case, this losing one’s head too often takes place in 
circumstances involving loss of life or property. 
An excited pitying crowd, for example, is gathered 
round a person struck in the street Avith apoplexy. 
An alarm has been given, and a curious gaping, 

S has come to witness a case of suicide by 
^ ag. A concourse of people stand before a 
house from AA'hich issue the first symptoms of a 
fire. In such cases the spectators are usually 
nerveless and purposeless: the danger to life or 
property is in the exact ratio of the number of 
onlookers. Hoav curious and instructive to note 
the change Avhicli comes over the scene on the 
arrival of a single sensible and self-possessed 
person. One of the idle sympathisers of the 
I apoplectic patient suddenly frees the neck and 
i chest ; a second goes sanely in search of temporary 

S ' liances ; a third runs zealously for a doctor, 
the remainder go about their business. One 
stroke of a knife and the Avould-he suicide has been 
placed in the hands of a few of the more intelli- 
gent by-standers for resuscitation. The precise 
locality of the fire has been reached, and the fire 
either extinguished promptly with the means at 
hand, or kept under until the arrival of the fire- 
engines which have been at once sent for. 

Now, what is the real source of this exceptional 
self-possession — so all-important in an emergency ? 
Is it not, after all, the quiet confidence begot of 
knowing what is best and proper to he done under- 
given circumstances? It is quite true, no doubt, 
that presence of mind is a moral quality more or 
less independent of technical knowdedge, hut in a 
plain practical Avay it is directly its result. To 
become familiar Avith difficulties is to divest them 
of their character as such, and to enable us to act 
Avith all the coolness and jnecision exercised in 
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Accidents of various kinds are continually occur- 
ring' in which the spectator is suddenly called upon 
to do his best to save life or relieve suffering with- 
out the aid of skilled advice or scientific appli- 
ances. A body has been draAvn from the water in 
an insensible condition, and thus far a rescue has 
been effected ; hut the scene may be more or less 
distant, not only from the residence of the nearest 
doctor, hut from any house ; and unless the by- 
stander is able to apply prompt means to restore 
respiration and Avarmth, a life may yet be lost. 
Again, a lady’s dress is in flames, or it may be fire 
has brokeir out in a bedroom, — accidents Avhich, if 
immediate steps be not taken, may end fatally to 
life and property, long before the arrival of the 
physician or fire-brigade. One’s OAvn life too may 
be placed in such instant jeopardy that it can only 
be preserved by active and intelligent exertions on 
our OAvn part. Situations of this kind attend the 
sailor, soldier, and traveller as 'permanent risks 
while in the city or field, and even in the security 
of home, dangers of different kinds confront us 
which are best described by the word emergencies. 

The iJressing question in any emergency is of 
course, ‘W.hat is to be done?’ Unhappily, the 
ansAver is not ahvays at hand. We are often alto- 
gether unprepared to act, or Ave act in such a Aray 
as only to increase the danger. The most humane 
onlooker in a ease of partial drowning may at the 
same time be the most helpless. While in any of 
the frequent casualties to children— -such as chok- 
ing, scalding, &c. — the tenderest mother may but 
contribute to the calamity, either by the use of 
wrong means or the inability to apply right ones. 
Hoav common this is in respect of many kinds of 
accidents, and hoAV many of those cases returned 
‘fatal’ might have had a happier issue had the 
sx)ectator but knoAvn ‘ AAdiat to do.’ 

The terse advice siipposed to meet every species 
of emergency is to ‘ keep cool.’ W e admit its force, 
and agree that it cannot be too frequently insisted 
upon. 'Without incsence of mind, neither the 
zeal of soil-interest nor the solicitude of affection 
itself can act Avith effect. In some instances- even, 
sjpocial skill and knowledge may he paralysed by an 
access of nervousness and its consequent confusion 
of mind. Again there occur many grave situations 
in AAdiich tact and self-possession are all that are 
necessary to avert serious calamity. The following 
anecdote illustrative of this went the round of the 
neAvspax)ers shortly after the disastrous fire in 
Brooklyn Theatre. Some stage-properties sud- 
denly took lire during a performance before a 
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1 repeat tliat the means of informing tliemaelvea 
while even au abstract are not beyond reacli, TJuire !u;e, of course, ^lo^? 

' di coiubmatkma of ch'cuinstunoes as 

Q or training can: provide ior, just 
accidents which no hmnau forc- 
Ijoaving those out of the ques- 

, , , Jhw of us pass through lifo, without 

half-forgotten having at one time or other to cx(‘.rciH0 uur iutelli- 

*■ geuce and knowledge to preserve either our own 

or pro-|>ert3’', or Lin; life or property of others in. 
circumstances where these may he exercised suc- 
cessfully. Our interest and duly alike (mjoih. tis to 
piorance of j take reasonable pains to forearni ourselves, and the 
neglect to do so is clearly culpable. But wo may 
lasion by and by to present onr readers 
m jwact'ical hints on, the subject of ‘ What 


ordinary events. To a surgeon, an accident is a 
‘ case, i not an ‘ eniei’gency jM.l-d- — 

knoAvledgc of Ovhat to do 'arms the mind of the and then sue 
zion-professional against excitement or confusion, no ‘knowledge 
Tlie 2?os5cssion of one little fact, the recollection of there are many i 
some read or heard of device or remedy, ^is often, sight can prevent, 
sufficient to steady the mind and enable it to act tioii, howevt 
effectively. How frequently some I.,l" 'A ' 

item of kirgical knowledge, some stray preserq)- „ 

tion, or some plan casually recommended ever_ so | life 
long ago, is the means, here and there, of eludin' 
the^fatal pos.sibilities of au emergency. 

There is really little excuse for ig 

the means and methods required to meet ordinary ^ .. 

cases, seeing that information in abundance is to bo have occe 
had at trifling cost and with little trouble. There with a fe’i ^ 
are surgical and medical works, published at almost to do in Emergencies,’ 

nominal prices, the expressed aim of which is to 

instruct the public what steps to take inmost kinds 

of accidents, in the absence of professional assist- trade in aetificia] 

anee. There are works also which, treating mainly On this subject, the New York 
of household matters, contain valuable hints to amusing ]parti'culars : ‘ Between 
parents and others on the subject of' accidents to thousand eyes are sold annually 
children, us also of Gres to person and property ; States. An eye-maker gives one i 
while here and there in our serial literature may be and twenty-five as the proportic 
found useful advice on such special kinds of emer- people. Computing the populatioi 

f encies as the bolting of horses, capsizing of boats, at forty-two millions, this rate give 
ites by poisonous snakes, &c. But above all, to and tbirty-six thousand as the mu 
those who care to rememher what they read, the with only one eye in the Republic, 
columns of the daily newspapers afford much while ten thousand qroople suppl 
sound instruction in every species of iiutoward deficiency with an artificial eye, tv 
event. In spite, however, of the case with which twenty-six thousand go without, , 
people might inform themselves, and in spite of the popirlatiori, the eye-maker said, 
frequently bitter experience, there is a very general one-eyed people in Paterson, He' 
In up] 3 er and any other town in this or any otlie 


I apathy regarding such matters, 
j middle class families, a certain amount of"^iutorest 
I i.s no doubt evinced, and books of reference are 
I found in their libraries ; but tho practical import- 
I ance of knowing their contents, mid so forearming 
; against contingencies, is by no mean.? widely recog- 
I nised. It is scarcely surprising then to iind tlio 
! masses so indifferent, and as a consequence so 
j helifiess to assist themselves or each other in any 
tinusual situation, 

Tho idea of giving tho subject soihe place in the 
common school course is one, we think, worthy of 
consideration. Physical education receives a fair 
share of encouragement in the higher class of 
schools ; ^and some of tho exercises enjoined, such 
as running, climbing, swimming, and rowing, 
are direct provisions against accidents by field or 
water ; wirile all of tbem, by giving a degree 
of confidence to the mind, are of tiie greatest 
value as a training to meet emergencies gene- 
rally. Physiology too is gradually making good 
its claim, to the attention of teachers ; and the in- 
stmetion in Domestic Economy prescribed for girls 
comprises hints how to act in what may be called 
household emergencies. All this is very satis- 
factory ; and were some pains taken in addition 
to point out to pupils of both sexes the commoner 
dangers by which life is beset, and were they told 
in a plain practical way how these are best averted, 
we believe the case would be very fairly mot. 

'■ To the skilled teacher, a short series of lessons of 
this kind would not necessarily he' any great tax 
upon his time, but would rather form one of the 
most itrlerosting of those ‘asides’ to which ho 
^eqpferly resorts as an occasional relief to the 
. tedmiteJof school-routine. 

1 ^ larger growth, we can only i 
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of small holes in. fewer strokes than his com- 
panion and opponent,’ as the game might he 
described by one of that class of men to whom 
the ‘ primrose by the river’s brink a primrose is, 
and nothing more,’ 

The fascinations of the game have enlisted in 
the ranks of its votaries men of all classes, many 
of them famous on other fields, who have made 
their reminiscences of their beloved pursuit 
mediums for many a bright word-picture iu prose 
and verse. Hitherto no attempt has been made to 
gather together what has been so said and sung 
in praise of the pastime; bitt in Mr Robert 
Clark’s beautiful volume now before ns, entitled 
Golf— a Royal awl Ancient Game, ample amends 
have been made for this neglect, by one of the 
most entliusiastic and best golfers of the day. 
Here we have presented in a gossipy v^ay so 
beloved by golfers, wealth of material, both as 
regards the history and literature of the fascinating 
game — a labour of love in an artistic guise. What 
the author is on the links, so seems he to he among 
his printers and artists and binders-^— /aciZepmee^s. 
The volume before us, though unfortunately too 
costly to he very generally available, is a marvel 
of beautiful typography and tasteful binding. Our 
author has gone for liis iuforniation to the most 
various sources — old acts of the Scots parliament, 
proclamations by kings, burgh records, minutes of 
the more prominent golf-cluhs, books and maga- 
zines ; and by judicious editing of this medley 
has shewn the many-sidedness of the game in 
a way that none hut a devotee could, 

Mr Clark wastes no space on unprofitable specu- 
lations as to the origin of golf. All that is clear in 
this vexed subject is that though Scotland is the 
chosen home of the game, she is not its birth- 
place. It is, however, of little moment whether 
the game came in with the Scandinavians who 
settled on the east coast of Scotland, or whether 
it was brought northward over the Border as a 
variety of the English ‘baudy-baE;’ or even if we 
have to go back to the Campus Martins, and look 
for the parent of golf in the curved club and feather 
ball of the Roman PajfamcM. Games of ball seem 


THE ROYAL GAME OF GOLF. 

For ages golf has been pre-eminently the national 
game of Scotland. As its history emerges from the 
mists of antiquity we find football and it linked 
together as representative games, in fulminations 
against ‘ unprofitabill sportis,’ imduly distracting 
the attention of tho people from more serious 
affairs. But our game far exceeds this old rival in 
interest ; and if it -were not for tho popularity of 
curling in its season, no rival pastime coidd ju’e- 
tond to vie with golf in Scotland. 

The mode of playing golf is so well known in 
these days that it may suffice to explain that it is 
a game played over extensive commons, or ‘ links ’ 
as they are termed ; that the implements used are 
peculiarly constructed clubs, so -weighted at the , 
crook or ‘head’ of the shaft, as to give great 
impetus to the small hard gutta-percha baE to be 
driven along the grass ; and that the object of the 
players — either as single antagonists or two against 
two—is to endeavour to vie -udth each other as to 
who shall drive the ball towards and into a series 
of small artificially made holes, in the fewest 
strokes. From hole to hole the party proceeds, 
sometimes one winning a hole, sometimes another, 
and occasionally (by evenly contested play) hav- 
ing ; until the whole round of the green has been 
traversed; when tho party who has gained the 
greatest number of holes is declared the winner. 
The links ought to ho ' of considerable extent, 
and the holes several hundred yards apart, so 
as to give opportunity for skilful driving and 
other niceties of the game. To those unfortunates 
who have only read of the pastime, it may appear 
hard to believe in the reality of the enthusiasm 
shewn by its votaries ; but whenever they are 
privileged to come under its influence, even as 
spectators, 'fch.ey wall fmd it is one of the most 
fascinating of pursuits. How can a man describe 
in fitting language the subtle speU that brings 
him out in all weathers and seasons, and makes 
him find perfect pleasure in ‘grinding round a 
barren stretch of ground, impelling a gutta-percha 
ball before him, striving to land it in a succession 
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to liave existed iu all ages, and it is therefore prob- 
able that golf is a development of some older game, 
or perhaps a ‘selection of the fittest’ from several 
previously existing ball-games. It is sufficient for 
our purptisc that early in the lifteeuth century it was 
at least as popular with all chvsses as it is to-day. 

TV hen gunpowder made archery a thing of the 
past, the coniiict between love of country and love 
of golf ceased, and the game wont on prospering 
under the smiles of royal favour, surviving pro- 
clamations of various town-councils directed against 
sacrilegious golfers whose sin was held to be, not 
so much that they played on Sunday, as on that 
part of the day called ‘the tyme of the serraonnes.’ 
This matter was set at rest by the decree of 
James VI. of Scotland, who in 1618 sent from 
his new kingdom of England an order that 
after divine service our good people be not dis- 
couraged from any harmless recreation,’ but pro- 
hibiting Hhe said recreations to any that are not 
present in the church, at the, service of God, before 
their going to the said recreations ’ or as Charles 
I., when subsG(|uently ratifying this order, puts it, 

‘ having first done their dntio to God.’ 

Besides James VL’s crowning act of foundirm 
the Royal Blackheath Club, Mr'^Olark has recalled 
two other instances of royal copnection with the 
game in a charming way, as one of the illustrations 
in his book is from Sir John Gilbert’s picture of 
Charles I. receiving, during a game on Leith Links, 
the intelligence of Sir Phelim O’NeiH’s rebellion, in 
Ireland iu 1642-, while another is a delicately 
drawn pen-and-ink sketch by Mr James Drum- 
mond, ]?i..S,A., of the house in the Canoiigate of 
Edinburgh, which John Patersono, shoemaker, 
built ibr: himself with half the stake in that 
famous ‘foursome’ — the Duke of York (James 
Vir.) and Patersone a, gainst two English noblemen. 

TTTth the Stuarts went out for a time royal coim- 
tenauce of the game, till TVilliam IV. became 
patro^i of the Royal and Ancient Club of St 
Andrews, and presented to it for annual competi- 
tion that coveted golling trophy, the gold medal. 

But though there came kings who knew not 
golf, the game lost none of its old popularity. 
Still, as before, pre-eminently the game of tlm 
people, we find it associated with many a notable 
scene and character in the history of Scotland. So 
fond of the game was the great Montrose, that 
hardly had the minstrels ceased to serenade him 
and his clay-old bride ‘ Sweet Mistress Magdalene 
Caniegie,’ when, we find him hard at work with 
clubs and ball. That fifty years later it continued 
to be the favourite amusement of the aristocracy 
of the Scottish capital, we can gather from the 
curious hooks of expenditure of Sir John Eoulis of 
Ravelstoun, who seems to have spent most of his 
leisure time ‘lo3in,g at goKe’ on Musselburgh and 
Leith Links with Ilamilton and Rothes and others 
of the highest quality of the time. TVe read of 
Balrnerino’s brother, Alexander Elphinstou, and 
Captain Porteous, the victim of the famous ‘ mob,’ 
playing in 172-4 ‘a solemn match at golf’ for 
twenty guineas on Leith Linlis, where, a few years 
later,' might constantly be seen Lord President 
Eorbes of Oalloden, who was such a keen golfer, 
that when Leith Links were covered with snow he 

■ ou the sands ; though even he has to yield 
Asorbing devotion to the game to Alexander 
‘'the Cock o’ the Green,’ immortalised in 
Ray’s S'artiMtSj who played every day an d, all day 



long, and then practised ‘putting’ at tlie ‘short 
holes’ by candh'-ligbt:. 

It is almost superfluous to say that in our o-wn 
day the noble and ancientpastime is still tlie game 
of the Soots, and latterly of the En,gliah, of all 
classes and iu all parts of the 'world. Oiu> little 
fact that incoutesLabfy proves the emiiient respect- 
ability of the game Is that ‘the mini.sler’ (um he 
a golfer without the least fear of the siraitest- 
laced of presbyteries. It is said that when the 
canny Scot abroad ‘juospects’ fur a miw settlement, 
'while he naturally rivets one eye on the main, 
chance, wi th the other he reckons up the capa- : 
bilities of the ground for lus favourite game ; 
therefore it is tliat golf has taken firm root and 
flourishes in many a distant colony. Across the 
Border the game is so acclimatised that 'tormidable 
rivals to our native players are now trained on 
well-known English greens. That it may go on 
and prosper is of course the -wi.sh of every true 
lover of the invigorating pastime. 

Mr Clark gives us some historical notes of tho 
more prominent of the many golfing clubs that 
now flourish in different parts of Scotland, and 
extracts from their minute-books the leatling events 
of their career. bTovv and then "we come across 
eccentricities, such as the feats of Mr Sceales and 
Mr Smellie of the Edinburgh Burgess Club iu 
driving balls over the dome of St Giles’s Cathedral, 
one hundred and sixty-one feet high; or tho even 
more ■wonderful achievomout of another member 
/3f this club, wdio drove a ball in forty-four strokes 
from inside their golf-house on Eruntsliekl .Links 
over the hill of Arthur Seat. As a rule, however, 
these clubs pursue the even tenor of their way, 
the mcinhara finding their best happines.s iu play- 
ing the pure and simple game. 

VVhile the Honourable Company of .Edinliurgl'!, 
Golfers is generally held to be the oldest Scotch 
Club, so great has heou the development of its 
sj.ster Club at St Anclrmi'S, and so groat aro^ the 
attractions of golfing ou tho .famous links of the 
voncrablc city, that the ‘ Royal and Ancient ’ takes 
precedence over all, and is indisputably the club 
of the kingdom. TVliat Newmarket is to racing, 
or JEeltou ' to hunting, St Andrew.s is to golf 
In Bt Andrews, it is "not a mere pastime, but a 
business and a passion. It is the one recreation 
of tho inhabitants from the Brincipal of the 
College to the youngest urchin; it has even 
invaded the domain of croquet, and has taken 
captive the ladies, who now take so keen an 
interest, in the game, that on more links than 
those of Bt Andrews their green is a charming 
feature of the x)lace. In short, iu St Andrews 
‘no living thing that does not play golf, or talk 
golf, or think golf, or at least thoroughly knock 
under to golf, can live.’ 

The chief prize of the ‘Royal and. Ancient ’—the 
gold challenge medal ])layed for every autumn, 
presented in 1837 by King 'William IV — is <.erm(;d 
the ‘ Blue Ribbon of Golf.’ To win it is the dream 
of every member of the Club. OLber clubs, such 
as North Berwicli, Musselbmgb, Mont]•u.yl^, i’{irLh, 
Prestwick, Burgess, &c. have cacdi its own time- 
honoured challenge troph.y, that of the Royal Mu.s- 
selburgh being laden Avith more than a century of 
medals commemorating each AV'inncr. That .English 
clubs too are following fu^t the J'ashion set by tlieir 
older brethren north of the Tweed, is att(5sU;d by 
the xsrizes now competed fur at Westward Ho I 
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~Iii conclusion, we may lemark that though Marjory shook lier hoad. ‘Give mo honest 
ffolf to the uninitiated, may appear to be a game beggary. An’ where ’s Mistress Dinnage ? ,De sure 
reriuirin^'' considerable strength 'of muscle for its Lady 33eb hid he glad o’ her company now. \yhy 
achievement, it is not so ; for the easier it is played, didst not bring her along, Jordan 1(; speaks not 
the heitter are the results. To apply much force much for her love.* 

to the stroke is to imperil the chance of driving 

a far hall ; whereas by a moderate swing 


g Jordan reddened. . ‘Fot a word agen Meg, 

iai LiHii., o oi’ the Mistress Marjory ! She 'U be cumin’ soon. I must 

clui), the ball is not only driven far and sure, but see Mistress Deborah.’ 

goes fromno effort apparent to the striker. _ ‘Well, come now. An’ heaven send Master 

A notion also prevails that golf is a game suited Kingston soon.’ 
for young and middle-aged folks only. This is a Debomh met the dear old man with outstretched 
delusion, "for no outdoor pastime is more fitted for hands. ‘Jordan, I am so glad to see ye! AYhere 
elderlv peoiDle. To attain yrcai excellence in the is Margaret?’ 

game," the player must commence early iu lifej Jordan almfflcd from one foot to the other, and 
but to become enamoured of its joys req^uires twisted his hat round in his hands. ‘ W cll, Lady 
hut a beginning, and that beginning may he made Deb— Mistress Deborah— I’ve not brought Meg 
by men who have long passed the meridian of along.’ 

life. We could point to many elderly gentlemen ‘ I see ye have not ! ’ cried Deborah impetnonsly, 
whose lives are being lengthened by the vigour- ‘ But where is she ? ’ 

inspiring game, and who, wlren their daily round The old gray eyes, growing dim with, ago, looked 
or rounds are finished, can fight their battles o’er straight and honestly on their young Mistress, yet 
again in the cheery club-house, with all the humbly too, as he answered in a low voice : 
nest of youth. When games such as cricket ‘Where she ought to bo, Mistress Deborah— off to 
have been found too much, or perhaps the exertion her young husband, Master Cliarlie Fleming.’ 
of tramping the moors too severe, the sexagenarian ‘Jordan, Jordan! Is this true? Her husband? 
may safely take to the easy but invigorating Ye bewilder me. Are they wedded then ? Is she 
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But for Deborah, phe kneeled beside her father, 
and ■with old days and old memories her heart was 
like to break. Jordan was weeping bitterly ; she 
heard the old man’s sobs ; but on her own heart a 
still Hand was laid, enforcing strength, and calm- 
ness. Bor two things she prayed : that Charlie 
might come in time ; and that her father might be 
himself before he died, to hear that Charlie had 
ever been true to him. And so through the long 
night she watched; and old Marjory oft slept and 
nodded, as age and drilled senses will ; and though 
Sir Yincent at times called plaintively for his 
Deb, his ‘Rose of Enderby,’ his more freciuent 
plaint was for his boy. 

CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

In those days there were w’ild doings in Ireland, 
i ‘ Liberty and Reform’ were the watch- words which 
did then, and ever will, electrify the tieiy, rebel- 
lious, ardent spirits that flocked under one banner 
to struggle and to die. Irish and French met 
and fought together against the iron hand of 
England ; thousands perished ; the fated isle ran 
blood. 

It is the eve of a battle. Gray dawn is slowly 
breaking over forest and mountain, Avhere strange 
and wonderful echoes are wont to be heard amongst 
the rocks and caves ; but in the gray of this dread 
dawn, on the eve of battle and blood, all seems 
. silent as the grave, saving the thunderous roar 
of the waterfall in its descent into the lake, that 
' seems to make the silence the more intense. 

But hark ! through the mist of morning a bugle 
suddenly sounds loud and clear ; and when it ceases 
' — far awajr, a spirit-bugle answers. A soldier, 
driven to frenzy, they say, by an insulting taunt 
from a superior officer, had struck him dowm in 
the heat of tlie instant. Short shrift in those 
days ; the man has been tried, condemned, and is 
about to be led out to execution. So, loud and 
clear the bugle calls : ‘ Come forth to thy death,’ 
as plain as a human voice could speak ; and he 
whom it summons cannot mistake that voice, 
and comes forth guarded, but with steady step, 
and head erect and soldierly ; while in front of 
him bristles a long line of musketry, and behind 
yawns an open grave. The condemned soldier is 
Charles Fleming. Have his ungovernable passions^ 
and his strong uncurbed will brought him to this ? 
Ay ; and the stubborn pride which has ever been 
hi's bane, leads him now to die without that 
word of extenuation or appeal which even yet 
might save him. 

Yet who may tell how that proud heart swells 
well-nigh to breaking beneath the broad breast, 
as he thinks on the old white-haired father and 
his son’s death of shame ! He sees too the shadows 
on the woods of Enderby. He hears the voice 
of a little sister, calling ‘ Charlie, Charlie ! ’ at 
play. And the trees are waving their long arms 
round the old, old home ; and his little playmate 
ktargaret — his yomig wife Margaret — stands beneath 
and smiles. And then Ins bold eyes ask for death, 
merciful deatli, which shall put him out of his 
anguish. Yet hold ! Even as the muskets are 
raised, hut ere the triggers are pressed, there is a 
wild shriek of ‘ Rescue ! rescue ! Pardon ! pardon 
for CharJes Fleming ! ’ 

And there, headlong down the way — ^while all 


reel hack before him — tildes one spurring for life 
or death, his horse in a lather of foam, his head 
bare, and his long hair flying in the w.iiul. In 
one hand he clenches a packet, and waves it 
above ‘^his head — the Royal pardon ! He reaches 
them ; he stays the deadly fire with his wild out- 
stretched arms raised to heaven, with white face 
and blazing eyes, and lips which fail to speak. 

But one could have undertaken and accomplished 
that famous ride ; but one could have saved him 
in this strait. In -male disguise, that one proves i 
to be Margaret Dinning ! ‘ ’Tis my wife I ’ cried I 
Charles Heming in piercing accents ; ‘ ’tis my ! 
wife Margaret ! ’ And with that^ the king’s mes- j 
senger sways in the saddle, and is supported to the 
ground by the commanding officer. ... 

And thus it came to pass that Deborah, watching 
at her father’s bedside, heard rumours of that 
battle by which the name of Charles Fleming ; 
became famous. It \vas early morning. The great 
wild clouds of dawn were parted, and rolled 
asunder. The glorious sun rose on the watchers 
weary eyes, and steeped the land in splendour. 
Deborah threw up the windows wide, and returned 
to the dying man. O heaven, tender mercy, cannot 
the light of summer sunrise roh that dear face 
of aught of its wintry wanness ? 

‘ Father, sweet father ! ’ she said in thrilling 
tones of grief, ‘art thou not better? See the 
glorious sun, father ! ’ 

‘ Nay, Deb,’ he answered plaintively ; ‘ I see no 
sun ; mine eyes are dark. How little thou ‘dost 
look to me ! Thou ’rt grown so small ! My child, 
my darling, I am very ill.’ 

Then Deborah raised his head upon her shoulder; 
she knew that he was himself again, himself but 
to die ; her brave heart sank, yet she answered 
calmly : ‘ Yes, thou hast been very ill. Dost thou 
remember all that happed ?’ 

‘ Ay, ay. My boy, my boy ! ’ And he sobbed, 

‘ Hush, father ; that was wrong ; that was false ! 
That was a wicked forgery. Charlie never wronged 
thee by thought or deed. Charlie hath ever been 
loyal to thee and thine. Art thou content now, 
dear?’ 

A brilliant smile stole over the fading face of 
Yincent Fleming. ‘ Ay,’ said he, ‘ content to die ! ’ 

He lay musing, his eyes closed. ‘ Deb,’ said he at 
last, ‘whisper me. My hoy is true to me— -is’t 
not so ? ’ 

‘Yes, father ; true as steel : he loves thee dearly. 
And for thee,’ she went on, with heaving breast, 

‘ he hath done brave things ! Charlie is a soldier, 
and men are aU saying he hath won great honour 
and renown.’ 

‘ Ah, Deb ; thank God, thank God for this ! 
And thou, Deb, sweet Deb, how is ’t with thee ? ’ 

‘I am rich, dear. I am betrothed to King 
Fleming, whom I love most dearly; and I have 
wealth enough for all. It is well with thy two 
children, thou seest.’ 

And ere the night fell, two messengers came 
gently to his side. One, radiant with ‘ white 
raiment’ and drooped wings ; the other, footsore, j 
travel-stained, and war-worn. And one was the 
Angel of Death, who stood and looked upon them 
pitifully; the other was his prodigal son, who 
kneeled and folded his arms around his father, and 
bowed his head and wept.- 

‘ Now,’ said Sir Yincent, ‘ I die in peace. How 
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Avorlc), 1870. There are also proof voluntos from 
the printers, consisting of Donihmj and Son, David 
Go 2 ')p(irfiel(!, Bleak llomn, and LitlU Dorrit, the 
pages of w'hich hear marginal and other corrotdions 
and alterations, in ink, hy the autlior. 

or conrse, as tlic col lection, is placed under a 
glass case, the public can ojily sec one or two 
pages of each work ; hut even, wdtli this meagre 
guide, the acute observer is able in some degree 
to trace the working of the writer’s mind, and to 
follow to some extent the devidopmcnt of his 
ideas. As we have already remarlcetl, ihc first 
thing w'hich strikes us if ’ 


Two figures stand together in one of the deep oriel 
windows of the old hall at Enderby. Tlie blood- 
ied splendour of <a setting sun fills the marsh, the 
low land, and the hanging woods j and streaming 
like a beacon in at the Avindows, floods those two 
•with radiant light. They arc Charles Fleming and 
Hs hride. The storms have swept hy, a'nd left her 
thrice his OAvn, with the old walls and the sacred 
hearth of Enderby. Thus may God send on tis 
the liglitrdng of His chastisement, and yet guide 
and guard us through all — through the morning 
of Avilcl aud sunny Jjhildljood ; through the noon 
of gay and love-bright youth, environed as it is 
by perils ; idirough' the sudden-falling night of 
dread, despair, and death. He docs not leave us 
' comfortless,’ As for Hehorah Fleming, passion- 
ately as- she loved the beauteous -w-orld, she never 
again lost sight of the A^alley up which had passed 
the souls of those she loved, and the golden gates 
across the shining flood. And in later days, when 
children’s children clustered eagerly round the ' 
stately old Lady of Lincoln, she, ■v'itU the faithful- 
ness of old age, would return lovingly, lingeringly 
to the days of her youth, Avhen * Charlie and she 
:we,r6 young.' ■ 

0 happy time — ^blessed cbildhood — ^liow can I 
-end better than Avith thee ? Over the shadoAA-s of 
evening rises the day-star of childhood’s memories. 

It Imows no night — 

There is 7W night in ,a glad and gi’ccn old age. 


tiie comparatii vely largo 

number of alterations and interlineations AAdiich 
occur in the manuscript. It is evident that 
Charles Dickens Avrote wdth the greatest care, and 
scrupulously revised his Avriting, in order to render 
each sentence as perfect as might be. Taking the 
works in their chronological order, wo may notice 
that in Oliver Timt, Avhich is open at ‘ ('lluipter 
the Twelfth’ — ‘In Avhich OliA'cr is takim better care 
of than he ever Avas before, AAoth some purticular-s 
concerning a certain picture ’ — ■there are fcAA' 
alterations in the manuscript ; the Avriting also 
being larger and firmer than in the majority of the 
later Avorks. Charles Dickens made Id's alterations 
so carefully that it is difilcnlt to trace the Avords 
Avldch he had originally written ; but the one or 
two Avhich occur on this page give us some little 
insight into the careCul manner in which the 
author AAmrkecl up Ids sentences into a woll- 
rmuided and euifiionious form. The passage at 
which this manuscript is opened runs as folloAvs : 
‘The coach rattled UAvay doAAm Mount Pleasant 
and up Exniouth Street — over nearly the .same 
ground as that Avhicli Oliver had traversed Avhen 
he first entered London m ; ’ and here ocevu's the 
first alteration, ‘ the D ’ is erased, and ‘ com- 


CHABLES DICKENS’ MANUSCBIPTS. 

A a-LiMPSB of the manuscripts of the late Charles 
Dickens, Avhich now form part of the ‘Forster 
Collection’ in the South Kensington Museum, 
conjures up a vision of numerous characters irx 
his popular novels. On looking attentively at the j 
manuscripts, Ave are at once struck by the number j 
of alterations and interlineations with Avhich the i 
pages abound ; aud our first sentiment is one of ! 
surprise that the books -which appear so wonder- 
fully natural and fluent when AA^e read them, 
should evidently have been the result of much 
anxious thought, care, and elaboration. 

The collection comprises the original manu- 
scripts of the folIoAving works: Olivesr Twid, 
published in 1838-39 ; Mast&r Humflireij’s Gloah, 
comprising thc^ Old Curiosity Shop and Barnahy 
Budge, published in. 1840-41; Barnahy liudgCi 
■ It separate volume, 1840-41 ; Antmean Notes, 
1842; Martin '1843-44; The Chimes, 


1849-50 •; Bhah House, which ha.s in 
manuscript a secondary title. The East 
!-53 ; Hard Times, 1884 ; LUile Dorrit, 
1 TaU of Two Cities, 1859; and The 
JSdwm Broad ^ last but unfinished 
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botli of wMcIi aro noticeable as further illustra- have a description, of Marseilles as it ' lay broiling 
lions of the conscientious love of accuracy which in the sun one day,’ we find a large nnmber of 

cliarncteriscd the author’s mind. Next in order alterations; hut in these, as in most of the other 

follows the Atncricrm Notes, which has very few instances, the primary words have been erased so 
corrections, and is opened at the page headed carefully, that it is next to impossible to form 
‘ Chapter the First. Introductory and necessary to an idea of how the passages originally stood, 
be read;’ in wdiicli the author challenges the right The Tale of Two Cities, on the contrary, contains 

of any person ‘ to pass judgment on this hook or remarkably few corrections; and the opening 

to arrive at any reasonable conclusion in reference passage descriptive of ‘The Period’ is telling, and 
to it Avithout first heing at the trouble of becoming apparently w'ritten spontaneously. The Mystmj of 
ac((riainted Avith its design and purpose.’ Surely a JCdioin Drood has been opened AA'ith good judgment 
•caution lair and reasonable enough on the part of at the last page. The mamiscript is very small, 
the writer of a book Av-hich he could not hut feel but fairly legible, and having but a moderate 
Avould probably gh’-e offence, Avhere such an end number of alterations. , In a literary sense, it is 
was farthest from his AA’ish. not perhaps so interesting as some of the others; 

The Life and Adventures of Martin Chwzlcwit but it possesses a sad and melancholy claim upon 
comes next, open at ‘Chapter I Introductory, our attention and sympathy, inasmuch as it is the 
Concerning the Pedigree of the Chnzzlewit Family;’ last page of manuscript ever written hy this gifted 
and giving us a brief but telling satire on the pride hand. 

of birth hy assuring us that this family ‘ undouht- In the proof volumes wdtli corrections in the 
fidly descended in a direct line from Adam and handuuiting of the author there is nothing Avhich 
EA'e, and Avas in the very earliest times closely calls for especial note save an unimportant dele- 
connected Avitli the agricultural interest’ This tion in Bleak House, and a more interesting altera- 
page is notably full of alterations, and seems a fair tion in David Copperfield. ^ In the former there is 
indication that Avith Charles Dickens, as with a passage marked ‘out,’ in A\duch Sir Leicester 
many others, the fi.rst step was the most difficult Dedlock speaks to Mrs Rouncewell of her grand- 
of all. The caligraphy in this as in all the other son in the folloAving passage ; ‘ If (he said) the 
manuscripts is legible but rather small, the letters boy could not settle doAvn at Cliesney Wold, in 
being distinctly formed, and the use of ahhrevia- itself the most astonishing circumstance in the . 
tions studiously aA'oided. world, could he not serve his country in the ranks 

We next turn to The Chimes, one of those de- of her defenders, as his brother had done ? Must 
lightful stories with Avhich Dickens introduced he rush to her destruction at his early age and 
to us those Christmas annuals, Avhich now form with his parricidal hand strike at her F 

•so important a section of our periodical litera- In David _ Gopperfield we find by a passage in 

ture. This again is open at the commencement, which Mr Dick is_ referring to his Memorial that 
where the author lays doAAm the dogma that his original hallucination took the form of a ‘ hull 
there are not many people who AA'ould care to in a china shop;’ a rather trite idea, and it was not 
fiiloep in a church ; ‘ I don’t mean at sermon-time until after the proof had actually been submitted 
in warm w'eather (AA'hen the thing has actually been to him by the printers tliat Charles Dickens intro- 
done once or twice), but in the night, and alone.’ dueed the Avhimsical and happier notion of ‘King 
This sentence originally finished Avith ‘in the Chai'les’s Head.’ _ . 

night hut we can readily imagine the deAmlopment Before bringing our brief paper to a conclu- 
<ff' the idea in the brain of the Avriter ; and the sion, aa'c wouhl venture to suggest to the gentle- 

AA'ords ‘ and alone ’ suggesting themselves as lending man or gentlemen to whom is intrusted the 

an additional ground of fear for the situation, arrangement of these manuscripts, that the present 
The manuscript of this page hears a moderate positions of the lAianuscripts and printed volumes 
number of alterations. should be transposed, so that the manuscripts 

In Dombey and So7i Ave find a large, nnmher of should occupy the loAA’-er half of tlie case, as in 
alterations on the first page, the very title itself their present position it is rather difficult to de- 
having been altered more than once. The sketch cipher the caligraphy ; and to any one below the 
■of the newly-born Paul, who Avas placed in front ordinary beigbt_ it must involve an ainouyit of 
•of the fire, ‘ as if his constitution Avere analogous to physical contortion as imcomfortable as it is inele- 
that of a muffin, and it Avas essential to toast him gant. The manuscripts being of course of greater 
broAvn while he Avas very new,’ is very good interest than the printed proofs, should certainly 
indeed ; but it is evident that the passage Avas occupy the more proininent space, especially as the 
rather the result of careful elaboration than of latter could he read without any difficulty if placed 
spontaneous humour. And the same remark aauII in the rear rank, 

apply to tlio opening chapter of David Gopperfield, We have no doiibt that many of those who read 
in Avhich, although the passage descriptive of the this short article Avill liave seen the Dickens manu- 
birfch of the luiroAs very neat and natural as it now scripts for themselves ; many more doubtless will 
stands, the same careful revision and alteration are see them ; hut there Avill still he a large number 
again, apparent. who Avill not haAre the opportunity ; and Avhile avc 

Bleak House too is notably full of alterations on think that our remarks Avill he endor.sed by the first 
the first page, especially in the i)assage which tells and second classes, we hope that they will prove 
us that in the nitiddy condition of the London interesting to the third less fortunate class, and 
.sh'oets ‘it would not be AA’ondeii'ul to meet a will enable them to enjoy, at least in imagination, 
Mesalosanrus fori;y feet long or so Avaddling like an a somewhat closer intimacy ffhan they have known 
eli'phantine lizard up Holboru Hill.’ before with that great and gilted man, whose books 

In Ho.rd Tirnes, where avc are introduced to the have eflected so many beneficial changes both, in 
gentlciiiau AA-ho AA'ants nothing but ‘ Fact.s,’ and in society at large and in many an individual heart 
the opening chapter of Little Dorrit, in which we and Lie, uprooting and casting to the Avinds much 
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tliat was base, worthless, and contemptible, and 
implanting in their stead the seeds of those gentler 
sympathies and nobler as^jirations wMeh find their 
fruition in a well-spent life. 


THE ADMIRAL’S SECOND WIFE. 
cHArncn xn.— -other evehts oe that EVENina. 

Lady Dillworth’s reverie is doomed to be a short 
one. She feels a soft caressing touch on her arm, 
and looks up to see Miss Delmere close by her 
chair. Her long light hair is streaming over her 
shoulders, and an embroidered Indian dressing- 
gown covers her antique dress. 

'Liddy, yon finite frightened me ! Why do you 
come creeping in like a mouse ? You ought to be 
in bed,’ 

‘ I Iiave something to tell you, Katie ; something 
yon will he so glad to hear, and something that 
makes ,mo so happy. I cannot sleep till I tell 
you all about it.’ 

Miss Delmere flings herself on a low stool at 
Katie’s feet, and loolrs up through her mass of 
sunny hair with flushed cheeks, glowing eyes, and 
lips that will form themselves into smiles. She 
cannot hide her joy. 

'’Walter Reeves has asked me to be his wife. 
Are yon surprised, Katie 1 ’ 

‘ hfot e-xactiy ; I thought there must be some 
outcome from all that flirting. Do you know, 
Liddy, if he had not made you an offer, and if you 
had not accepted him, I should have been very 
angrj'’, and should have given you a lecture.’ 

Liddy looks up at her friend w'ith surprise, the 
words are so cold, the tone of voice so hard and 
unsympathising. 

‘ Are you not glad about it, Katie ?’ 

’ Of course I am ; and I hope you will both be 
happy.^ ^ : 

‘ I owe it all to you, darling Katie ! Had it not 
been for this dear delightful charade party, I should 
never have found out that Walter really cared for 
me. How sudden it has all been ! And what good 
news I shall have to carry home to-morrow ! Little 
did I think wdien I came to stay with you, that 
my wedding was so near ! ’ The words came out 
in joyous gasps between hugs and kisses, for Miss 
Delmere is demonstrative, and shews it. 

Then Liddy Hits awiiy, radiant in her delight, 
never dreaming of the anguish in Katie’s liearfc that 
constrains her again to bury her lace in her hands, 
and utter short, eager, impassioned prayers for the 
poor sailors whom she believes are at that very 
hour in dire and mortal conflict with the winds 
and waves. 

But we must take a glimpse at Sir Herbert’s 
proceeding.^. He never even glances at the order 
after his wife’s fingers have altered it to her will ; 
he merely folds it up, puts it in the envelope, and 
despatches it to its destination. Though he decides 
, the Leo shall proceed on the dangerous enterprise, 
no thought of malice towards Captain Reeves 
actuates him. It never enters his thought that it 
is a good way of getting rid of him for a while, 
and thus stopping the constant visits to Govern- 
n-.cui, IlL'iise, Tlie idea is altogether too paltry 
and- 4espk^ is beneath a man of Sir Her- 
bert’s of mind. He fixes on that particular 
aim^y because she is best fitted for the duty. 
Weighing 'anchor -m smjix' a storm near the Short 






Reefs on an iron-bound coast, and rendering 
assistance to a vessel in danger, is an undertaking 
that requires a good ship, a steady crew', and an 
able captain. 

All these qualifications the Leo possesses to per- 
fection. She is a w’ell-built haudsomc craft ; her 
hardy tars are smart and well disciplined ; and 
there is no braver officer in tlie Eriti.sli navy than 
Walter Reeves. True, -when on shore lie seems 
rather too fond of amusement, and has been called 
‘’conceited,’ ’trifling,’ ’frivolous,’ ’dandified,’ and 
what not, by men w*ho arc jealous of him ; hut let 
his foot once touch the quarter-deck, and even his 
enemies can never charge him with these cpiestiou- 
able qualities. There all his frippery and nonsense 
vanish away like dew in the sunshine ; and he 
become.s the true sailor, with courage to plan and 
carry out deeds of daring ; he becomes the gallant 
officer fired with vigour and ambition. Never 
would he shirk a duty or hesitate to undertake 
any lawful enterprise even though it led to danger 
or death. Sir Herbert knows all this, and there- 
fore he is right in selecting the Leo. 

Hardly has he sent away the order when he is 
called off to Hillvicw ; and when his duties there 
are over, he determines to pay a farewell visit to 
Lady Ribson. He thinks of Katie all the way he 
is going to Belton Park. But when is he not 
thinking of her? His love has not lessened, though 
he has begun to see her faults. Ho is sorry she is 
not with him, and that she has never paid the 
needful respect to his god-mother. He has ofters 
and often urged her to call, but Ms persuasions 
have failed. Whenever he has made the sugges- 
tion, Katie has been so overwhelmed with engage- 
ments that she has hardly given him a hearing, 
and of late he has dropped the .subject He goes 
towards Belton Park in rather a gloomy mood 
after all. Lady Ribson quite expects Katie on this 
last evening, and while she welcomes the Admiral, 
she looks over liis slioulder inquiringly. 

’Ah ! I knew 3 ''Ou would come 'to say ”good- 
)jye,” Herbert. But where is the ” gudewifo,” the 
bonnie Katie?’ 

’ Miss Delmere is .staying with her, and she has 
many engagements j besides, you could hardly 
expect her out in this storm.’ 

‘ Ah no, certainly not There are many reasons 
for Lady Dillworth’s staying at home, ami but few 
inducements for her to come out to see an old 
w’oman like me.’ 

‘Katie 'has often said how anxious she is to 
know you.’ 

‘ True, true, Herbert ; so you must bring her to. 
Scotland with yon in the bright summer-time — 
that is, if I’m spared to see it ; but life is uncertain, 
my frieuil, life is uncertain.’ 

Lady Rib.son, who i.s the brightest, kinde.st, 
dearest old woman in the world, smiles on Jior 
god-son, and does not let liitri see Imw much she 
is hurt by Katie’s neglect of Iier; luit in her liciirfc 
she is sorry for him, more sorry than she would 
like hinr to know. Bessie his first wife was in 
her opinion perfection ; and Katie she suspects 
is very much the reverse. 

To her old eyes, the Admiral is still young, and 
she thinks there is hardly a rvoman in tlie AVorld 
good enough to mate -vvitfi him. ‘ I can see 
Herbert is not happy ; and Laura Best was right 
when she foretold the risk, lier fathm ran in marry- 
ing a mere frivolous girl,’ siic decides in. her own 
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mind ; but none of her suspicions float to the sur- Very strange, very ! Tliere must be some 
face, so gay, so kindly, so warm is lier manner, terrible mistake in the matter. Is Mr Grey here 
Tli.e i Admiral sets out early on Ms homeward to-niglit ? ’ 
jonrney ; his thoughts still turn to Katie, but they ‘No, Sir Herbert.’ 

have grown softer, more tender. The gloom has ‘I must see him at once. The subject admits 

passed i'roin his spirit; the interview with Lady of no delay.’ 

lUbson has calmed his ruffled thoughts; his reserve ‘Shall J go to North Street, and fetch him 

and pride have altogether melted down, and he here?’ 

longs to press his darling wife to his heart and The Admiral pauses' for a moment, and takes a 
forgive all her follies. lie feels, even with all her survey of Walter from head to foot. He notes the 
failings, he loves her more completely, more pas- velvet suit, the delicate lace ruffles, the Montero 
sionately than he has ever loved the dead Bessie. cap, the large plnme of feathers, the dark cloak 
When he reaches Government House, it is set so jauntily on his shoulder, the thin shining 
brilliantly ligiited up. The guests are assembled, shoes, and the huge glittering buckles ; and 
and fragments of song and melody are floating a soupgon of contempt glances from his eyes, a 
out on the rough night-wind. Sir Herbert slight sneer trembles on his lip. ‘I think 

makes his way at once to the scene of fes- I am more fitted to brave the storm than yon 

tivity, and pauses at the door, astonished at the are to-night, so I’ll go to Mr Grey myself,’ 
unwonted appearance of the rooms. As he has Then without another word, he walks down the 

not been initiated into the arrangements, nor stairs, and passes out into the wind and rain. The 

witnessed the. preparations, the merest stranger house in North Street is closed for the night, and 
present is not more ignorant than he is of all that Mrs Grey and Helen are sleeping the sleep of the 
has been going on. So he looks on the scene with cpxiet- minded. Only the master of the house is 
curiosity. The music-room has been turned into still up, and he is finishing a cigar in his library, 
a raised stage, with painted wings and festoons of He starts up in alarm when he hears the authori- 
scaiiet curtains. A crescent-shaped row of gas tative knock at the door, and visions of fire and 
jets serves as foot-lights, and throws a soft clear thieves start up before him. His alarm is in no 
brilliance on the performers. Wreaths of flowers, whit lessened when he sees his august son-in-law 
clusters of trailing evergreens, pots of rich exotics, on the steps. 

groups of banners, add to the display. Nothing ‘Sir Herbert! Who would have thought of 
tiiat taste, art, fancy, or money can accomplish is seeing you so late ! Is anything wrong? Is Katie 
wanting. The Admiral looks at all this ; then at ill ? ’ . 

the rows of spectators; then at his wife, who comes ‘No ; your daughter is quite well. I left her 

forward on the stage at that moment leaning on just now dressed up like some medieval heroine, 

Liddy’s arm. Presently their ' voice.s ring out and lamenting her woes in song.’ 
through the rooms ; then a solo falls to Katie’s ‘ True ; I recollect this is the night of Katie’s 
share, and her hus])and listens spell-bound to her charade party.’ 

singing. Her voice is tuned to the deepest pathos, They have^hoth gone into the library now ; Mr 
and her face is sad as her song. Grey has flung the stump of Ms cigar aside, aud 

Never has he seen Katie look like that before, tire Admiral speedily explaiirs the cause of his late 
The curiously cut costume suits her wonderfully visit. 

well ; the dress of azure silk falls iir rich bright ‘ I acted as your note directed, Sir Herbert, and 
folds ; her bodice glitters with gold aird gems ; and at once serrt off the Laoni to assist the Baring' 
her hair turned back in its own Irrxnriant wealth ‘TheLaojri/ Were you mad, Grey?’ 

of tresses, has no ornament but a diamond cluster. ‘ I coirfess your order amazed me. I did all I 

Tlie mellowed rays from gas jets, hidden by the coirld to consult with you about it, but you_ were 
curtains, fall full on her head, and she shines out gone to Hillview. Here is the order; you will see 
as though surrounded by a strange unearthly the Leoni's rrame written plainly.’ 
glory. The Admiral takes the paper in his hand, holds 

She seems altered, spiritualised, refined, incor- it near his gaze, scrutinises it afar off, glances at it 
porealised in her marvellously weird-like beauty, through his eye-glass ; but the fact is indisputable 
aud her husband cannot remove his rapt gaze from — there is the word Leoni, apparently in his own 
her. But presently a single turn of his head writing. 

changes his glance of admiratiorr into one of sur- ‘ This is a vile forgery, Grey ! I never wrote 
prise aud anger. In the shade of a gigantic that, never dreamt of giving such a mad order, 
azalea he spies Captain Walter Beeves, standing Pleaven alone knows wbat results, what complica- 
in an attitude of cairn listening enjoyment. In- tions may arise from it ! I shudder to think of the 
stantly the Adjuiral’s eye flashes' with indignation. Daring still aground on tire' Short Beefs, or perhaps 
How dares AVulter Beeves to he liere, in his altogether broken up long ere this.’ 
wife’s drawing-room, wheir ho ought to be mile.s ‘ The couldn’t help her runch, I fear.’ 
away out on the stormy seas ? ‘Help her ! She’ll never reach her. I should 

In. an imstant the offender is called out of the not be surprised if she were a wreck herself by this 
room, and Sir Herbert demairds to know why he time ; a hideon.s, top-heavy, unmanageable craft 
has disobeyed orders by staying on shore. like that couldn’t take care even of lierself in such 

‘I have had no orders to weigh anchor, Sir a storm,’' 

Herbert.’ ‘ What had better be done now, Sir Herbert ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps the order is still lying on your cabin ‘Despatch the Leo at once ; though I fear her 
table ; it was issued at ten o’clock this morning,’ services will come too lute.’ 

‘ No despatch has reached the Leo, for I ’ve been Practical discussions follow, that keep the 
on board all <laY, Sir Herbert, and came direct to Admiral arrd his secretary employed for some 
Government House.’ ' time longer. When Sir Herbert returns home, it is 
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no vain excuse that inalccs him retire to his room 
in very -weariness of spirit, very fatigue of body. 
He fiiifls Walter Beeves is already; gone away ; but 
some of the guests are still lingering in the rooms, 
trying to ijrolong their amusements to the last 


CHAPTER Sill. — CONEESSarOH. 

The storm has spent itself before the next 
morning. Katie can see that, as she listlessly 
looks out of the bay-window of the breakfast-room. 
One would hardly suppose the treacherous gale 
had licen holding such wild revels the night before. 
The tossing waves that had leaped with frothy 
crests over the serrated rocks of the Short Reefs, 
are placid enough now-dancing perhaps over 
those who went down a few hours before into the 
cruel depths. Lady Dillworfch has a headache ; she 
listens calmly to liiddy, ndio blushing and bloom- 
ing, pours forth her rose-coloured eoniidenees, and 
s-wallows her co-fTee between -whiles. Hunter is 
helping the groom to cany her boxes down-stairs ; 
and Miss Delmere, with only a few minutes to 
-spare, is selfish in the exuberance of her joy, and 
cannot see the dark circles round Katie’s sleepless 
eyes nor note the deep sadness of her looks. At 
length she goes away, and the Admiral enters the 
. Toom. ■ 

‘You are just in timej Herbert; Hunter has' 
brought up some fresh coffee.’ 

‘None for me, thank you. I knew you would 
be engaged with Miss Delmere ; and ns I had papers 
to examine, I had iriy breakfast brought to the 
library.’ 

‘ Liddy is gone away now.’ 

‘Yes ; I met her in the hall, and saw her into 
the carriage. I ’ve brought you the newspaper, 
Katie ; you Avill see the wreck of the unfortunate 
ship I told you of yesterday.’ 

‘The JDarmj ! Is she wrecked?’ Katie takes 
the paper into her trembling hands, but cannot 
read a ivord for the throbbing of her brows and 
the dizziness of her eyes. 

Her husband goes On ; ‘Yes ; she "went to pieces 
in the gale, and every soul on board would have 
gone down with her had not a merchant-ship 
passed by the merest chance. Twenty-three men 
are lost. At least they went away in the Darimj’s 
large cutter ; but no boat could have lived out the 
storni.’ 

‘ How dreadful ! ’ Katie starts at the sound of 
her own voice, it is so deep and hoarse. 

‘Dreadful indeed ! What makes the matter 
worse is, that in all human probability every man 
might have been saved and the ship also, hud 
not an atrociously wrong act been perpetrated.’ 

Katie hears a rustle of paper; she knows by 
instinct what is coming, but she dares not lift her 
head. 

The Admiral goes on in an agitated tone : 
Some one has tampered with my papers, has even 
ffaied to meddle with my orders. I directed the 
Zm to be sent out at once to the scene of the 
wreck ; but from malignity or some other motive, 
the name Leoni was substituted.’ 

‘ ^\"..u!dn’t that ship do as well, Herbert V 

.'‘Cle^tainly not. She would never reach the 
Short 'IReefs in suth a gale. I fully suspect she ’a 
loundef^, at sea or gone on the rocks herself. I ’ll 
Imd out'r'who did iti If I thought Reeves, or 


any one else at his instigation, had been guilty, 

I'd, I>d’ 

. There is no saying ho-^v the sentence might have 
ended. Katie has nsen from her seat, and .stands 
before her busband trenibliug. 

‘ I did it, Herbert ! 1 altered your order ! ’ 

‘ You, Katie !— you, my wife ! ’■ 

‘ Yes ; but I never thought my silly act -would 
lead to such misfortune.’ 

‘What was your motive, Kate? Surely you 
could not have wished to injure tiie ? Tf) aid me 
up as a mark of inelliciimcy and ridicule ? ’ 

‘ 0 no ; a thousand times no. But Captain Reeves 
was helping me to get up our charade, and I 
altered the ship’s name that he might not have 
to go away.’ Here Lady Dillwortli’s voice fails 
her. She cannot utter another word, so choked 
and gasping is her breath; the bare blank 
sentence remains as it was : ‘ I altered the ship’s 
name that he might not have to go away.’ 

The Admiral does not reply. There is a stillness 
in the room as though some one had died there. 
A burst of passion, an angry storm of words would 
be a relief; and Katie glances up in alarm to 
see her husband looking down sadly at her. He 
is pale as death ; his lips are set arul firm ; a dim 
haze has clouded his eyes, as though unshed tears 
are springing there ; but there is no sign of re.spt- 
ment in his face— only pity, a tendei’, touching, 
tremulous pity, an infinite yearning for something 
gone, a regret, sorrowful and deep ! Yet all so 
mixed with intense love, that Katie knows for the 
first time in her life what passionate boundles.s 
strength there is in his affection for her. A sudden 
^ understanding of how dear she is to him dawns 
! upon her ; she feels he would give his v’-eiy life 
for her. 

Katie would have flown to his arms, and told 
him his love is fully returued, that at last she 
fee].s his worth ajid goodness ; she would have 
fallen at his feet and there have craved for pardon ; 
but he puts her gently yet firmly awajn 
‘ My poor, poor .Katie ! Have I then, spoiled 
your j'oung life ? I might have suspected this ; 
but I was blind mid selfish. Forgive me, my poor 
chilfl, forgive me ! I would give ivorlds to restore 
you your freedom again ! ’ 

Ere Katie has fully grasped the meaning of his 
words, he has gone out of the room ; .she he.ars 
him walk rapidly down tlio stairs and out of the 
house. A sense of numbnes.s creeps over her; 
she .sits for a while lilce one .stunned. How long 
she remains crouching on the sofa she never 
liuows ; a whole lifetime of anguish seems crushed 
into , that space. All the brightness of youth, 
appears to die out at her husband’s departure ; his 
retreating footstep sounds like a knell of departed 
hope. 

After a time, Lady Dilhvorth rouses lioi’self ; even 
sorrow cannot endure for ever. Bho recol]tJct.s it 
is near the hour for luncheon, and thou J-ierbert 
will come home. She dresses herself in the robes 
she had on when he made her the oiler of mar- 
riage. Why she has done this, sJie doe.s not con- 
fess even to herself ; but perhaps she imagines old 
associations may soften present misundej'st,andiiig 3 . 
She goes down to the dining-room and wails. The 
table is laid for luncheon, and the bright fire 
glitters on the silver and glasse.s and llowers. All 
is so pleasant and cheerful and homelike ! And 
even then a thrill of satisfaction comes over her 
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that now Lidtly Delniere is gone she will he able 
to devote all her time to her husband — ^have him. 
all to herself. But tlie luncheon hour passe.s, and 
then the door o]3ens and Hunter enters with a letter 
oil a salver. The address is ■written in a rapid 
unsteady hand, as though the fingers trembled. 
She sees it is Sir Herbert’s writing, and tears open 
the envelope with a sense of impending trouble, 
that blanches her cheeks and chills her heart. The 
words run thus : 

'Ho one shall ever know you did the mischief, 
my poor Katie ; the Idarae shall rest ou me alone, 
and I will bear it willingly fox your sake. But 
my professional career is over ; meu will never 
again trust my judgment or deem me fit to com- 
mand. I was proTid of my standing in the service 
and of an untarnished reputation ; hut you have 
spoiled it al], merely to enjoy a short interval 
more of Walter Eeeves’s society. Why did yon 
not tell me he was so dear to you ? You should 
have said before we married I could never make 
you happy. Yet I will not blame you, ray poor 
wife. My own. selfisli hlindne.ss has caused all 
this misery. Before this letter reaches you, I shall 
be on my way to London to resign my appoint- 
ment.’ 

This was all ! But the contents fell like a blow 
on her heart. Katie sits alone in that cpiiet room 
while the iron pierces her soul. The untasted 
luncheon stands ou the table till the fire goes 
out and the shades of night gather round. Then 
Hunter knocks at the door in alarm, to know if 
' my Lady ’ "will have the things removed. Katie 
muses herself to tell hii'n that while his master is 
away she will henceforth have her meals laid in 
her 'boudoir, ami that she will receive no visitors 
in Sir Herbert’s absence. 

Hunter sees her pallid face and tear-stained eyes, 
and draws his own conclusions, and thinks things 
' never went on like that in the first Lady Diil- 
%vorth’s time, anyhow.’ 


THE G U A 0 I-I 0. 

WiLt, you ride over with me to the neighbouring 
-sdllage h ’ asked my friend Senljor Pedro da Silva, 

' There is a fiesta there to-day. And as you are a 
stranger in the country, you will see some feats of 
horsemauship quite as clever as can be shewn in 
the circus rings of old England.’ 

' With the greatest pleasure,’ I replied. ' I have 
often heard of the wonderful horsemen called 
Guachos, and desire much to see if the accounts 
are really true.’ 

‘ I think you will not he disappointed. ITo and 
his horse are one ; sometimes he acts as its tyrant, 
but more fretpiently they are friends. From in- 
fancy they have scoured over the immense Pampas 
of South America, frequently amidst violent storms 
of thunder, wiiul, and rain. His address and grace 
on horseback yield neillier to your be.st fox- 
hunters nor to the xkiuerican Indian. But here-is 
Antonio with our steeds ; let us mount.’ 

An hour’s ride over the dull arid plains of 
Buenos Ayres, covered with the grass now so much 
cultivated in our gardens, and admired for its light 
fyathery tufts waving in the wind, brought us to 
.San Joachim, where the people rvere already col- 
lecting in tlieir holiday attire, and exchanging 
friomlly greetings on all sides. The gay striking 
dres.ses of the Guaclios mingled in every group. 


The poncho or mantle of cloth, woven in bright 
coloured stripes, has a hole in the centre through 
which the head is passed, and falls down to the 
hips in graceful folds. The nether garment is a 
combination of bedgown and trousers, bordered by 
a fringe or even rich lace on these festa days, 
■which varies from two to six inches deep according 
to the wealth of the wearer. Then to-day the 
great jack-hoots of untanned leather are exchanged 
for the smartest patent leather, with bright 
scarlet tops, and enormous spurs at the heels. ' A 
wide-brimmed Spanish hat is -worn, a purple or 
yellow handkerchief twisted round it ; wliilst the 
belt encircling tbe waist sparkles with the dollars 
sewn upon it — often the whole fortune of the 
owner. His weapons are attached to this girdle, 
consisting of a formidable knife, a lasso, and a 
bolas, -which may not be so familiar to the English 
reader as the las.«o. There are two balls fastened 
together by short leathern straps, to which another 
thong is attached, by wliich it is throwm ; this is 
whirled violently round the head before propul- 
sion, and entangles itself in the legs of the horse 
or cow to be captured. 

But whilst we are gaily chatting to Seuhor 
Pedro’s many friends the games are beginning, and 
we hasten off to the ground. There we find two 
lines of mounted Guachos, from ten to twenty on 
each side, just so far apart as to allow a rider to 
pass between the ranks ; all are on the alert and 
holding the lasso ready for use. One whom Idiey 
call Massimo, an evident favourite with the crowd, 
comes tearing along at a gallop and dashes in 
between the lines. The first horseman in the 
ranks throws his lasso at Massimo’s horse as he 
flashes past, hut misses, amidst the derisive shouts 
of those around.; then the second, quick as light- 
ning casts his ; and so on down the ranks. Pre- 
sently, however, the horse is lassoed and brought 
to the ground ; aud the skilful rider alights un- 
injured on his feet, smoking his cigarette as coolly 
as when he started from the post. The dexterity 
and -watchfulness of the men, who can throw the 
lasso so as to entangle the feet of a horse while 
going at full speed, are .simply wonderful. 
Another and another followed with varying 
fortunes ; sometime.? the first struck down the 
horse and rider, rarely was it that one escaped 
altogether. The popularity of the famous chief 
Rosas was said to be founded on his proficiency in, 
this adroit hut cruel art, and no man can be their 
chief who is not the cleverest among them : 
renown on horseback is the one great virtue that 
exalts a man in their ej’-es ; cruelty to their 
favourite animal does not seem to enter into 
their thoughts ! 

But at 'length they -weary of this sport, and 
move oft’ a little way to vary it -with another. 
Now we seem to have moved back a few hundred 
years, and find a pastime of -the middle ages still 
lingering among 'these descendants of the Spaniards, 
who doubtless introduced it into tbe New World. 
In those days it was called the game of the quin- 
tain. A pole was firmly planted in the ground, 
with a cross-bar, to which was hung the figup of 
a inisbelieving Saracen, well armed and holding a 
large sword. The horseman tilted at full gallop 
against this puppet ; and as it moved lightly on a 
pivot, Unless it were well struck in the breast, it 
revolved, and the sword smote the assailant on the 
back amidst the laughter of the crowd. Here in 




the wild Pampas the trial of skill is greater, 
kind of gihhet is erected, to which is hxrng a finger- 1 
ring hv a string. The Guacho, instead of the spear j 
of knightly days, holds a weapon more character- 
istic of his“ work in the salad-ero, where the cattle 
are killed and salted — namely, a skewer. One after 
another the Guachos gallop at Ml speed and try 
to push the skewer into the ring and carry^ it off. 
Antonio, Luis, and klelito succeeded admirably j 
hut many a novice failed in the diflicult task. 
Still it was a pretty sight, and enjoyed apparently 
: hy both horses and men. 

Then came the inevitable horse-races, which are 
of almost daily occurrence, when associates chal- 
lenge one another, and they strike off in a moment 
in a straight line until they disappear in the 
horizon. In this cj^e, however, a wide straight 
avenue near the village xvas chosen for a 'short, 
rapid, and often renewed race ; a pastime for the 
idle, and the occasion of ruinous Lets. The riders 
were dressed with the greatest elegance ; their ' 
horses well chosen from the corral, and covered ! 
Avitli silver ornaments. The bridle is of the leather ' 
of a foal, finely plaited and mounted with silver ; 
stirrup, hit, and spurs of the same metal, A 
glittering silver belt, sometimes of a flowery 
pattern, and of colossal proportions, hangs round 
the breast, and a silver strap across the forehead. 
The saddle is a wonderful piece of mechanism, 
forming the Guacho’s ‘ bed by night and chest of 
drawers by day;’ it is very heavy, and consists of 
ten parts; skins, carpets, and cow-hides inter- 
mingled with other necessaries. Off they go at 
last from the post, spurring and urging their steeds 
like modern centaurs, handling them in a manner 
well worthy of arlmiration, and with the most per- 
fect elegance. When the winner came in, many 
a by-stander had lost all his possessions, so mad a 
race of gamblers are they. As a last resource, they 
pledge their horse, and expose themselves, if they 
Jose, to the lowest of humiliations—that of going 
away on foot ! 

Wc turned at last toward.? home, leaving the 
roystering .spirits to finish off their clay at the 
pulperia. This it is which takes the place of the 
club, the cafe, the newsroom, and the home. A 
cottage, neither more simple nor more luxurious 
than any other to he found in the Pampas, covered 
with tliatch ; the walls of dried mud, or more 
frequently of rushes sparged with mud ; the 
flooring heiug of trodden earth ; into whicli the 
rain penetrates, the sun never' enters, and where 
a hot damp air is the prevailing atmosphere. 
Before the door stands a row of strong posts, to 
which the horses of the guests are tied ; the 
new-comcr jumps off, and there leaves .liis 
steed, saddled and bridled, for many weary hours 
in the hot sun or pouring rain ; whilst he, to 
use a native, expression, ‘ satisfies his vices’ in the 
pulperia. The door is open to all comers, ami 
great outward politeness reigns within ; there, is a 
continual exchange of gallantries, to which the 
Spanish language easily lends itself ; but reason 
soon loses its sway, and the strangest bets' are 
offered and taken. Sometimes it is between two 
friends as to who shall first lose blood; when 
the vj.ole company sally out, knives are drawn 
' betwera the duellers, and a combat, often much 
moje,sicliculotis than valiant, ensues ! 
t Ths'iollowing inoming, Senhor Pedro proposed 
t that we should ride out and see the Guacho at 


work and in his home. ‘ Yon seem to have been 
interested in him yesterday,’ he .said, ‘ :iu<l he 
belongs to a type that i,s unique. Notwithstand- 
ing the hatred of the original inhabitants towards 
their invaders, the two races were mixed, and 
these unions produced the Guacho. Look at hi.s 
tall figure, bony square, face (uiibrowued by the sun, 
andstiff black hair— -tliere you see tiio Indian ; whilst 
the Spaniard is in his proud haughty^ m.anner, 
in his vanity, and also in lii.s great sobriety. He 
drinks water and eats his dried meat without 
bread, not from contempt for bettor food, but from 
a horror of work. To earn his daily food i.s not 
so much his aim as to get money to bet with. 
He will go into the salculero, where, knife in 
hand, he will kill, skin, and cut up the cattle for 
salting, and find enjoyment rather than labour iii 
it. He easily gains in a few hours a wage that 
sufSees ; and as soon as it is paid, he jumps on 
his lior.se and rides off to the pulpma to gamble 
it away.’ 

Thus conversing, we reached a hut which could 
scarcely he surpassed in its misery. Placed alone 
in the niidcllo of the plain, wdthout any garden, or 
cultivated ground, not a tree to cast a wekomo 
shadow, or a hand to repair the dilapidated -walls, 
it seemed formed to repulse rather than attract the 
owner. At our approach, the mother came out, 

, surrounded by her children, her complexion apv 
I preaching the mulatto, for tlio air of the Pampas 
i quickly destroys the liuene.5s of the .skin. It is 
only in the capital, Buenos Ayres, that handsome 
Creole types are to be seen, where fine features 
of an Indian class surpass European beauty, even 
when the tint is olive. The wife, like the lius- 
band, liate,? xvorli : her only occupation is to boil 
some water, pour it over male or tea of .Paraguajq 
and drink it through a metal tube. Her children, 
at the age of three or four, can sit on horseback 
and gallop over the, plain with no other bridle 
than a cord pas.secl tJirough the horse’s month. At 
six they w'.atcli the sheep, and at ten are ready to 
break in the most spirited colts. Only cvcrytlnng 
they do must he on horseback ; they will neither 
use their arms nor legs. 

‘ (Jood-morjiiug, Henorita,’ said my friend, 
‘Where shall we find^your hu.shand?’ 

‘ He is gone, Senhor, to break in some horse.? 
for Senhor Melisos ; it is not far from here.’ 

‘ So much the better. We will ride on and see 
him at work.’ 

We reached the place; and the Guacho came out 
to meet us. 

‘ Will you shew my/rieud your feat at the gate ?’ 
said Senhor Pedro. 

‘ With the greatest pleasure,’ answered tho 
flattered Guacho. He jumped on to the top 
transverse bar which forms tho gate of the corral, 
and calling to another man to open the lower 
ones and drive out a troop of horses at full gallop^ 
he, -witli the most astonishing shill, .singletl one 
out xvith his eye, dropped down on to it, and rode 
off without saddle or bridle at the top of its speed. 
Soon returning, he proceeded to break a hor,se that 
had been previously caugbt in the plains. The 
Guacho threw two lassos, one over the neck, 
the other on the hind-leg.s. Several men hold the 
colt tightly whilst he saddles and passes a cord 
through, the mouth of the animal ; and when 
the first pM’oxysms of fear liave passed, the tamer 
jumps on, and pressing his powerful knees into its 
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sidos, the lasso is withdrawn. The horse and 
rider then start on a furious course, from which 
they both return exhausted, in the midst of the 
yivats which resound from every side. All that 
is non' required is for the breaker to ride ten or 
fifteen leagues, when he gives up the horse to the 
owner and receives his fee. They are never taught 
to trot, hut have an easy movement ; and a man 
has been known to ride two hundred miles a day 
without fatigue, and living only on dried meat 
and mate. 


THE GEEM THEOEY AGAIF. 

We have on several occasions alluded to the 
Germ theory, by which is meant the theory that 
imnsible germs capable of producing animalcule 
and of spreading disease are constantly floating in 
the atmosphere — and that the more impure the air 
the greater are the number of these germs. We 
revert’ to the subject, because it is debated in all 
quarters, and it is as well that our readers should 
know something of what is causing so much con- 
troversy. Some surgeons distinguished as operators 
are great believers in the Gorin theory ; so much 
so, that before beginning, for instance, to cut off a 
leg, they cause a certain germ-killing liquid to 
shower like spray near the part operated on ; by 
which, as is alleged, the wound is kept free of 
anything noxious. Whether there be germs or 
not, the" use of disinfectants in the air is said to be 
beneficial. Notably the celebrated carholic-acid 
plan of Professor Lister has met wdth marked 
success, and is jiractised by the greatest .surgeons 
of our time. But though the air certainly contains 
something which favours decomposition, it is by 
no means yet proved that that something is made 
up of germs. 

Professor Tyndall has been the principal advo- 
cate of the Germ theory, and has written some 
papers strongly in its favour. Professor Bastian 
takes an opposite opinion. He thinks that hviug 
organisms may originate in disease by .spontaneous 
generation. His notions are that if germs arc con- 
tinually floating about iu the air, they \vould drop 
everywhere and anywhere alike. This argument 
applies more forcibly to the fact wdiich Dr Bastian 
discovered — namely, that he was able to get life in 
flasks containing inorganic solutions, but that he 
always failed if such solutions were not made up 
of salts containing oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and 
nitrogen ; that is to say, of the elements of life. If 
the organisms are really the result of a molecular 
arrangement of the Gnother-liquul,’ we .should 
expect to iind them only in those fluids which 
already contain the element, s necessary for their 
composition. Three speculations are involved in 
thc.se exjierimcnts ; on. the one hand, that low 
forms of life do occasionally arise by spontaneous 
generation ; on the other hand, either that the heat 
which is usually considered destructive of life and 
germinating power is in reality nothing of the 
kind ; or that Dr Bastian’s experiments were 
incorrectly i>erformed. 

Since the publication of Dr Bastian’s observa- 
tions, a very lively controversy has been carried 
on iu scientific quarters between the supporter-s of 
the germ tbedry and of the theory of' siiontaneous 
generation. Dr Bastian’.s wmrk.was conducted wdtb 
great care and iu the presence of some distin- 


guished authorities. Dr Simderson, oii the other 
iiaud, found that upon increasing the heat which 
is applied to the flasks, no organisms were pro- 
duced; but until we have reason to doubt the 
generally received opinion as to the amount of 
heat necessary to destroy life, this result may he 
equally w'ell explained according to either of the 
two theories. 

Dr Bastian insists that the organic solutions in 
his own flasks are not found by him to undergo 
putrefaction where every precaution is taken for 
withholding the entrance of air. Thus a simple 
piece of cotton-wool, which acts as a kind of 
sieve, will when placed in the mouth of a flask 
prevent decomposition. Professor Tyndall has 
invented the most ingenious contrivances for 
illustrating his views. In one case he employed 
a chamber the walls of which were covered by a 
sticky substance. The particles of dust in the air 
were allowed to collect and adhere to the sides, 
and the air in the vessel, as shewn by its non- 
reflection of a beam of light, was rendered com- 
paratively dustless. Flasks were now introduced, 
and they remained for a long period free from 
organisms. On repeating some of these experi- 
ments this year, however, Professor Tyndall found 
that many of the infusions which had previously 
been preserved from putrefaction with ease, were 
now found, when placed under the same conditions, 
to swarm with life. Still he refused to believe in 
‘ spontaneous generation,’ and preferred to consider 
that the production of life in his flasks was due 
to some fault in his experiments, and that the air 
of the Eoyal Institution was not so pure this year 
as it vras last. Instead, therefore, of introducing 
his fluids by means of an open pipette, as he had 
previously done, he now made use of a ‘ separating 
funnel,’ and by this means the fluids found their ' 
way into the flasks without exposure to the air. 
Tlie result of these precautions was that no orga- 
nisms .appeared. The objection, however, that we 
have to find is, that no guarantee can ho given 
that will enable us to ascertain whether the air is 
really free from particles of organic matter or not. 
Last year the air was considered to be pure because 
moteless ; but tliis year, though moteless, it was 
found to be impure. 

Professor Tyndall and his friends are so ex- 
ceedingly confident in. the power of the germs 
of the atmosphere, that they attribute to their 
influence every known case of putrefaction ; and 
they do so because they believe that they have 
proved that whenever the air can be excluded from 
a putrescible fluid, putrefaction will not take 
place. But Dr Bastian lias succeeded in producing 
life out of organic infusions from which the air 
ha.s been excluded, and which have been previously 
raised by him to temperatures hitherto considered 
by scieiitilic authority as fatal to life. Thus the 
question resolves itself into this ; What is the 
exact point of heat which kills the germs of 
bacteria ? At present we do not know, and _we 
have therefore no right to make_ any .siipposition 
upon'’ this point in favour of either of the two 


Since Dr Bastian’s experiments were first made 
public, the holders of the Germ theory have gra- 
dually raised what we may call the thermal death- 
point of bacteria, in order to explain away tbe 
results of his experiments liy the light of their own 
theory. If Dr Bastian’s fluids did develop life, 
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‘tliey say, the germs must liave entered into tiiem 
by 'sonie iiieaiVs or other ; and if he superheated 
these fluiils, the fact of the germs surviving tlic 
process sliews tiiat they must he possessed of 
greater enduring power than we have given them 
credit for. . . - 

Curiously enough, Professor Tyndall declares 
that frequent applications of a low degree of 
heal, and apjdied at intervals, have a far greater 
‘sterilising elfect’ than a single application of a 
high temperature. For a given fluid may cbutaiu 
germs of all ages. If stich a fluid he hoilecl for a 
considerable time, all the germs of recent forma- 
tion will he killed ; hut those of a greater age will 
merely he softened, hut still capable of reaniina- 
tion. If, however, the fluid he heated for a 
short time only, the recent germs will be destroyed, 
while an older crop will be liberated. A second 
application of heat destroys this second crop, and 
brings a tlrird into play. Fiuiher heat will awaken 
successive crops, until at length a point is reached 
when the toughest germ must yield. This is 
certainly a most ingenious explanation of the 
difficulty. 

■ A very interesting contrihution to this subject 
has lately been made by Dr Bastian and others ; 
and w'e will now briefly describe the main results 
of their researches. It has long been known that 
slightly alkaline organic fluids are more difficult 
to sterilise than those which are slightly acid. 
Pasteur tlie* French chemist says that animal water 
in its normally acid state becomes sterile at one 
hundred degrees centigrade ; but that if the infusion 
is first rendered alkaline by the addition of potash, 
the application of a little more heat is necessary, in 
order to insure sterility, If wo hear in mind the 
two theories, we shall see that these observations 
of Pasteur may be explained according to either 
of them. We may believe that the germs in the 
infusion are fortified against the destructive action 
of heat by liquor potassm ; or on the other hand, 
we mayAiold that the spontaneous generation of 
organisms is favoured by the presence of an alkali. 
Acting upon these data, Dr Bastian heated a 
similar fluid in its acid condition to the tempera- 
ture of one hundred degrees; so that, according to 
Pasteur, it was now barren. He then added a 
quantity of potash sufficient to neutralise the acid, 
the addition of the alkali thus being made after 
instead of before the boiling ; and he*then allowed 
the fluid so treated to stand at a tem]jerature of 
about one hundred and fifteen degrees Fahrenheit. 
In a short time swarms of bacteria appeared. 

Dr Eoberts, however, considers that this result 
was obtained because sufficient precaution had not 
been taken by Dr Bastian to prevent the entry of 
germs, wdiicli might have been introduced by the 
potash. Accordingly, he filled a small flask with 
an ounce of the acid infusion, and then sealed up 
his potash in a capillary tube. The potash was 
then, heated in oil to two hunili’ed and eighty 
degrees Fahrenheit, and kept for fifteen minutes. 
The tube of potash was n,ow introduced into 
the fiask containing the infiusion, and the flask 
was boiled for five minutes, and sealed. The flask 
was^ now kept for some time in order to test its 
atefiifcy. When this was ascertained, the flask 
was' shaken, so that the little tube of potash inside 
was and the' potash wfis thus allowed to 

mm^e.wi.tE and neutralise the infusion. The flask 
was now'naahttainpd .at a low temperature "of one 


hundred and fifteen degre,es Fahrenheit, and it 
remained perfectly clear. And so Dr Roberts con- 
cludes that liquor potassto has no powen- to excite 
the generation of organisms in a sterili.sed infusion. 
Professor Tyndall repeated the.?G oxptjriments with 
additional precautions, and obtained similar I'Gsults. 

The gemiral conclusion which is drawn from 
various experiments by the advocates of the 
Germ theory is, that liquor potassm has no -in- 
herent jaower to stimulate the jiroduotion of 
bacteria, and that any apparent power of thi,s kind 
which it may seem to possess is due to the presence 
of germs within it. Tliese germs they consider 
are not destroyed until the potasli, has been 
raised to the temperature of one liundred de- 
grees centigrade if solid, and to one hundred 
and ten degree, s centigrade if liquid. Dr Bastian, 
who repeated his former experiments with every 
possible precaution, found no diflcroiice in his 
results. ^Moreover, he discovered that liquor 
potassm, when added in proper quantities, is just 
.as efficacious in stimulating the developraeut of 
life after it has been heated to one hundred and 
ten degrees centigrade, as -when it has been heated 
to only one liundred degrees. Pasteur will con- 
.seqiiently have to raise the temperature which lie 
considers sufficient to destroy the germs contained 
in a solution of strong liquor potasses to a pioint 
still higher than one hundred and ten degrees. 

But there is still anollior’ proof that liquor 
potassse if previously heated to one hundred de- 
grees does not induce fermentation in virtue of its 
germs, because if only one or two drops be added, 
the infusion will remain as barren as ever; while a 
few more drops will immediately start the process 
of fermentation. Now if the potash really induced 
fermeut.ation because it brought germs aiong with 
it, two drops 'would bo quite as eflicacions as any 
other amount. Finally, Dr Dastian has shewn us 
that an excess of alkali prevents fermentation, and 
to this fact he attributes the lailnre of Pasteur to 
develop life when he employed solid jiotash, lie 
had added too much of the alkali. 

It is impossible to draw finy definite conclusion 
from these as from the other experiments, until 
wc know the precise temjieraturo ivhich is fatal to 
germinal life. Dr Bastian indeed thinks that he 
ha.s been able to shew tliat bacteria and their 
germs cannot exist at higher tomperature.s than 
one hundred and forty degrees Fahrenheit; but 
his evidence here is not quite conclusive. He 
does not deny the existence of germs nor! their 
probable influence in prorlucing life; he anorely 
says that his experiments furnish evidence to shew . 
that in some cases organisms may spring into 
existence without the aid of a parent. The strong 
points of his case are, that as fast as his advcr.saries 
can sugge.st precautions to insure the dost rucl ion 
of germs, he has been able to shew life under 
the altered conditions ; and that whenever tlic sup- 
I>osed death-point of bacteria lias been raised o/i 
account of his experiments, ho has .succeeded in 
obtaining life after having submitted his flasks to 
the required temperatures. 

How this most interesting controversy will end, 
we cannot foretell ; but we hope that the furlhcr 
researches of our scientific men upon the subject 
will ultimately lead to the di.scoveiy of tbc 
truth. Meanwiiile, we ohseiwu tluit T)r Pi,ichai’d- 
son, at the late Sanitary Oougress at Leamiiigtou, 
entirely dissented from the theory of genus being 
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fclxe origin of disease, and characterised it as th% 
■wildest and most distant froni the phenomena 
to he explained, ever conceived. As no one 
contests the fact that pure air is a very im- 
portant factor in promoting health and averting 
the ixisidious approaches of disease, people keeping 
that in mind need not practically give themselves 
much concern about germs. See that you draw 
j)ure air into the lungs. That is an advice to 
wliich. no theorist can take exception. 

OCEAN- VOYAGES IN SlLkLL BOATS. 

It is perhaps not generally known that adven- 
turous persons occasionally cross the Atlantic from 
the American coast to England in small hoat.s. 
Tire undertaking is dangerous, but is accomplislied. 
Twenty-four years ago, when on board a Oimard 
steamer, our vessel passed an open sailing-boat 
containing two men on a voyage from America to 
Europe. They had no means for taking an ohser- 
vation, hut tnrsted to fall in with large ships, from 
which they -would get information as to where 
they were. On sigliting them, our captain knew 
what they wanted," and hung out a black board on 
which were inscribed in chalk the latitude and 
longitude. This was satisfactoiy, and on they 
went on their perilous expedition. What came of 
them ■^ve know not. We were told that men who 
run risks of this kind, and who happen not to 
procure information as to their whereabouts, are 
apt to make strange mistakes in their voyage 
to England ; such, for instance, as running on the 
coast of Spain instead of the British Islands— the 
whole thing a curious instance of reckle.ss daring. 

Small vessels, possibly better provided, have made 
runs whicii have attracted the admiring attention 
of nautical men, for the exceptional circumstances 
under which they occurred, but without reference 
to competition or bonus. In 1S59 three Cornish 
fishermen, in a fishing-boat of small tonnage, sailed 
from Newly n near Penzance to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and thence across the Indian Ocean to Mel- 
bourne, where . they arrived ‘ all well.’ We do not 
find the actual tonnage named. In 1866 a small 
yacht of twenty-five tons, hailing from Dublin, set 
out from Liverpool, and safely readied New South 
Wales after a run of a hundred and thirty days. 
The distance was set down at sixteen thousand 
miles. It was regarded, and justly regarded, as a 
bold adventure in 1874, when a schooner of 
only fifty- four tons safely brought over a cargo of 
deals from St Johns, New Brunswick, to Dublin, 
with but seven hands to manage the craft. 

Boat-voyages, however, are evidently more ! 
remarkable than those of clippers, yachts, and 
.schooners ; on account of the extremely small 
dimensions of the craft which have ventured to 
brave the perils of the ocean, and of the paucity 
of hands to manage the sails and helm during a 
period measured by months — under privations of 
•various kinds. 

Eleven years ago the Americans gave an -indi- 
cation of spirit and pluck in tlie conception and 
Mfilmcnt of a very bold enterprise. Mr Hudson, 
the owner of a small craft named the Bed White 
and Blue, fitted it up for an ocean-trip to England. 
It was a life-boat, built of galvanised iron, only 
twenty-six feet in length, six feet in breadth of 
beam, and three feet deep from deck to hold. 


Small as it was, the Bed White and Blue carried 
what sailors call a very cloud of canvas ; it had 
mainsail, spritsaUs, staysails, courses, topsails, 
royals, top-gallants, stermsails, trysails, three masts, 
bow,sprit, booms, yards, galls, jib-boom, vard-toxas, 
cross jack yards, spankers, pd all the rest of 
it— an enormous amount of furniture, one would 
think, for so small a house. The boat was' sharp 
at both ends, had water-tight compartments length- 
wise and transverse, and safety-valves whicli would 
enable her -to right henself in a few minutes 
if flooded. There was a tiny cockpit for the 
steersman near the inizzen-mast, in which he sat 
somewhat in the same jiosition as Mr Maegregor 
in his Bob Boy canoe. The air-cylinders at each 
end of the boat and along tire side-s, customary in 
life-boats, assisted in maintaining the buoyancy 
and upright iio-sition. It is amusing to read of a 
mainmast only seven feet high and a bowsprit of 
two feet in length ; but the juvenile ship was pro- 
portionate in all these matter.^, and bravely she 
looked, a plucky handsome little craft. 

The crew of the Bed While and Blue was as 
exceptional as the boat itself. The owner, Captain 
John M. Hudson, took the command ; Mr Frank 
E. Fitch acted as inate ; while in lieu of petty 
officers, able seamen, and ordinary seamen was a 
dog named ‘Fanny,’ On the 9th of July 1866 
the iiigmy shij> took farewell of Sandy Hook, near 
New York, on a voyage of unknown duration and 
uncertain vicissitude. At midnight on the 18th 
the boat struck against something hard and solid, 
hut fortunately without receiving much damage. 
They sailed on till the 5th of August, when they 
fell in with the brig Princess Boyal, hailing from 
Yarmouth, and obtained a bottle of rum, two 
newspapers (very jirecious to the wayfarers), and a 
signal-lamp. Narrowly escaping a complete over- 
turn on the 8th, they spoke with the barque 
TFelle Merryrnan, from which they obtained two 
bottles of brandy. After another peril of capsizing, _ 
they at length sighted English land, the Bill of 
Portland, on the 14th. Beating -0X3 the Channel, 
the boat entered Margate Harbour on the 16th, 
after being thirty-seyen days at sea. The little 
craft created no small astonishment at Margate, 

As there was no chronometer on board, the calcula- 
tions of distance, direction, &e. had to be Jiiade 
by compass, line, and dead-reckoning. So little 
ox 3 X)ortunity had there been of obtaining a fire, 
that the food (mostly preserved in air-tight tins) 
had to he eaten cold. The original store of a : 
hundred and twenty gallons of water^ suxaplied j 
their wants with this essential requisite. Poor ; 
Fanny the dog did not at'all relish the voyage ; | 

constant exposure to the weather so weakened her | 
that she died soon after reaching Margate. When, i 
the Bed White and Blue was afterwards exhibited : 

at the Crystal Palace, a little incredulity was ■ 

exxnessed as to the reality of the voyage ; but as 
the names of the vessels spoken with were given 
and the dates of meeting, there seems no reason to 
doubt the faithfulness of the narrative. ' The two 
navigators, however, did not return to America 
in the same way ; they had ‘ had enough of it.’ 

A still bolder achievement, in so far as the 
number of the crew -was concerned, was that of 
Alfred Johnson, who in June 1876 started irom 
America in a small boat manned only hj hirnself. 
Quitting the port of Gloucester, Massachiisetts, un 
the 15tk, he had fine weather for a time, but 
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tiieii experienced some of the peril of Atlantic 
voyaging under exceptional circumstances. Fogs 
and head winds compelled him to put into Shake 
liarhour, where he had his compass corrected. 
Starting again on the 25th, he experienced toler- 
ably fair weather until the 7th of July, when a 
heavy gale set in from the south-west. The 
combings of the hatchway were started, and the 
water, imding entrance, damaged some of his 
provisions. The gale subsiding, he was favoured 
with fine weather and fair wind until the 16th ; and 
a strong breeze in the right direction coming on, 
he made good progress till the 2d of August. 
"When about three hundred miles from the Irish 
coast, the wind increased to a hurricane ; he hove 
to, but in unsbipping his mast for this purpose, 
the boat got broadside on a large wave and was 
upset Johnson clambered on the upturned bottom, 
wiierc ho remained for about twenty minutes. By 
dexterous management ho succeeded in righting 
the boat, got in, and pumped it dry ; everything, 
however, was wotted by the up,set, and he lost his 
srpiare-sail and kerosene lamp. 

Wending his way as winds permitted, he reached 
within a hundred miles of the Irish coast by the 
7th, spoke a ship, and obtained some bread and 
fresh water — both of which had become very scanty 
with him. On the following day he got sound- 
ings, but fog prevented him from seeing land. On 
the 10th ho sighted Milford, near tbe south-west 
extremity of lYalcs. He landed at Abercastle in 
Pembrokeshire on the 11th, after being fifty-seven 
days at sea ; starting again, he put into Holyhead, 
and finally arrived at Liverpool on the 21st. The 
little Centennial, which measured only twenty feet 
in length over all, had run about seventy miles a 
day on an average. Jobnson maintained hi,s general 
health excellently well, though suffering from -want 
of sleep. 

The little boat that has recently crossed the 
Atlantic diffei'ed from Johnson’s iu this among 
other particulars, that it had a crew of two persons, 
one of whom was a woman. Certainly this woman 
will have something to talk about for the rest of 
her life : seeing that we may safely assign to her a 
position such as her sex has never before occupied 
—that of having managed half the navigation of a 
little ocean-craft for some three thousand miles. 
The iVctt’ Bedfonl, so designated after the town of 
the same name in Massachusetts (the state from 
which Johnson also hailed), is only twenty feet 
long, Avith a burden of a^ little over a ton and a 
half ; built of cedar, and rigged as (in sailor-phrase) 
a ‘ leg-of-mutton schooner ; ’ Avith two masts and 
one anchor. Anything less ocean -like Ave can 
hardly conceive. Captain Thomas Crapo, the 
OAvner of this little affair, is an active man in the 
prime of life ; and his better-lialf proves herself 
worthy to be the helpmate of such a man. On the 
28th of May in the present year, Captain and Mrs 
Orapo embarked in tbeir tiny ocean-boat, provided 
Avith such provisions and stores as they could stoAv 
UAvay under the deck. The steersman (or steers- 
womau) sat in a sunken recess near the stern, with 
head and bast above the level of the deck ; the 
other took any standing-place that he could got for 
maus^ing the sails, rope, anchor, &c. The boat 
had. no chronometer ; and the progress had to be 
measured as best it could by dead-reckoning. 

soon after leaving New Bedford, was 
forced b'y stress ,, of. weather to' .seek a few days’ 


shelter at Chatham, a small port in the same state. 
Hoisting sail again on the 2d of June, the boai set 
oir with a fair Avind ; and all Avent Avell for tliree 
days. An adverse AAund ^then s])rang up, a fog 
ovGuspread tlie sky, and for ten days the voyage 
coutimied under these nufiivoiirablo circmnsi.auees. 
Whilst near the shoal knoAvn as the Great Banks, 
a keg was seen floating ; this Avas secured, arid the 
iron hoops utilised (with tlie aid. of canvas) iu 
making a drogue — one av1uc.Ii Avas iuchnled among 
the outfit of the boat being found too light for its 
purpose. The boat, after lying to for three or 
four days iu a gale of Aviud, .“tarted again, and 
sailed on till the 21st of June, Avhen another gale 
necessitated another stoppage. The Idevj Bedford 
sighted the steamer Batmia, Avhich olferod to take 
the lonely pair of navigators on board : an ofl'er 
kindly appreciated, but courteously declined. After 
this meeting, a succession of gales was encoun- 
tered, and the rudder broke ; a spare oar Avas made 
to act as a snlistitute. Tlio sea ran so very liigh 
that CA’-cn Avhen lying doAAUi to rest, husband and 
Avife had to lie on Ave't clothes, everything on board 
being sloppy and lull f saturated. At one portion 
of this trying period Captain Crapo had to steer 
for .seventy hours uninterruptedly, his Avife being 
incapacitated from rendering the aid Avliich was 
her wont ; and on another occasion he, had to pay 
eighteen hours’ close attention to tlie drogue. The 
voyage terminated on. the 21.st of July, after a 
duration of fifty-four days. The average sleep of 
the captain did not exceed four hours a day ; and 
he had no sleep at all during the last seventy hours 
of the run. He had intended to make Falmouth 
his port of arrival, but aaus glad to make for 
I’enzanco instead. 

The surname of Crapo, Ave Avere infornuul by the 
captain, is not uncommon at New BedJV)rd. Tbe 
gpodwife is Swedish by descent, Scotcli by birth, 
American by marriage — a citizen of the Avorld. 
In examining the boat closely (which Ave have 
done), it becomes more than ever a marvel hoAV it 
could liave formed the Jjome of a married couple 
for .soAun Aveeks. Be.^icending through a small 
hatchway, tlic .feet rest on the Jloor of (let us say) 
the state-cabin, an apartment three feet high ; 
Gonsep[uently the head and body project uboAm tlm 
hatchway. By spreading hlankcts and nigs, and 
crouching down by degrees, a Avould-bc .sleeper 
can lie doAvn under the deck, or two sleeper.s close 
to the two sides of the boat. The Avife of course 
acted as stewardess, cook, parlour-maid, scullery- 
maid, &c,, leaving her husband to manage most of 
the navigation. The sperm-oil lamp for tho com- 
pass-binnacle ; the kerosene or petroleum lamp 
lor tlie cooking-stovc ; the receptacles for Inscuit 
and preserved meats and vegetables ; the butler’s 
pantry for a foAV bolllcs of spirits ; tlie vessels for 
containing Avuter--all Avere packed into a mar- 
vellously small space. The drogue (already men- 
tioned) i.s a kind of floating anchor Avhicb, dragged 
after the vessel by means of a long mpr>, hidps to 
steady it in certain states of tho wind. .Fivo bundred 
pounds Aveight of stores and six Inindi-ed of iron 
Ijallast, kept the boat suflicientJy low in the Avater. 

, . Such Ai'ere the interior arrangements of one of 
those strange small A’essels Avhich adventurously 
attempt to cross the Atlantic. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A KNOCKER-UP. for I fancy you don’t know what knoeldng-np 
SoMii; time ago, while paying a professional visit is ; or if you do, you are wondering how I could 
at the house of a small tradesman in the town of save a fortune out of such a line of action. No ; 

B , in the north of England, I made the I don’t mean to say that I had no other way of 

acquaintance of an interesting old woman, who making money. I started a shop after I began 
upon the occasion in question was nursing the to knock up ] but every penny I made by shop- 
tradesman’s wife. There are persons, especially keeping was spent in keeping my family ; and 
of the gentler sex, who will not be said Nay in when my son was put to business, some of my 
their attempts to win your confidence ; and such otherwise-made money went along with it ; but 
was Mrs Waters, the old lady whom I have named, every penny which I put by, and the income on 
We became intimate in a few minutes ; and cir- which I now live, was got by knoeking-up. 
cnmstances causing me to prolong my visit for ‘You may well ask how I, a woman, should 
■several hours, I left the house as familiar with the ever have thought of such a rueans of living, or 
dame’s history as if I had known her for many should have ventured upon it. Well, to tell the 
years. truth, I never thought of it; that is, I did not 

I have styled her an interesting woman. So invent it ; it was brought before me ; and I was 
she was. Pier appearance, I grant, was not attrac- in too great need to be very nice. I believe I 
tive. She bore no trace of beauty ; neither had was near the first, if not the very first who earned 
she refinement either of speech or manner, being money by regularly knocking up ; at auyrate I 
somewhat brusque and hasty both in word and knew of none who were in that line. The thing 
action ; yet there was an irresistible ijower in the was brought about in this way. My husband was 
rapid glance of her large bright eyes ; and although a delicate man from our first acquaintance. And 
at first yon might be led to believe, from the he was, bless yon ! as different from me in spirit 
hastiness which marked all her movements as she mid ways as a summer day is from a winter day. 
attended to the requirements of the house and He had hardly a morsel of fsnd in him. I’ve 
.family, that she must be harsh and unfeeling in often wondered what we should have done, or 
her disposition, she was really one of the kindest wlmt would have become of ns, had it been I that 
and most tender-hearted of women. I soon found had been laid up instead of him. But you see, 
out that she was a neighbour, and that she pos- sir, Providence had a hand in the matter. It was 
sessed independent means, which she had .acquired well in many ways, I may say in all ways, that he 
by her oAvn unaided industry ; that she had also was afilicted ; for you see had it been what an 
maintained an invalid husband for years, and had ill-tempered impatient creature I should have 
educated and given a profession to her only son been, 

and child. ‘ Was it an illneas that fell upon him which laid 

I resolved to become better acquainted with him aside, do you ask ? No ; not exactly ; I ’ll tell 
the old dame ; and as I did not scruple to put you. We had been married about six years, and 
qnestion.s, I gleaned from her what shall form our son was about four years old, when Waters 
the subject of the present paper. Her designa- happened on a misfortune ; he was in the act of 
tion as a ‘ knocker-up ’ will become plain as I lifting a heavy weight in the foundry in which he 
proceed. In reply to an inquiry she said : ‘ 0 worked, when something snapped or gave way in 
dear, no ! I am not unwilling to tell yon how his back. He was brought home between two 
I made my independency. Why should I he ? men; and from that day until his death, more 
An honest woman need not be afraid of any- than fifteen years afterwards, he never did a 
thiag. I made it, sir, by knocking-up ; every stroke of work. Poor fellow ! 
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‘Yes; you ’re right; the kiionldng-itp scheme thirty years I never eanicdless ihnn thirty sliillina.; 
follorved. It was very singular. I had been down a week ; mostly thirty-live ; and when I iuul ' a 
to the foundry one Friday evening for the hit of good lot of hir-away or very early custoniers, 1 
pav which the masters kindly allowed him for a picked u]-) as high as IV)rLy shillings in a weolc. 
wliile, when I got into conversation with one of You stare ; hut what 1 say is true. Ihvo pounds 
the better sort of men who were employed in the a weelc for summoning folks to their work", of v. 
works. I said to him that I believed I .should morning, 

have the homo to keep over our head.s, and tluit ‘ I am not a very strong or healthy laxly lujw ; 
I was willing to do anything that woixld help how can a woman of eeveal.y years expect to bo 
therein, when he said quite suddenly like: “If you without ache or pain after a life like mine I But 
will knock inc up at three o’clock every morning for thirty-five years wherein 1 followed the knock- 
hut Sunday, I will give you luilf-a-crown a week.” ing-up line I never had what may ho callcil 
At first I thought he was joking ; but when I saw a badly day. Bless you, sir, 1 hadn’t time to 
that he was sincere, I closed in "with the ofl’er ; for be laid up ! I believe my early rising, and the 
something said within me that that would be the exercise iir the open air, kept me in health ; 
beginning of something better still. and when bits of cold got hold of me, why, my 

‘ The reason why knocking-up is so widespread spirits did much towards helping them olf again, 
nowadays is this : people soon get so used to the Si')irit, sir, is everything ! Did I go to bed during 
alarum-clock that it fails to awake them, or if it the day 1 Never i I could not alFord the time : for 
awake them, they are at times so .sleepy that I had iny shop to mind. You look surprised ; but 
they drop olf again before the alarum runs out, I told you at the beginning that I kept ,a .shop. 
This was the ca.se with the person who asked^mc See yon; I did aiot know how long my husband 
to awaken liim ; he had lost many nioruing.s might linger ; and then I was so wrapped up iii 
through over-.sleeping the time. lie was in tlie my poor Jad, that I determined he .should bo a 
designing line ; and he said he got more work done doctor or a lawyer, or .something .smarter than 
and of a better sort during the quiet hours of a tradesman ; .so, having a good long day before 
morning than at any other time. At aiiyrate this me, I resolved iipou opening a shop of some 
was his statement, though afterwards auothcr kind. 

reason was assigned for his habit ; so he Avas ‘ I was a time in deciding on what I should 
anxious to be up at three o’clock. Well, I engaged deal in, I dreaded giving credit; and as there 
with Mm ; and a good thing it Avas for me, ibr are some things Avhich Avomen are not in the habit 
before a year had gone over iny head I had thirty of buying on tfe/;— somehoAV they never think of 
customers of the like kind. No ; not for the same that Avheu they really want them — I resolved to 
hour in the morning, nor. for the like pay — beg- deal in tliem. So I hit upon selling black-lead, 
ging your pardon — but mostly for the time be- blacking, brushes of various kinds, even pots ami 
tween five and si.x o’clock. pans ; for I noticed that when a woman sent for 

‘I have no objection Avhatever to tell you Avhat such tilings she sent tho_ money for them, Be.sidc=i, 
I used to earn ; why should I ? But let me tell you I .saw that a matter of ten pounds or .so Avouhl 
first how I Avent on .adding to my hu.siiie.s.s, if I may start me in that line; I saw tliat there AVuuhi 
call it a business. At the end of the fir.st year; as bo little perishable stock or articles that Avonld 
I liave said, I had thirty customers. Year by year go out of fashion ; nor Avould the business call .for 
they Avent on iucrea.sing, until at the end of five a deal of le-arning or knowledge, to manage it — 
years I had near eighty hou.se.s to go to ; and ibr tlung.s Avhicli I had not ; so into that lino I 
the thirty ye.'U’s that I followed kin/cking-up after Avont. 

that — thirty-fli'e in all — I noA'er fell below that ‘At first I managed to make my cottage do .for 
number. Sometimes I had as many a.s ninety- my shop ; tlie bedroom and collar X made into the 
fiA'e. What did tliey pay 'I All pricc.s. Wlieii I AVtarohoiiso ; then as the trade increased I took tho 
got a few more early customers in addition to my house ne.xt to the one 1 laid, and made it into .shop 
.jfii'st one, I knocked iiim a shilling a Aveek off; .fori and warehouse. Bent and taxes, you Icuoav, Avere 
could hot fashion to take half-a-croAVn, So all Avho not heavy items. I begun this business after T liad 
were knocked nx) before four o’clock paid me eight- done knocking-up about five years, and ended it 
teenpence a Aveek ; those who had to he awakened about six year.s ago. 

soon after four gave me a shilling a week ; whilst ‘ No ; I did not give up because I was tired (j.r 
those Avlio had to be aroused from five to six o’clock work. But I saw that T had enough to live upon, 
paid from sixpence to threepence Aveekly, accord- and’ (here her voice fell into a low key, and as- 
ing to time and di.stance. Of course tlie greater sumed, a lolaiutive tone) ‘ I had no one belonging; 
number of customers belonged to the threepenny me to live for ; for my husband had biionlongdeacl, 
class. ' and my poor son had been taken from juo. Did 

‘ You can’t SCO hoAV I managed to get through so I sell my business I No; I did not s(;ll cither 
large a number of houses in so short a time 1 But business. ' There was a poor man, .a neigh l)our, avIus 
I did, at anyrate, I found system to be a needed Ml out of Avork; and .as he had a largo family, and 
thing, you may be sure. Then I found out near Avas running from bud to worse at bis .shiip every 
cuts to different neigbbourhoocls. And I took care Aveck, I just handed ovex the knocking-up ti; 
not to let the gras.s groAV under my feet. Besides, him ; and a good tiling it ha.s been for him, you 
I, fancy I had a knack of rousing my employers may be sure. And as for tho other coucorn, Avliy^ 
in -a, short time. Perhaps my knock or ring or I just let my customers spread themselves among 

■ of tapping Avas more effective than that of other shops as they thonght fit. 

sr ktLOckers-up. However that may be, I got ‘Did I make many bad debts iu tho knocking- 
th'^'!|^-.||iy engagements morning by morning. I rxp businc.ss ? Not many; less than you Avouhl 
see } on jtire eager to get at my ^weekly earnings, suppose. But for one Hung, L looked pretty sharp 
I Well, I’ll 'keep yorr no linger in fuspense. For after my money. It took some gathering in. 
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tliough. I got paid mostly on a Saturday after^ 
noon and night. Some called and paid me as 
they passed luy house ; others left it with those 
appointed by me to receire it. One way or other, I 
got most of it week by week. To those who began 
to be dilatory in paying me, I just gave a hint 
that if they did not pay up that week-end I would 
let them overlie themselves a morning now and 
again. This put them into fear ; for they knew 
they would lose a deal more by being “'quartered’ 
once at the mill thmi they had to pay me for a 
wdiole week’s knoeking-up. So I had few who 
did not pay up old scores. Of course I leave 
out of account some I did not care to press for 
payment — men with large families, or men wdio 
had had a fit of sickness or the like, or a poor 
delicate woman. But let that pass; they might 
have done the same by me, 

‘ Yes ; a knocker-up has a good chance of finding 
out the tempers of his customers. Bless you! I 
soon got to know who were surly and who were 
pleasant folks ; who were short-tempered and who 
had long tempers. You kuow^, when knocking-up 
began to be a regular trade "we used to rap or ring 
at the doors of oiu’ customers. But there were two 
objections to this way of rousing them ; one from 
the public, the other from the kuocker-up. The 
public complained of being disturbed, especially if 
sickness wa.s in a house, by our loud rapping or 
ringing ; and the knocker-up soon found out that 
while he knocked up one who paid him, he 
knocked up several on each side who did not pay ; 
so we were not long in inventing the fisMng-rod- 
lilcG wands -which arc now irsed. Ay iudee'd, the 
knocker-up has a wand of office. I was among the 


because they are siub to hear his taps on their 
window at the right time. Really, I’m sure 
nobody can. think a knocker-up is a selfish man, 
or for that part of it, a selfish woman. IThy, no 
money is so well spent as that which is paid to 
the profession ; and I believe ' ’ 


think so. 


fer. 


first who adopted rods. So now a few taps on the 
bedroom window, which no one hears bat those 
who should, are, sufficient. 

‘ A surly or hot-tempered fellow -would growl or 
knock things about as he came to the window 
to reply, and his responding rap would sound as 
peevish as possible; but a good-tempered luan, 
ah it used to be quite pleasant and cheering to 
get him out of bed ; for you could hear from his 
very tread that he was grateful even, and his 
reply-tap sounded quite musical ; and when he 
spoke and bade you good-morning, it was really 
encouraging. I have been iucliued at times to 
knock some men np for nothing, just because it 
%vas pleasant to hear them, especially after you 
had had two or three of the other kind to deal 
with. I have given over icnocldng some .fellows 
np for no other reason than that thej’- were sulky 
or angry at being di.sturl)ed. There was one man 
iir particular ; he was a little, slender, ill-featured 
man, who always reminded me of a weasel ; he had 
to be up at five o’clock ; he was given to drink, by 
the way ; so tliat ho was not only hard to awaken, 
but he never came to the window hut he indulged 
ia angi'y mutteriug.s, and I heard at times an oath 
slip out of his anouth. He was a shilling-a-week 
customei-, and paid regularly ; baat 1 was so plagued 
by his temper and insulting ways, that at last I 
gave him up as a had jo!-). 

‘You are right, sir;' a knocker-up really deserves 
the gratitude of his customers. Tliey should not 
think he is compensated when he gets theix money. 
Only think : he bus to be out of his warm bed in 
all weathers ; and must not let a bit of tie or 
I tooth- wartch keep him at home. But they cau 
I sleep on the night through, in peace and content, 


) most who pay -ir 


‘ I knocked ,up for years two young w-omen -whe- 
were sisters. They had been left orphans -when 
very young ; but poor tilings, they stuck togethei’, 
went to the miU, saved their eariiings, and at last 
took and furnished a room. They got me to knock 
them up ■; for you see they kept tlieir own little 
spot clean and tidy, and mended their own things 
at night ; and they went to bed tired aud often 
late ; so they slept heavy. Well, as I’ve said, 1 
knocked them up for yaavs. They would^'not let 
me do it for nothing ; no, not even now aud again. 
One or the other had always a “Good-morning,” 
or “ How are you this morning, Mrs Watei's ?” in 
a low kind tone for me. And about once a rp-iarte-r 
they would have me spend a Sunday evening with 
them and take a cup of lea ; and if any foil:.? were- 
grateful it was these girls. 

‘When did I get my sleej), do you ask? I’ll. 
teU you. I always -went to bed at nine o'clock. 
every niglit, except Saturday night ; and having , 
a tired body and a contented mind, I was not long 
in dropping asleep. And I was up again at half- 
past two to the minute ; for my first custoniei 
lived a good twenty minutes’ walk from my house, 
and you know he had to be awakened at three ■ 
o’clock. W^ell, for some time I had no one else 
to arouse until four o’clock, so I generally came 
home. Before I went out iu winter I got a cup of 
tea, so I kept the fire iu ; but in summer I let it go- 
out, and did not care to light it again until I cams 
back from the early customer. Then I always 
made luy poor husband a cup of tea, after which 
he slept better than ia the fore-part of the night. 
You see he had to awaken, me; for being young 
and very active during the day, I slept soundly. 
But what bet-weeu him aud the alarum, I never 
over-slept myself ; no, not e\’'en once. But after I. 
had been about six or seven years at the jo!-», I got 
to awaken quite naturally like. It was well I did ; . 
-for w-’heii my husband died, I had no longer him 
to depend on. 

‘ Yes ; the worst weather for a knocker-up is wet- 
weather. Oh, it -^vas trying to one’s patience, to 
say nothing of one’s health, to be pelted with rain. , 
and wind. Then when the streets were filled with 
snow-broth it was anything but pleasant. But I 
abvays tried to think of the good 1 v^as cloiijg. 
Wluit a wonderful help it -vv'a.s to think that way ! 
Why, I found out that oven a chimney-sweep or a 
sweeper of our streets would he happy in his call- 
ing if lie only took such a view of Ids work, instead 
of comparing it with such as a clergyman’?. Why, 
.sir, we are all .helping one another a.s well as earn- 
ing our livings when we follow our lawful callings. 
But it was extra nice on a fine spring or summer 
moruing ; I used to be happy all over on .such 
mornings. 

‘You would like, me to say something about my 
eon. To tcU the truth, sir, I seldom feel willing to 
talk about him; for when I’ve been led out to 
talk about him, my dear lad, it has taken many 
a day to get his image out of my mind.’ 

' I here besought Mrs Waters not to go on with the 
story, but she did. It was interesting aud touching 





in some of its details j Irat as it would not be closely dra^yn over lior face, is only conscious slie 
lelcvant to the leading subject of this paper, I must lice from the house. It is so quiet, sa lonely ; 
refrain from relating it. I 'heard her tell, both tlie very atmosphere suH’ocalos her, 
then and aftenvards, several incidents of great < I will go home to my luothor ; shcMvill pity me, 
interest; but as myjiaper is quite long enough and calm my burning brow with her cool soft band,’ 
already, I must omit them. is her thought as she almost .i-nus across the hall 

W 1-., «!'? -- «;» 

talk with a civil but illiterate man whom ho fell is cold, that long white ictchw arc hanging Irom the 
in with during a journey by rail. It came out that trees, and that the ground w hard and froze, n. Rhe 
he <Tot his living chiefly by Icuocldng-up, having secs not the stars glittering down at her witli 
over eighty remilar customers, from whom he their clear holy eyes ; nor does she observe the 
obtained on an average twenty-eight shillings a grave questioning looks of the sentrie.s as they 
week. This was in a toivn sk miles from the notice the Admiral’s wife flee out of the gates 
scone of Mrs Waters’ toils. But like most other alone at that late hour, 

money-making avocations, this one has become A strange contrast that silent stealthy departure, 
over-run with competitors, as is evident from the to Kate’s triumphant entry through those very 
fact that the writer meets in his short early morn- gates not twelve months ago. Her reign in Govern- 
ing walk into the Jtown at least half a dozen ment House has been sliort, its termination sodden 
]mockers-up of both sexes ; so that few are now, and inglorious, for she is doomed never to enter 
he believes, so fortunate as either the man above the stately portals again. Rhe wallcs rapidly on 
named, or Mrs Waters. through the streets, shivering, but not from the keen 

air, for her whole frame is in a burning fever, and 

iHJj AJJMIKAJjR bliiCOJNi) Wifl.U Soon Katie is standing on the tliresb old 

CHAViTEE XIV, — iHROUGir THE GRIM GATES. of the well-lcnown rooitt in the old house, scaring 
T .,,., ^ all the inmates w'ith her wan face and wild looks. 

PiVE TOeiched days pas.s, and Katie haidly q, moment, 

knows how they go, for .she counts time only by ; ^atie, my child, what ’s the matter ? Are you 

the arrival of the mail-bag. Yet no letter has jp p . 

come from Sir Herbert, and she is almost dia- ‘ Mother, mother ! I have come home to you 
traded. Has he really set her free 1 cast her ofl' 1 again. Don’t send mo away, I entreat you. Herbert 
Aud will he never again come, or send, or speak 1 has left me, deserted mo !’ 

The great house is growing silent and gloomy another moment she is on a stool at her 

layond mmnic. Thoiml. the daily tontine of Moor’s fc?‘. 'vith her face buried in h™ Inp. 

Wrk and attendance goee on ns usual, there is a “ '”’1 ,1. r '^'l 

1 1 T- s- -r. o r. 1 • • With lus .spectacJcs raised on his loreliead, looks 

change, and Katio sees it. Servants are bepnmng curiously. Ho would begin 

to talk ; a rumour S 2 >reads among them that the questioning her at once, biit his wife cautions 

Admiral is to be .superseded, and tliat the ostab- ijim to silence till the burst of tears abates and 


ShorfcEeefsdiscoveredlierfaroutofhercour.se, self, and explain,’ 

tossing about on a cross sea, her rudder broken, Lady Dillwmrth recognises the voice of authority 
her decks flooded with water, and her crew in a ^7 

rampant state of disorder. The old ship was' fast Fssivoly prodnem- the Admiral’s letter Her 

1 , father s brow clouu.s as he reads it over, and there 

^ “ r <■? stinging contempt in his voice a.s he exclaims: 

manageable sea-monster ; when the Leo took her *go L^dy Dillworth, you have been flirting 
m tow and brought her into harbour. ^ ^ ’V^^alter Beeves again ! ’ 

On the evening of this fifth day, Katie watches Kate is on her feet”in an instant, and confront.s 
till the last post comes in, till the last train has him with eyes that flash through her tears, 
stopped, and .there is no longer any chance of hear- ‘I done nothing of the sort, father ; tliat i,s 
,hig from or seeing her husband that night. Then aU a mistake. _ What do you take mo for ? lam 
her powers of endurance fail; waiting becomes Sir Herbert’s wife, remember.’ 
kgony, her punishment seems greater tlian she can ^ this letter ? 

h^v TliP «;irttino la vminr. w cT, Kiltie explaiiis. bhe does not attenqit to shield 

A Her brain thiobn m "Wildly, father softens when be llnd-s slie lias boon more 

t ^ hardly thoughtless than intentiuually culpable. Still ho 

I xc'^iomable lor l.cr ..cLions, She rushes up to her speaks out hi.s mind, and .say.s with a husky voice 
i rono, put? on an outdoor dress, and with her veil that trembles with emotion ; ‘A short time ago I 
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gave my daughter to a brave good jvian, whose 
only fault was over-indulgence; and before the 
end of one short year, I find she has grieved him 
with her folly, injured him. with her thoughtless- 
ness, and finally driven him from his honie.— -Now, 
don’t interrupt me, Katie, Have you ever read 
of the foolish woman that “phicketh down her 
hotise with her hands ?” You have done that.’ 

The room is silent, except for Helen’s sobs. 
Katie stands like one frozen to marble while her 
father heaps reproaches on her head. She feels 
she has given cause for them, and raising her 
hands with passionate eagerness, exclaims ; ‘ Help 
me, help me, father ! Tell me what I can do. I 
would give my very life to set things right again.’ 

Mr Grey shakes his head gravely. ‘ Such things 
are not so easily mended, Katie. The first step 
will be for you to return home and wait there till 
your husband comes.’ 

But here Mrs Grey interposes. _ "With a mother’s 
keen discernment, she sees Katie is on the very 
verge of distraction ; a more prolonged pressure, 
and’ the brain must give way. She pleads for her 
daughter. 

‘ Lot Katie stay here to-night, dear. She needs 
rest and nursing ; and there are none but servants 
in that great lonely house.’ 

‘ And a pretty scandal those same servants will 
give forth, when they tell all over Seabright to- 
morrow how their mistress ran away from her 
home.’ 

‘ Go to them, dear. You can stop their tongues. 
I tremble for Katie if she returns there to-night,’ 
whispers Mrs Grey hurriedly in her husband’s ear ; 
and her persuasion prevails. 

Mr Grey arrives at Government House just in 
time. He finds the whole place in confusion, 
every one looking impatiently for the mistress, 
and wondering where she can have gone so late. 
Hunter is more alarmed than any of the others, 
though he tries to assure them there is nothing 
wrong. He has seen through some of lihe late 
household events, and knows that Lady Di'llworth, 
with her pale face and restless eyes, has been on 
tile verge of despair for a long time past. So be 
feels a sense of relief when Mr Grey comes in, 
with a voice of authority that scatters suspicion 
to the winds. 

‘Lady Dillworth is at my house, and her 
mother has prevailed on her to stay there to-night. 
Hunter, you can bring over the mail-bag in the 
morning f and tell Hannah to pack up a few things 
for her Ladyship’s use, in time for her to dress 
to-morrow.’ So the servants are pacified ; and 
Seabright is cheated of its scandal, ^ 

No 'more reproaches fall on Katie after her 
fatiier’s departure. Though they cannot banish her 
sorrow, Helen and her in other soothe her despair 
with the touch of loving hands, the sound of 
sympathising voices. There is rest and relief in 
their affection, and Katie grows calm, despite her 
self-reproach. . _ 

By-and-hy Mrs Grey leads her up to the little 
bedroom that was hers before her marriage, and 
ere long she is nestling among the snowy pillows, 
weeping and praying for her husband — and herself. 

CHArTlsa XV.-— NEWS AT LAST. 

Katie must have slept, for towards morning she 
dreams she is out on the Short Reefs, and sees the 


Daring go down with her Imshand, father, and all 
her household on board. They glare at her with, 
accusing eyes, and call her ‘ Fiend, murderess ! ’ 
So it is a relief to start up and find it was all a 
dream. In the dim gray light she sees a figure 
all in wliite by her bedside, and is ready to shriek 
with fright, till she discovers it is only her mother 
in her white dressing-gown, with a lamh’s-wool 
shawl over her shoulders, Mrs Grey has been 
watching, in and out of the room nearly all night, 
and now she bends over and kisses her daughter. 

I have good news for you, Katie.’ 

‘ 0 mother, what is it ? Has Sir Herbert come 
back?’ 

‘Not yet, dear. The news is, that the ipoor 
sailors supposed to have been lost in the Daring's 
cutter are not drowned after all. An outward- 
bound vessel picked : them up and took them on 
to Havre, They returned here safe and well this 
morning, so there has not been a single life lost,’ 
Thank God for that!’ exclaims Katie reve- 
rently, with clasped hands; and never was ejacu- 
lation more heartfelt. 

Yes, He is very merciful; we must trust Him 
more, Katie.’ 

‘ Mother, I have even doubted His mercy some- 
times ! In my misery, I thought even R& bad 
turned against me; but those wretched feelings 
are past now, and if Herbert would come back, 
even happiness might return to us again.’ 

There are many letters in the mail-bag that 
morning, but Lady Dillworth lays them all aside 
— only one interests her, and that bears the Hayes 
Hill post-mark. ‘ This is from Laura Best ; per- 
haps there is news of Herbert in it.’ Katie opens 
the envelope with trembling hands, glances at the 
contents, and exclaims : ‘ Herbert is ill — flying ill 
at Laura’s, and .she has written to summon me 
clown there.’ 

The particulars are soou made known. The 
Admiral went to Hayes Hill on his return journey 
from London, and as soon as he arrived there, was 
stricken down with sudden illness. He had 
shewn no sign of recovery up to the present, 
and Laura’s ikter was most urgent. 

‘ I must go to Herbert at once. Oh, why did he 
go there in his time of sickness and danger? 
When he felt the attack coming on, why didn’t he 
come back to me ? ’ 

‘ Ah, why indeed ?’ echoes Mr Grey gravely, as 
he folds up his papers and locks h.is_ desk. 

Soon all is bustle and preparation. Mr Grey 
Lurries everybody half out of their wits in his 
anxiety to be in time for the next train to Hayes 
Hill. He lias decided on going down there with 
Katie, and says he will not leave her till he sees 
her once more under the same roof with her 
husband. Lady Dillwortli’s boxes are sent to the 
station direct from Government House ; and she 
and her father are soon speeding on their way as 
rapidly as the swift locomotive can take them. 
It 13 al cold misty day, and Katie glances out on 
the dreary country with a listless eye and a heart 
as dreary as the scene. She fears that after all she 
may be too late to see her husband alive ; and even 
if.lie is living, she wonders whether be will forgive 
her, or ‘again turn from her with that sorrowful 
look of reproach. 

At last they reach their destination, and are 
soon driving up the lane to Hayes Hill in Laura’s 
brougham. Though the twilight is fast gathering, 





Katie sees tlie house is a long low one, built of Her voice ?s low and gentle, her words %vise and 
red brick, and ill bungalow fashion. Robert Best hopeful, a' id the jioor heart-broken \viie_ clings 
had it erected in that form as .a souvenir of his to her for help and sympathy—and not in vain, 
early clays in India. With a show of eastern Days pass _ on. _ Mr Grey returiia honie to wind 
exterior, it yet contains every possible comfort and up his alMrs, lor his sef;rotar 3 ''ship ex]iires with the 
Inxiuy our colder climate needs. It is a residence Admiral’s resignation ; but Jio promises to return 
that hears more sign of convenience than, style. to J-Iayes Hill again, on the shortest notice, if 
The entrance-hall is large, and brightly lighted needed. Wife and daughter take turns of watch ipg 
up, and Katie feels dizzy as her lather leads her in beside Sir Herbert, sharing each otlniKs anxieties 
iiuin the cold outer air. A silence a.s of death and hopes. 

reigns in the house— even the slim youth who The best bouns of Katie’s life now are tbose slie 
opens the door speaks in a subdued whisper, spends by the Admiral’s side in that still room. 
i4rhaps it is all over ! " She seats herself in the arju-chair, places the lamp 

‘0 Ilerhert, my darling ! ’ repeats Katie to her- so tliat its rays may fall faintly on luir Imsband's 
self and her heart gives a wild throb, and then face, and then watches the familiar features, the 
seems to grow still and cold. She cannot frame the high forehead, and wonders whether those lips 
question she longs to ask ; but Mr Grey inquires at will ever again talk to her of love and speak for- 
ouce. giveness. She would fain fling herself on his 

‘ How is the Admiral now ? ’ breast a.nd prcs.s her lips on his, fevered as they 

‘ Much the same, sir. Two doctors are with him are ; but she dares not till li.e himself shall have 
at present.’ called her to him again. And so she sits there 

The page tlirows open, the door of a room on one mxrsing, hoping, praying. Gome what will, Lady 

side of the hall. Laura’s sitting-room evidently, D.illworth will never again he the vain, selflsli, fvi- 
for her work is lying on the table, also her desk, volous, thoughtless woman she once was. Laura’s 
on which is a half-written letter. Presently, a society is working her good ; there is a sofiness 
light step is heard, and Mrs Best comes running in and sweetness in her nmnner never before visible, 
with outstretched hands. There is no question of One bright afternoon ixr spring, Lady ,'pillworth 
jealousy or restraint now. Laura clasps her father’s has taken up her position by the bedside. She 
'wife in her arms and.kissos her tenderly. can watch the invalid, and with, a kirn of her 

‘ Oh, I am glad you are come ! I feared you head can glance at Laura and her boys, who are in 
would be too late.’ ' the grounds outside the window. The scene out 

‘ Is he dying ? Is my husband-dying ? ’ Katie there is calm and plea.sant. A sloping lawn ex- 
inquires with a sob. tend.s almost down to the river, on which some 

‘ lie is very ill. But you must be calm, and water-fowl are lazilj’- lloating. Beyond the river 

help me to imrse him. He has been repeating rises a grove of trees, now fast unfolding their 

i your name so often ! ’ ^ tender groon hnd.s and drooping ta.s.se]s. Laura’s 

‘lias he really asked for me? Oh, I am so boy.s are bright, golden-haired, blne-cycd little 
thaiikfiill’ fellows, lively as butterflies, and just as restless, 

‘Perhaps not aslchg exactly, for his mind is They flit in and out the .shniblsery, gathering 
unsettled. At one time he mentions your name violets I'or Lady Dillworth. Presently they bring 
with the tenderest epithets; at another ho talks of her a bunch, and she .stands at the Imdside with 
you in a strange wild way, very painful to hear.’ them in her hand. But ivliat is this that arrests 
‘I wonder whether he will know -me?’ her? A change h.as come over her husband’s 

‘ 'We will see when the doctors have finished face, so rcmarlcable that she holds her breath with 
their consultation.’ sudden awe, Is it the portent of death ? — the 

Ere long, poor Katie, leaning on Laura’s arm, settling of the features into the calm repose that 
enters Sir Herbert’s room, and there she once iwoclaims life’s warfare over ? 
more sees her husband’s face. The haggard anxious expression has quite van- 

What a change one short week has made ! There ished ; he seems to sleep quietly as a child. A soft 
is nothing but a flushed fevered countenance, glow steals over lii,s cheeks, then his eyes open, 
restless wandering eyes, parched lips, and throb- and ho looks up with that smile she knows so well 
bing brow, for her to gaze on. She might have ‘ Katie, my wife ! are you here ? I have had a 
been the veriest stranger for all the recognition, frightful dream.’ 

I she gets, ‘ The dream is over now, Herbert.’ 

Laura whispers softly: ‘Don’t be startled, dear. ‘Thenpt is not true that you are weary of me 
He is not conscious now ; but when he wakes up and longing for freedom 

to reason again, ho will bo so glad to have you near ‘ Ho, Herbert. I hfive not grown, weary. Hover 
him.’ were you as precious as you are now! Darling ! 

But many clays pass before that. It is a case of darling i say you forgive me, and love me sLiih’ 
long nursing, of long nights of watclmig, and weary Her eyes are full of tears, and she sinks down 
hours of doubt and anxiety. Through it all, Mrs beside him. 

Best is so earnest, so tender-hearted, so unselfish, ‘ What was it about Walter R.eo.vos ? He has 
j that Lady Dillworth finds herself wondering over been troubling my thoughts and driving me mad/ 

| ;a'nd over again how she ever could have disliked Sir Herbert repeats musingly. 

heft so much in the old days gone by. AH her ‘Walter Reeves is not in England now; he is 
,^pe% airs, her studied^ a'ffectations have vanished: «one to Italy with his wife. Liddy Delmere and 
46oka a pale anxioiia woman, with traces of he were married a fortnight ago.’ 

'.vaiUiing imd weariness in her face. Her dress is ‘Come nearer, my pet ; come nearer me, Katie, 
deep gray in colour, aud of my wife ! Let me feel your kiss on my lips once 
i s^terial, whose folds do not more. Oh, I have been ncaidy heart-broken, 

[ orferealc'as diio'imowss about the eick-room. nearly dead; but hope is returning. The strong 



THE MAFIA AND CAMOEEA. 


arm of Mercy has brought me back to life again ; here referred to, and that nothing short of prompt 
and I feel as if there is happiness in store for us military execution would avail. For what signifies 
still,’ the paltry process of capturing and imprisoning a 

Laura Best comes in ere long, aud finds Katie few disturbers of the peace, and then shortly set- 
still kneeling beside the bed, her hands clasped ting them free, to carry on their robberies and 
in her husband’s, and the light of fond affection murders as usual 1 If the southern provinces of 
glowing from her eyes as she looks tenderly into Italy axe to cease to he a disgrace to civilisation, 
his. The bed is bestrewn w-ith early violets, for the true remedy must consist "in the ready appeal 
Katie has flung down her flowers in her agitation, to a court-martial, speedily followed by execution, 
and the perfume is filling the room like a soft As if at length stung by the remonstrances of 
breath from the garden. Laura is not one whit English newspaper writers, the government of 

calmer than Katie ; she kisses her father, and Italy have latterly shewn increased vigour in the 

'weeps tears of joy, and feels he is given back to attempt to extirpate brigandage in Sicily, with, 
them from the very grasp of death. Marvellous to we are told, good results ; and now they are to all 
relate, all tins flutter and excitement does not appearance resolved on. striking a blow at the 

injure Sir Herbert or throw him hack. Life has Oamorra in Naples, We are made acquainted 

returned to him in too full strength for that. The with the fact by The Times; and should any 
delight of reunion, the joy of returned confidence English journiil specially deserve praise for its 
in Katie, is like a draught of some invigorating denunciations of the scandalous manner in which 
potion to his heart, and from that hour he speedily travellers in Italy are liable to be annoyed by the 
recovers. All his doubts and distrust are over all misconduct of officials, it is that paper, which 
ifatie’s frivolity and w'orldliness have fled. They through Its correspondents is able to ofi'er instruc- 
begin a new aud more comidetc life together, tive accounts regarding the illegal aud hitherto 
True, the rest of the Admiral’s days are doomed to almost unchecked Italian associations. Its Naples 
be spent in retirement ; as years pass by, he sees correspondent, under date September 4, writes as 
younger men stepping into the post he should follows ; it bemg only necessary to premi.s6 for 
have ocoiipied, and gaining honours he once hoped inexperienced readers, that while Oamorra is the 
to win. name of the association, C'timomsta; signifies a 

True, he misses the full deep draught of power, member who participates in its gains— plural 
the very taste of which had been sweet to him. Gamorristi : 

Katie too has lost the brilliant colouring that once ‘ The resolute attempt which is at last being 
lit up her path ; l)ut neither of them repines at the made to destroy that organised criminal asso- 
change. Though Admiral Sir Herbert Billworth’s ciation known as the Oamorra is the all- 
flag no longer flutters at the mast-head, aud absorbing interest of the Southerners. Its long 
though his wife no longer leads the fashions, fcliey existence aud its vast number of crimes are 
are happy, with a higher, pni'er happiness than matters of lii.story. Tliriving under despotic 
they ever knew in the days they spent at Govern- govemnienfe, aiid later still under political com- 
jnent House, Ijlications, it has recently raised its head a»ain, 

i THE EHD. and has brought down upon it all the strength of 

I the police. Aar.-, rm after iuk, via has been imade on 

I , , ,T -r^ A r -r* A body, and during the last sixteen or seventeen 

X H E MAFIA A IS D C A M 0 E E A. years, hun<lreds; perhaps thousands, have been 
These are two Italian rvords of evil import, seized and sent off to the islands, only to return 
They signify confederacies of villains of all ranks and renew their operations ; but one day this 
in society who live by exacting black-mail on week a blovr was struck which reflects great credit 
traders. Our occasional observations on the pro- on the energy aiid courage of the Qumstor. The 
ceedings of these illegal associations, as also on the Oamorra is a noxious weed which is to be found 
system of brigandage in Sicily, have been some- every^vhere and among all elasse.s of society ,* but 
what trying to certain Italian journalists. They it nourishes especially in the markets, wdiere its 
do not absolutely deny the existence of these agents lax every article of food, arrange the prices, 

I social disorders, but speak of them as insignificant, and then leave with their pockets full of their ill- 
aud are shocked that they should be made a matter gotten profits. On one of these markets, there- 
of comment among strangers. “VYe are ■willing to fore, an attack was made on Thursday morning, 
believe that our remarks, like those of others, The ground liad been 'well examined before, and 
drawm from authoritative reports, have done some twenty or thirty guards in plaiir clothes were sent 
good, and certainly no harm. The comments of early to mingle in a crowd of about two thousand 
the English press may have a salutaty effect in persons, and watch the mode of conducting busi- 
enring evils which the native press of Italy fears ness. First conies in a peasant or cafoni, as -the 
almost to touch upon. Vast numbers of English Puwjolo, adopting the common term, calls him. 
travel in Italy — some of them residing for a season He is laden with the produce of his land — 
<m the score of health — and all stand in need of fruit and vegetables — and the_ Camorrista pre- 
in-otection from petty extortions and robbery. If sents himself and demands his tax of deposit, 
ihe Italian government be unable to give the It is paid without dispute, as it has been for 
degree of security -which is claimed by peaceable time out of mind. The cafoni of course wishes 
foreigners, it is at least desiraldo that the English to sell his goods, hut is unable to do so until 
who venture abroad should be made aware of the the Camorrista settles the price and takes his 
vexatious exactions and impediments which proh- part, which is given without dispute. The 
ably await them. In our last notice on this purchaser, the man who retails his goods in 
Kubjeef:, we stated pretty ])laiu]y that the ordinary the streets of Naples, on his over-laden donkey, 
course of justice in Itah'-, and more specially in then comes on the scene; but he cannot carry 
Hicily, was seemingly unable to quell the disorders off his goods without paying the Camorrista a 
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few sons for porterage, lie Mmself at last Tieing 
compelled to be liia own porter, Now this is 
what liappened last Tlmrsday in the market of 
St Anna della Paludi. It is what occurs in every 
market, every street, every corner of Naples, and 
what lias happened from time immemorial.^ St 
Anna was the spot then fixed on for a determined 
attack last Thursday. Besides the guards in plain 
clothes, the market had been surrounded early in 
the morning by police and carabiniers,^ while a 
tolerably strong force of Bersaglieri was in attend- 
ance close at hand. On a sudden every gate and 
way of exit w'as closed, and the guards came down 
on the astonished people. Blight or resistance 
was out of the question ; and the end of the matter 
was that fifty-seven of the most notorious of the 
order ■were netted, bound together by a long rope, 
and surrounded by the public force, carried olf to 
the nearest police station. An immense crowd, 
consisting of their relatives and associates, had 
collected ; but no attempt at rescue was made, for 
things had been admirably arranged, _ and the 
public force was too strong to allow of any such 
attempt being made without danger. At the 
station they were soon committed and sent off to 
prison in parties of ten; and a glance was sufficient 
to shew of what different conditions they were 
composed. There was the Picciotto (the novitiate 
of the order), without shoes and in his shirtsleeves; 
and the full-blown Camorrista dressed as a gentle- 
man, with his fingers covered with rings, a,nd a 
gold chain round his neck. After a long series of 
crimes the Picciotto may hope to attain the dignity 
of this rank, wdiich insures him "svlio holds it ease 
and comparative wealth. Such a man seldom 
appears on the scene; he is one of the directors— 
one of the wire-pullers, and many a wire has he 
pulled which has cost the life of an opponent, I 
may instance twm cases — that of our unfortunate 
countryman, Mr Pliiid, and lately of the man 
called Borelli ; but tbe annals of blood in this 
province, if examined, wmnld furnish an incredibly 
large number of such, cases. 

‘The razzia in the market of St Anna della 
Paludi was followed on Saturday by another in 
the fish-market, with like success. This spot lies 
on the 21’arina, eti mite to the railway, and the 
space between the 'two places has long been cele- 
brated for the robberies committed on carriages 
conveying strangers to and from the railway. Here j 
every morning are brought in fish foom all parts of j 
the, bay, consigned to the contractors, who again 
supply tbe retail dealers. A good business, there- 
fore, is to be done by the Camorrista in this place ; 
and no wonder is it that it should ho thronged:; 
with nien of that class and thieves. The same 
operations are performed which I have already 
described. The right to land is paid for ; then 
the price of the fish is settled, and a certain per- 
centage demanded and paid. Last of all, as in the 
fruit and vegetable market, the retail dealer lias 
his accounts to settle. These claims have never 
been disputed— they are sanctioned by usage ; and 
dangerous would it be to resist a secret organisa- 
tion of ruffians who stick at nothing to maintain ^ 
their “rights” and inflici^ vengeance. On this 
market an attack was made on Saturday, and fifty- 
jfine of 'the worst characters were netted, there 
being, as before, a considerable display of the 
pnbhc’mfe •' An attempt was made also to arrest 
some of these' at* the, entrance of the Bourse, 
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who drive a trade in defrauding poor w'idows and 
orphans and getting possessioti of the certificates 
of their pensions. Tlirce only were taken, as 
others who had got scent of the pursuit made 
themselves .scarce. 

‘ An : Italian friend suggests that the only .sure 
mode of doing away with the Oamorra would be 
to sink Naple.s under tlic sea :lnr balf an liour, 
whicli w'ould bo about as practicable ,‘i,s the pro- 
position to drive the Turks out of lilurope. If it 
cannot be destroyed, it may, however, bo checkcil 
by such mxicis as we have had of late ; but they 
inust be repeated continually. Only two days 
after the scene of Thursday, some Oaiaorristi pre- 
sented themselves in the fruit-market and made 
the usual demand, which was resisted, and the 
fellows were arrested. The wives too of those 
who were seized by tbe police made their appear- 
ance, alleging that they wore commissioned by 
their husbands to receive their dues. They too 
were arrested. From thi.s it is evident that so 
long as one filament remains, the di.seasc will 
spread, and that it is the constant application of 
the knife alone which will eradicate it,' It is of 
good augury, however, that something like re,sist- 
ance was shewn to the demands of ''the “order.” 
As in Sicily, in the case of brigandage, the con- 
sciousness of support and protection from the 
authorities inspired courage ; and it is on the union 
of these two elements that we must depend for 
the effectual destruction of this enormous evil. 
But it will not suflico to lay hold only of the 
smaller fry ; there are men, I am assured, who 
drive about in their carriages, enriched by the 
Camorra, and many we meet with no ostensible 
means of existence, decked out, as I have described, 
with gold chains and rings.’ 

Sifiendidly dressed follows ‘with gold chains 
and rings ! ’ Such arc the elite of a gang which 
for geuoration.s has dishonestly preyed on every 
department of trade in Naples — ^nnauthorisedly 
exacting a percentage on every transaction under 
threat of the most dreadful penalties. One is glad 
to hear of the foregoing razzias on the confedciracy ; 
but from what we know of administrative justice 
in Italy, as well as of the utter rottenness of society 
and universal dispo.sition to bailie the operations of 
the magistracy, the chances are that the captured 
Camorristi will soon be at large and at their old 
tricks. The civil law as it st.'inds is incapable of 
dealing with this species of ingrained villainy- 
We have hinted at military repression by regular 
troops as the right course to pursue. ’ w/c. 
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‘ And so, Mabel, Wilfred Morton bas pu’oposod to 
you The speaker, as he made this remark', biid 
down the paper which ho had been reading, and 
looked across the room at its other occupant;, who 
was standing in one of the windows chir])ing to a 
canary, and addressing it in that peculiar language 
which is commonly supposed to be gratifying to 
the feelings of the feathered tribe, however incom- 
prehensible it may be to differently . constructed 
beings. 

Mabel hearing herself spoken to, turned round, 



Yes, papa,’ slie said, beginning to pour out the 
tea as she spoke ; ‘ and what is more, I have 
accepted him.’ 

‘ Indeed ! You didn’t think it necessary then, to 
ask 3uy permission in the matter ? ’ 

Well, you see I’m afraid I rather took that for 
granted, and so did not think it necessary to ask 
for it beforehand. And then too you know Wilfred 
and I have always meant to marry one another 
some day, and that it really doesn’t make any very 
great difference whether we call ourselves engaged 
ornot.’ 

‘ Oh, you have always. i.ntended it, have you ? 
May I ask how long “ always ” has been in this 
case ?’ 

‘Well, do you know, dear papa, I think we first 
settled it quite definitely when we were five, when 
Wilfred gave me the ring out of a wire button 
as an engagement ring,’ answered Mabel, smiling 
brightly. 

‘That is a long time ago certainly ; and I must 
congratulate you upon the constancy that you have 
both shewn in the matter. But don’t you think 
that as it has gone on in this way very happily for 
such a long time, it might go on in the same way 
still without any more binding arrangement 1 ’ 

‘ 0 no, papa ; we want to have it admitted that 
wc are engaged now.’ 

‘But why, my dear? I thought you said a 
minute ago that it doesn’t make any real difierence 
whether you are engaged or not V 

‘ Of course I meant to other people, not to our- 
selves.’ 

‘I should have myself thought your remark was 
a sword that cut both ways,’ said Mr Colherne, 
siuiling at his daughter’s explanation. ‘But I 
really don’t see that it will do you any particular 
good to-be engaged yet,’ he went on more gravely ; 

‘ it seems to me tliat it is only tying you down 
without any positive advantage.’ 

‘ I don’t care so very much for it myself,’ answered 
Mabel, looking more serious than she had done 
yet, as she spoke ; ‘ but Wilfred wishes it so much, 
and I wish it for his sake. You see he hasn’t such 
an indulgent father as you are darling, or such a 
happy home as I have ; and he says it will make 
him so much happier to feel that I am really Ms, 
and admitted to he so.’ 

‘Well, my child, I suppose you will have your 
own way in this as you have in most things, you 
spoilt young monkey ! But you can lia,rdly expect 
me to feel very much elated by the idea that I 
shall have to get on some day without my Queen 
Mah.’ 

‘ 0 papa, now you are looking forward a long 
way! Why, we don’t dream of being married yet, 
and shan’t for ages.’ 

‘This is by iio means the first time that that 
remark has been made, for the consolation and 
encouragement of unfortunate fathers, who have 
nevertheless found themselves left alone before 
very long.’ 

‘ But then you know even when I do marry I 
don’t mean to be separated from you. Of course 
you will always live witJi us.’ 

‘ And feel myself constantly in the way,’ said 
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m ustu’t expect to escape the common lot.’ 

Mabel went to . him and kissed his forehead, ! 
‘ Come, j)aj)a, don’t be sad just now ; you will make 
me feel a nasty selfish creature for ever thinking 
of marrying Wilfred or anybody else.’ 

‘ I ’m sure I don’t want to do that, my queen,’ 
replied her father cheexlully. ‘ But to return to our 
original subject. What is there iu this Wilfred 
Merton that 'makes him so particularly attractive ? ’ 

‘ What a question to ask me, papa ! There’s 
everything about him. In the first i)lace, he ’s so 
handsome ! ’ 

‘Well, do you know I think he’s very much 
like everybody else? It seems to me, to quote your 
favourite Humpty Dumpty, that he has “ two eyes 
so, nose in the middle, mouth under.” I must 
confess that he does not strike mo as very remark- 
able.’ 

‘ 0 papa ! everybody thinks him good-looking ; 
and I believe in reality you do too, only you are 
so fond of teasing me. And then he is so clever ! ’ 

‘I don’t know that “everybody” will agree 
with you there, at all events. The public do not 
seem to think him so very clever !’ . i 

‘ Ah, hut they will some day, when they have 
their eyes open, and have seen more of his paint- 
ings. But I didn’t mean clever in his profession 
only ; he says such clever things,’ 

‘Which means, I suppose, that he says he is 
very fond of you; eh, Mab?’ said her father, 
pinching her oar as he spoke. Then seeing, that 
she did not seem iaeliued to reciprocate his 
lively manner, ho wont on: ‘hTever mind what 
I say, my darling; I can’t help being ^ little 
jealous of the fellow that proposes taking you 
from me some day. But as I suppose you must be 
taken away h}-- somebody sooner or later, I would 
rather it were Wilfred than anybody else, for I 
believe him to be a good fellow at heart, and 
honestly fond of you. I must say too, that it is 
decidedly a recommendation in my eyes, that as 
he has not a penny, he will not be able to take 
ou till “ later.” But I must be off now, my cliild ; 
am dreadfully late as it is ; you see you have 
kept me talking so, that I have not noticed the : 
time. Good-bye, Queen Mab ; take care of your- 
self while I am away. But I daresay you will 
have somebody to help you to do that,’ he added 
mischievously as he kissed his pet and left the ^ 
room, 

Mr Colherne and his daughter were living in 
a house towards the West End of London. He 
had been a widower for some years, and Mabel 
was his housekeeper and companion. He was 
justly proud of his child, and thought her and 
everything she did, perfection ; and Mabel returned 
this love with all she could spare from Wilfred. 

Mabel Colherne was by no means a beauty. Her 
eyes were not of the dark flashing order that 
thriUs everybody at whom they look ; nor were 
they of that soft melting kind that infuses tender- 
ness into the most unimpressionable at the first 
glance ; roses and lilies had nothing to fear from 
her complexion as a rival to their charms. Sculp- 
tors could have looked at her nose and mouth with- 
out feeling the slightest desire to reproduce them 
in marble; and her throat would not have been. 
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and leaving the bird to its own meditations, came Mr Colherne, more gravely than he had yet 
to the table, which was laid for breakfast, spoken. ‘ No, my pet,’ he went on almost sadly ; 

‘it is the fate of parents to lose their children jiist 
when they have learnt to love them most, and I 
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remarked upon as swan-like. But ske was a 'My darling/ ko said, drawing lier closer to 
tliorouglrly honest, healthy, happy looking English him, ' now that I know you are mine, I shall not 
girl : Wrd saying that, is equivalent to some- feel unhappy any more ! ’ 

thing very ideasant to look at.- She looked particu- 'Why, Wilfred, how gravely you speak, and 
larly bright and happy now as she hustled about how solemn you look. yo;i are not a ])it like 
the Tooiii, performing various little acts of liouse- your usual bright seif this monuiig. What is the 
hold atTangement ; humming snatches of airs as matter with you?’ 

she went about her business, and stopping at inter- 'It’s too bad of mo to bo. out of stirU this 
vals to continue the conversation with the canary, morning, my pet, when i ought to be ho happy ; 
%Thich had been interrupted before breakfast. Sud- but T really can’t help it. Vou junst forgive me, 
denly she stopped in the inidEe of her avocations Queen Mab.’ 

-as the knocker sounded, and a look of merry mis- ' But what is it makes you so, Wilfred, dear ? 

chief comino' over her face, she got close behind Do tell me. You know you always do tell me 

the door of'the room, so that when it was opened your troubles; ami I have more rigid: to hear 
site would be hidden. Knomng well whose them now than ever. Besides, I can’t bear being 
knock it was, .she could not resist the temptation kept in the dark about things, especially when 
of teasing Wilfred by concealing herself. This they concern you,’ 

might perhaps he considered a somewhat un- ' Oh, it’s nothing very interesting or very new' ; 

dignified way of receiving a young gentleinan only another row with the governor.’ 
who was coming to the horise for the first ‘ What about ? ’ 

time in his new capacity of an accepted lover; ‘Nothing hut a recapitulation of the old griev- 

hut in extenuation of Mabel’s conduct it must ances ; the same thing over again that we ’vo been 
ho remarked that she and Wilfred Merton liad quarrelling about for I don’t know how long — as 
known one another intimately ever since they to what a fool I’ve been to beemuc an artist, 
were children, and that their engagement made instead of entering that detestable counting-house,’ 
hut little difference to them. 'I siqipose he did not describe it in, that w'ay/ 

She had hardly more than time to ensconce Mabel could not help interrupting, 

horself behind the door when Wilfred opened it ‘ I am so sick of it all, that I don’t know what 

and came a little way into the room. He seemed to do with myself,’ Wilfred went on, without 
a good deJil surprised to find the room empty, a,s taking any notice of her remark, 

Mabel’s habits \Yere very methodical and regular, ' What led to the talk on the subject 1 Some- 
and he was generally snre of finding her here thing, I suppose.’ 

at this time ; and was just on the point of going ‘ The fact that another picture has been refused 
away again to look for her elsewhere, when a admission. It’s quite had enough never to get 
suppreskcl laugh fell upon his ear, and looking any success, -without his incossahtly throwing it 
rouml at the place whence the sound came, ho in my teeth. I declare I get so discouraged some- 
espied Mabel standing there. Shutting tlie door times, I haven’t the heart to work at all; a'Jid 
quickly, he pounced upon her, and seizing the then that makes another trouble.’ 
maiden by the wrists, took a lover’s revenge for ' But you can’t expect to meet ivith much suc- 
her conduct fin the shape of more kisso.s than cess yet ; you haven’t had time. Almo.^t everybody 
one. She did not resist very vigorously, and wdio has succeeded in the w'orld has heeji iinsuc- 
suffered herself to be escorted to the sofa with a cessful at first.’ 

very tolerable grace, - ‘ Of course ; I know tliat. But thon it ’s so 

' WeU, Mabel,’ Wilfred said, as he sat down by much easier to hear the fact that other people 
her side, ' have you told your father ? ’ •were disappointed, than it is to hoar clisappoint- 

' Yes, Wilfred/ she answered demurely. meiit one’s self. It is so much jilcasautei', to remem- 

' And what does he say ?’ her some great artist who wasn’t appreciated at 

'Oh, he won’t hear of our being engaged/ she first, than it is to have one’s own paintings per- 
said, speaking veiy solemnly. petually refused admission everywlicre. I feel so 

A look of such blank disappointment and sure too that I have got the ability in me.’ 
astonishment came over her lover’s face, that ‘ The greater reason for hoping and steadily per- 
Mahel burst out laughing. ‘Why, you silly severing. But you know you have such, a flrcad- 
boy,’ she said gaily, ' to take it in, and look so ful disadvantage to fight against in being so nearly 
dreadfully unhappy ! You don’t suppose that I self-taught as you are : you haven’t started fair.’ 
mean it, do you V ' Of course not. I told my father so to-day when 

'Well, you looked very grave as you spoke/ he was pitching into me ; and it seemed to open up 
returned Wilfred, seeming half-disconcerted at quite a now idea to him. He thought a little, and 
having believed Mabel’s nonsense ; ‘and I could then said that he did not want to he responsible 
not be quite sure that you Avero joking,’ for my failing in the profession I had persi.ded in 

'Solemn old fellow! Have yon ever known choosing — ^you see ho takes my failing ipiitefor 
papa say no to me when. I wanted anything ? And granted/ Wilfred added bitterly — ‘.and that if 1 
besides, was my reception of you of a kind to lead intended working, he would send .me to Baris for 

you to believe that I was feeling depressed V a year and pay for my studying there,’ 

'Berhaps you wouldn’t have felt depressed even ' Wilfred ! And are yori going ? ’ 

if. Mr Colheme had said no/ returned Wilfred in a ‘ Really I hardly know, t think it is not know- 

Jifisa'jbnpical tone of voice. ing how to make up my mind about that, added to 

, , I'Xlm not going to answer such nonsense as that the bother of my father’s everlasting grumbling, 

i osimsly/ said Mabel ; 'perhaps I shouldn’t : most that has made me down so this morning. Of 
^ ' ' course I should very much like the advantage it 

“ A f ^ comenled '? ’ would give me ; but then comes the jniug of part- 

Ui course he - ■ ing from you, and particulaily just now.’ 
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be engaged to anybody; tbongli of course he pre- that she could not help looking upon it as an 
fers yon to any one else, as he likes you better than omen and a warning. 

anybody. But darling,’ he burst out passionately, She tried hard to repress this boding feeling, 

‘ don’t mind what he or any one else thinks or but in vain ; and tried also, and with more success, 
sa 3 ^s on the subject: my only chance of getting to keej> it from Wilfred’s sight; but at last when 
on and doing anything worth doing, is the cer- the day of his departure had arrived, and he had 
tainty that I can think of you as mine!’ come to say good-bye to her, she could restrain 

‘Yon know, Wilfred, that my heart alwaj'-s has herself no longer, and to his surprise and dismay 
been yours, and that it always will he, whatever beseeclied him to change his mind and remain at 
happens. But I wish Mr Merton had not suggested home! 

this Paris scheme ; I don’t like the idea of it.’ ‘Why, Mabel, my darling,’ he answered, clasp- 

‘You have only to command me to stay at ing his hands round her waist as he spoke, and 
home, Queen Mab, and I -will throw every other looJdng down fondly at her, ‘what do you mean? 
consideration to the -winds.’ You have never said a word against my going until 

‘ Wo ; 1 don’t wish that. Act as you would if you now.’ , 

did not know me at all; I could not bear to feel ‘Wo ; I have been trying not to think of it. But 
that I had put any obstacle in the way of your 0 Wilfred ! I have such a strong feeling in my 
success.’ heart that some harm will come of your going ; I 

Their talk during the rest of the time they were have had it ever since you first spoke of it. Do 
together was grave and sedate, quite unlike the stay.’ 

usual conversation of two young lovers. ‘ Yon can’t be well, my pet ; it isn’t like you to 

When Wilfred had gone, Mabel was more sad have such fancies.’ _ , 

than she cared to admit ; the interview seemed to ‘ I know it isn’t ; but I am quite well ; and it is 
have altered matters very materially. because I am not generally fanciful or nervous 

that I. am so much impressed by the feeling I have 
now. Do listen to me.’ 

cilArTER II. THE PARilKa. t jjy gaid her lover, kissing the up- 

It was settled that Wilfred should go to Paris. turned face, ‘ it is too late to change m ;7 plans 
Mr Merton w'as a banker in a good position in now. Shake off this fancy, my queen, for it is 
London, and he had naturally wished Wilfred, only a fancy. I like going so little myself, Mabel, 
who was his only child, to enter into his office and that you mustn’t make it more difficult to me.’ ^ 
sucecc'd him in his business. But unfortunately Mabel resolutely withheld herself from saying 
for hie schemes, the hoy had at an early age any more on the subject ; but the feeling of dread 
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longed, is not so exhaustive as many suppose. In 
this as in many other things, it is more ‘knack’ 
than strength that is required. The tenor hell 
of the ring of twelve at St Saviour’s, Southwark, 
•weighs [ifty-two Imiubedweight ; and the wheel, 
in the grooves of -which the rope for ringing 
it runs, is about nine feet in diameter; yet 
this ponderous hell with its huge gearing has 
often heen rung by one man for foxxr hours ■with- 
out rest, involving more than five thousand 
changes; and was once rung for six axxd a half 
hours by one man. This, however, was a gi-eat 
feat^ 

A number of hells hixng together is called a 
‘ ring,’ the number generally varying from five to 
a dozen, which last is the greatest nxxxnher that has 
yet been hung in a steeple. When the highest 
note— the treble hell~is sounded first, and fol- 
lowed by the consecutive notes xxntil the deepest 
or ‘tenor’ bell is struck, the hells are said to be 
rung in ‘rounds.’ And it is worthy of remark 
that this is the order iix which they are rung 
before ‘going off’ into changes, and tigain on 
' coming round.’ - 

Those uninitiated in the -mysteries of hell-ring- 
ing will be surprised to learn that on six bells no 
fewer than 720 changes can be obtained ; that is, 
the six numbers can be arranged in 720 distinct 
combinations. The addition of another hell in- 
creases the combination to 5040; while on eight 
bells the enormoxxs number of 40,320 changes may 
he obtained. As about twenty-eight changes are 
rung per miinxte, it takes about three hours to 
accomplish the whole of the changes on seven 
hells ; and thus to ring five thousand changes 
is considered a feat, and called a ‘peal any less 
number being merely a ‘touch,’ When changes 
are rung on seven, ixine, or eleven hells, all the 
eight, ten, or twelve bells are rung, the tenor 
hell— the key-note — always striking last ; this 
practice is more musical than when the whole 
number of the bells are working in the changes. 
Change-ringing upon each number of bells has a 
distinctive name ; thus changes on five hells are 
called doubles ; on six, minor ; seven, triples ; 
eight, major; nixie, cators ; ten, royal; eleven, 
cinques ; axxd twelve, maximus. 

f|fanges are produced according to certain laws 
or ‘ methods ; ’ and by a previously acquired knoxv- 
ledge of the method, each performer, by watching 
the rise and fall of the ropes, is able to work his 
bell in the same path in which it would he found 
to move if the changes were written down oix 
paper. There are several differexxt methods which 
are practised— namely, Plain Boh, Grandsire, 
Oxford or Kent Treble Bob, Stedman’s Principle, 
Cambridge, London and Superlative Surprise, and 
Double Norwich Court, These can all he applied 
to the different mxmbers of bells. Thus a touch 
of Keixt Treble Bob Major is that method rung on 
eight bells. 

Although very few persons could possibly he. 
debarred from practising change-ringing by want 
, of physical strength, a good deal of perseverance is 
ncce=-aT;\ to become a proficient in the art. After 
- 'aoqniiing the sleight of hand necessary to ring a 
-'fix .rounds, a Mr amount of practice is also 
quickness of eye — 
work among the other 


iieoessat^' ,„to obtain the quickness of eye- 





ropes, in change.s, l^hile las hands and eyes are 
thus busily employed, the ringer ninst also listen 
to ascertain -whether the swing of the bell is so 
regulated that it strikes at a jn-oper intorveJ xifter 
the one immediately preceding it. In ringing on 
eight bells, the, eight sounds are ]xroiIuccd in abuni; 
two seconds ; a quarter of a second tlierei'oni elapses 
between the soxxnds of the couseeutive bells ; and 
as a variation of a quarter of this time is appre- 
cxahle to a practised linger, the e7’ror of the six- 
teenth part of a secoinl would lead to jarring 
results. The hands, eyes, and cars mx-ist therefore 
be ill constant unison during change-ringing ; and 
as at the same time the mind must never be 
relaxed from the consideration of the ‘ method by 
which the changes are produced,’ the mental and 
physical powers are kept in pretty active employ- 
ment. 

The fascination which this art has for its 
followers is shewn by the fact that all the great 
performances in ringing have been xxndortalceix 
solely for the honour accorded to such feats. 
Wlien a peal of five thousand changes is aitemjited, 
it is considered of no account uixloss it is ‘ true.’ 
The requirements are somewhat exacting. If the 
same change should occur twice, through an error 
of the composer, it is a ‘ false’ peal. The ringing 
must be completed without a stop or hitch ; ami 
as 'at any time during the three hours that will 
probably be occuj)icd, a ringer may lose his way, 
and cause the others to be confused, n ‘jumble 
out ’ xvill probably ensue ; the conductor may miss 
a ‘ call,’ wliich is required to carry the changes to 
the length required, or may make one too many ; 
a mail may miss his rope and send his bell over- 
the balance ; or a rope may break. Thus until 
the last change of a peal is struck, it is never safe 
for the ringers to congratulate themselves upon its 
performance. 

Nowadays long peals are only considered as feats 
when the same men — only one man to each bell — 
ring throughout the peal. When a peal of great- 
length is attempted there is, therefore, cause to 
fear that at the last moment one of the men at 
the ‘heavy end,’ iis the hells near the tenor are 
called, may knock up. For instance, in ringing 
according to Stedmari’s principle — a very compli- 
cated method, on eleven bells — ^the peal of 7392. 
changes rung in 1848 in four hoxxrs and fifty-five 
minutes at St Martin’s, Biianinghaux, where the 
tenor bell xveighs thirty-five hundredweight, con- 
tinued the ‘longest on record’ until 1851, when it 
was beaten by the College Youths, a very old- 
established London society of ringers, who rang 
7524 changes in five hours and twenty-four 
minutes at St Giles’, Crippiegate, where the tenor 
weighs thirty-six hundredweight. The Curahoriaud 
Youths, another old London society, thereupon 
tried to beat this performance ])y ringing 8184 
changes at St Michael’s, Cornhill, the tenor of 
which ring 'weighs forty-one hundrodxveight. On 
the first occasion they ‘jumbled out’ after ringing 
nearly six thousand changes ; and at a subsequent 
attempt rang six hours and two minutes, but were 
then so knocked up that they could not finish the 
peal, and were compelled to stop xvhen tlicy had 
rung 7746 changes. Now, although this -was 
longer than the peal rung by the College Youths, 
it was an incomplete performance, not being con- 
tinued until the bells returned to the order of 
I rounds, which they would have done at the 8184th 
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change. The Cripplegate peal was at last beaten effect upon the performei’s ; but, whether it is 
by a peal of 8448 changes, rung in 1858, at Pains- from the fact that only men of the strongest 
wick in Gloucestershire. Although the tenor of constitutions take a fancy for such exertion, or 
the ring of twelve at Painswick only weighs that the splendid exercise of ringing is, even 
twenty-eight hundredweight, the College Youths when carried to such great excess, really produc- 
actually attempted to beat this length at St tive of benefit, it yet remains a fact that ringers 
Saviour’s, Southwark, where the tenor weighs are noted for the great ages to which some of 
fifty-two hundredweight. They were, liowever, them live to take part in their favourite exer- 
irnsUGcessful, as after ringing over eight thousand else. As an instance of longevity, the case of 
clianges in six hours and a' half, they got into a Thomas Barham is especially noteworthy. This 
^jumble,’ and thus a most remarkable feat was man, who was a gardener at Leeds, in Kent, 
lost, and considered of no account, when another was passionately foncl of ringing, and during his 
half-hour would have completed a performance lifetime rang in con.siderably over- one hundred 
which might never have been excelled. In their peals, each of five thousand changes^ and upwards, 
next attempt the Oollege Youths were more fox- lie was born in 1725, and died in 1818, aged 
tnnate, as on April 27, 1861, they rang at St ninety-three years. At that tiine, in ringing long 
hlichaol’s, Cornhill, in six hours and forty-one peals it was not regarded as a strict rule tliat there 
minutes, a peal of 8580 changes of Stedman’s should be no relief to the performers, or that, as 
Oingnes, which still remains the longest length now, each bell should be rung throughout the peal 
rung in this method on eleven bells. by the same man - consequently there does pot 

The Oollege and Cumheiiand Youths have long seem to_ have been any ordinary limit to the aspira- 
been worthy rivals in the different mysteries of tioais of the ringers of those days, 
change-ringing. While the iovinev society dates its About 1750, Barham and his companions were 
origin back to 1637, the latter claims its descent endeavouring to achieve the extent of the changes 
from an old society called the ‘ London Scholars,’ on eight hells (40,320 changes), any nian._ who 
whose origin, however, is lost in antiquity. The was fatigued being relieved by some other ringer, 
earliest known peal by the London Scholars is one In one of these attempts, on Monday, March ; 

of 5040 changes, rung in 1717) on the ten hells 31, 1755, they commenced ringing at two o’clock 

which were then in the tower of St Bride’s, Pleet m the afternoon, and rang until six o’clock on 
Street, This is said to have been the first five the Tuesday morning, when the sixth bell- 
thousand ever rung on ten bells, clapper broke, after they had rung 24,800 

The rivalry between the societies of College and changes. In this attempt, Barham rang the 

Cumberland' Youths was at its greatest hei'glit in seventh hell for foiirteen hours and forty-four 
1777.' On January 20th, in that year, the Cumber- minutes before he required to be relieved. On 
lands rang 6240 changes on the bells of St Leon- March 23, 1761, they again attempted it, but had 
ard’s, Slioreditch. This was the longest which the misfortune to overturn a hell after ringing 
had been rung on ten bells by ten men only, and seventeen thousand changes ; but on April 7tli and 
occupied four hours and thirty-four minutes. The 8th in the same year, they are said to have accom- 
tenor bell at St Leonard’s weighs thirty-one hun- plished the 40,320 changes in twenty-seven hours, 
tlredweight ; and as in ringing'these 6240 changes, the eight bells being manned at different times by 
the ringer would never be in a state of rest, fourteen men. i , 

as during nearly five hours he would cause a The most remarkable of the records which 
revolving plaything of over a ton and a half to Barham left behind him were perhaps the ‘ Veteran ’ 
make 6*240 revolutions, it might be supposed that peals in which he took part. When fifty-five y^i^rs 
no set of men could easily be found who would of age, lie rang in a peal of 5040 changes of 
he desirous of gaining the empty honour of merely Bob Major, occupying three hours and tliirteen 
exceeding such a performance by so many more minutes, when the average age of the eight per- 
honrs or minutes. This, however, was not the formers was_ sixty-one years. In another peal 
opinion of the College Youths, who, on February which occupied three hours and twelve minutes, 
18th, in the same year, on the same bells, completed the ages of the performers were 82, 70, 77, 65, 
a peal of 10,000 changes in seven hours and twenty- 70, 65, 67, and 86 ; making an average of nearly 
eight minutes. After this the Cumberlands evi- seventy-three years. Barham also rang in. peals 
dently took a little preliminary training on the occupying over three hours, when eighty-iour and 
hells of Shoreditch, as on March 12th they rang eighty-eight years of age. In LarliMis case, 
5080 changes; on April 6th, 8120 clianges; and it is thus fully shewn tlmt the extraordinary per- 
then on hiiiy lOlh capped the College Youths’ per- formances he took_ part in did not in any way 
formance by a peal of 10,200 changes in seven tend to disable him in his old age. feoiithey, 
hours and forty minutes. The non-university in his Doctor, mentions a peal m Bob Major 
College men were, however, equal to the occasion, rung at Aston Church, near Lirmiugham, in the 
and nine days afterwards rang 11,080 changes at year 1796— but really in 1789— v/hcii eight 
the same place in eight hours and two minutes ; a men, some of whom he mentions .were under 
performance so extraordinary, that the Cumberland twenty years of age, rang 14,224 clmnges in sight 
Youths were fain to let it stand as the longest on hours and forty-five mumtes. Ihis, bontliey 
record until 1784, when, on klarch 27th, theyactu- remarks, ‘was the longest peal ever nm» in tiiat 
ally accomnlished. at Shoreditch, 12,000 changes part of the country or anywhere else. Certainly 
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This contiimed the greatest number of elianges 
rtiug single-liaiidecl until 1868, when the College 
Yoiitlis rang 15,840 changes in nine hours and 
twelve minutes at St Matthew's, Bethnal Green. 
The tenor, however, at Bethnal Green is very much 
lighter than that of the Aston peal, and the latter 
still remains the longest length rung with such 
a heavy tenor, and in point of time exceeds the 
Bethnal Green perfonnauce by nineteen minutes. 

So little is known about helhringing, that eri'o- 
neous illustrations arc prepared by even the best 
of our illustrated papers, at Christmas-time, and 
not a little faulty information regarding the madus 
operandi is added. Very few persons seem to he 
aware that many matters of practical and scien- 
tific interest are to he found in the almost un- 
known art of change-ringing. 


CHEISTMAS IN THE AEGTIO REGIONS. 
CHHismAS is essentially a fiimily festival: our 
very earliest recollections of it arc of a day spent 
by the whole family together ; a day on which 
the social distiuctions of nursery, school-room, and 
drawing-room were as far as possible abolished, 
and on which all the little ones who could behave 
with anytjnng like discretion were taken to cliurch 
and dined wdtli the elders. As the children grew 
up and dispersed to school and college, Christmas 
was still the day on which all reassembled to make 
one family once more. 

But at length there comes a time when this re- 
assembling is no longer possible, when the girls 
belong to new homes and noAV circles, and the boys 
are scattered a1)road in distant lauds, Avlience only 
loving thoughts can reach the ‘ old folks at home.' 
Then the good old Christmas toast, ‘ To all absent 
friends,' becomes full of meaning to the lew who 
still assemble round the dear parental hearth, and 
is followed by a quiet pause, while imagination 
travels to all quarter's of the globe, and the Clirist- 
mas greeting infolds the Avholo world in its em- 
brace. And the good wishes as they emanate from 
the homo are met by returning thoughts from the 
sons, the brothers, it may he the husbands, in the 
distant lands ■where they too are keeping Christ- 
mas, though among circumstances very dilfcrent 
to .ours, and sUll striving as much as possible to 
keep up the customs they loved when they were 
young. 

To us dw-ellers in Northern Europe, Christmas, 
with its apparently unseasonable heat, strikes us 
by its strange incongruity ; but how strange must 
be a Cliri.stma3 in the far north, where no sun 
rises to gladden the day on which the Sun of 
Righteousness rose upon the earth. 

A year ago we had the haiipiness of welcom- 

a back to their homes the latest heroes of the 
av Seas. We do not need to he reminded how, 
in kfay 187C, tho Al&i't and the Discovery .sailed 
from our shores, having for their destination the; 
Pole itself. The Pole was not reached i that was 
‘b^ond human po'wer ; hut %ve felt that all that 

"could - do w tod we, were thankful 

home again. It is surely enough to 
it one Cliristmas in such desolation ; 
latitude than ever man has reached 
I thu, .farthest feint to •which 



even the Esquimaux, the hardy natives of the 
lauds of perpetual snow, have penetrated in their 
most distant wanderings ; beyond the lummlary of 
all animal life on land or sea, tlioro British sailors 
?iniT British ships have wintered, and the British 
flag has floated upon a sea of eternal ice. All 
honour be to tbem. 

It seems to us wonderful that even with, (umry 
attainable comfort, men should be able to li'N'o 
through an arctic ivintcr, as any disaster to tlui , 
shqjs must be certain dcatli to the creAvs. 'JTiat 
this has boon the ease before now, we know. 
That it is not invariably the case ■we know also 
and the following account gives us a good picUive 
of the dillbrent ways in which two companion 
vessels spent their: Christmas in the. frozen sea 
in 1870, and shews what diverse vicissitudes may- 
be encountered by ships in the same season. 

In the spring of 1870, helbrc the war with 
France had broken out and taken up almost all 
the thoughts of the nation, Germany sent out two' 
ships, tho Germania and the Ilansa, witli the hope 
of reaching the North Pole. As is usually tiro 
case in arctic expeditions, little could be done- 
during tho first .season, and the ships were obliged 
to take up tbeir winter-quarters olf the east coast 
of Greenland. They had already been separ- 
ated, so that the crew of one vessel had no idea of 
the condition of the other. An officer upon the 
Germania thus writes of their Christinas : 

‘ To the men who have already lived many weary 
months among the icebergs, Christmas signifies, in 
addition to its other associations, that the half 
of their long night — with its fearful storms, its 
enforced cessation of all energy, its discomfort and 
sadness — has passed, and that the sun will soon 
again shed his life- and warmth-giving beams on 
the long-deserted North. From this time llm grim, 
twilight, during ■which noon has been hardly dis- 
tinguishable from tho other hours, grows daily’' 
lighter, until at length all liearts are gladdenod, 
and a cheerful activity is once again called .forth 
by the first glimpse of tho sun. Cbriatmas, the 
midnight of the arctic explorer, thus marks a 
2 ')erifxl in his life ■which he has gfiod cause to con- 
sider a joyful one. On no day would it bo more 
natural for him to recall his lumio ; and though I'ar 
from that loved sjiot, aiid cut off from all inter- 
coru’se save with his little band of coiurailes, ami 
being, moreover, uncertain whether the ice will, 
retain him in its grasp, as it has retained so many 
before him, bo is right to kcej) the iestirad -with 
all cheerfuluoss ; thankful, while remendmriug 
•what he has already passed through and achievcHl. 
and full of firm, courage and confidence for tho 
unknown future. 

‘ What are our friends at home doing ? 'was the 
thought that stuTcd us all as we prepared to k(;(‘]> 
our Christmas 1870, in the true German style. 
We had no suspicion of the mighty struggle in 
which our Fatherland was then engaged, fur whaf 
could we know of the affairs of the world, Jrom 
whidi no sound had reached ns for so m/my long 
weeks. Our world was only in our shiji, and all 
around us, in the half-light of the weary munot.- 
onous arctic night, lay the apparently tiuundless 
desert of ice, while the snow-la<len hnrj'icane 
howled and moaned through the .silence, WC; 
thought too of our mates on our companion-ship 
the Mansa, .from Avlioin we had boon separated. 
Did they still live ? Had they been so furtunalti 
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as to reach the shore, and were they, like ns, 
liononriug Christmas ? Who could tell ? 

‘For days before the festh-al, an unusual activity 
was observable all over the ship ; and as soon as j 
the severe storm which raged from December ' 
16th to the 21st had abated, parties were organised, 
under our botanist Dr Pansch, to certain points of 
Babine Island, near to which we were anchored, 
■where, in a strangely sheltered nook, several 
varieties of a native Greenland evergreen plant, 
J.ndro'iMtla tetragona, were to be found. A. great 
(■piantity of this plant was conveyed on hoard, to 
be converted into a Christinas tree. Under the 
orders of Dr Pansch, the Andromeda -was wound 
round small pieces of wood, several of which were 
attached, like fir-twigs, to a large bough ; and when 
these boughs were fastened to a pole, they formed 
a very respectable fir-tree. 

‘ After dinner on Christmas-day, the cabin was 
cleared for the completion of tbe preparations ; 
ami on our recall at six o’clock, we found that all 
had assumed an unwontedly festive appearance, 
.The w'alls were decorated with the sigpal-flaga 
and onr national eagle ; and the large cabin table, 
somewhat enlarged to make room to seat seventeen 
men, was covered W'ith a clean "white cloth, which 
had been reserved for the occasion. On the table 
stood the “fir” tree, shining in the splendour of 
many little wax-lights, and ornamented with all 
sorts of little treakrres, some of which, such as 
tlie gilded walnuts, had already seen a Christmas 
in Germany ; below the tree was a small present 
for each of us, provided long beforehand, in readi- 
ness for the day, by loving friends and relatives at 
liome. There -was a packet too for each of the 
crew, containing some little joking gift, ptrepared 
by the mirth-loving Dr Pansch, and a nseful 
present also ; while the officers were each and all 
remembered. 

‘When the lights burned down, and the resinous 
Andromeda was’ beginning to take fire, the tree was 
put aside, and a feast began, at which full justice 
was done to the costly Sicilian wine with which a 
friend had generously supplied us before we left 
home. We had a dish of roast seal ! Some cakes 
were made hy the cook, and the steward producerl 
his best stores. For the evening, the division be- 
tween the fore and aft cabins was removed, and 
there was free intercourse between officers and 
men ; many a toast was drunk to tbe memory of 
friends at home, and at midnight a polar ball was 
improvised by a dance on the ice. The boatswain, 
tlie best musician of the party, seated himself with 
his hand-organ between the antlers of a reindeer 
which lay near the ship, and the men danced two 
and two on their novel liooring of hard ico ! 

‘ Such was our experience of a Christmas in the 
north j'lolar circle ; but the uncertainties of arctic 
voyaging are great, and the two slaps of our 
expedition made trial of tlie widely dillerent fates 
which await the traveller in those frozen regions: 
and while we on the Germanico were singularly for- 
tunate in escajsing accidents and in keeping our 
crew, in spite of some hardships, in sound health 
and good spirits, the Hansa was crushed by the ice, 
and iicr crew, after facing unheard-of dangers, and 
passing two hundred days on a block of ice, were 
barely rescued to return home.’ 

Yet even to the crew of the ill-fated Hansa 
Christmas lu’ought soTue share of festivities. The 
tremendous gale which had raged for many days 


ceased just before the Day, arid the heavy fall of 
snow with •which' it terminated, and which had 
almost buried the black huts that the shipm-ecked 
men had . constructed for themselves upon tho 
drifting icebergs from the debris of the wreck, 
had produced a considerable rise in the tempera- 
ture, and there was every indication that a season 
of calm might now be anticipated. 

The log-book of the Hansa thus describes the 
celebration of the festival : ‘The tree was erected 
in the afternoon, while the greater part of the crew 
took a' walk ; and the lonely hut shone with 
wonderful brightness amid the snow. Christmas 
upon a Greenland iceberg ! The tree was artistic- 
ally put together of fir-wood and mat-weed, and 
Dr Lauhe had saved a twist of wax-taper for the 
illnmination. Chains of coloured paper and newly 
baked cakes were not wanting, and tho men had 
made a knapsack and a revolver case as a present 
for the captain. We opened the leaden, chests of 
presents from Professor Hochstetter and the Geo- 
logical Society, and were much amused by their, 
contents. Each man had a glass of port wine •, and 
we then toned over the old newspapers which we 
found in the chests, and drew lots for the presents, 
which consisted of small mu-sical instruments, such 
as fifes, jews-harps, trumpets, &c,, with draughts 
and other games, puppets, crackers, &c. In the : 
evening we feasted ou chocolate and gingerbread.’ 

‘ We observed the day very quietly,’ writes Dr 
Laube iu his diary. ‘ If this Christmas be the last 
■we are to see, it was at least a cheerful one ; but 
.sbould a happy return home be decreed for us, tbe 
next will, Ave trust, be far brighter. May God so 
grant ! ’ 


THE MISTLETOE. 

Tali! folloAving notes regarding the mistletoe, AAdiicIi 
we extract from Hardwicke’s /S'cicncc-ffoissip, may be 
interesting to our readers. The Avuiter informs us 
that ‘the mistletoe abounds far too much iu tho 
apple orchards of Worcestershire and Herefordshire, 
hut passes over pear-trees, and long observation has 
only given me two or three instances AAdiere pear- 
trees had mistletoe upon them. The apple Ava.s 
knoAvn to the Druids, and it has beim suggested 
that the Avily priests furtively transplanted their 
mystic plant from apple-trees, Avhere it Avas sure to 
groAV, to oalcs, Avhere othorAviso it Avoukl be unlikely 
to be found. This is rendered not improbable by 
Avhat Davies says in his Celtic Researches, that tho 
apple-tree aa'us considered hy the Druids the next 
sacred tree to the oak, and that orchards of it Avere^ 
planted by them, in the vicinity of their groA^es of 
oak. This Avas certainly an a.stute plan for keep- 
ing up the growth of the mistletoe. 

Blackbirds, thrashes, and fiehlfares are fond of 
the mistletoe-berries, and Avhen their bills get 
sticky from eating them, they wipe their mandibles- 
on the branches of trees where they rest, and from 
the-seeds there left enveloped in slime, young plants- 
take their rise. I have thus observed mistletoo 
bushes extending in long lines across countiy 
where tall haAVthorns rise from hedges boundmg 
the pastures ; for, next to apple-trees, mistletoe is 
most plentiful upon the hawthorn. But rather 
.curiously, in modern times, the parasite has shcAvu 
a predilection for the black Italian poplar, AAdiioh 
has been much planted of late years ; and wher- 
ever in the Mkllr .d- An ties this poplar has been 






planted, the mistletoe is sure to appear upon llie to be overjoyed, ami %vas most clcmonsia’ative iu 
trees in a short time. The lime is also very often its indications of delight. During hie stay it 
obliged to support the plant, which disfigures its w’-ould not leave him ; and udioii it_ became nece-^- 
symnietry, raising huge knots upon its branches ; sary for him to leave in llie evening, tlie anim.i! 
and I 'have observed limes that must have could scarcely be restrained, and had to be cliained 
nourished protuberant bushes for thirty years or up in the room wlicju the tamily svero sitting. As 
more. The maple, the ash, and the willow have the visitor was taking leave of his host, tlui jioor 
frerjuently mistletoe bushes upon them ; but animal howled in a most piteous miuiner, aud 
common as the elm is, that tree almost entirely manifested other unmistakable signs of grief. Im- 
escapes an intrusion; and indeed I never but mediately he had left tlm^liouso, the dog all at 
once saw mistletoe upon an elm. On the oak it is 
very uncommon in the present day, and 
apparent, it is on trees of no very great age, what- 
ever their descent may be. 

‘ My friend Profe? 
eeonomicall; 


once became quiet, and settling down on the lloor, 
where I seemed to be asleep. The .strange aud sudden 
change : which ; had conie: over the animat ;; waS 
remarked, and on the piudies going to him, he was 
__sor Biickman, who has written found to be quite dead. The singular occurrence 
upon orchards in his useful book on became well known in the neighbourhood, and 
Farm Cultivation, asserts that while the mistletoe it was regarded that the dog had died literally 
is hurtful to the tree in hastening its decay, yet in heart-broken. When the same dog was onty a 
apple-trees it has the effect of pressing on their puppy it was attacked and beaten by a bigger dog. 
maturity and frait-bcaring earlier than would be The defeated animal shewed his sagacity anjl_ tit 
the case without the parasite, which urges a quicker the same time liis revengeful feelings, by Wiilting 
growth upon its foster-parent. The tenant of an until eighteen months had elapsed, wliou it had 
orchard would thus be benefited for a few years, fully grown, and then he lay iu wait for his old 
though premature decay w-ould be the result. adversary as near as possible to where the former 

‘Aathorsmaydifferas to the etymology of mistle- combat took place, and gave his forjner enemy a 
toe, but it appears to me that our common English ‘‘drubbing” that nearly cost him his life.’ 
name has no very recondite origin. Mislion is an 
obsolete old English word, used, however, as late 
as in the writings of Boyle ; and tins is defined in 
Dr Johnson’s original folio edition of his Dictionary 
as the state of beincj mingled. Now this is truly the 
condition of our plant, which is intermingled with 
the foliage of other trees, and mixes up their juices 
with its own ; and is indeed in rural places still 
simply called the mistle. If to this we add the old 
English tod or toe, signifying lush, we have at once 
the derivation, meaning the mingled hush, mixed 
up and growing among foliage dissimilar to its 
own. Still, in winter its stiff and leathery ever- 
green leaves and dense bushy aspect give it a 
visible position on its own account ; and tlius the 
epithet ot frigore viscum given it by Virgil is 
peculiarly applicable. It is certainly remarkable 
that the hanging up of mistletoe in houses for 
mirthful purposes and emblematical of Christmas 
should so long endure that the Midland towns 
have their markets filled with it as Christmas 
approaches, and loads of it find a ready sale in the 
north of England (and Scotland), where the plant 
is a rarity, if found at all.’ 
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, Funii in the midst of these gray hounds ^ : 

A lordly stone npsvvoils ; 

The scroll, that thrice its hulk surroimds, 
The passing stranger tells 
Of what renowndd line he came, 

Who ’neath the marhle lies, 

What deeds he wrought of mark and feme, 
That live when mortal dies. 

And deep is graved how high his worth 
Was ijrized, how widely known, 

What honours crowned him from his birth, 
What grief had raised the stone ; 

Yet he sleeps calmly on beneath, 

Whore Silence mocks at Fame ; 

Nor lieod.s the pomp made over death, 

This blazon of his name. 

Some paces off and thou wilt see 
A grave of simple show, 

As lowly and retired as he 
Had been Avho rests helow ; 

High rank and riches kept afar, 

While they enjoyed their day, • 

The high and low — what social har* 

3Iay now divide their clay ? 

No honours mark the poor man’s tomb, 
This green secluded spot, 

Yet. still the pansy’s purple bloom : : 

I’roel.aim.s him not forgot ; 

No graven stone reclines above ; 

To mourn the humble dead, 

■ But woman’s grief and eluldreu’s love 
Bedew the hallowed bed. 

Nor heiu is any record Iiimg 
Of lineage and race, 

- The turf alone tells whence he sprung 
: Whoiills this narrow space ; 

His virtues slumber with his dust. 
Unreeked of and xink^^^ 

But God in Whom reposed his trust 
lleceives him for His owji. 


' A UOOAIi INSTA:SCE 03? CAKI35IE ATTAGHMEET. 

A corre-spoiideut of the Rotherham Advertiser 
UTite-s : ‘ Stories almost immmerablc have been 
emimeraled illustrative of the sagacity of the 
dog and its attachment to its owner. A remark- 
able and well-autlreiiticated instance, wliich. may 
not be unmteresting, has jnst come under my 

I i notice, as having occurred some years ago in the 
neighbourhood of Botlierham, A person in Eothor- 
ham obtained a young shepherd dog, which he 
retained for a long period. While in his pos- 
Bessioji it became much attached to the whole of 
the family, and especially to two of its master’s 
, sons. After a time, circumstances transpired 
- vfihich led to the animal being sent to live perma- 
'.>neaay at the residence of a farmer at Thorpe 
‘^alvui. After the lapse of a considerable time, 
onemi sons of the dog’s former master paid a 
visit to the-iarm. .The dog on seeing him appeared 
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as we have heeti engaged in during the past five- 
aiid-twenty years (happily few in number), such as 
the Crimean, Abyssinian, and Ashanti campaigns, 
photographs and zincograplis have been supplied 
in large number to the officers, illustrating all 
details which the home authorities have been able 
to ascertain, and which are likely to be useful in 
the intended operations. 

What arc we to say of the iorpedo, and its 
management by electricity! This is really a 
wonderful subject, the intluence of which on future 
naval warfare even the most skilled and experi- 
enced officers can only dimly surmise. We know 
that during the civil war in America, the Federal 
torpedoes wrought more destruction on the Con- 
federate ships than all the guns in the Federal 
fleet ; that, on the other hand, the Confederate 
torpedoes so effectually guarded the approach to 
Richmond up James River, that a hostile flotilla 
was compelled to retire baffled and disappointed. 
One unlucky Federal ship unwittingly passed over 
a submerged torpedo at the moment of explosion, 
ilnd wdth what result? ‘The Imll of the ship 
was visibly lifted out of the water, the boiler 
exploded, the smoke-funnels were carried away, 
and the crew projected into the air with extreme 
velocity. Out of the crew of one hundred and 
twenty-seven men, only three remained alive — 
the vessel itself being blown to atoms/ The 
arrangements have been so mucli improved since - 
. that time, that messages can be sent across a river 
or estuary from shore to shore through the very 
wire which is to discharge the torpedo ! In every 
naval war during the last few years, torpedoes 
have been more or less employed. In what way 
the' weaker Russian fleet has been able to baffle 
the stronger fleet of the Turks in the struggle of 
1877, the newspapers have told ns in Ml detail. 
There is no necessity for pursuing this part of the 
subject further, seeing that it was lately treated 
with some degree of fullness in our pages. 

But the greatest marvel of all, in regard to the 
application of electricity to warlike purposes, is 
the electric telegraph. We know what service tli.a 
lightning-messenger renders to society generally 


WAR AND TELEGRAPHY. 

It is vexing, even saddening, to think how large an 
amount of discovery, invention, and sldll is applied 
to the murderous purposes of war. As we advance 
in, civilisation, armies become larger and larger, 
and more abundantly supplied with agencies we 
would willingly see devoted to more peaceful pur- 
poses. Whether wars of race, wars of creed, wars 
of ambition, or wars of national vanity, the result 
• is much about the same in this respect. Some 
consolers tell us that wans by-and-by will become 
so terrible as to chock the desire to wage them: let 
us hope so, despite present symptoms. 

Science has uni^nestionably rendered a vast 
amount of aid to attack and defence in war witliiu 
the last few years. Gunpowder, gun-cotton, dyna- 
mite, and other explosive .substances for fire-arms, 
torpedoes, and military mining have had their 
properties and relative powers investigated with 
remarkable completeness. Gun-carriages have been 
so vastly improved, that by Captain Scott’s con- 
trivances a six-huudred-pounder can he managed 
as easily and quickly as a thirty-two-pounder 
could in the days of our fathers or grandfathers ; 
while by Major Moncrieff’s automatic apparatus a i 
gun lowers itself behind the screen of a parapet 
‘‘hig, and then raises itself 


or earthen battery for loadii ^ 
twelve or fifteen feet to fire over it. 

Photography, again, is applied in a great variety 
of Avays to aid Avarlike operations. At tlie office of 
the Ordnance Survey, or under the supervision of 
the Director, an amazing number of such photo- 
graphs arc taken, enlarged or reduced from the 
original dimensions according to circumstances, and 
multiplied or prepared for printing by a very 
rapid process of zincography or some other kind 
of electro- engraving. One of the Reports issued 
by the .Director tells us that he supplies the War 
Office Avith photographs of plans of battles, import- 
ant fortified posts and their surrounding districts, 
barracks and forts in all parts of the British domi- 
nions, &o. All the equipments of troops for the 
field are similarly photographed or zincographed, 
as unerring patterns for reference. For such wars 
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in tlie peaceful daily maintenance of commercial 
and social iutercomrnuiiication ; and military men 
now know what a potent instrument it is in the 
conduct of field-operations and siege-works. An 
officer well qualified to judge affirms that the 
memorahlc Franco-German War, so disastrous to 
France, could not have been carried on without 
the aid of the electric telegraph hy the German 
forces. The -warlike struggles engaged in hy 
various European powers in the Crimea, in India 
during the Mutiny, in China, in Hew Zealand, in 
the Austro-Italian provinces, in Morocco by the 
Spaniards, in America by the Federals and the 
Confederates, in Holstein ditring the brief Dano- 
German War, in Bohemia during the stiH briefer 
Austro-Prussian War, in Abyssinia, in France 
during the struggle against the Germans, in 
Ashanti— all these were marked by the adoption 
of the electric telegraph to a greater or less extent. 

Many of us remember, from the vivid descrip- 
tions written by the special correspondents of the 
daily newspapers, how terrible wgvq the sufferings 
of the British troops in the Crimea during the 
winter of 1854-5, engaged in trench-work and 
other siege-operations tinder almost every kind of 
privation. But -we also know how impossible it 
would have been to learn the news quickly in 
England and to send instructions, without the aid 
of telegraphy. An electric cable was for this very 
purpose submerged in the Black Sea from the 
Turkish mainland to the Crimea ; while on land, 
wires were set up from Ealaklava to the head- 
quarters outside Sebastopol. Thus it tvas that 
daily messages could be exchanged between Lord 
Eaglan's headquarters and the War Office in London 
— also between the special correspondents of the 
daily papers and their employers in Fleet Street or 
Printing House Square. >80 in like manner, during 
the struggle arising out of the Indian klutiny, the 
advancing British columns contrived, wherever 
possible, to maintain unbroken telegraphic com- 
munication with Calcutta, wliereby the viceroy 
was kept informed of what -^vas going on. Of 
course the- mutineers or rebels destroyed or dis- 
rupted the wires wherever aud whenever they 
could ; and to repair the damage Urns in-flicted 
formed no small part of the arduous duties of the 
British 'officers. 

Ouv little but expensive war 'in Abyssinia in 
1868, marked by a less shedding of blood than 
almost any other war in modern times, was an 
engineers’ war from first to last. A wild and 
unknown country was surveyed aud accurately 
mapped out, four hundred miles of road con- 
structed, tube-wells sunk, photographs of various 
.useful kinds taken, and a telegraphic system 
estaldishecl. The tclegraiffiic arrangements first 
made had to be abandoned, owing to the scanti- 
ness of the facilities for transporting the necessary 
materials. The more restricted plan actually 
adopted was difiieu.lt enough, so limited were the 
menus of obtaining wood for telegraph poles. On 
approaching Magdala, however, Captain St John 


(who had the management of this part of the, 
engineering) succeeded in laying down from, five 
to ten miles a day. Short as -was the war, this 
telegraph conveyed more than seven thousand 
eight hundred messages during the five months of 
its working, and aided most materially in giving 
effect to General (now Lord) Hquer’s ■wcll-plaunod 
i aud successful scheme of operations. 

Our strange Ashanti War gave further evideneo 
i of the formation of a telegraph line through 11 
I wild country inhabited by a barbarous peopile. 
Lieutenant Jekyll, who had the management of 
i this work, has given a lively account of the diffi- 
. cnlties that beset him, and his mode of overcom- 
i ing them. It was at first intended to fight the 
war with native levies and to lay down a railway ; 
but Sir Garnet Wolseley, on landing to take the 
command, soon found that the natives were not 
suffidently reliable, that the country was almost 
impracticable for a railway, that he must have 
English troops, and that an cleotric telegraph 
would bo a highly useful aid. Lieutenant Jekyll, 
with a small staff’, went inland and bought bamboo 
canes of the blacks, set them up as posts, and laid 
his wires from Cape Coast Castle to Coomassie at 
the rate of about two miles a day. A gang of 
fifty natives helped him. Of these worthies' he 
says : ‘ They were not promising in appearance, 
and I was compelled to dispense with the services of 
those who were less than four feet high ! (We itali- 
cise these words to shew what pigmies many of the 
West Africans arc.) But they had with them an 
intelligent headman ; and by dint of, supervision, 
siipj>leniented by a little flogging once now and 
then, turned out a tolerably useful body for light 
work, as niggers go.’ The line was e.xtended by 
degrees as fer as Accrofuniu, about a hundred 
miles from the coast. An amusing proof ivas 
afforded of the tendency of the natives to regard 
the telegraph as a kind of fetich, charm, or spell. 
The Engli.sh one day saw bits of white cotton- 
thread suspended from tree to tree for several miles, 
as if to obtain thereby some of the mysterious bone- 
fits W'hich the white man evidently expected from 
the wire. When the native heliiens received small 
electric shocks occasionally, consequent on the test- 
ing or using of the line, tliey made sure that a charm 
was at work ; and the lieutenant ivas lialf afraid 
his men would rim aivay in terror. The climate 
was very trying to the English, who, lying ill 
with fever, got the natives to rouse tliem when 
any movements of the receiving apjxu'atus iron; 
observed. Nevoiiheless, this telegraphic lino 
rendered services much more than comjum.salory 
for the expense, difficulty, and anxiety of laying^ 
maintaining, and using it. 

The truly wonderful and eventful .Fmncit- 
German War of 1870-1 exhibited tlie value of 
electro -telegraphy with a coiiipleteiiess iievoi- 
equallcd before or since. A forclasti; luul beem 
given, in the Austro-Pni.ssiau or SStweii Weeks’ 
War’ of 1860; when four complete aud distinct 
telegraphic organisations were adopivi(. 1 --onc with 
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Prince FvederickAYilliam’s fme army; one with, 
that of Prince Charles ; one at the king’s head- 
([nartors ; and one in reserve. Each could lay 
down wires as fast as the headquarters could 
advance. The speedy termination of the war 
averted the necessity of constructing field-tele- 

graph,Sj such as those about to he described. ghapier III. — ^Wilfred’s letter. 

When the German forces advanced to Paris in ' i 

the closin"' months of 1870, the plan pursued happened to justily 

w,lth the telegraph was as follows : The ordinary Mabel’s fears. Wilfred seemed to he working hard 
commercial and railway telegraphs were gradually getting on well. His talent was puonoiinced 
extended over the frontier into France, as the unmistakable by the master^ under whom he was 
German armies advanced. The field or eiappen tele- placed, and he himself ivas in good spirits about 
graphs maintained communication between the his future. But before very long matters began to 
base of operations, the ammunition depots, and the change. His letters to Mahel were less frequent 
advanced columns of the various army corps. When ^nd shorter than they had been; he spoke with 
the sappers and niiners had pushed on to the vicimty openness and frankness of his do.ing.s; audit 
o£ Paris, UiautaTOtoiiswi^ 

The inaterials used were light ana simple; the 

operators employed to transmit and receive mes- he ivas careful to keep from her. ^ 

sages had been trained in the state establishments ; She longed to see Mr Merton, to hear from him 
and headquarters were kept instantly informed what news he had of his son, and whether his 
of any observed inovemcnt.s on the part of the ideas about Wilfred corresponded with her own; 
French. The telegraph was indeed in constant hut she dared not speak to him about it. She 
use by the Germans — for arranging the transport how hard he had always been to Wilfred, 

of ammunition ; for hourly communication with intolerant of all his faults; and she knew 

tlie commissiiriat ; lor directing the conveyance to ^ there would be little mercy to be hoped for 

W. lathci-. hand, if, aa she a^„ected he 
maintaining iiubrokon connection between the had been taking more to pleasure and less to work 
troops, udiich formed a bolt of ninety miles’ cir- lately. She dared not even speak to her lather of. 
cuxnferencc around Paris ; for .summoning rein- what she feared, for could she expect even him to 
forcomeuts to any point where suddenly needed ; think as leniently of her dear one iis she did '? So 
and to send news of any gap in the continuity g],e had to go on from day to day keeping her 
of tlie immense ring uf soldiers encircling the trouble — which was not lc.ss dilficult to bear because 
beleaguered city. . , » , n it ivas only suspected— to herself, 

.11 any evidence were needed ol the invaluable pist, when Wilfred had been about nine 

services rendered by the electric telegraph in the j^ouths iu .Paris, but too certain proof arrived of 
war just noticed, it ivas furnished by SI. \ on how true ber suspicions had been. Mr Colhcrne 
Ohaiivin, who attended before a Committee of the staying away from home— a very unusual 
House of Commons on Postal Telegraphs in 1S7G. preceding, and klahel was left alone. He had 
Ho stated iu distiuet terms that the war could not " 3 ^ ^tays with a friend in Bcot- 

, have been carried on without this potent aid. whither it had been impracticable for his 

Our own English .system of war telegraphy, daugditer to accompany him. 

; organi.sod. at Ghathain, has been improved from rjijjg corning after his departure, Mabel came 
time to time. .Light iron telegraph poles are pro- to breakfast rather later than usual, singing 

vided, to Pup])ort insulated wires. There is a of one of her favourite ditties, and burst 

travelling olfico on wiioels for the operators ; ivhile ^ the dining-room door in a way that was 
the materials are carried in specially constructed tutlicative of her lively feelings. Her eye lighted 
wagons. So strong is the wire that wheels may ^ ^ tetter that was Iviug in her plate ; the 

go over it ; and therefore the line is laid above .^y\.jtinrr ^as that of Wilfred Merton. The missive 
ground or on the ground according to circum- almost illegible and very brief, and acted 

stances. Fpikes of peculiar form enable the o'ay .spirits like a sudden {'reeziug. It 

wdres to be hung on trees or walls to meet the as follows : 

contingeucie.s of towns and villages. The nucleus ^ ... .• 

of the 'stair of operators is a small body of Eoyal Mv dauling Maiieii 1 ininst iivrite a low 
Eugineeiy., under llieir owm ollicer,s, comprising w’ords, the last you will ever h.ave from me. to tell 
a, bout lii'ty military men, with occu,sioual assistance you that whatever may appear however any one 
fuuu others -well orgaiiPcd into .superinteudente, may try to persuade you, i still love you : love 
iuspeetcay, derkr, liucsuuni, slnremeu, artisans, and you, as I have done aB niy 

labourers. The wagons for materials contain part of my nature. .Tmlievo that, Mabel, my own. 
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Foi' an insiaiit Mabel sat quite still, gazing; 
straight before lier with one expression, that of 
blank despair, upon her face. This sudden fearful 
shock iiad quite stunned her. But she was not a 
girl to remain inactive, simply grieving over mis- 
fortune, when there was anything to be done. Her 
resolntioii was promptly taken. She rang, and a 
servant appeared. ^ 

‘Tell Hawkesley to bring the brougham round 
as soon as he possibly can,’ she said; ‘tell him not 
to mind how it looks, but to be at the door as 
soon as possible.’ 

‘ Is anything the matter, miss 1 ’ said the man, 

. astonished at this order. ■ 

‘ Yes. I have no time to lose.’ 

‘Is it master, miss?’ he asked, with that 
dreadful halnt of his class of questioning instead 
of doing what is wanted. 

‘ No ; papa is quite well But don't stop now ; go 
yourself to the stable ; I haven’t a minute to waste,’ 
In a few minutes more she was seated in the 
brougham which was fast making its way to Mr 
Merton’s bank in the. City. 


CHAPTER IV.— -THE JOHRUEV. 


Mr Merton was sitting in the private office of 
his counting-house with a large book open before 
him. Just as he was in the middle of some calcu- 
lation which, to judge from the cxpres.sion of hi.s 
face, was x^retfcy abstruse, the door opened and a 
clerk entered. The banker looked up with no 
appearance of being pleased at the interruption. 

‘ Wiiat is it, Mr Ohe.ster ? ’ he said, rather angrily. 

‘ There i.s a young lady, sir, who says she must 
see yoix as soon as possible, and alone,’ 

‘0 nonsense, I can’t po.s.sihly attend to her. 
Don't you know who she is ?’ 

‘No, sir; she wouldn’t give me her name, nor 
tell me her business, I said tliat I was sure jmu 
couldn’t see her ; hut she said it was absolutely 
necessary that you should do so, and that you 
would know her directly.’ , 

‘You uui.st tell her that it is out of the question 
for me to see her, if she will not send word who she 
is, nr what she wants,’ 

‘ There ’.s no good, sir; I have told her so. But 
she is quite determined to come ; and I thought I 
had better speak to you, as it seemed ,so strange 
to have her waiting about there.’ 

‘ Y'‘ell, in that case I suppose you must shew 
■ her In.’ - - , . ■ 

The clerk withdrew, and in an instant returned ■ 
with 'a yonng lady who had a thick veil over her 
face. Having n.sherecl her into the room, he with- 
drew and shut the door, leaving Mr Slerton and 
his visitor alone. 

No sooner was the door closed than the lady put 
np her veil and disclosed the features of Mabel 
Oolherne. 

‘ Why, Mabel ! ’ said Mr Merton, appearing con- 
siderably more surprised than pleased at finding 
who his visitor was ; ‘ what in the world brings you 
hero?’ 

Mabcd for her only answ'er put Wilfred’s letter 
into his father’s hands. He read it through with- 
out Ji-jwing any signs of either surprise or regret, 
atkl when ho had finished it, handed it back to her 
withbfit ‘speaking. 

‘’W'bUsMr Merton?’ she said, feeling impatient 


‘ Well, Mabel ?’ ho returnecl, 

‘Have yon read the letter ? ’ 

• ‘Most certainly.’ 

‘And have you nothing to .say ?’ 

‘ What a?ii I to say ? ’ 

‘ Mr Merton,’ cxclaiined kfabol, hardly able to 
control henself, ‘can you read sucli a letter from 
your son, and not care about it ?’ 

‘ I have given up thinking of Wilfred as my .son 
at all, Mabel. I gave liim the chance of rising in 
his odious iwofession by sending him to Paris, 
and W'hat ha.s been his conduct in rtitunx for my 
kindness ? Ho has done, nothing but amuse him- 
self, and get into all kinds of disreputable mischief. 
I should have told you all this before, and tiled to 
persuade you to break off with him; but I did not 
do so ; in the first place, because I was sure you 
would not listen to me ; and in the second, becau.se 
I did not want to be the means of cutting him oif 
from your affection, and thus rondoriug his amend- 
ment inqiossible,’ 

‘I have been afraid that something has been 
going wrong with Wilired lately. I wish you had 
told me before ; I might liavc been able to iuffuenee 
him for good.’ 

‘ I don’t believe that any influence in the w'orld 
would be useful to him ; he is a thoroughly worth- 
less fellow. I paid his debts once upon condition 
that he would contract no more, but' I might have 
.saved myself the trouble ; within a month he 
wanted more money. I was not going to bo guilty 
a second time of the weakno.S3 of saving him 
from difficulties he had brought upon himself, in 
spite too of all my warnings ; so I wrote hack to 
say that I would have no more to do with him.’ 

Mr Morton, you will not keo]) to such a cruel 
resolution now, with such a letter us this beibve you?’ 

‘Are you so Avoak, l^l'ahcl, as to be Ijikeii in 
by such nonsense as tlii-s ? Don’t yon sec that being 
unable to get at me, he i.s simi>iy trying what he 
can do witli. you ?’ 

‘ No, blr hierlon ; I don’t believe tluit, and won’t 
for a luumeut. I trust my own. inHi.inct, which is 
a woman’s natural guide, and generally a very sure 
one, and I am certain that IVill'rud intends doing 
something de.spo,rate.’ 

‘I have told you before now that my son i.y a 
foolish weak fellow, and not worth anybody's love.’ 

‘IVhat is that to me, i\Ir Merton?’ exclaimed 
Mabel, exasperated beyond endurance. ‘I love 
him, and I can haiffly be expected to .stand quietly 
by and let him. be ruinei.!, because the affecliou 
you ought to bear your .sou is wanting iji your 
nature. " Who know.s but that tin*, treatnuiut he 
thus received under ]i.i,s own father’s roof may 
have’— — 

‘ What do you wi.sh mo to do '? What Is there 
that mn be done V cried xMr IMertou, interrupting 
the girl’.s impas.sioned buiMt, 

‘i want you to go with _ me to Paris In see 
Wilfred, that we may take him aw.ay from harm, 
if it be not too late. If papa had been at home, 
now, he would, 1 am sure, have gone with me ; but 
I could not wait till he comes.’ 

‘ You can hardly be serious in proposiiig for mo 
to go on such a wild exjjedition as that, 1 tliink ?’ 

‘Mr Merton, I am quite .sure that that hitter 
means more than you think; and I am determined 
that ho .shfill not bo left to be ruined Avithout 
an attempt to save him. If you AviU not come 
I must and will go alone.’ 
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‘You arc mad, Jtabel ! Go to Paris alone, and j 
to see this wortliless fellow ! "What do you 
sup'>oso, the world would say of such conduct V \ 

‘ I can’t think of that when the person I love | 
best _ on earth is in such danger, as I am sure i 
Wilfred is now, and there is a chance, however ! 
faint it may be, of my saving him. I can answer 
to heaven and my own conscience for what I am 
going to do, and I must brave the world. I shall 
write and tell papa wdiat I have done, and I am 
sure tliat he will follow me as soon as possible. 
Good-bye, Islv Merton ; there is no use in my 
stopping here longer.’ 

‘ Stay, Mabel ! ’ he began, detaining her as she 
rose. ‘ I cannot possibly allow you to go alone, and 
I have of course no power of interfering with your 
actions. If you really are bent upon this scheme, 
wdiich I still think an utterly mad one, I must, 
for the sake of my own reputation as much as for 
yours, accompany you.’ 

‘ Believe me tliat my fears are not imcalled for. 
I am sure something dreadful is going to happen 
to Wilfred, and I only dread being too late even 
no%v. I am very thankful you are going with me ; 
and am certain that you will never repent it.’ 

‘ No thanlcs : it is only necessity that makes me 
do it. When do you start V 

‘ To-night, if possible.’ 

Mr Merton looked into a Bradshaw that was 
lying upon the table. 'The train to meet the 
nigbt-boat leaves Loudon at half-past eight ; to 
catch, that you must start from your bouse at half- 
past seven.’ 

'I will do that. 47111 you meet mo at the station ?’ 

‘Yes ; I will be there at a quarter past eight.’ 

‘ Good-bye till then ; and thank you again a 
thousand times,’ . 

Mr Merton attended her to the outer door of the 
office, and she drove home well satisfied, with her 
mission. ’Writing to her father, to tell him every- 
thing, and what she was going to do, she packed, 
a small box to take witli her', and then did little 
else but wish the clay, wdiich seemed interminable, 
gone. Long before it was ncccssar}’, she was at the 
station; ami punctual to the appointed minute, Mr 
Merton appeared. 

After a journey that to Mabel seemed endless, 
they at length readied Paris, and drove straight 
to the hotel in which Wilfred lived. 

As they stopped, Mr Merton said: ‘You may 
depend upon it we shall find our trouble wastecl, 
and that the object of 3 'our anxiety is out some- 
where amusing him.self.’ 

41abd did not answer. She could hear her heart 
beat as she sprang out of the cab : and without 
waiting for her companion, entered the court-yard 
of the hold, and went to tlie den appropriated to 
tlie concienji'. ’riuit gentleman was reading a news- 
I>aper, in wiiidi he seemed much interested, and 
did mb look up as she came near him. 

‘4I.onsi(!Uv Merton, est-il chez-lui.^’ she asked 
hrG^ltllles^?l3^ 

lln! concierge put liis finger against the word 
he wa,s reading, in mute jirotes't against being 
iiiternipted, and looking slowly up, said rather 
dreamily : ' Plait-il, Maciame '? ’ 

‘ Monsieur Merton, est-il chez-lul ?’ she repeated 
luoi-e eagerly than he,fore. 

fidie man turned round, and waliiing with the 
nuist provoking ddilieration to the other end of 
the room, where numerous keys were hanging, 


looked at the place appropriated to the one belong- 
ing to Wilfred’s room, and seeing that it was 
unoceuxaied, came back to Mabel and answered : 

‘ Oui, Madame,’ 

‘ Quel est le numero de sa chambre ? ’ 

Soixante-deux, au einquifeme,’ said the con- 
cierge, returning to his paiDer as he finished 
speaking. 

Mr Merton had paid the driver and joined 
Mabel as this conversation came to an end, and. 
they started to luoirnt the stairs to the fifth floor 
as directed. 

Even Mabel’s youth and energy could not pre- 
vent her from getting out of breath in that long 
climb ; and by the time she and Mr Merton had 
arrived at the fbarth floor, they were obliged to 
stop and rest. 

Before they had stood an instant, they were 
startled by a loud report of a pistol coming from 
the floor above them. With a Wd scream, Mabel 
sped rtp the remaining stairs and entered the room 
named by the concierge. 

Mr Merton came almost instantly after her, and 
found Wilfred lying insensible on the floor, and 
Mabel kneeling by his side, trying to restore con- 
sciousness. 

CHAPTBE V.— SAVED, 

Within an hour, two of the most skilful physicians 
that Paris could boast were with Wilfred Merton. 
And when they left him, their verdict was not one 
to give much hope. Ho had shot himself in the 
chest, and it was very doubtful whether he would 
recover from that fearlul self-inflicted wound. 

Mr Merton’s anguish during those long days 
and nights while Wilfred lay at death’s <loor was 
terrible to behold. Alienated as had been his 
affection for his sou while absent, the feelings of 
parental love returned tenfold, now that he might 
be on the point of losing that son for ever ; and as 
he niinsed his boy with that womanly gentleness 
which is so touching in a man, it was evident 
that his whole hope of happiness was bound up in 
his recovery. 

Mr Colherne had, as Mabel predicted, lost no 
time in following her to Paris, and though he 
could hardly feel the intense aird painful interest 
in the invalid that his father felt, still for 
Mabel’s sake, he became a wdlling sharer in the 
nursing. 

As for Malicl, hope was very strong in her, and 
made tliat time of watching much easier to bear. 
She could not help believing that that strong 
determination to cross the Channel bad been put 
into her mind to enable her to save the one who 
was so dear to her ; and in that belief she put her 
trust. 

At last, after long, weary, sometimes almost 
(le.sj.)amng watching, the x^atient took a favourable 
turn. The burning fever ceased ; and one day the 
doctor told the anxious watchers that there was 
great hope ; that indeed, unless any iiuforeseen 
complications arose, there was nothing further to 
fear. 

Then the pent-up feelings of Mr Merton — that 
grief which he had tried so unsuccessfully to con- 
ceal from his companions, could be kept in no 
longer; he threw his arms round Mabel’s neck, 
buried his lace on her shoulder, and burst into 
tears, those tears which, when shed by a man, are 
so inexpressibly painful to see. 
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I ‘ IlLihd,’ he said, ‘ I owe all this to you ; if it 
j had not been for you, I should have been luy son’s 
■ muxclerer.’ ■ .■ 

ifahel pressed her lips upon his forehead in 
silence ; her heart was too full of thankfulness for 
. speech. . ■ 

Wilfred was very patient, and manfully hore all 
the trials of the time. As soon as he was weE enough 
to he able to think of what he hml done, a feeling of 
intense xeiuorse had come over him, and had taken 
such powerful hold that at first it threatened to 
throw him hack. But the gentle hand of Mabel 
was a wonderful restorer ; , a word or two_ of 
loving assurance changed this bitter remorse into 
a quiet sorrow. It haiipeued one day, about a 
week after this, that while Mabel was reading at 
the window of the invalid’s room, she heard 
Wilfred’s voice gently calling to her. It was as if 
the voice of her lover h.ad been suddenly rc.stored 
to him. 

‘ Can you forgive me, my darling ? ’ he asked. ' 

'Am I not a woman, Wilfred ? And is it not a 
woman’s privilege to forgive ' 

‘ I don’t think you are a woman, Mabel ; I 
think you aro au angel.’ Few words, but conveying 
Tolmues. 

From that moment her lover began to mend 
steadily, thoitgh still slowly; every day there, was 
more and more to hope, itntil at length Wilfred 
was pronounced wholly out of danger. And then 
one evening in the dusk, when the lamps were 
being lighted in the street below them, and the 
increased hum and buzz of the later day were 
coming on, Wilfred and Mabel found themselves 
again alone. 

' Mabel,’ he said in .a low voice, when they had 
been quite silent for a long time, ‘I have been 
wanting an opportunity to tell you all the wrong 
that I have done. Shall I tell you now?’ 

'Yes, Wilfred, now — in this twilight liglit.’ She 
slid her hand into his as she spoke, and they 
remained in that position while he told her his 
story. 

There was nothing new about it ; it was tlie 
old story. Led by bad companious into tempta- 
tions, lii.s naturally lively and weak nature was 
not able to resist ; ashamed of himself for his own 
conduct when he found himself outrunning his ^ 
-allowance, and obliged to apply to his father for ! 
help. Thrown into despair by his father’s harsh 
conduct to lihn, he had plunged still more wdldly 
into the excesses and dissipations of his leaders, 
till at last, horrified at what he was doing, and 
seeing no means of escape from the snares in 
which Ire had allowed himself to he caught, he had 
written that letter to Mabel ; had waited, vaguely 
hoping for he knew not what, for some days, and 
had ultimately sought to put au end to ■himself 
in a. fit of intense depression. Weakness, that 
shoal which is even more fatal, because more 
hidden than wickedness, had wrecked him, as it, 
has ■wrecked so 'many. In the deep remorse that 
he now felt, he greatly exaggerated the wickedness 
of his conduct, for tho'ugh he had been guilty of 
' 'grievous folly, he had done no positive or irre- 
luesEable wrong either to himself or others. The 
only '-.cLual de^finifce sin he had committed was 
'^-..smcidal one, from the consequences of which ' 
resolution had happily saved him. I 

_ Wienhe^had.finished' this history, he paused an i 
instant, and then added,: without looking at .her ; ] 


'And now, Mabel, that yon have lioard all this, do 
you still say that you forgive me ? Gnu you still 
love me'? ’ 

'A love would he very nsclas.s, Wilfroil, that 
(teerted its object just when it ivas mo.st wanted ; 
I hope my love is a truer orm than that,’ 

'Mahei, iny beloved,’ S£iid_ he, dnuving her 
closer to him as he spoke, 'if it had nut bee.n for 
yon, I should have been (joyfiud. the power of 
repeutance now. Your afi'oetiou has saved me once, 
and it shall keep me from lianu now, for ever ! ’ 

Before very many year.s had gone by, Y^ilfred 
Merton’s name was known as that of a successful 
young painter. He and his wife 'were settled in. 
Iiondon, and •were able to live in very comforfcalile 
stylo. They had no children, which was their only 
serious drawback to happiness ; but if ever ^Yil- 
fred, seeing hi.s wife look longingly at some .merry 
gi’oup of little ones, and guessing lier thoughts, 
"tried to console her, she would put her barut 
into his and say, her truthful eye.s looking full at 
him as she spoke ; ' I have you, Wilfred, beside 
me, and I am couteut,’ 

The foregoing narrative, wdiicli is founded upon 
events ■which actually took place, may be turned 
to advantage by those parents wlio are prone to 
thwart the natural inclinations of their children, 
or cut them adrift without a proper guide. '010 
career of many a man has been blighted by the 
mistaken, though perhaps well-meant policy of 
a father who, desirous to see his son follow up his 
own profession, has tried to compel that son to 
work contrary to his inelination, ■adtix results more 
or less disastrous. 

GEMS AT B AH D 0 M S T ll U iN (.i. 
Thr history of preciou.s stones, those bcixiitiM 
[ objects w'hieh hsivc strongly appealed to the 
imagination of men in all nge.s, has been written 
many time.s ; and yet theu’ kte.st chronicler is 
doubiless justified in assuming that the know- 
ledge of them iu its practical .sense i,s not wide- 
sprexid ; that even iu the jewelloi-’s trade there 
are many who are not skilled in detecting the 
real measure of dillVreuce between one stone and 
another, either by the speci'lic gravity, which sup- 
plies the essential test, or by the .minor te.sts of 
rarity and quality. In treating of the history and 
distinguishing characteristics of Precious Btones and 
Gems, Mr Streeter ]ia.s certainly conferred a benefit 
on ‘ the trade ; ' to the general reader the book eair 
hardly fail to be of intere-st, for it puts a capti- 
vating subject before him under a variety of 
aspects, and appeals successfully to imagination us 
well as to toste for exact knowledge. 

■From the magnificent specimens which the 
rescued Sindbud earned a-way ■with hi]n when, he 
tied himself with his turban to the roc’s log, on 
through a long succession of fable and of history, 
diamonds will never cease to enchant m.'iuhhid, 
having always taken the load in iulercrd., a..! they 
have been supreme in value among tlnasu troasure.s 
of the mineral kingdom which aro called gems 
or precious stones. Ages before nnm discs ivered 
that their beauty could be enhanced by liaudi- 
work, their rarity and their price had "cmlowed 
them with a surpasising cliarni; and now, when 
handiwork has been brouglit almo.st to perfection, 
and science has dispelled the mystery with wiiich 
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Tinville reluriiiug 3iim for answer that the 
Kepuhlic had no need of chemists and savants. 
In the presence of Lavoisier, Mail lard, another 
jeweller, took three diamonds and closely packed 
them in powdered charcoal in an earthen, pipe- 
howl in a strong fire ; and when the pot was 
taken out, there lay the diamonds in the powdered 
charcoal untouched. It was, however, gradually 
di.scnvered that it was only hy entirely shutting 
out the air, and therefore the oxygen wnth which 
the carhon combines, tliat the diamonds were 
pre.served from burning; 'whereas by the simple 
admission of air, of 'ivhich oxygen is a constituent 
part, diamonds hum just the same as common 
coal. This was proved by Lavoisier in 1776; and 
Davy subsequently shewed that the diamond con- 
tains no .hydrogen. So, when the most precious 
object which the earth produces is burned, the 
gas formed from its combustion is just that which 
our fires and our gas-hurners yield, and onr own 
bodies too, hy the combustion which attends 
their living ; and, says Mr Streeter, ‘ the old fable 
of the maiden from whose lips fell diamonds, 
may have a really scientific basis after all.’ It 
takes immense heat to hum a diamond, and if it 
were possible to collect the black material which 
covers the surface during the procc.ss, it Avould 
he found to he simply soot. 

The origin of the diamond is still a matter of 
scientific investigation and dispute ; and the vari- 
ous opinions concerning it may he collected under 
two heads: ( 1 ) The diamond is formed imme- 
diately from carbon or carbonic acid by the action 
of lieai (2) It is formed from the gradual de- 
composition of vegetable matter. The various 
methods hy which the supporters of the respective 
theories suppose the transformation to have been 
Avro light, are full of interest and suggestion. In 
Brazil it was discovered that the matrix of the 
diamond is itacolumite, and it is said that the 
gems obtained from itacolumite sandstone have 
rounded angles and corners, whilst those from 
the sandy schist are perfect crystals. ‘ If/ .says 
]Mr Streeter, ‘ this he a fact, ^vc must believe that 
the agency w’hich changed the sand.stone into 
itacolumite acted also on the diamond.’ 

Whetlier in the mines or by the rivers, whose 
‘golden sands’ are Ihdckecl with gems, in rich 
Brazil, the labour of procuring these beautiful 
gems is great, and large specimens are rarely 
found ; so rarely, that big diamonds have their 
histories— -tenible histories' too often— like heroes 
and race-horses. They are weighed hy the carat, 
a word which Mr Streeter considers to have 
been derived from the name of a bean, a species 
of Efijthrina, ivhich grow.? in Africa. ‘The tree 
which jields thi.s fruit is called by the nath-es 
“ kuara ” (sun), and both blossom and fruit are of 
a golden colour. The bean when dried is nearly 
, always of the same weight, and thus in very remote 
times it was used in Hchangallas, the chief market 
of Africa, as a standard of weight for gold. The 
beans were afterwards importecl into India, and 
vrere then used for weighing the diamond.’ It is 
estimated that in ten thousand diamonds rarely 
more than one weighing twenty carats is met 
.with,' while possibly eight thousand of one carat 
oi;'.les.s may be encounfceretl. An elaborate system 
of rewards and punishments is adopted in the 
^ Braziliammining and river-searching works ; hut 
^ it is believed that in spite of this, one-third of 


■the produce is surreptitiously disposed of by the 
labourers. 

The histories of those world-famous diamonds 
the Saucy, the Ilegcnt, the Ivoli-i-iioor, the .Blue 
(or Hope) diamond, aiid others, have hefui re.latod 
before, and history and romance have dealt with the 
misery and crime, the evil passions and the uiystic 
fancies, involved in the stories of some of tlicsn. 
In a few lines Mr Streeter gives a sketch of the 
Brazilian contribution to this niaay~cha.])tcred 
stor 3 q ivliich is not generally known. ‘The dis- 
covery of these precious stonc.s in 1740/ ho says, 
‘proved a great curse to the poor iuhabikuits of 
the bauk.s of the diamond rivers. Scarcely had 
the news of the discovery reached the government, 
ere they tried to secure the riches of these rivers 
for the crown. To effect this, the inhabitants 
were driven away from their houses to wild .far- 
away qihices, and deprived of their little po.sscs- 
sioiis. Nature itself seemed to take ]iart against 
theiii ; a dreadful drought, succeeded by a violent 
earthquake, increased 'their distress. IMuny of 
them perished ; but those who lived to return on 
the ISth klay ISOo, were benevolently reinstated 
in their rightful pos.sessions. Strange to say, on 
their return the earth seemed strewn with dia- 
monds, Often the little ones ivould bring in 
between three and four carats of diamonds.’ 

Next to the diamond comes the oriental ruby, 
and in .former day.s it was more prized than the 
gem, which has a genus all to itself. The ancients 
gave immense sums for fine specimens of the ruby 
variety of ‘corundum/ or aluminous stone. In 
Benvenuto Cellini’s time a perfect ruby of a 
carat rveight cost eight hundred crowns, whilst a 
diamond of like weight cost only one hundred. 
The two most important rubies ever known in- 
Europe were brought to England in 1875. One 
was a dark-coloured stone, cushioii-shape, weigh- 
ing thirty-seven carats ; the other a blunt drop- 
sbape of 47 /, 7 carats. ]\lr Streeter thinks that the 
London inarlcet Avould never have seen these truly 
royal gems but for the poverty of the Bunnc.se 
government ; and adds an interesting account of 
the e. 3 timatiou in Avhich rubies are hold in the 
di.staut Land of the White Elephant. The sale 
of the two rubies caused such excitement that ;,i 
military guard had to escort the persons who con- 
veyed "tl'ie precious packet to the vessel. No 
regalia in Europe contains two such rubies. The 
smaller was sold abroad for ten thousand pounds; 
the larger has also found a purchaser, but Mr 
Streeter docs not tell us at what price. The great 
ruby of tbe kings of Burmah is said to be as large 
as a pige 0 n’.s egg, and of Avondrous quality ; but 
is a treasure Avhich no 'European c.yo has ever 
scon. Ycny lew rubi(;s pass out of the countij ; 
the king is cxce,ssively fond of these gems, ami 
prohibits the ciiport of them. The Burmese 
have strange notions about rubies ; ‘they believe 
that they ripen in the earth; that they are at 
first colourless and crude, and gradually hecouu'. 
yellow, green, blue, and last of all re <( — this 
being considered the highest point of beauty and 
ripeness.’ 

The sapphire, the emerald, and th(! opal (ihe 
last erroneously supposed to e.visfc iu 'Imli.'i, 
Avhereas it is found almost entirely'- in ilungary), 
the turquoise, ami the catk-cye '(a rare vi'iriely 
of the chiysoboryl, and inferior iu hardness to 
the diamond and sapphire only), are, each iu 
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its turn, the subjects of Hr Streeter's lucid and i 
learned exposition; after which, he passes to the i 
less valuable classes, pearls, onyx, and the gems 
used for engraving and other purposes. The 
increasing estimation in which the true Ceylonese 
cat's-eye is held (it is one of the most fashionable 
gems at present, and there are specimens in the 
market worth upwards (d' one thousand pounds), 
renders the following particularly interesting ; ‘In 
India the cat’s-eye has always been much jjrized, 
and is lield in peculiar veneration as a charm 
against witchcraft. It is the last jewel a Cingalese 
will part with. The specimens most esteemed by 
the Indians are those of a dark olive colour, 
having the ray so bright on each edge as to appear 
double. It is indeed wonderfully beautiful with 
its soft deep colour and mysterious gleaming 
streak, ever shifting, like a restless spirit, from 
side to side as the stone is moved ; now glowing 
at one spot, now at another. No wonder that an 
imaginative and superstitious people regard it with 
awe and wonder, and believing it to be the abode 
of some “ genius ” or djinn, dedicate it to their gods 
as a sacred stone.’ 


THE INN AT BOLTON. 

When I was a little hoy — I am now an old man of 
sixty — ‘ Aunt Oliver,’ as we used to call my father’s 
widowed sister, was in the habit of Jiaying long 
visits at my father’s house. She had not long been 
a widow ; and though past the meridian of life, was 
still a beautiful woman. But what made her so 
exceedingly ]wpular with all my father’s children 
was her repeated kindnesses, displayed to us in tlie 
shape of various useful and ornamental gifts, care- 
fully chosen to suit our several ages and characters ; | 
hut above all, her wonderful condescension in i 
giving lip her own pursuits on many a winter’s 
night, that she might recount to us, as we sat 
grouped, around lhe_ nursery fire, some of the 
incidents of her varied and eventful life. She 
had been a great traveller in her daj'’, having 
been to Rome, and even visited the Holy Land; 
and what is more, she had written a book of 
travels ! a circumstance which caused us to regard 
her with a strange curiosity almost amounting to 
awe ; a feeling on our part which, hut for her 
irniform kindness, might have detracted .from tliat 
universal love we one and all bore towards her. 
One of my aunt’s adventures made a strong im- 
pression on my youthful mind, and is even now, 
after a lapse of half a century, still fresh in my 
recollection. Thinking it might serve to divert 
those who have a fancy for the hiuuoroirs, I have 
gathered up the , threatls of the story from the 
storehouse of luy memory,' and now present it 
in narriitive form, under the foregoing title. 

My uiu'.lo, iM'r Oliver Brown, was. in the iron 
trade; and in connection with his business, which 
was a very largo one, was in the habit of paying 
periodical visits to the manufacturing town of 
Bolton, near to which hi.s princijial iron-works 
were situated. Ho usually paid these visits alone ; 
hut on the occasion, of which I am about to sj)eak 
he was accompanied by my aunt, who deemetl it 
her duty to ho with her husband, as it was winter- 
time and he had only just recovered from a Beve.re 
illness, ft was late in the evening of a bleak 
Nov(;mbor day tliat tbe coach which conveyed Mr 


and Sirs Oliver. Browni from their comfortable 
country-seat, distant some fifty miles from Bolton, 
entered the noisy ill-paved streets of that bustling , 
town, and i^roceeded to what at that period wns 
the principal inn of the place. Both travellers 
were tired by their journey, and after a hast j 
dinner, were glad to retire to" rest. 

‘ Did yoii say number tweuty-seven, second ; 
floor?’ inquired Mr.s Oliver, addressing the lady at . 
the bar, as she took a chamber candlestick from 
her hand and proceeded to mount the stains, 

‘Twenty-seven, second floor,’ responded the 
landlady with an affirmative nod and a gracious 
smile. 

‘Twenty-seven, second floor,’ repeated my uncle 
as he followed in the wake of his more active and 
enterprising helpmate, -who, threading her way np 
the spiral staircase and along a labyrinth of corri- 
dors and passages, had already arrived at the 
dormitory in question. Mr and Mrs Oliver wore 
soon in bed ; and there we will leave them, whilst 
we look in at number twenty-nine on the same floor, 
and make the acquaintance of Mr and Mrs Worm- 
wood Scrub bs, the occupants of that apartment. 
They, like their neighbours at number twmnty- 
seven, were in comfortable circumstances, and like 
the latter, not much given to travelling for plea-" 
sure’s sake on a cold raw clay in November ; but 
air affair of business which cleinanded their pre- 
sence at Bolton had compelled them to sacrifice 
their ease and comfort, and come to that town on 
this bleak Noveinher clay. Sir Scruhbs had long 
been subject to attacks of gout in the foot ; and as , 
he had heard of this disease having a tendency 
sometimes to .shift its seat to the brain or the 
stomach, Avlien it ivas apt to assume a more serious 
type, lie had made it a rule to carry about his 
person in the daytime, and to place under his 
pillow at night, a certain medicine which an eini- 
iieiit phy.sician had assured him would speedily 
arrest any such erratic tendency on the part of 
the malacly from which he suffered. 

Now, on this particular night, whether from 
over-exertion, exposure to cold, or some other 
cause I know not, Mr Scruhbs happened to be 
visited with certain premonitory symptoms of an 
approaching attack of gout, whereupon he instinc- 
tively felt under his pillow for the valuable 
specific I have referred to. He then remembered 
he had inadvertently left it in the pocket of his 
greatcoat, which he had thrown upon the sofa in 
1 the private sitting-room into which Mr,s ScruhL.5 
and himself had been ushered on their arrival 
at the inn ; whereupon, being unwilling to dis- 
turb his better-half, wlio was in a profound sleep, 
he let himself quietly out of bed, and throwing 
his dressing-gown over liis shoulders, proceeded 
to light his candle. Having done this, he gently 
opened the door and sallied forth, leavijig the 
door slightly ajar, in order that he might the 
more easily find the room on his return. 

It so chanced just about the time Mr Worm- 
wood Scrubhs Avas proceeding on the above 
mission, that 'Mrs Oliver Brown, Avho Avas too 
fatigued to sleep, suddenly recollected that she had 
left" her reticule Avitlx her purse inside it on the 1 
table in the room Avherc she and Ivtr BroAvn had i 
had their dinner ; and Avistdy considering tliat it ' 
Avould not be jirudent to leave it there till morning, 
she resolAfed to descend to the sitting-room and 
recoA’er the hag at once ; accordingly slipping out 
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of "bed, slic struck a light, and opening tliG_ hed- 
room door, ste]>pi;d into the corridor into which it 
led. She then proceeded to assure herself by a 
reference to certain figures that were painted over 
the door-frames of the several dormitories that the 
room she had just quitted was nimihcr twenty- 
seven and no other ; and liaving satisfied her niind 
on this point, she left the door ajar, and gliding 
swiftly (dong the difterent passages and down 
the cork-screw-shaped staircase, soon reached tlio 
sitting-room, whence, having found the 1')ag she was 
in s(^arch of, she retraced her stej).? in the same 
rapid -way, exercising her memory as she went 
along by repeating the number of the room to 

which she was rfiturning. 

ISFow' Mrs Oliver Brown, who, hy the way, had 
an undoubted bump for localities, had formed an 
idea— and a very correct idea it was— that number 
twenty-soveu was the second room on the left- 
hand side of the corridor ; but on her return, find- 
ing the door of this chamber closed, whilst that of 
tlio one adjoining it was open, she not unnaturally 
supposed she might have made a mistake in regard 
to the position "of number twenty-seven ; but in 
order to set all doubt at rest upon this point, she 
was about to refer to the number on the door- 
frame, when a sudden gust of wind sweeping along 
the whole length of the passage extinguished the 
candle, leaving her in utter darkness. Thus situ- 
ated, Mrs Oliver Brown did what most ladies (and 
'gentlemen also, I think) would hav§ done under 
the circumstances *. she gi'oped her ■vJ'ay along the 
passage till she came to the open dopi? of nuniher 
twenty-nine, wont softly in, shut the -door in the 
same quiet way, and got into bed, where, being 
greatly fatigued with ail she had undergone, she 
soon fell fast asleep, 

In the meantime, Mr Wormwood Scrubhs having 
repossessed himself of his gout mixture, had also 
returned to the corridor, where seeing a door ajar 
precisely as he had left his own, he at once went 
in, closed the door, blew out his candle, and popped 
into bed, where my excellent imcle was still sleep- 
ing as i>eacefally as a baby, and utterly micou scions 
of the recent migratory movements of Mrs Brown, 
which were destined to produce such an unlooked- 
for disturbance in the domestic arrangements of 
the two families occupying respiectively numbers 
twenty-seven and twouty-ninc. 

' Mr Wormwood Serubbs, how'cver, though now 
miite easy both in hody^ and mind, was miahle to 
sleep, and lay awake, first thinldng of one thing 
and then of another, till he was suddenly recalled 
to the stern realities of life hy hearing his wife's 
voice proceeding apparently from the adjoining 
room. In a state of immense perplexity, he struck 
-out with his sound leg in the direction of the 
sleeping figure at his side, when having come in 
contact with a plump warm body corresponding 
to that of his amiablo helpmate, he paused, and 
Buspending'all farther investigation for the irrcsent, 
■calmly awaited the issue of events. iSTor had he 
very long to wait. 

• Mrs Wormwood Serubbs was a lady of a highly 
-nervous and excitable temperament, with wlrom, 
When once roused, it would be about as ixseless and 
danjreicu--. an experiment to attempt to argue as 
with’ a tigi'ess siuTounded by a litter of famished 
chbs4-i:},,BhG. had just waked up from her first sleep, 
wlienhipip^^ng to put her hand upon that part of 
the coniiabM':coiTOfr where her ' W orm wood’s head 




was wont to rest, she fomid it brought in conlnct 
with ti lace nightcap, and a profusion of long curls 
■that had e.scaped from lumeath it. 

' Why, what ’s this, Serubbs What tomfoolery h 
this you’re after ? What’s this, I say V tugging, 
as she spoke, at the hetul-drcss of luiv HU])])ost;ii 
husband. ‘Why, goodness gracious, it isn't 
Serubbs after all i’ — as starting u]) in bmi, my aunt 
in gentle but .startled accents inqdorcd h(!r lu be 
■fpriot," 

‘ But who are you ? and wliat are yon doing in 
number twenty- nine ? ’ 

‘Number twenty-nine! Surely this is not 
twenty-nine, but twenty-seven,’ doubtingly re- 
turned my aunt, as the idea suddenly (lashed upon 
her that she mu/ht have mistaken the one room for 
the other. ‘ I think I can explain it all.’ 

‘Explain it all ! Of course you’ll explain it all, 
and something more than that, before I ’ve done 
•with you, you good-for-nothing imiuident hussy 
that you are !’ 

‘ For heaven’s sake, be calm, my good woman, or 
you’ll rouse the whole house,’ expostulated my 
aunt in the gentlest manner possible. 

■ ‘ Don’t “good-woman” me ! ’ .shouted Mrs Serubbs 
at the top of her voice, as springing from the bed, 
she seized the bell-rope and pulled at it with a 
violence that threatened to cany everything witli it. 
Amid this terrific uproar, Mr Serubbs and his bed- 
fellow Mr Brown, who had been vainly trying to 
make themselves hoard from the adjoining room, 
suddenly appeared caudle in hand upon the scone. 

As oii east upon tlio troubled sea will in.stantly 
reduce that element to a state of the ]3rofoxmdest 
calm, so did the sudden appearance of i\lr Scnxbbs 
act as if hy a charm to allay in one moment all the 
angry feelings of Bella Scrxxhbs, and where only a 
few moments before all was violence and discord, 
there now reigned perfect peace and good-will. 

TJie mixtnal explanations tliat ensxxed, it i,s xiced- 
less to .say, were perfectly s-atisfactory to all the 
parties concerned ; and after a readjustment of 
partners, the two families once more took possos- 
.sion of their respective chambers, where I need 
hardly say they wesre not again molested during 
tlie remaining part of that jncmoralfie Novem])er 
night. 


EOCKBOUNL). 

Of the thousands of tourists who 'flock every year 
from all parts of the civilised world to gaze, upon 
the picturesque beauties of the Highlands, to muse 
anxong the ruined aisles of Iona, or to listen to 
the diapason of the sea, as it sinks and swells 
through the pillared caves of Stafia, few, com- 
paratively speaking, care to go tu) far north as tlui 
Bhetlantls; yet these islands, though generally 
bare, have a beauty of their own — the l)rcezy, 
ever-changeful beauty of the .sea, 

■ The scientific touri.st rvill not fail to find some- 
thing to interest him in ShotLmd, There art; 
bold headlands, wide reefs of black crags, am) 
a flora which, although neither rich nor varied, 
has charms for the botanist. There are broad 
stretches of .sandy beach, not so .sterile as they 
look, but affording, in hidden nooks and cnaiui(i,s, 
no had huirling-graund for a naturalist out fer 
a sixminer holida 3 \ If you are a member of tin; 
Alpine Olub,- there are Imre no mounlains for 
you to climb, but there arc cliffs such us miglil, 
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well appa.1 t-lie most practised mountaineer; and 
in summer tliere is the sun, sMniiip; in a cloudless 
sky nearly all tlirougli tlie four-aud-twcnty hours. 
There in summer, midnight is not like the mid- 
nigl'its of more southern climes, but is permeated 
by the rays of a .sun, set indeed, but so soon about 
to rise, tluit lb ere is scarcely any absence of light. 

If yoii, are a painter, you may have sea- views in 
abundance. You may choose your own time and 
])]ace and grouping ; early morning if you will, 
with the Avhite mists rolling in over the shimmer- 
ing sea, and the clamoron.s gulls hovering above 
skerries that are crusted all over with dense cling- 
ing masses of sea- weed. Or you may wait till the 
ascending sxm rolls back the curtain of nxist, and 
the sea 'gleams out before you a wide sheet of 
burnished, gold, spangled with the rocky islets of 
a .storm-swept archipelago. The Avaves roll in at 
your feet — long majestic ridges of A'/ater, dappled 
Avith lines of foam ; the wide SAvell of the A.tlantie 
s'A'eeping in from the for shores of Labrador ; while 
from for inland some tiny streamlet tumbles down 
to the sea through a natural copsewood of dwarf 
ash and birch and Irazel. 

.Bf>ld points and headlands stand like brave 
sentinels for out to sea, sheltering little natural 
harbours Avhere the fisherman’s boat rides in 
safety. Tiny fiords run inland into deep glens, 
Avith bero and there a fisliocmaifs hut or a 
<cro.fter’B cottage. Perhaps, however, you may 
luive a fancy for foul weather, when the .sky 
darkens like a pall over the sea, and the storm- 
iiend rouses himself from his ocean lair, and the 
tempest-tossed waves scud along in wreath-s oi‘ 
foam to break in hoin.se thunder' upon tlie shore, 
or hurl themselves in impotent rage against the 
face of till* steep headland. In Shetland you 
have grand alternations of calm and storm. 

It is perhaps, however, for the student of human i 
nature that iShetland has the greatest attractions. 
Hare ho Av.ill find a simple, kindly, ]irimitivo 
set of people, of Norwegian dc, scent, but iioav 
anglicised in language and usages. They are, 
however, fond of old legends and stories. Mrs 
Saxby, the authoress of Eackhound, a Story of 
the Shetland Islee, in a pleasantly told narrative 
introduces ns to thi.s primitwe people, We have 
for the scene of the story an island called Vaala- 
fiel, five miles long, and a little over two in Avidth, 
with a tiny harbour, and gray old mansion-house 
set ill a strip of scraggy pine-AA^ood, Vaalafiel, 
bins Saxby tells us, ‘ is coiled upon the sea much 
in tlio Avay a Ivitten rolls itself together on the 
hearth-rug — the creature’s paAvs being represented 
by Uie narroAV belts of land overlaiiping each 
other and forming the arms of our voe (fiord), 
wdu)rii.i crags are Anuy suggestive of claws, ilising 
abru])tly from the, shores of this harbour, the 
island becomes a hill, Avhose eastern side is a 
■]>recipiee dipping into the Oernuvii Ocean. The 
north point; terminates in a bold headland, froin 
wdieiuH: tlie hill flopc', gradually soutluvards, until 
it eiuLs in a beautiful .stretch of sand, kissed 
Avhito by the broail Avaves of the Atlantic. The 
neiglibouring islands clirster north and south, 
leaving deep narrow cluinuels, vvdiere tlie two great 
.<eas keep up a perpetual Avaii'are ; and ho is a 
daring sailor avIio vouLure.s to cro.ss tho,se tideway.? 
Avheu their ‘folark hour” apjn'oaches.’ 

IJudur the old house of vaalafiel and the clifls 
adjacent to it were Avido underground caverns, 


such as in the ‘good old smuggling times’ were 
no nncommon adjuncts to country houses, and 
even manses, if they happened to be conveniently 
near the shore. This smugglers’ cave Avas the 
scene of a tragedy, such as was of no unfregnent 
occurrence among desperate men in these law- 
less days. A hasty blow struck in sudden passion . 
hurried one rash .soul to its last account, and 
darkened as Avith the brand of Cain the liAm.s of 
many othei’S. Tliere is an old nurse, Ml of 
Avell-nigh forgotten Norse .superstitions, and a 
little lonely child, the heiress of the rockboimd 
islet, Avhose dearest pileasure was to watch the 
sea on the serene summer evening.? Avhen the 
sky became like a poet’s dream, and earth and 
sea put on the glory of the clouds. Mrs Saxby 
describes ‘ the Shetland summer night as not dark 
at all ; it is merely a tAvilight, which is pirolonged 
sufficiently to assume a cliaracter of its oavu. Not 
dark, not light, not a brief uncertain mingling of 
both, but a quiet earnest period of rest, when 
Nature dreams but does not sleep, aud yet is not 
awake. We call it “ the dim,”, and yon can di.?cera 
objects quite clearly Avbile it broods over tlie 
earth.’ The wdld winter nights have a grand 
storm-driven beauty of their own, when the Aurora 
Borealis shoots forth a fitful light, and the 
nursling of the gray North ‘ catches glimpses of 
the beauty dAvelliiig in colour.’ The solitary child 
Inga, bearing in her brave little heart the burden 
of her father’s dimly realised crime, yet cleaving 
to him, because he loves her, Avith an affection for 
stronger than that which binds her to her cold 
unloving mother, develops into a healthy spirited 
girl. Lonely and pjrosaic as .her life Avas, it Avas not, 
however, Avithout a salutary admixture of holidays 
aud holiday amusements. The lady of Yaalaliel, 
although a .somewhat stern disciplinarian, was wise 
enough to recognise the truth of the axiom, that 
‘ all Avork and no pilay make Jack a dull boy,’ and 
so upon birthdays and such kindred anniversaries 
she someAvhat relaxed the rigidity of her rule. A 
fat bullock was killed in honour of the young ■ 
heiress, and Miss Inga’s favourite NcAAdbundland 
dog (‘ evidently desirous of contributing his share 
to the feast) Avent oif one night to the hills and 
ran doAvn half-a-dozen sheep). It AA^as found that he - 
had performed the service of a butcher in a per- 
fectly scientific manner ; so the animals Avere 
carried home and added to the larder.’ 

With such a supierabundanco of pihes de resist- 
ance, even the crustiest old bachelor in the Avorld 
might have found a pncnic tolerably enjoyable ; 
and Miss Inga and her young friends had a mo.st 
1 delightful day of it iii their SAvect northern Arcadia, 
clad as it then AAns in all its Avitching garb of 
suniuicr. ‘ The sun,’ she says, ‘ rose in cloudless 
glory, aud everything Avas dipped in sunshiue 
'of another kind as Avell ; for .Aytoun’ (a divinity 
.student quite as fascinating as The Modern Minister) 
‘had, returned for the midsummer vacation, and 
that would have been gladness enough for me. 
There were Avith him some of his college com- 
panions, Avlio made sparkling speeche,s, sang hearty 
songs, assisted in distributing pirizes to the Avin- 
niug boats, and then challenged the islanders to a 
football match. Which played best is an undecided 
question to this day, for each side had a method 
of its own, and did not comprehend that of its 
opponent. Then the people were gathered" on a 
smooth meadow near our house, ami the plaintive 
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Fo«la Reel called upon old and young alike to join 
ill the graceful aud. truly poetic dance of Shetland. 
The natural good breeding of the islandei’s allowed 
ns to remove every restriction on their pleasure, 
which was characterised by a hearty enjoyment 
without the slightest approach to excess.’ 

As unlike as possible toaheroine of romance, the 
child reared in this homely fashion is yet sweet 
enough to carry blessing and love wherever she 
goes to heal old wounds with her simple beauty 
and goodness ; to carry peace into the unforgiv- 
ing relentleasness of her mother’s heart; and 
to elface the blackness of her father’s crime 
(justifiable homicide, a soft-hearted jury would 
resolve it into) with tender penitential tears. 
Miss Inga is in truth a very lovable character, 
innocent, simple, .and yet intelligent ; gentle and 
winning in her waays, although she can ho spirited 
and resolute rrpon occasion ; full of aifectionatc ' 
respect for her stern mother, and of deep romantic 
devotion for her father, for whose sake she marries 
without love, which no properly constituted 
heroine of romance ever does or can do, but which 
many a good woman has done, to find, as she did, 
peace and household joy and contentment at a 
good man’s hearth. 

Many of the descriptive passages in Moclclmind 
are written with considerable vividness and effect, 
as for instance the storm, through whose agency 
a crisis in the plot of the tale is worked out. 
‘A tempestuous morning was breaking, and sea 
and wind were uttering wrathful warnings of what 
.might befall the mnvary fishers who wore out 
on the deep, and I looked out with eyes which 
scarcely saw — with a mind on which impres- 
sions seemed ' lost. As if still in a dream, I 
heheld the furious waves come rolling majestically 
from the far deep and break with thundering 
sonnd upon the rocky arms of our voe. As I 
gazed, there suddenly appeared round a point of 
the high land a little ves.sel with closely reefed 
sails struggling in the sea between Vaalafiel and 
its neighTuourihg island. Her hull was partially 
conceaied from my view by the arms of our voe, 
but very soon I seemed to know that it must he 
the Seamew, and that she was attempting to outer 
the luarhour ; and a thought occurred to me whi(ih 
was suggestive of peril at once : Why do they try 
to pass through so narrow and dangerous a strait 
when the storm is at its worst ? As if in answer 
to my thought, the vessel hoisted a flag of distress, 
probably with a forlorn hope that some wakeful 
eye might see it, and then she lay to, as trying to 
advance in the very teeth of the gale. My father, 
everything, was forgotten in that breathless mo- 
ment, as I w'atched my tiny ship thus turn, pause, 
and enter the rocky path, beset by death. She 
was evidently being driven by cruel necessity to 
dare so hazardous a piece of navigation, n,nd I soon 
discerned that she was no longer manageable. 
Just then a gust of wind still more furious than 
before caught her at ix critical moment, and in less 
I time than I say the words in, she was tossing 

1 among some detached rocks at the entrance to the 
htubour, a total wreck, and likely to go down 
every instant. 

H had stopd terror-bound till then ; hut the sight 
of figures clinging to the spars stirred me to action, 

I and,;I flew to arouse, our servants. They were 
I sooufluniying to the neighbouring cottages, in hope 
I of assistance ^.frpip any men who chanced to he at 
rl I 


home; and I ran along the shore until I reiiched 
the crags opposite where the disabled yacht lay, 
I was soon joined tliore by numerous w'oiacu aud 
a few old foehle men, wdio shook thc.ir heads 
and groaned Avhen I frantically implored, theiu to 
launcli a boat and go to the resemt "There’s no 
an able-bodied man in the island wha keus boo 
to handle an oar,” they cried; " nor inen are a’ at 
the haaf ” (deep-sea fishing). “ The. Lord preserve-, 
them thi.s awfu’ hoor.”’ 

Then for a touch of sinpfie pathos, take the 
neglected child’s scanty recollections of lier un- 
loved childhood ; ‘ One of the ,fow things I remem- 
her is that I always wore a blacdc frock. Tliis 
circumstance is impressed o\\ my mind, because I 
had, and still have, a perfect passion for rich 
gorgeous colours. Nature in the gray North, 
seldom gave my eye.s a feast of radiant hue.s ; no 
brilliant butterflies and flowers clothing the eartli 
in the garments of heaven ; no winter clusters of 
red berries and xvreaths of evergreen. There were 
some old pictures(iu the house in which scarlet 
slnnvls anti purple curtains played a prominent 
part, and I spent a large portion of tlic time 
usually devoted to sleep by sensible children iu 
admiring these, and conjuring up fantastic histories 
of each portrait,’ 

Altogether, the book is sweet, fresh, tender- 
hearted, like a whiff of the foaming ocean spray, 
quite out of the hackneyed round, and yet 
sufficiently realistic to impress the reader with a 
conviction that it is the record of a life whieli 
has been lived, which, if not the highest aim of 
the novelist’s art, is yet an indispensable adjunct 
to it. We have only to add that Shetland is now 
easily reached by regular steamers plying between 
Grranton (Edinburgh) and Lerwick, the capital of 
the islands ; while we believe a small steamer 
plies from Lerwick for local accommodation. A 
summer cruise in a yacht would, however, be the 
perfection of voyaging for the purpose not oirly of 
seeing Shetland, but Orkney and various iuter- 
mediate islands, such as Fair Isle and Roula, which 
.arc out of the way of general traffic. To visit these 
distant fragments of land iu the north, forming the 
•scone of Scott’s vivid rumanco of The Pirato, would 
furnish a new sensation never to be forgotten. 


THE MONTH: 

S C I E N C E A N 1) A II T S. 

The Report of the meeting of the British A.ssotiia- 
tion held last year at Glasgow ha.s just been 
published in a goodly volume of more than three 
hundred pages. Among its contents are Reporl'i 
of Committees, of -whicIi it may be said that tlie 
more widely they are known the bel.f,er ; aud 
bearing in mind recent disa, stars at sea, the 1 uve.s- 
tigation of the Hteering (^ualitie.s of )S}iip.s by 
Professor Osborne Tlcymdds of Owe-ns CollogL-, 
Manchester, appears the more interesting. ‘^'The 
experiments of the Committee on largo sliips,’ ho 
remarks, ‘have completely cstablislied tin-, fac.t, 
that the reversing of the screw of a ves.sol with 
full -way on, very much diminishes licr ste.ering 
power, and reverses what little it loaves ; so that 
where a collision is imminent, to reverse the. screw 
and use the rudder as if the ship would .answer 
to it in the u.sual manner, is a certain way of 
bringing about the collision.’ This is an important 
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fact, for it is -well known that collisions liave been 
occasioned l)y the very moans made use of to 
avoid them. And Professor Rejmolds says further ; 

‘ It appears that a ship will turn faster, and for 
an aiigle of thirty degree.^, in less room when 
driving full speed ahead, than with her engines 
rever.sed, even if the rudder is rightly used. Thus 
when an oljstacle is too near to admit of stopping 
the ship, then the only chance is to keep the 
engines on full speed ahead, and so give the rudder 
an opportunity of doing its work. These general 
la\v.s ai'e of the greatest importance, but they apply 
in different degrees to different ships ; and each 
commander should determine for himself how 
his ship will behave. . . It is also highly import- 
ant that the effect of the reversal of the screw 
should be generally recognised, particularly in the 
law courts ; for in the present state of opinion 
on the snbjeGt, there can be no doubt that judg- 
ment would go against any commander who had 
steamed on ahead, knowing that by so doing he 
had the best chance of avoiding a collision.’ 

The statements thus set forth are illu.strated hy 
diagrams which shew the position of the vessel 
after reversal of the screw, and the position after 
steaming ahead. The latter shews that collision 
would be entirely avoided. 

We frequently read that in future sea-figlits the 
ram will be relied on for running down enemy’s 
ships and sending them to the bottom. Rut where 
is the captain at the present day wlio has had 
experience of ramming, and of other evolutions 
which will bo required in a, fleet of .st.eam iron- 
clads under quite new condition.s? Soldiers can 
go into temporary casnps and got experience in 
‘autumn mantcuvres but sailora canimt have 
mock-actions and run down ships wliicli cost 
half a million sterling, nor venture to try the 
oighty-ton-gun on their consorts. Hence there 
will be very much to learn in the first great naval 
battle. 

Under these circumstances, Professor Reynolds 
recommends that small steam-launches should be 
built of wood, each representing the exact form 
of one of our large ships, aud that with these all 
possible maiiceuvres should be carried out, and 
otlicers make themselves himiliar with all the 
effects of the screw on the rudder, with all the 
coudltious of steering, with all the evolutions 
requisite to bring about or to avoid a collision, 
and with the effects of ramming. If strongly 
built of wood, these little vessels would withstand 
an experimental blow from the ram. 

The value of such experiments would be real, 
for it is now known tliat the behaviour of a small 
copy of a ship is exactly the same as that of the 
great ship, in proportion to the size. The waves 
set up by the launch bear the same relation to her 
size as the WMves of the ship do to the ship.^ The 
recognition of this law marks aii. epoch in the 
progress of iraval ai’chitect\u’e. Given a model, 
Ml' Fronde ‘ can now predict with certainty the 
comparative aud actual resistance of ships before 
they are constructed.’ 

The Report of the Committee for investigating 
the circulation of the underground waters in the 
New Red Sandstone and Permian formations of 
England, and the quantity and character of the | 
water supplied to various towns aud districts from i 
tliese formations, conveys information interesting 
to everybody — for everybody drinks. At Liver- 


pool there are wells sunk in the New Red Sandstone 
which yield more than seven million gallons daily ; 
at Birkenhead the same ; at Coventry, Birmingham, 
and Leamington four millions and a half ; at Not- 
tingham nearly four millions ; and at Warrington 
and Stockport more than a million and a half 
gallons every day. The total makes up a large 
quantity:; hut it is nothing in comparison with 
the supply which the whole area of the New Red 
maybe expected to furnish. This area, says the 
Report, is certainly not less than ten thousand 
square miles in extent in England and Wales, 
with an average rainfall of thirty inches, of which 
certainly never less than ten inches per annum 
percolate.s the ground, which would give an absorp- 
tion of water amounting to no less than one hun- 
dred and forty-three millions three hundred and 
thirty-six thousand gallons per square mile per 
annum ; which, on an available area of ten thou- 
sand .square miles, gives an annual absorption of 
nearly a billion and a half of gallons in England 
and Wales. As if to heighten the eflect of this 
good news, we are told the ‘ New Red Sandstone 
Rock constitutes one of the most effective filtering 
media known. ... It exerts a powerful oxidising 
influence on the dissolved organic matter, which 
percolates it to such aii extent, that in the waters 
of certain deep wells, every trace of organic matters 
is converted into innocuous mineral compounds.’ 
And again : ‘ Waters drawn from deep welts in the 
New Red Sand.stone are almost invariably clear, 
.sparkling, aud palatable, and are among the best 
and most wholesome waters for domestic supply in 
Groat Britain.’ After reading this, may wc not say 
that Undermere, about which no one will quarrel, 
is the lake whence great towns in the north sliould 
draw their water .supply ? 

Dui'ing the meeting of the British Association at 
Plymouth last August, the Mineralogical Society 
held their second animal gathering under the pre- 
sidency of Mr Sorby, F.R.S., who in his address 
gave an account of a, new method for determining 
the index of refraction of minerals, which can be 
readily employed in their identification. This 
seems a dry subject ; but it is one lilcely to be 
valuable and interesting to mineralogists aud 
chemists, and to lead to an entirely new branch 
of mineralogical study, and to the discovery of a 
new class of optical properties of crystals. For a 
proper understanding of the method, a knowledge 
of optics, of mathematics, and other branches of 
science would be necessary; but we may state 
generally that it is based on the fact, that if an. 
object, when piRcod in focus for examiDation on 
tlie stage of a microscope, is covered with a plate 
of some highly refracting substance, the focal 
length is increased ; in other words, the micro- 
scope must be raised a little farther from the 
^ object in order to restore the focus. The distance 
to' which the microscope has been moved thus 
becomes a measure, which can be accurately deter- 
mined on a scale to thousandths of an inch. By 
this measure, therefore, very minute diifereiices of 
refraction can be determined, and the several 
minerals identified ; and Mr Sorby, in conjunc- 
tion with Professor Stokes, Sec. R.vS., has arrived 
at certain definite conclusions, which, embodied in 
numerical tables, may ere long be consulted by 
all interested in the subject. 

On this point Mr vSorby explained in his addrpss: 
‘ On applying this method to the study of various 
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minerals, the diflerence is found to he veiy great. 
We .can mostly at once see -whetheT they give a 
single inii focal image or one ox two bifocal imagesj 
and form a very good opinion respecting the inten- 
sity of tliG double refraction, and easily determine 
whether it is positive or negative. . . . These facts 
combined furnish data so characteristic of the 
individual tnincrals, tliat it would itaually bo diffi- 
cult to find two approximately similar. . . It has 
boon said that in studying the microscopical struc- 
ture of rocks it is often difficult to distinguish 
nephcline from apatite. But the index ofneplieline 
is about 1‘53, whereas that of apatite is 1‘64, and 
such a considerable difference could easily be 
recognised in a section not less than one-fiftieth of 
an inch in thickness.’ ■ . 

The observations hitherto made prove that 
minerals may he ranged in classes according to 
their refracting power and their cljemical composi- 
tion. The fluorides are lowest in the scale, while 
quartz, corundum, t.he sulphides and arsenides, are 
among the highest. From these particulars it will 
be understood that researches into, mineralogy 
have a prospect of becoming more and more inter- 
esting, 

As wc have a British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, so onr neighbours acro,ss the 
Channel have a French As.sociation. It met last 
August at Havre, and in, a few of its fifteen sections 
manifested signs of activity. Among the metcoiv 
ologists, diagrams were exhibited shewing clearly 
that the ' changes of pressure in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere are by no means similar to those 
at the surface of the earth ; for when the pressure 
at the lower station decreases, it rises at the upper 
station, and the reverse ; or when it is steady ut 
the one, it rises or falls at the other.’ A lino of 
telegraph for meteorological jpnrposos is now erected 
from Bagueros to the Pic du JVlidi, .sev’-enleen miles. 
The Pic is nine thousand feet high, and will he an 
interesting observing station, in constant commu- 
nication with the lower regions. A proposition 
was made that the Transatlantic steam-ship com- ; 
panics should be requested to institute regular i 
meteorological observations on board their vessels ; I 
and that the captive balloon of next year’s Creat 
ExMbitlon at Paris should he an ohsciwing station. 
Paris is chosen as tlic meeting-jflace of the As.soci- 
ation for next year, and at the same time a free 
international meteorological congress will be held. 

During recent years it has been said that the 
marshes and saltish depressions in the territory of 
Algiers and other parts of North Africa were 
once covered by the sea, and schemes have been 
announced for readmitting the sea by cutting 
channels from the Mediterranean. Mr Le Ghate- 
lier, a French chemist, says — the existence of the I 
salts is not due to the drying np of a former sea, [ 
but to the masses of rock-salt which exist in the ! 
mountains. From these the .salt i.s dissolved out 
by rain or by .sulsterraueau ■water's, and the saline 
solution percolates the soil to feed the arte.sian 
reservoirs which underlie the desert. These 
observations -will require attention from geo- 
■ gpphers, 

If any apolo^ were required for a somewhat 
, latte notice of Dr Sayre’s method of rectifying 
curyatrsre of the spine, it would he found in the 
•fact' thgt among the arts the healing art holds an 
eminer#' place, and has special claims on every 
one’s attention. Dr Sayre, an American, 1ms this 


year visited England to make known Ins method 
of curing those malfurmatious of the hucichoiie 
under which many per, sons wuuaiu cripples for the 
whole of their life ; and now that It is known, the 
W'onder is that it w'as not thought ol' beluro,_ In 
carrying oxit the operation, the patient is liCtod 
from the ground, and .suspended by a sujpiuvt 
under the chin and buck of the heait : .sometime.'-' 
a support i.s placed nndor Liu; armjnls, and some- 
tiine.s 'the arra.s are rai.sed. In thi.s ])o.sitimi, the 
weight of the pelvis acts on the, crook in Urn sjunu, 
and pulls it straight ; a bandage dipped in ida.iter 
of Paris is then bound round the body ; a, few iron 
.splints are inserted in the bandage, and as the 
plaster dries, a mould is formed, which keeps the 
straightened bones in place. The suspension is 
now at an end ; the patient is found to bo an inch 
or two inches taller than before the operation, and 
can ■walk without limping. After a few day.s, tl'jq 
plaster-mould i.s cut up each side, to .allow of 
removal for washing the body ; but the hvo halves 
are quickly replaced and hold in position by a 
bandage. In some instances six months’ wearing 
of the piaster-mould elfects a cure, and the patient 
enjoys an ease and activity never before experi- 
enced. 

This method of cure contrasts favourably with 
tlie treatment which keeps the patient .supine 
iiiany weary months. A.s may be imagined, it 
succeeds better with children than with adults ; 
hut even adults have been cured. A case occurred 
at Cork, the patient being a woinan aged twenty- 
two, and requiring a little mechanical pulling to 
assist in the straightening ; but it wms accom- 
plished, and slie ■walked out of the room two 
i inches taller than she entered it, 

Mr Hoppe-Seylor, a learned German, has pub- 
li.shed a paper on Difference.s of Chemical Structure 
and of Digestion among Animals, .supported by 
nimierou.s example, s, whicli .shew that uceonUng to 
the orguuism so is the power to form (Ulihrenccs of 
tiH.sue ; and he sums -up thus : ‘ Looking ut tho 
que.stion broadly, wo find that the chemical cniu- 
positiou of the tissues and the cliemical functions 
of the organs present undoubted relations to the 
stage,? of development, which shew Lheiiiselves in 
the zoological .system, as well as in the early stagop, 
oi“ development of each individual highor organism. 
These relations de.sorve further notice ami inves- 
tigation, and arc qualified in many rG,q)eet,s to 
prevent and correct crro^r.s in the chussilLcatiun of 
animals. It is generally supposed that the study 
of development is a purely morplio logical .science, 
but it also preseuts a large field for chemical 
roscareli,’ This contiliuling sentence is .significant, 
and should liave serious consideration. 

Waste iryrites from the numufacturo of .Hulphiu'ic 
acid is, as regards hardness, a good nuiteihil for 
roads when mixed with gravel ;hjut chojuieully it 
is not good. In the neighbourhood of jN'imibiu'g, 
Hanover, where road.s and path,? ^vere covered udih 
waste pyrites, it was found that gra;'? mul vovn 
ceased to grow ; and a farmer on mixing well- 
water with warm milk, observed that tin-, milk 
curdled. The explanation is, that the ^vaste i)yfitcs 
‘contained not only sulphide of iron and eai'thy 
constituents, but also sulphide of zinc, and thal. 
by tho iulluence of the oxygim oi' tho atmo.sphere 
and the presence of water,' these ,sn]phide,s were 
gradually converted into the c(u;rc'.spuudjng .sul- 
phates ;’ and these, conlinually extracted by Ihe 
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rain-water, soaked into the soil, contaminated the we are simply willing to let them do their nn- 
wells, and produced other injurious effects. assisted work ; that if is their business to see 

The want of really efficient names to distinguish: two . books: read instead of one, and good books 
various kinds of manufactured iron has long been instead of bad. To this end it has been urged 
;rtilt in the iron trade. The Philadelphia Exhi- that one .of our principal universities shall have a 
bition gave rise to a Commission which, after dis- course of bibliography and training in library 
cussion of the question, have recommended that economy.' 

all malleable compounds of iron similar to the In reply to various correspondents, we beg to 
substance called wronght-iron shall be called state that the information regarding the manufac- 
wold-iron that compounds similar to the pro- ture of . vegetable isinglass in Eouen, which 
duct hitherto known as puddled steel, shall bo appeared under the head of A Fcio Fremh Notes 
called ‘ weld-steel that compounds which cannot in No. 717 of this Jotmial, was taken, from L’Armie 
bo appreciably bardeiied when placed in. water Scmitifique, a work compiled by the well-known 
while red-hot shall be called ‘ingot-iron;’ and French savarrt, M. L, Figuier. As there seems to 
that compounds of this latter which from any cause be some diflS.culty in reconciling M. Figuier’s state- 
are ca]rable of being tempered, shall be called ments with the present state of the_ process as 
‘ingot-steel.’ carried on in France, we are nndcing further 

By further exercise of his inventive abilities, inquiry, and hope to be able to give early and 
Major Moncrieir has produced a hydro-pneumatic delinite information. 

spring gun-carriage perfectly adapted for use in the — — — -- 

field. A gun mounted on this carriage could be _ 

made ready for action within ten minutes after its ^ ^ u b VV J. jn U; 

arrival in the trenches. The ‘ Shaftmen ’ at our collieries are selected for 

The Science and Art Department have com- their physical strength and pluck, in addition 
menced the publication of a ‘ Universal Art Inven- to the skill and qwactical knowledge rec[uired for 
tory, consisting of brief Notes of Fine and Orna- their particular work. The incident we are about 
mental Art executed before the year 1800 chiefly to relate will shew how severely the former of these 
to be found in Europe.’ This is a praiseworthy qualifications may at times be tested, 
undertaking, for there are so many rarities of art The work of these men is confined to the shaft 
winch can never be seen by the multitude, which of the pit, and consists mainly in repairing the 
can never be moved from their place or iDurchased, ‘ tubbing’ or lining of the shaft, stopping leaks, or 
that an inventory thereof with descriptive notes removing any obstructions interfering with the 
cannot fail to be of great utility. Nearly all the free passage of the cages up and clown the pit. 

governments of Europe and many royal person- The coal-pit at N ha.s a double shaft, divided 

ages are co-operating in this work, which includes by a ‘bratticing’ or wooden partition. These divi- 
reproductions in possil^le instances. Some of these sions we will call A and B. IVo cages (the vehicles 
reprodirctions are well known to the frequenters of of transport up and down the pit) ascend and 
the South Ivensingtou Museum ; for example, the descend alternately in shaft A. At a certain j)oint 
great luantel-pieee from the Palais de Justice at the shaft is widened, to allow the cages to pass 
Bruges ; Trajan’s Column from Home; a Buddhist each other, and their simultaneous arrival at this 
gateway from India, of the first century ; a inojiu- point is insured by the arrangement of the wire- 
inent from Nuremberg, and other elaborate works, ropes on the winding- wheels over the pit-mouth. 

As a means of reference, this Inventory will be The oscillation of the cages is guarded against by 
welcome to many a student, and as it necessarily wooden, guiders running down each side of the sb aft, | 
will take many years to complete, there will be the which fit into grooves in the sides of the cage, i 

pleasure of watching for fresh instalments of infor- On one occasion dvxring a very severe frost these ' 
mation. But all stxtdents should remember that guiders had become coated with ice, and thus 
‘ the laws of design are as definite as those of their free passage iu_ the grooves of tlm cages was 
language, with much the same questions as to interfered with. Before this obstruction was dis- 
order, relationship, construction or elegance; dif- covered, the engine haying been set in motion, 
fering for dissimilar styles as for divers tongues, the downward cage, which fortunately was empty 
Tlie pupil in design has similar obstacles to at the timOj stuck fast in the shaft_ before arriving 
encounter with those of the schoolboy in liis at the passing-point. The ascending cage, whose 
aljfiiabct and grammar; the ability to use the only occupant was a_ small boy returning to* 
pencil or the brush will no more produce an artist ‘ bank,’ proceeding on its upward course, crashed 
iliaii tbo acquirement of the writing-master’s art into the downward cage in the narrow part of the 
with Liudlcy Murray’s rules will make a poet.’ shaft, where of course tliere was only a single pas- 
Professor Justin WTiisor, one of the American sage. Though the shock was soinetkiug terrific, the 
delegates to the coiifei'cncc of librarians held last steel ro]ie was not broken ; as the engineman, whose 
month, points out with much earnestness that by responsible position entails the greatest presence 
the extension of libraries a great impetus may be of mind and watchfulness, had stopped the engine 
given to national education, and an opening made on the fust indication of an nnusnal tremor xn tire 
at the same time for the employment of women, rope. Yet such was the violence of the mcotuig. 

In America, pains have been taken to engage men that both cages, though strongly constructed oi 
and xvoiuon in the work who are content to labour iron, were bent and broken — in lact rendered nse- 
to attain the level of a far highei* standard than less — ^by being thus jammed together in a narrow 
tlie public at large Lave been usually willing to space. The greatest anxiety xvas lelt as to the 
allow as the test of etficiency. ‘ we believe,’ late of the boy, as it was seen that oven ii be bad 
3’(;ma.rks the .Professor, ‘that libraries are in the escaped with his life after such a severe crash, 
liigliest sense public charities; that they are liis rescue would be a work of great danger and 
missionary enterprises ; that it is to bo supine if difficulty. 
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TO MY ROBIN REBBRBAST, 

The following linos are bnkcii from Th'. CapUrn Chief, 
a Talc of Ftoddm Field, by James Thomson (M.H. Blair, 
Alnwick, 1871).' 

Now Reenly blows the Horfcliorn bias! ; 

Like winter hall the leaves fixll fast, 

And my pet Robin’s come at last 

To our old thorn ; 

"With warbling throat and eye upcast 

He greets the mom ; 


When Morning dons her sober gray 
To usher in the coming day, 

And Piuubus shines with sickly ray. 

On all around, 

No warblers greet him from the spray 
With joyous sound. 


No blackbird whistles in the gi’ove, 
Where late in choi'us sweet they stn 
'No warbler’s tongue is hoard to jho' 
But all is sad j 

No cushat WOOS his amorous love 
. In haacl glade. 


Reserved, 
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COSTERS AND THEIR 
DONKEYS. 

In waUdng through any part of the metropolis— 
be it in the City, the West End, or any part of the 
■suburbs north or south— you will, especially il 
■early in the day, see men with wheeled trucks 
drawn by donkeys, and laden with fish, vegetables, 
or other articles for sale to the inhabitants. Bough 
as they are in appearance, and poor as may be 
their commercial outset, these are a useful class of 
persons ; and looking to the vastnoss of the popula- 1 
tion crowded within a wide but yet limited space, 
one has a difficulty in knowing how the ordinary 
life of many individuals could get on without them. 
A small town could manage pretty well with a 
few shops. But in the metropolis, in which there 
uire now from three to four millions of people, 
the shop-system does not fulfil the general wants ; 
and supernumeraries with trucks to hawk their 
wares among customers, have sprung up as a con- 
venience and necessity. The name given to these 


a very few years ago. Of course, all this has 
limited the traffic of itinerant vendors, and 
prevented any great increase in their number. 
Under such drawbacks, however, there are pro- 
bably still as many as thirty thousand cos^er- 
about the metropolis. ihe 
rudiinental of the class do 
-c-ing donkeys. They 

oegin . wiuL which_ they industrh 

oiisly tug away at, until by an amprovemenyn 


uuuer u.i.a,vv - ■ 

i--— y as thirty thousand coster- 
mongers in and about the_ metropolis. The 

young and more — - - 

not get the length of possessing 


begin with hand-trucks, 

oiisly tug away at, un-^n — ^ ^ 

circumstances they can purchase, and start a 
donkey. Having attained the distinction of dnv- 
iug instead of personally liatiling, they have 
enviedly reached the aristocracy oi the profession. 
They are full-blown costers, and can set up their 
face^in all popular assemblages of the hoXQvnitj. 

A costermonger driving his donkey and habitually 
taking orders for carrots or turnips as Passes 
' the doors of anticipated customers, is m his way 
a great man. At all events he presents a spectacle 
of honest labour, and is immensely more to be 
respected than the pompous * swell ’ who sponges 
on relations, who is somewhat of a torturation, and 
wbrnever from the day of his birth did a good 

d^etves to be ealled the hietonan 
of London street-dealers of ° n^’Sn 

a far from pleasing picture ol the Tl^ihdr 

and habits of the costermongers. With ail then 
industry, they are spoken of as for the most part 
leading^! dismally reckless kind of life-spendin^ 
theix spare hours at ‘ penny gaffs, a 
dancinir saloons, and so on. What he mentions is 
S what might be expected in a loose, unedu- 
cated and generally neglected population of a 

Khite the lower animaU, what aro you to 
exnect in the way of delicacy? You may bo 
tiiL-kful that with the innumerable disadvantages 
' of their condition, and the temptations that sui- 
: Ind Biem, they’ have the rough good sense to 


ition is of old date, and 
large variety of apple. 

, refore originally street- 

The apple might be termed 

that laboriously constructed 


is traced to Costard, a 
Costermongers w-ere 
..sellers of apples. ' 
their cognisance. 

Henry Mayhew, in 


work of his, London Labour 
six-and-twenty 
"s number- 

It might be] 

of time, the number 

, o , -7 ■■ - I® 

Social arrangements have considerably 
Owing to police regulations, there is a 


and vastly amusing 
and London Poor, issued some 
years ago, describes tbe costermongem as 
ing upw\ards of thirty thousand, 
inferred that in the pirogress c£ tL... 

■would have increased ; but such, ^ we 

the case, f- o 

altered. 

greater difficulty in finding standing-room in the 1 
street for barrows. By improved market arrange- | 
inents and means of transport, small shopkeepers 
in humble neighbourhoods have become rivals 
to the costers. As regards means of transport 
•for traders of all sorts, there has been immense 
progress within the last few years, on account of 
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abondising the clonlcey is too patient and meek to resent 
affronts. Its subu'ussi^'oness is imputed to stn- 
, pidity. If it could stand up for its rights, it would 

. * be more thought of, The lion, which is of no 
economics ■,^yi^atGver, and is nothing else than a fero- 
cipated in, <.ious wihl heast, with a proud overhuai'ing look, is 
influences highly honoured as an emblem of ])ower and dig- 

— '':y. The ass is heraldically valueless. ^ It could 

be adopted only as an emblem of iratiring* and 
uncomplaining labour, which would suit no coat 
armorial. In the improved treatment of tlie cost(ir- 
donkey we begin to nee brighter days for 
this hitherto down-trodden creature. The costers 
themselves being improved through different 
agencies, their animals feel the benefit of the 
Attached general advance. 

In the vast obscurities of London there is a 
neighbourhood known as Golden Lane and White- 
cross Street, intimately associated with the xirogres- 
sive improvement of costers and their donkeys. 
A kind of oasi,s in the desert, this neighbourhood, 
which is now , considerably improved in appear- 


of the costermongers. They have pari 
and been benefited by, those elevating 
which liave been assiduously cultivated by city j ni'ty. 

, missionaries, by the press, and other agencies. 

Penny gaffs have almost disappeared. The licenses 
compnlsoiily required for singing, music, dancing, i 
and dramatic rooms may be .said to have killed • ■ • 

them. The costers with advanced tastes and in- 
telligence seek for more rational recreations than 
were customary in the past generation, 
to borne life, marriages amongst them are more 
numerous; tliey pay greater attention to their 
children ; they read more and drink less. ; notably 
they are better dressed and kinder to their 

donkeys, . On this last particular we would speci- 

ally dwell, A consideration for the comforts of ance, shines forth as an important central mission, 
•the animals dependent on our liounty marks to the merits of whicli we can but feebly do justice, 
an advance in civilisation. The character of a Wo have often had occasion to remark how much 
man may indeed be 'known from the manner in coo<f is unostentaticmisly done by one man, through 
which he treate his hoBC, his dc^. his ass, or te* “i choract,® and porseyentig visilmco. 
any other crostuio of wh4 ho is the owner. 

T, f 1 ^ Orsman, who for a senes ol years lias earnestly 

Eude treatment to any of these ^dumb and devoted himself to the amelioration of the condi- 
defenceless b^emgs who willingly minister to our and social, of the poor street-dealers 

profit or pleasure, indicates a low type of huma- clustered in and around Golden Lane and White- 
nity. The London coster used to he careless about cross Street. He acts as honorary secretary to^tho 
his donkey. As concerns its food, its style of Costermongers’ Society ; he edit.s a little periodical,, 
harness, its stabling, and its hours of work, there known fis the Golden Lane Mission Matja^Ane ; and 
was no particular attention. Such, generally he fosters and helps to maintain many small sub- 
speaking, is no longer the case. We might say societies li we may so term them. Among these 
thht the and of the cntoal cr “ “ ;r SJSl! 

respected. _ So to speak, It IS better dressed, and ; a Sick and Burial Club, to which 

is more lively in its aspect. In its face there fourpence a week each ; a " Coster’s 

seems to he a spirit of contentment. The coster, Friends’ of Labour Club, through the aid of which 
its master, pats it, and addre.sses it in a far more the men can put out .small sums at interest, 
encouraging and kindly wray than was customary or borrow ^small sum.s for limited pftriod.s ; an 
■in our early days, or oven so lately £is twenty ‘Emily Loan Club’ (named, we believe, alter 
years a^o a daughter of the Earl of Shuftoslmry), for tho 

All this is as it should be. Has it.ever occurred ^lenefit of _ respectable female stroet-doalers ; a 
.. any one to why the donhey ehonld hap bUTl 

, SO long b^n held m contempt and been cruelly Don],ey Club (for purchasing donkeys by means 
I tyrannised over? In the East, and in the south of of small in.stalment.s), besides others for educa- 
1 Europe, 'the ass is esteemed as a useful beast of tional, moral, and religious improvement. 
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all the men, Mr Garter, a vestryman of St Lnke’s praise, and that the police have very little trouble 
pariah, who kindly interests himself in their with them — ^when once the laws relating to the 
weKare, presented the donkey to the Earl of public streets are well understood. After a few 
Shaftesbury. The Earl, as is said, had already more speeches and addresses, the noble chairman 
become, iir a whimsical and pleasant sense, a said in pleasant humour that he had received a 
costermonger, and now in virtue of his donkey poem entitled T/ie Marl and the Ass; that the 
was an accepted full member of the corps, donkey he had received a few years before at the 
Whether the EaiTs Neddy appreciated the honour hands of the costermongers was under the doctor’s 
conferred on Mm, we do not know ; but we may care ; and that this fact alone prevented the 
he quite sure that no hard usage was iu store for animal from being present. Every donkey at the 
Mm, show was known by some name or other; and 

As may be generally known, attempts to hence there were many such designations as 
encourage the improvement of donkeys have Tommy, Old Tommy, Pdack Tommy, Jack, Prince, 
taken place through public shows and the offering Paddy, Old Jaek,>Oid Sam, Boko, Charlie, klike, 
of prizes. A Donkey and Mule show, held at the Ugly Tom, Quick ; -while the other sex in the 
Crystal Palace in May 1874, was the means of race was represented by such feminine names 
giving to many persons their first idea of the real as Jenny, Pretty Polly, Kitty, Pretty Jane, Maggie, 
value of an exhibition which some had beforehand and Betsy. 

laiighed at, as an absurdity. It was amply proved We do not know what was the poem to which 
that the donkey can become a really beautiful the Earl of Shaftesbury alluded, but conclude 
animal when well treated ; and it was equally that it was a poem which appeared in Piinch rela- 
made manifest that rough street-dealers can be as ti-ye to the presentation of the donkey to his Lord- 
kind as their betters when encouraged to he ship. To shew how a facetious periodical can rise 
so. An archbishop carried off a prize ; several above mere jesting, we transcribe the following 
costermongers did the same ; and a truly cosmo- verses : 

politan feeling was exhibited when the prizes were , , 

distributed. The Earl of Shaftesbury, who pre- Could there be a better gift ? The patient beast 
sided on the occasion, humorously claimed to be a bears the stick, and will on thistles feast, 

costermonger Mmself;^ 

a good work) he had enrolled his name m _ the friends ; is roughly fostered 

Golden Lane branch of the Costermongers’ Society. gy costermongers, seUers of the costai-d, 

Many of the donkeys exhibited at the Crystal Palace ■ Sellers of other things from door to door, , 

had liecn employed in drawing carts and trucks And very nsoful traders for the poor- 

laden with, vegetables, fruit, fish, salt, sand, fire- 

Avood, crockery-Avare, and other commodities ; and He bears a cross, we know; and legends say 

the e.xcellent condition of some of them Avon prizes Has borne, in memory of a AA-ondrous day, ■ 

for their owners. Even a few of the donkey-drivers When love wrought miracles, in stress and strife, 

of Blackheath and Hampstead Heath shelved that sick were healed, and dead men raised to life, 

the fraternity are not always so rough and Since when, ’twixt hard knocks, hard words, and 

unkind as they usually appear. It Avas asserted -tt “am fare, ^ 

that donkeys wUeh lo kt work on Sunday He and Ina ownera both tl.e.r cross must hear, 

are generrily mote active and ready on Monday ; ],j, . 

SO that the trader is but little a loser by this jjg souf^ht evil out in darksome places, 
course in the long-run. The Earl of 'Shaftesbury re- And bravely grappled with its many arms, 

marked that : Mt Avould he seen from the show that And tamed its strength, and paralysed its harnia 

these animals are designed by Providence to be of Brought aid to weakness, moved dead weights 

the greatest service to mankind ; and that kindly away, 

treatment and respect — ^respect for the wants and That crushed the souldo-\vn, deep in mire and clay, 

feelings of the animals — Avill bring their own ^be greatest, by descending, may ascend : 

reward in Avilling service.’ Several donkey-shows !^be peer Avho is the costermongers friend, 

have since been held in and near the metropolis, ^ 

■ conveying the same useful lesson. 

In August of the present year, a Pony and As an evidence that the endeavours to improve 
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mhi a washerwomaii at the ’Boat linf? bells, be proceeds mi a drive of ci^bt to ten 

: London Hospital, but she did not grudge to the miles with the speed of a ffme-k-trotling pony, 
poor donkey a little of that time which was so and with a cheerfulness whioli it .loes one good 
valuable to 'her. A kind lady then undertook to to look at, w. o. 

take charge of the donkey luitil cured, at a idace — 

twelve or fourteen miles Iroxn London. With A n A ctm mi* t' tt Ti’ fsT Tt* T 

bandaging and careful, treatment, aided by the j. . .u 

benefit of pure fresh air, the leg became sound in a:nK stoky of a DEi'Koa'iVK offj:ceb. 
eighteen months ; and Darby had a good reply to rrr.wTvrw — r 

make to those companions who had said to him : i- 

‘ Kill it, old fellow ; it will never be able to get Any one who feels the slightest curio.sity us to tlio 
up again. First loss is the best ; nobody can set date of my story, can tell pretty nfijudy wbeu 
a donkey’s leg. Kill it, old fellow, at once ! ’ The ite events occurred, by varions incidents mou- 
kind-hoarted costermonger became known as tioned in it, and which the public know quite as 
‘ Darby, the donkey’s friend.’ A testimonial was mnch about as I do ; but I do not feel inclined, 
presented to him by the Ladies’ Committee of the for certain reasons of my own, to identify the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ; precise date or to name the exact spot at which 
and he is justly proud of, it. 1 was employed in the business. 

As we write, a paragraph appears in 27i6 Tinm, It was a case for the police— for the detective 
communicated by an observer. * Having occasion police — and I was the detective employed. Now 
to pass through Whitecross Street on Thursday you must understand that I was not at this time 
evening, my attention was attracted to some fme regarded as a regular detective ; I was a sergeant 
turnips on a co.9ter’s barrow. Retaining my boyish in what we will call the *’A’ division, and 1 did 
fondness for a raw turnip, I at once selected one, ordinary duty ; but though I was not yet on the 
and putting my hand into my -pocket, ])aid, as I regular detective stad"; somehow or another I wiis 
feonght, two halfpence, the pric<i charged. I had very often taken from niy usual work and put on 
scarcely advanced a hundred yards, when a tap on all sorts of jobs, sometimes fifty or a hundred 
my shoulder caused me to halt; and lo ! the miles in the country ; and I was once paid a very 
woman from whom I had made my last purchase high compliment by the chief magistrate-— -of 
'^ccosted me. “ What did you give me 1 ” she said, course I mean at Bow Street. Ho said : ‘ Nick- 
Ltbld her as above, when she opened her hand ham, you’re not a regular detective, are you P 
and- displayed two bright shillings, which I had ‘ No, your Worship),’ I said ; ‘ I am not.’ _ 

given her by mistake, and which she now returned. ‘ Well, Nickham, you ’re worth a dozen of them ; 

, Tlianking the woman for her honesty, I rectified and I have made a .special note of your conduct, 
the matter, reflecting on my ivay home that the and shall send it on to the Oommisaioner.’ 
labours of Lord Shaftesbury' and his worthy coad- Tlie Commi.s-sioner wa.s old Sir Richard Mayne 
julors among the costermongers could not fiavc then. And that’s how I got to be a sergeant ; but 
been spent in vain ; for the cleanliness, civility, it was only 1)ecaiise_ I was lucky in two or three 
and honour bright” of these small traders are cases which the chief magiatralo happeneil to irotico. 
very evident to those who knew the locality ten Well, I was one night at the section-house, for 
years ago.’ I wasn’t on duty (I don’t me.au the .station-house ; 

Our task is ended. We have told all we know the .sectiou-hou.so is a pk-xce where our men lodge, 

' about the costermongers, and no doubt much that ]>erhaps fifteen or twenty together, or more) ; and 
we have said is not "'new to many of our readers ; I was sitting in the large room by myself ; for it 

but in the way we put it, good may be effected, was a fiuo evening, and none of the men cared 

as shewing the degree of social progre.sa in ,an muck about chess or draughts or things pf that 

industrious and useful class in the metropolis, kind. I w'as reading the jiapcr by myself, when. 

Donkeys can of cour.se never attain to the beauty, tlie door opened and one of our people looked in. 
the strength, and the value of the horse. Wo may It wa.s Inspector Maffery ; and i rvas very much 
admit their inferiority to ponies ; but as docile, surprised to see him thei'o, as our place was {p.iite 
kept at little expense, and rtseful in various depart- out of his district. Seeing I -was by my, self, ho 
ments of labour, they have their appointed place said: ^Oh!’ in a tone which shew'od he was 
in creation. They offer themselves as the poor pleased at it, and turning to some one outside, ho 
man’s friend and servant. In what uumhcrlesa said ; ‘ Come in, sir ; the party is here by himself.’ 
cases, as is exemplified by the London costers, With this, a tall, stout, gray-whiskered goutleman 
might they be employed to meliorate a lot some- came in. 

times very hard to bear ! We do not bespeak Inspector Maffery clo.sed the door after him, and 
for them more consideration than they deserve, not only did that, but .shot the bolt, and then coming 
All we expect is that they sliull not be treated to mo at the table, says ; ‘Nicldnun, thisisMrByrle, 
as abject and w'orthless. Let us ai)preciate their tire celebrated engineer that you have heard olV 
unobtrusive willingness to serve to the best Of course I had heard of him ; in fact I once 
of their ability. Ihiey ask little, and let that had a cousin who worked in his factory. So I 
little be conceded. We do not look for elegant bowed and made a civil remark, 
turn-outs of donkeys, though we believe the ex- Tlien Inspector Maffery 'wont on to say : ‘ Tills, 
ample of a donkey-phaeton has been set by the Mr Byrle, is Sergeant Nickham, one of our most 
- Baroness Burdett-Ooutts, who ia never wanting active men, as I have told you, and wlio, I think, 
whuo xhe welfare of the lower animals is eon- is just the man for you. This place i.s very safe ; 

^ cerned. From our own personal experience, we and as I have bolted the door, and the men below 
mays, itelll of employing Donald, our pet donkey, to know I am here, there will be no interruption; 
dravr aj|^t four-wheeled phaeton, holding two and you can say anything you wish to Nickham 
dl persons,' Am.b'right harness, enlivened with jing- as well hero as anywhere.’ 
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So they sat down ; and -with a very polite speech, 
for he was really a gentleman, Mr Byrle told me 
what he wanted. 

He made a long story of it ; I shall not ; hut the 
public have really no idea of putting facts well 
togetlier, and presenting them without any excres- 
cences, if I may say so. liowever, I listened 
patiently, and found out what was required. It 
seemed that his factory had been robbed on severtd 
nights, in spite of an extra watchman being put 
on ; and only the completely finished and most 
expensive engine-fittings were taken : shewing that 
the thief, whoever he was, knew what things to 
take, where to find them, and where to dispose 
of them. The robberies w'ere mortifying, because 
they proved, as all such things do, that the firm 
were employing a thief, and trusting some one who 
was deceiving them. The loss of these fittings 
often delayed other work seriously ; and above all, 
it was considered that it demoralised all the fac- 
tory (where best part of a thousand hands were 
employed), by shewing that the firm could be 
robbed witb impunity. So, although it was hardly 
the sort of business which a first-rate man was ' 
required to work ; and though I say it myself, and 
though spite, and envy in certain quarters kept me 
off the regular staff, there was not a better man 
in London than I was, and our people knew it ; 
yet I listened very patiently, and asked such 
questions as occurred to me. Bor a civilian, Mr 
Byrle seemed pretty sharp at catching my drift ; 
while as an old hand, and knowing what was best 
with the public, Inspector Maffery sat without 
saying a word, or one now and again at the most, 
leaving Mr Byrle to settle things for himself. I 
then roughly sketched out a scheme, which in a 
few words I laid before the gentleman. 

understand your plan entirely, Mr Nickham,’ 
said the old gentleman ; ‘ and the sooner you 
begin, the better, for I feel we shall be successful. 
Mr Maffery assures me you can he relieved from 
your duty here at any time ; so I trust there will 
be no delay. I have said money is not to stop ' 
you, and you will take this on account of expenses i 
— when exhairsted, let me know.' With that he ' 
handed me a bank-note, and I thanked him, and of ! 
course promised to do my best. i 

Then Inspector Maffery said : ‘ I will see to all i 
the essentials, Nickham, so make your preparations i 
as soon as you can.’ 

Now I liked Maflbry very well, and he was 
certainly one of onr best inspectors ; but all this j 
civility, taking trouble off my hands and so forth, ' 
merely told me that Mr Byrle was a most liberal ' 
party, and that ]\Iaffery believed ho had got hold 
of a good thing. IMr Byrle shook hands with me, 
and they went away together, leaving me to think 
over the business. 

I nutst confess I was a little disappointed — 
although I could see I was likely to be well paid 
for my work — ^in being sot at such a very common- 
place job asS this. After I had traced Lady Briglit- 
ley’s jewels (the reader does not remember this, 
I Aaresay, as it was kept very quiet, hirt I got 
praised for my management of the case), I thought 
I should have been selected for the most import- 
ant work ; and when Inspector Maffery brought Mr 
Byrle in, I really hoped it was about the great 
Bank-paper robbery. 

Tlie reader is quite aware, I have no doubt, that 
Bank of England notes are printed pn paper 


specially made for the purpose, and that no other 

bemg where the two notes ’have bLn separated— 
and this is one of the great tests of a genubie note. 

It wiU he recollected too, how a great quantity of 
this paper was stolen from the mills at Alverstoke, 
and the Banlc was in a terrible state about it, because 
as for engraving, and all that handicraft sort of i 
work — ^^vhy, bless me ! there’s men by the dozen ! 
in England and on the Continent too— I know some i 
of them— who could print off a note with all the I 
little touches on which the examiners rely, as per- ! 
fectly imitated as if they had worked for the Bank 
for years. So when the gang got hold of the genuine i 
paper, it was a serious matter. They took the prin- 
cipal thief, however, and got the paper back. 

A desperate service it was too, as B— , the chief 
man in the affair, was one of the most resolute and 
desperate roughs in London ; and the officers that 
took him ran great risk, and deserved great praise. 

Of course the public rejoicing was very great, 
because nobody had known when the bad notes 
might come into circulation ; hut we knew, some : 
of us, that it was all a sham, that a lot of the paper 
was still missing, and that if the right man got 
hold of it, there would soon he thousands of forged, 
notes — all fives probably— flying about. It was 
pretended that all the paper was got back, or that 
the Bank iieople thought so, on purpose to make 
the holders of the remainder think that the hunt- 
was given up ; but it was no such thing. Two or - 
three of the best men in the force were to continue 
the search, and I had hoped I should be selected ; 
but I was told I would not do, because I could not 
speak any foreign language, and it was thought the 
men might have to go abroad after the paper. For 
all that, when , I saw Inspector Maffery come in i 
with Mr Byrle, I thought, as I just said, that I was | 
to be chosen. However, I had found out my mis- j 
take ; and I was thinking over my instructions, , 
when the door opened again. I did not look up at ] 
first, supposing it was one of our men; but a cough ' 
attracting my attention, I turned round. I saw a 
slight-built, rather under-sized young fellow, with 
something of a foreign cut about him, very good-. ! 
looking though, and a most uncommonly piercing | 
eye ; and he at once said : ‘ I am Mr Byrle(s clerk, | 
and have been waiting for him, and he wishes to 
know where he is to see you ? ’ • 

‘To see me?* I said. ‘Why — does he want to 
see me ? ’ 

‘ I think what Mr Byrle means is, that in case he 
wants to speak to you, where shall he find you '? ' 
re-plied the young fellow. ‘You see I don’t know 
much of the business myself ; I only know he has 
engaged you as a detective/ i 

‘ And that ’s more than you ought to have known,’ 

I said ; ‘however, Mr Byrle knows his own business , 
best. Tell him that of course he can always hear 
of me under the name agreed upon, at the Yar- 
moitth Sviac/c, whexe 1 shall lodgQ.* 

‘ Under what name, did you say ? ’ asks the clerk. 

‘ I didn’t say any name, and I don’t mean to say 
any name,’ was my answer. ‘ If Mr Byrle wants 
any more information, he had better write.’ 

‘ Oh, very well,’ says he, quite short and sharp, 
for I supposed he did not like my manner, and 
away he goes. 

I sat and thought, or tried to think, but I could 
not get on so well as before ; the visit of that 
young fellow had unaccountably upset me, and I 




could uot settle down again. Then in came first 
one, tlien anotlier, then two or three of our men, 
and so I got up and went out. I had hardly 
turned the corner, when I met Inspector Mafl'ery, 
and it was pretty easy to see by hia- rosy cheeks 
and unsteady eye what he had been up to, 

‘ Off for a meditative stroll, .1 suppose, Mr Nick- 
Itam ‘I ’ he says. ‘ You are the hoy for my money.’ 

‘I’lu glad to hear it, Inspector,’ I said. ‘But I 
don’t think much of Mr Byrle’s clerk, nor of Mr 
Byrle himself for his ju^lgmenfc in sending him 

‘ Mr Byrle’s cleric ! ’ he says ; and then repeats 
it : ‘ Mr Byrle’s clerk ! ’ 

‘ Ah 3’ I said, ‘ Mr Byrlo’s clerk. He came with ' 
a message from Mr Byrle to know where he should 
meet me if he wanted to see me.. I had already 
settled with him how I would call at his manager’s 
])rivate house with my report, whenever had 
anything to say; and he ought to have been satisfied 
with that.’ 

‘ You are making some mistake hero, Sergeant 
Mcldiam,’ says Inspector Maffery. ‘ Mr Byxde had 
no clerk with him ; and moreover than that, I’ve 
been with him myself till the last five minutes ; 
till he got into the train in fact, and can swear he 
never spoke to anybody but myself from the time 
I left youi’ 

‘Then there’s a screw loose ! ’ I said ; ‘ there ’s a 
something wrong here, Inspector, and we have got 
to deal "With some nneommonly deep files. They 
have scored the first notch in the game, that’s 
clkr; but perhaps we can turn the tables on 
them aU the better for it’ 

‘ If there ’s a man in the force as can do it, 
Sergeant Nickliam, you are that man/ says In- 
spector Maffery; ‘I’ll trust it to you; for my head 
just now isn’t up to the polishing off of such a 
business. But do what you like.’ 

‘Can I have Peter Tilley for a week, Inspector?’ 
I said. 

‘ Have half a dozen for a month, if you like/ he 
answered: ‘Mr Byrle is that much in earnest, 
Sergeant Nickham, and he is that rich and liberal, 
that he would buy up half a division rather than 
be beaten. So pick who you like, and keep them, 
as long as you like. I will see you all right,’ 

‘Very good. Inspector,’ I said. ‘Then I will have 
Peter to-morrow; and don’t make any report of 
this; little adventure, not even to Mr Byrle, I 
think I see the little game, and I will try to spoil it.’ 

If I had had. any doubt as to the Inspector 
having had quite enough brandy-aud-water with 
Mr' Byrle (it was sui'e to be brandy-and-water, for 
Inspector Maffery never touched anything else ; 
he said it was ordered for his liver)~I say if I had 
felt any/ doubt before, I should have had none 
after the way ho 'UTung my hand and said ; ‘ If 
there ’s a man in the force as can do credit to the 
force and bring ’em through in triumph, that man 
is Sergeant Nickham/ And so, with' another 
squeeze of my hand, he walked away with a step 
so excessively solemn and stately, that it was only 
‘a little befeter—a very little— -than staggering across 
the pavement, in the way of telling what was the 
nmitterwith him; 'hut Inspector Maffery was not 
a hM fellow; and never curried favour with those 
abote him by worrying and spying on those below 

S hir^i^^d.s^w^liked the old boy ' 

a very awkward incident-— I 
mean of’ course- ^out.. l^e clerkr-qndi shewed me 
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: that my work had already begun, .and was likely 
, to be a little more intricate than ! hud e.x]ii!ctpii, 

' Ilow the stranger came h; know so much as he 
, evidently dith f diil not trovible niy.sell' just then 
(. to consider: no did know it; that was tlie fact I 
was concerned with. Why. it was wortli his while 
• to take so much trouble about a small aflair, I jUd 
' not much ciire either, though tlus was more im- 
i portant, ,as it was evi<.!cnt some one had emplDycid ■ 
: him, for I would swear be was no smith or fitter; 

I and so it was clear there was a gooil many iu the 
swim. I don’t mean to use any .slang if 1 can help 
3 it, but ‘ swim ’ is a regular word, you know, and we 
can’t do without it. 

i My mind was at once made up ; I was always 
I very <^uick in making up my mind, and prided 
r myself upon it I am hound to admit I often 
3 got wrong through it, hut perhaps no oftener 
I than people w'ho wore slower; and I took care 
I to make a good deal o.f the times when I was 
right, find ,,so that covered everything. Now, 
t Peter Tilley, the officer I hiid asked for, wa-s a 
1 man as much about my size and build and colour 
i of hair and eyes, as if he had been my twin- 
; brother ; and indeed he was not much unlike me 
3 in his features. Any one who knew u.s would not 
3 mistake us for each other, but a casual acquaint- 
ance might da.'i^i. . I was wearing then rutlier 
3 , extensive moustiiches imd whiskers ; they gave 
t me quite a military cut ; anti they were not 
y common iu the force then, though any man 
6 wears them now that choo.ses. I at once deter- 
a mined to shave them off — for I never allowed 
personal considerations to interfere with business 
— and Jtiake Tilley wear a set of fiilse urtides 
- as much like my own as pos.sible ; and thi.s I 
1 knew would immensely increase his resomhbmce 
I to me as I appetarod that day, ■while I should of 
course look very unlike myself. ’■Jlien I ■would ' 
’ scud Tilley to tlie Yarhiaxdk Bmach—wlndi was a 
public-house at which, under some disguise, I had 
3 agreed to lodge while on my searcli — and he 
, could keep lus eye.s open for anything going ! 
, on; but he wars not to trouble himself lunch', j 
i It was uncommonly likely, I thought, that tlm 
1 , spie.s— for I didn’t doubt there ■was more tlum one — 
would make sure that Smitli or Brown, or .lojieti, or 
3 whatever Tilley called himsedf, the lodger at the 
f Yarmouth Bmack, was Sergeant Nickham, and eo, 

[ as long as they kept him in sight, they had the 
’ trump-card, if I, may b(j bold enough to s.ay so, in 
? their hands. And if I had not bnet Inspector ] 
I Maffery when I did, when the clerk’s visit was i 
; fresh upon me, and I wfis rather out of temper 
; about it, I should probably never have thought of 

1 mentioning the matter, and the detective work 

2 would have begun on the wrong side, 

f Byrle & Oo.’s factory -was close to the Thames, 
a and had a wharf in connection with it, and 
1 one waterside public-house would do as well .for 
r me as another. In fact, as the receiver ■^yas as 
p likely to live on the opposite bank as on their 
^ own, I might actually gain by living at some pdiice 
a with the river between me and the factory, for a 
a boat could easier cross the river iu the dark than 
t a cart could drive through the narrow streets and 
s lanes without being noticed. 

<f 1 told Tilley as much of my plan as was 
necessary ; he was delighted to help me, for ho 
I fancied I was a rising man, and it Avas something 

3 of an honour to Avork Avith me. He was Avilling 
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Giioiigli to wear tbe moiistaclre too ; indeed this and the nnarmoured cruisers built for high si)eed : 
was such a cominon aiid natural sort of disguise, tO' these we may" add guii-:boats of a recent type 
that it was adopted quite as a matter of course. I built to earr;;r one very heavy gun. And with 
did nob tell him that I wished him to be mistaken regard to the iron-clads it must be noted that even 
for me; I took care to choose the moustache and they are not all fitted to take a place in line of 
whisker ; hut it never occurred to him why that battle. Many of them are ships built from 1861 to 
particular style was chosen ; nor did I tell him, or 1864, having very thin armour, comparatively, light 
Juspector Maffery or Mr Byrle, that I was going to guns, and we fear in many cases worn-out boilers, 
shave. There’s nothing like keeping your own The Wamor, our first real iron-clad man-ot-war 
counsel in these cases ; and I resolved that if I had (for we can hardly count as such the floating 
occasion to report anything to the inspector (for batteries), was launched in 1861. She was built 
he was supposed to have the case in hand), I would on the lines of a fast sailing-ship, and has none 
actually wear a false moustache myself ; hut it was of the heaviness of form which was unavoidably 
specially arranged that I should not go near any of given to most of her successors. 'When she was 
the authorities\nitil I thought it desirable, for Mr launched, armour was still in the region of doubt- 
Byrle was of opinion that if the least suspicion ful projects, and it was considered a remarkable 
got afloat with regard to myself, the men who success to give her fonr-and-a-half-inch plates on 

were robbing hini were quite fly to watching h"“ 1 p— ^ ’ ” 

where I went. (I am afraid I have dropped into nniirotccted, 

slang again ; to be ‘ fly ’ to a thing, means that you long ship- , , 

are up to it, or doivn to it, as some prefer to say.) feet from stem to stern; but 
Well, this was Mr By lie’ ' ' ’ ’ ■* n t 


her central portion only, for the ends were wholly 
' ‘ ’ i The Warrior too was an enormously 
-no less than three hundred and eighty 

■ , IT. even this length 

, ^ ’s opinion, and I am bound was exceeded in the sister ships Northumberland 

to say, after the visit of the sham clerk, it was and Mi'iiotmr. These ships are neither strong 
min e too, in armour nor handy in manoeuvrifig ; they have 

of course their uses, but they cannot be compared 

A 'nc! sliips constructed when we had 

U U i,v IKUJN-OJj A.Ub. , acquired some practical knowledge of what ah 

Isr our ballad literature not a little is heard of iron-clad should be. ■ 

‘the wooden walls of Old England.’ History is. As soon as it was recognised that rapidity in 
so full of exploits by three-deckers and frigates, manmnvring— -in other words, power of turning 
that one feels as if the general disuse of these easily and certainly — was a necessary quality of 
engines of naval, warfare w'onld lead to national a good iron-clad, ships were built inucn broader 
disaster, England, however, does not stand alone in inoportion to their length ; and this facility of 
in excbangirig wooden walls for iron-clads of an manoeuvring was further increased by the general 
entirely new type. All the navies of the world introduction of the twin-screw ; that is, the placing 
liave been thus transformed in the twenty years of two screw propellers one on each side of the 
which have elapsed since our last great ' war*, stern-post, each being independent of the other ; 
There are ships of war now afloat which could so that one or both can be used to drive the 
single-handed meet and defeat the whole fleet that ship ; or one can be reversed while the other con- 
followed Nelson and Collingwood at Trafalgar, tiuues driving ahead; thus enabling the ship to 
These great changes have been brought about by turn as easily as a boat when the oarsman backs 
the use of armour-plating, the growth of the guns, water with one hand and continues pulling with 
the improvement of marine engines, and the adop- the other. 

tion of machinery to aid in the working and the While the increase of armour kept pace with 
fighting of the. ship. We remember a few montbs the grow’tli of the guns, and rose gradually from 
ago hearing one of our admirals, a man of the four inches on the Warrior to two feet on the 
old school, talking of naval war. ‘ In past times,’ Injlexibk, a species of internal defence was gra- ! 
he said, * war was all courage and chivalry. What dually developed by the division of the ship 
i.s it now ? Cunning and machinery ! ’ And to into numerous compartments ; so that if she 
some extent ho was right. Cunning and machi- were pierced below the water-line by the explo- 
nery will play a great part in the naval battles sion of a torpedo or the blow of an enemy’s 
of the future.; but of course there must be courage, r.am, the water would only partially fill her, and 
and iron courage too, behind them, or iron plates she would still be able to keep afloa,t. All the 
and monster guns will avail but little. In the later iron-clads have a double bottom, the space 
new class of war-vessels, the massive plates are between the inner and outer bottom being divided 
bolted on to iron frames ; the only wood is the into numerous cells. The body of the ship i.s 
M»acking’ of Indian teak behind and sometimes divided by tbe water-tight bulkheads extending 
between them. Oak, so far as beams and planks are from side to side, and from the bottom to the 
concerned, has disappeared from the navy. The upper deck. To these transverse bulkheads Mr 
‘hearts of oak’ are left, however, it is to be hoped, Barnaby, the present chief constructor, has added 
in the briivo fellows who happily still man our m all the iron-cladspvhich he has designed a longi- 
now navy. tudinal bulkhead extending from stem to stern, 

Our Navy List tells us that we have something and dividing the ship into two halves in the direc- 
like eight ‘ hujidred ships of war, including in tion of her length. Eurther, there are minor corn- 
round niunbers sixty iron-clads. These figures partments formed by strong bulkheads, designed 
given in this way of course require some explana- for the protection of the engines and boilers. In a 
tiou. In the list ace included gun-boats, tenders, large ship these compartments of various kinds 
store-ships, tug-boats, okl wooden ships which are are very numerous ; the contains upwards 

rcftdly waiting'to be broken up, training-sbips, and of one hundred and twenty; great care, therefore, 
wooden guard-ships stationed at various ports, has to be taken_ in planning them,_ in order to 
Our lighting navy really consists of tlie iron-clads insure that this isolation of the various parts of 


this length 
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tlie ship may not interfere with the working of 
hor "uns, engines, and steering apparatus while she 
is in action. „ , . . 

Side hy side with this development ot defensive 
power, there went on an eciually rapid _ develop- 
ment of niacliineiy and mechanical appliances for 
the working of the ship. The first necessity of an 
iron-ehid is poivcrful engines, to drive her at a speed 
of thirteen or fourteen knots an hour on an emer- 
gency, though of course in ordinary times a much 
lower rate of speed is considered sufficient, and the 
engines work at half their power, or are stopped 
entirelv, while the ship proceeds on her way under 
sail. But the propulsion of the ship is only one of 
the numerous duties to he discharged by this new 
adoption of steam, a power which was only just 
really establishing itself in our navy when we went 
to war with Rus.sia in 1854, An iron-clad does not 
carry anything like the crew that used to he put 
on board of an old three-decker. Eleven hun- 
dred men used to he the complement of a ship of 
one hundred and thirty-one guns j one-third of the 
numher is more than the crew of some of our most 
formidable vessels of to-day. In former clays guns 
could be handled and worked by men and even 
by boys, provided the number of hands were suffi- 
cient; and nowadays it is very dillerent work 
running in and out guns weighing thirty-five, 
thirty-eight, and eighty-one tons, and dragging 
along and ramming down shot and shell weigh- 
ing from six hundred pounds up to three-quarters 
of a ton, and cartridges each of which contains 
perhaps more than two barrels of gunpowder. 
This Idnd of fighting is work for giants, and 
so the giant Steam lends his strong hand to do 
it. Steam turns the turrets of the monitor, steam 
exerts its force through the medium of hydraulic 
machinery, chocks the recoil of the heavy giin 
as it mils in, forces the mechanical sponge into 
its bore, -works the shot-lift that brings up the 
ammunition, works the rammer that drives it 
home into the gun ; finally runs the gun put i 
and points it, the huge gun raising or lowering j 
its muzzle, or turning to right or left, as the captain 
of its crew touches a valve-haudle or presses down 
a little lever. 

But steam is not applied to the guns only ; it I 
works the windlasses, winche.s, and capstarrs that 
raise the anchors, braces up the yards, and lifts 
stores and heavy weights in and out of the ship, 
or moves them from place to place. It furnishes 
power to the steering apparatus, works the pumps, 
keeps the ventilating fans going; and in .ships that 
shew the electric light at night it drives the ' 
electrical apparatus. Engine, s are made to start 
engines in some of the newer iron-dads. Instead 
of moving heavy levers when he wishes to 
set the engines going, the engineer just touches 
a miniature engine, which moves the levers of 
the larger engines for him.^ And all these more 
important engines are multiplied and made to act 
cither together or separately, so that in the event 
■ of one being disabled, others are left to do its 
work. We hear of ships of war being fitted with 
' twenty or thirty engines, without counting sundry 
smaller ones. Those of the turret-ship Tmemire 
arc thns divided— two main engines for propelling 
the ^ ship, with two starting engines ; four feed 
two circulating engines, two bilge engines, 
f‘-"it fahen-Ui one capstan engine, one steering 
, engine, t-wc^^hraping engines connected with the 


hydraulic loading-gear, two turning engines for 
rotating the turn-tables or turrct.s, two engines to 
pump water in case of fire, four engines for hoist- 
ing out ashes, one engine for condensing air in 
working the Whitehead torpedo, arid an engine for ^ 
the electric light apparatus. Admiral h\il]ijwc.s 
had such ships’ as these in his mind when, speak- 
ing before a committee of the Admiralty, he said : 

^ Men-of-war now are notl'iing more nor hiSs tliau 
floating macliinos ; there are the steam cap.stans, 
the steam steering-gear ; every portion of yonr 
gan.g, slides, and carriages workeil by steam ; tlic'-re 
are the double bottom and the iuinir bottom, and 
everything connected with the machinery ; in fact 
the whole ship is now a iloating machine, and is 
more or less under the control of the chief engineer.’ 

In all our great naval wars, our ships had only 
a single weapon, the gun, and thi.s not a very 
heavy one, for tlie highest limit of naval ordnance 
was the sixty-eight pounder, which indeed was 
looked upon as a very terrible weapon. To the 
guns of nowadays, the old thirty-two and sixty- 
eight pounders are mere pop-guns. There i.s the 
huge eighty-onc-ton gun, twenty-four feet long, 
and six feet thick at the breech, its huge shot of 
fifteen hundred pounds being capable of penetrat- 
ing thirty inches of armour. There is the thirty- 
eight-tou gun, whose shot of six or seven hundred 
pounds weight has smashed .a thirteen-inch plate at 
a thousand yards. Then there are guns of six-and- 
a-half, nine, twelve, eighteen, and twenty-five tons, ' 
with projectiles weighing from one to six hundred 
pounds, all of them capable of piercing armour, 
against which the old naval gnus would be as use- 
less as a schoolboy’s squirt. But the gim does not 
stand alone. There arc two other weapons, either 
of which is more terrible, and in certain oa.sos 
more cflective tlian the heaviest gun afloat. Tlie.se 
are the ram and the torpedo, the latter of which 
has recently been described in these columns. Lot 
us, however, have a look at the ram. In the 
old days, the sliip herself had no attacking 
power. She fought with her guns; or else she 
was laid alongskle of her enemy, and tlm crew 
with axe, pike, and cutlass clambered over the 
bulwarks and on to the liostile dock.s, which 
they cleared by hand-to-hand fighting. Pro- 
bably no iron-clad will ever be laid along.side of 
another to board her. _ Were an iron-clad to go into 
action, all the openings in the deck would be 
closed, and every one, even the steersman, under ; 
cover. Many modern ship.s could continue a fight 
successfully with a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
hoarders in possession of the upper deck ; and their 
own turret guns, or the fire of friendly ship,s, 
would clear away the intruders if necessary. Thus, 
in the recent war between Paraguay and Brazil, . 
during one of the river engagements, a Para- 
guayan ship ran alongside of a Brazilian turret- 
ship and sent a crowd of boarders on to iicr 
iron decks. They met with no oi^position ; the 
inund turret in front of them continiuid it.H 
fire against a Paraguayan monitor ; while another 
Brazilian monitor sent volley after volley of 
grape-shot sweeping across the decks of her con- 
sort. In a few minutes they were clear. The 
Paraguayan hoarders had been killed, had jumped 
into the water, or had escaped to one of their 
own ships. This, we believe, is the only atteaqit ] 
on record at hoarding an iron-clad ; its lailure ! 
shews how hopeless such an enterprise is against 
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had any cause to complain of Ms bargain ; and the 
^Inek-penny,’ instead of spending in the publie- 
house, he made a rule of giving to the priest for 
the poor of the parish. 

Not being in the habit of gossiping either about 
his own or his neighbours’ afTtxirs, no one could 
form any correct idea of how rich, Owen Kearney 
really \vas ; but it was generally known that he 
kept his money at the bank, as on fair and market 
days he went iirto that building witli his pockets 
well filled and came out wdth them empty, and 
mounting his cob, I’ode home quietly, long before 
the fun or the faction fights commenced. 

Not so, however, the younger of his two sons, 
Larry, a wild restless lad of seventeen, on whom 
neither the precept nor example of his father and 
brother seemed to have the least influence. Martin, 
the eldest, was steady and thoughtful like his 
father ; but Larry, with M.s boisterous laugh and 
■ready joke, dancing blue eyes and flaxen hair, 
never spent a minute in thinking during his life. 
While he worked,. which was not often, he was as 
good as two, his father used to say ; and ‘ when he 
took hie divarsion he was the divil at it,’ Martin , 
used to add good-naturedly. Innumerable were 
the scrapes Larry got into, and miraculous were 
the methods by which he managed to extricate 
himself. There was not a wake, wedding, or chris- 
tening for miles round that he was not to be found 
at. No merry-gathering or- fair was complete 
without him ; and it was almost a proverb that 
Larry Kearney was the last to sit down wherever 
there was a dance, and the first to shako a ehillelah 
wherever there was a shindy. Of course he was 
his mother’s favourite ; such boys invariably are. 
She shut her eyes to his faults, supplied him with 
money without any questions, and being a very 
religions woman, or what in tliat part of Ireland i's 
termed a voteen, she atoned for all his short- 


There was another member of Owen Kearney’s 
family as full of fun and mischief in her way as . 
Larry ; this was Dora Costello, the farmer’s orphan 
niece. Little Dora, everybody called her, because, 
when she lost her own father and mother, and went 
to live with her uncle and aunt, she was a little 
toddling thing of three years old. At the time 
this story tells of she was a fine girl of seventeen, 
tall, finely formed, and as graceful as a willow. 
A fine specimen of an Irish peasant girl was 
Dora Costello, -with her red-and-white complexion, 
merry changeable hazel eyes, and rich, reddish 
auburn hair. There was not a farmer’s daughter 
within many a mile who could seutch or spin 
as much flax of an evening, nor one who could 
better milk a cow or make a roll of butter. Bright,, 
intelligent, and good-tempered, with a tongue as 
ready as her fingers, and a sense of humour as rich 
as her brogue, Dora was a general favourite, and 
as a. natural consequence had numerous admirers. 
Being by nature somewhat of a coquette, she man- 
aged to play them off one against another with an 
ease and grace which a London belle might have 
.envied, keeping good Mends with all, and giving 
hone the slightest preference, But when it came 
..to a question of marriage, it was a different thing 
a]l.q.,p’,l)or, Dora, declared she was very happy 
’ nncle- and aunt, and tmeeremoniou^y 

'""'Mbthe eligible young men in her own and. 

of each in turn that she 
would aa‘te^,anarry Barney Athleague-’ 


Long ago, in almost every Irish village there was 
to be found hanging about tin; farni-liouse.s some 
poor half-witted creature, called in one ]ila(!e an 
onsha, in others an omadthaun^ and in the County 
Eoseommon a softie. They w'-cro boys without 
any knowledge of who their parents had been, cast 
as children on the charily of some village, from 
which they nsually took their names, as Jolinnic 
Loughlinn, and Barney Athlcrujae. I£ow Barney 
came to make his way to Glenniadda n(.i ono kxiew, 
but one day when about ton years old ho wa.s soon 
following a hunt. Stumbling over a loose stone, 
he sprained his ankle, and so was thrown on the 
protection of the v.illagers. A glance at the lad’s 
motley appearance and vacant iaco was sulficiont 
to shew w'hat he was ; and us in most parts of 
Ireland, as in Germany, there exists amongst the 
peasantry a sort of superstitious regal’d for silly 
people, poor Barney found food and shelter, now 
from one, now from another, as indeed the softic.s 
invariably did ; in return for which they ran on 
errands and looked after the pigs and poultry, and 
were always at hand in an emergency. 

As a rule, the softie looked a great deal bigger 
fool than he really was. lie contrived to live lUid 
he fed, clothed and lodged without working. ’Me 
made himself at home ci’erywhcre, -was generally 
treated very well, and never by any chance treated 
badly. He knew everybody’s business (for curiosity 
was one of his virtues or vices), and with the 
special advantage that people thought he knew 
nothing at all. All sorts of matters wore discussed 
freely round the, hearth in his presence, he mean- 
time staring into the fire, sucking his fingers, or 
rolling on the floor with the dog, no more heeded 
than lhat animal ; yet all the while drinlting in 
the conversation, and with a sort of crooked wis- 
dom treasuring it up. Animal tastes and instincts 
wore generally the most m;u'ked in the softio ; as a 
rule, iie was greedy, selfish, and imcleanly in hi.s 
habits, violent in his antipathies, yet with a capa- 
city for attaching himself with a strong dog-like 
fidelity and affection to a friend. 

Such was .Barney Atlileague-- perhaps a trifle 
better and more intelligent than the generality of 
his class ; and there was no place in the viilage 
where he spent so much of Ids time, or was so 
well treated, as at Ovyon Kearney’s ; first, because 
they were naturally kindly people ; and next, Mrs 
Kearney’s religious feelings made her especially 
good to the poor and friendless ; and there was no 
person in the Avhole world ■whom the softio cared 
so much about as Dora. Wherever she went, 
Barney was not far behind. He wus 'always ready 
to do anything in the world she asked him, no 
matter how wearisome or hazardous. When she 
was a child, he climbed the highest trees to get 
her birds’ nests, tumbled like a spaniel into tlui 
river to get her lilie.s, and walked miles and miles 
to recover a pet kid of liers which had gone astray. 
As she grew older, he curried her cans when she 
went milking, fed her poultry, and in. short wait.ed 
on her and followed her about like a lupdog. It 
was great fun to the ‘ boys ’ who used to a.ssomblo 
in the farmer’s kitchen of a winter’s evening to 
tell stories and gossip, to sec Barney fly into a 
furious passion if any one he did not like touched 
Dora, or even put his hand upon her dru.ss, 

One of tho persons the poor softie most cordially 
detested was Larry Kearney ; perhaps because the 
young man was too fond of\easing liirn, or else loo 
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mucli given to sitting beside Dora. How or what- 
ever tlie cause, tlie poor fool hated him ; but with 
a prudence which one would hardly have expected 
in a softie, he kept his opinions to himself, and 
watched his enemy like a lynx. Not once or twice 
he saw the young man descend from the loft -where 
he slept with Luke the ‘help,’ after the family 
were sound asleep, and opening the door, steal 
noiselessly from the house ; and after much con- 
sideration, Barney at last made up his mind to 
follow him and learn his destination, ■ nothing 
douhling hut it was the village public-house or 
sliaheen, or the forge, which was often a- haunt for 
the idlers to play cards and get tipsy in. But 
Larry took the very opposite direction from what 
the softie imagined. Crossing two or three fields, 
he skirted a plantation of ash, on the other side of 
■vdiich was a rath or forth, said to be haunted, and 
the resort of ‘the good people.’ The x>hice was 
very generally avoided after nightfall ; and Barney’s 
courage was beginning to fail him, Avhcn- Larry 
was joined by three or four other young men, 
which revived his spirits, and nerved him to 
follow silently and cautiously as a cat. 

On rounding the hill he saw there were between 
thirty and forty persons, assembled in a field, and 
after a few minutes one of them advanced to meet 
Larry. The softie, on seeing the man apiu'oach, 
concealed himself behind the ferns and brambles, 
all his curiosity aroused, and strained his ears to 
catch the conversation ; but the men s]poke so indis- 
tinctly that he could not distinguish a word till 
after a little while they drcnv nearer to liis 'cover. 

‘ Look here, Larry,’ one said, drawing something 
which gleamed in the moonlight from a cave or 
hollow in the hill-side, within arm’s length of 
Barney’s crouching form. ‘ Look, me hoy, there ’s 
two.soore pike-heads lying snug enough in there.’ 

‘ Good captain,’ Larry rejfiied, with his merry 
laugh, ‘an’ there’s two-score “boys” ready to 
handle them.’ 

‘ Yes ; but we want more,’ the captain said, as he 
reifiaced the weapon in the cave, and carefully 
drew the thick grass, ferns, and blackberry hushes 
over it. ‘ Did you speak e’er a word to Martin ? ’ 

Larry laughed again. ‘ Sorra a word, captain , 
an’ if “ Molly ” herself was to go an’ ax him, he 
wouldn’t join us,’ he said ; ‘an’ hedad, maybe he 
might inform!’ he added merrily~and the men 
moved away. , 

‘Ha, ha!’ Barney said to himself as he crept 
from his hiding-place, and made his Avay back to 
the farm-hcmse ; ‘ that ’s where Larry goes. An’ 
who’s Molly, who’s Molly 1 I ’ll ask Miss Dora 
to-morrow who ’s Molly ; ’ and with this reflection 
he crept into his bed and fell asleep. 

OHxVPTEE n. • 

‘Father, I think I’d like to join the Volunteers,’ 
said Martin Kearney one day, about a month after 
the above event ; ‘ the couutiy is in a bad way, an’ 
it ’s time for them that love peace and quietness 
to spake up.’ 

‘ True for you, Martin ; an’ if I was younger I ’d 
do the same thing,’ Owen Kearney said, looking 
up from the newspapei’, in which lie -was reading 
an account of the arrest of several of tlie rebels 
known in 184- as the Moll^ Mar/uires, from their 
having first met in the house of a woman of that 
name. ‘ It ’s had for the .poor boys that went with 
the “ Mollies.’” 


‘ Will yon join wdth me, Larry ?’ Martin asked. 
But he shook his head, as he replied somewhat 
hastily : ‘ Not I, faith ; the “boys” never did any- 
thing to me.’ 

‘An’ I’m not going to do anything to them,’ 
answered Martin quietly. ‘Only, I think it’s right 
for ns to shew that we’re honest Roscommon, 
boys, an’ have nothing to do with villains who go 
round the country at night frightening w'-omen an’ 
children, an’ murdering poor innocent cattle, not 
to mention shooting their next-door neighbour 
from behind a hedge, without any reason. I know 
I ’d liever he a sheep-stealer than a Molly Maguire ; 
an’ to shew I have no dealings with them, I ’ll go 
to-morrow to Boyle ah’ list in the Volunteers.’ 

Larry used every argument to jirevent his 
brother going to Boyle as he said, but without any 
avail ; and early the next morning Martin started to 
do what numbers of the better class of farmers’ sons 
in the vicinity of the smalltowns had already done. 

About twelve o’clock on the night that Martin 
left his home, Owen Kearney and his wife were 
startled out of their sleep by the softie rushing 
into their room screaming ■ wildly that he had a 
dream. 

‘ An’ what was it, Barney ? ’ asked Mrs Kearney 
kindly. ‘ Doix’t be frightened now ; but tell mo.’ 

‘Arrah, ma’am,’ he sobbed, ‘I dreamed I saw 
Martin ; an’ two men with their faces blackened 
rode up to him on the plains of Boyle an’ shot 
him. Oh, wirra, xoirra, one of them was Larry ! ’ 
Poor Mrs Kearney fell to wringing her hands, 
and sohhiug wildly at the extraordinary dream 
of the poor fool ; while her husband rushed to 
his son’s room in the hope of finding Larry; but 
Iiis bed was empty, as was that of Luke the servant. 
Full of terrible forebodings, the farmer began to 
question Barney more particularly as to his dream ; 
but he coxrld only repeat again and again that two 
men fired at Martin on the plains of Boyle ; one 
of them was Larry, the other was Luke : this he 
maintained with a persistency which it -was almost 
iurpossible to doubt. No one thought of returning 
to bed ; and whiJc they were consulting as to what 
was best to be done, the softie again uttered a wild 
.shriek, and rolled over on the floor, as a bullet 
entered the kitchen window and lodged in the 
opposite wall, followed by another, which whizzed 
past Owen Kearney’s head. 

‘ The Lord have mercy upon ns ! ’ he exclaimed, 
crossing himself devoutly. ‘Where will it end?’ 
And he held his wife, who was almost insensible 
from the fright, close in his arms. At that instant 
a bright light illuminated the whole kitchen; and 
in a moment the truth flashed across his brain — 
his steading was in flames. Not daring to open 
his door to look out, he tried to think what was 
best to be done ; for perha,])s the house over his 
head was blazing too, or would he in a few minutes. 
Casting a hasty glance round, he lifted his wife in 
his arms; meaning to carry her to the front of the 
house and. out of .sight of the flames ; when a 
violent knocking at . the door startled him, and he 
recognised his niece’s voice demanding admittance, 
Plastily unbarring it, he saw her accompanied by 
a party of soldiers, who, when they found no lives 
had been taken, set to wmrk bravely to protect the 
property which was yet untouched by the' fire. 
But there was little, left for them to do. The 
cattle had been hamstrung, the horses stolen, aud 
a lighted brand placed in every stack of oats and 
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the thatch of erery outhouse. .The work of de- 
vastatioii had been done only too well. 

‘ They he taken, undo — them that set the hag- 
gard a-fu’G,’ said Dora as soon as she was able to 
speak- ‘ I brought the soldiers to the house ; and,’ 
she added, ‘ one of the villains said he had finished 
oif Owen Kearney. Thank God, it is not true! ’ 
and she throw herself into his arms. 

‘Yes; I heard him,’ said one of the soldiers"; 
and we’ve sent him to safer lodgings than we took 
him from. It seems, hir Kearney, that your 
niece was returning home from a visit to a neigh- 
bour’s, when she heard two men whispering in 
the lane at the end of the meadow. As they 
were in front, and she didn’t like their looks, she 
kept behind, and heard them say that there were 
two gone to Boyle to look oirt for the Volunteer, 
and that they were going to do for old Kearney 
and his wife, “ string” the cattle and fire the hag- 
gard, Like a sensible girl, she turned round qtrietly 
and ran as quick as she could towards Castlerea. 
By good luck she met us half-way ; and though 
we were going on another errand, we turned hack 
at once with her, and netted the rascals avIio did 
this pretty piece of business.— I sent six men on 
towards Boy^le, to see if they could learn anything 
of the villains that followed your son,’ added the 
sergeant. 

‘Where’s Larry, uncle?’ asked Dora, after she 
had tried ineffectually to console her aunt. ‘ Why 
isn’t he here ? ’ , 

‘You’re all I have now, alanna* Kearney said, 
pressing her to his breast. * Martin is gone, and 
Larry is ^ne. Well, well, Qod is good.’ 

‘ Miss Dora, Miss Dora I ’ cried Barney Athleague 
faintly, ‘ come here a minute.’ 

In the general confusion, every one had forgotten 
the poor softie, who lay on the floor quite in- 
sensible. 

‘ What is it, Barney ? Are ye hurt ? ’ inquired 
Dora, bending over him. 

‘ Not much ; only my back is bad, and I can’t 
lift my legs. Tell your uncle Owen Kearney that 
Martin isn’t dead. He ’s lyin’ on the .settle in a 
shebeen with his hand on his side, calling “ Dora, 
Dora ! ” I see him— sure I see him ; and Larry 
an’ Luke is took ; the sogers is bringing them to 
Roscommon. Oh, wirra, wirra ! ’ 

‘ Shuro the poor creatmu is frightened to death’s 
door,’ said Owen Kearney, trying to induce Barney 
to get up and drink a little water ; hut the mug 
fell out of the farmer’s lumds in dismay and horror, 
for he found the poor softie was bathed in blood. 
‘He’s shot, he’s Aoti’ he exclaimed; and one of 
the soldiers drew near and examined the wound. 

‘ There ’s a bullet in his back,’ the man said ; 
‘and he’ll never eat another bit of this world’s 
bread. And may God forget the man that forgot 
he was an omadthaun.’ 

Poor Barney never spoke again. Nothing could 
have saved his life. But his dream was literally 
true.^ At the very moment he awoke screaming, 
Martin Kearney was fired at by his brother Larry 
and his father’s servant; at the hour he mentioned 
were the murderers taken ; and Martin himself was 
taken into a shebeen, as he said, and laid upon a 
pcubi iu the kitchen,: where he called untiringly 
I lor hk cousin Dora. ^ . 

the softie’s dream; and such sad 
Eton ('s ,13 |hat above related are a part and parcel 
1 of every Ji:i^;>ebellion. Martin Kearney did not 


die ; and Larry pleaded guilty, declaring that he 
w<as forced to" attempt his brother’s life botli by 
solemn oath of obedience and by lot ; at the same 
time confessing all ho knew of the strength and 
doings of the Mollie.s, assuring hi.s judges that he 
joined them in ignorance, iiud now thonglit of 
them only with horror and regret. 'I’b.eref'ore, in 
coivsideratiou of his youth, repentance, and valu- 
able information he gave with regard to the rebels, 
his life was spared, and ho was instead sciUimccHl 
to twenty-one years’ penal servitude ; wliilo his 
companion, Lulie Murphy, ivas hanged. It would 
have been almost a kindness to Larry to have been 
permitted to share tiie same fate. Before tw’o 
years he died of a broken heart. 

Owen Kearney’s house tvas not burned ; but 
after his son’s transportation, nothing could induce 
him to live in it. He therefore sold his furniture 
and such of his stock as the cruelty and violence 
of the Mollies spared, and went to end his days 
amongst his wife’s relations in the County Gal- 
way. " Dora and Martin were married, and after 
some time emigrated, and spent the remainder 
of their days in comfort and happiness, clouded 
only by the memory of how much pleasanter it 
would have been if they could have settled down 
in the old farm-house dear to them both, to be 
a comfort to their father and mother in their 
old age, and at last to sleep beside them in Glen- 
madda churchyard. 

The stock of one of the wealthiest gentlemen 
in the County Roscommon now graze where Owen 
Kearney’s house once stood. Not a trace of his 
family remains in the Green Isle. Their tragical 
history is almost forgotten; but amongst the 
gossips and old women the softie’s dream is still 
remembered. 


GLIMPSE OF THE INDIAN FAMINE. 

On this dismal subject so much has hdely appeared 
in the newspapers that we almost shrink from 
troubling our reiiders with it. Everybody knows 
the cause of the famine— a long and unhappy 
drought in Southern India which parched up the 
land ; nothing would grow ; the people, millions in 
number, had saved nothing; their means of liveli- 
hood were gone ; and ivith a weakness which we 
can scarcely understand, they sat down to die — of 
starvation. In times when India was subject to 
Mongol rulers, the population, on the occurrence of 
such a catastrophe, would simply have been left to 
die outright. Famine, like war, was deemed a 
legitimate means for reducing a redundancy in 
the number of inhabitants, and was accepted as a 
thing quite natural and retisonable. Matters are 
now considerably changed. India is part of the 
great British empire, and Biitish rule is no doubt a 
fine thing to be boasted of. It gives the English 
an immense lift in the way of national }n’ostige. 
Along with prestige, however, come respoiud- 
bilities that are occasionally found to be ralJior 
serious. The birlk of the people of India are 
living from hand to mouth. If their crops fidl, 
it is all over with them. Then is hoard the dis- 
tant wail of famine from fellow-sulyocts, which 
it is impossible to neglect. Noble subscriptions 
follow, although subscriptions of one sort or 
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‘ August 7.— -This morning I was up at five, aPd 
after my breakfast of porridge and goat’s milk, was 
driving out to Jeramnclii Famine Belief Camp, 
eleven and a half miles distant The camp is 
much tlie same as the Palaveram one I already 
described to you ; but it is superior, and more 
luxurious in some ways. It is not built in the 
form of a square, and is all the better of that, I 
think. It is fenced in all round with a trim pali- 
sading, as was the other camp, sufficient to pre- 
vent the people straying at night The chuppers 
are arranged on the pavilion system, right down 
the centre of the camp. During the day they are 
entirely open at both sides, therein differing from 
the Palaveram ones, where one side is always 
closed. However, at night either side can be 
closed, as the sides con.sist of pieces of matting on 
a wooden framework, which is hinged to the side 
of tlie roof ; and during the day the sides are all 
put up, supported on two bamboos each. 

‘The children at this cmnp are all collected 
together and fed frat, the grown-up people after- 
wards. This morning I saw five thousand cldl- 
dren, in age from twelve to infants, mustered for 
brealifast. An old gentleman with great swagger 
played a tom-tom with a couijlo of sticks ; it was 
in the shape of a kettle-drum, and they all mus- 
tered, standing up in a row. M and I walked 

down two streets of these children. They were 
almost all bright and happy-lqoking; and on. being 
asked if they had enough to eat, they all replied 
in the affirmative, save one boy about twelve, who 
shook his head aud smote Ms belly. Poor creature ; 
his looks confirmed his words; there he was on two 
legs like walking-stick.s, more bone,s without an 
atom of muscle, on which he could hardly stand. 
On being asked when he came in, he .said last 
night. Where were his father and mother ? Oh, 
father, mother, brother, sister, aud he all left vil- 
lage together ; walked many, many miles ; no food. 
First sister, tlien mother, died on the road ; then 
brother ; yo.sterday father ; he alone being able to 
reach the Belief Camp, 

‘ This tale is only a repetition of dozens of the 
same. He was ordorod milk and port wine as 
extras ; anil I hope the poor orphan being will 
recover. We went over the rest of the camp ; saw 
the men and women all sitting patiently in rows 
in their dreamy eastern way, silently awaiting 
the summons of the tom-tom after the children’s 
breakfast was over, to call them to theirs. On 
coming to-the Mohammedan women, about thirty in 
number, they all promptly stood up. One could not 
but be struck with their appearance, so fair-skinned, 
clean-looking, and handsome, compared to the 
Pariahs and others. They all spoke Hindustani of 
i coxirsc, and were most polite and respectful. Despite 
the poorness of their attire and the absence of their 
jewellery, they had a refined air about them, and 
a superior ■ look totally foreign to the ordinary 
Hindu. One young girl I was particularly struck 
with ; she could only Imve been about fifteen, with 
most lovely eyes and perfect teeth, and such a 
figure. Ahl I thought, if this young woman was 
■ dressed in European clothes and was a lady, she 
Xould make a figure in London. Dressed in a 
scarlet '.and golden saree, with bangles and other 
qewsBery, she would to my mind We been the 
xetdi^oa of My idea of an Indian princess. 

‘Tb® Soq>ital.,pTesented the same sad scene of 
j oases’ or maciatioa as at palaveram; there were 


more than one Imndrod cases of dysentery and 
diarrhma, I also saw another case of a milkle.ss 
mother trying to suckle her newly Imru hamlful 
of hones in the lying-iu ward. It i.s ;i mercy witli 
such a largo community that no cliolmn prevail .s, 
'They have about twenty cases of small-pox. 
Leaving camp, we saw two stretchers coming in 
with coolies. Every morning the highways and 
byways are searched for three miles round ; and 
tfiose poor creatures who have dieil or arc found 
dying, unable to come to cam]!, are hrciUghl; in. 
If dead, they are at once buried a).>out a milo 
away from camp ; if alive, they are sent to IJo.spitiil, 
The famine continues very bail ; and there was 
a great meeting in Madras at the Bamiueting-hall, 
when it was acknowledged government could not 
now cope with it without extraneous aid. Accord- 
ingly a telegram was despatched to England, 
calling on the Lord Mayors of Londoji, Dublin, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and the Lord ri'ovo.st.4 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, to open subscription 
lists. I am sure it is "a worthy cause. , , In 
Mysore alone there have been more deaths the 
last three- months than during the last five yisar-s. 
The Viceroy is said to be coming down immedi- 
ately from Simla to personally inspect the stale 
of matters.’ 

In a .snbsa<pmnt letter, October S5th, the writer 
adds — ‘The accounts are still dreadful. Many 
poor creatures die after reaching the camps, from 
inability to swallow or receive the nourishment 
offered to them in the hospitals. The day the 
Viceroy visited Bangaloiv, no fewer than ninety 
dead bodies were found in the streets aud the 
bazaar. The ]ieople at home have certainly done 
much to help their poor brethren in India ; hut I 
believe they would do still more were they to ho 
thoroughly aware of the terrible scenes whiCdh 
have come under my notice.’ 

In conclu.siou, it is not out of place to say that tho 
frequently occurring famines in that country call 
for mea-suros of proi-ention as well tia temporary aid. 
lu making roads and railways, the English have 
done vast service to India ; hut something equally 
impo.siug in the way of irrigation from artificial 
tanks and from rivers has .seemingly become an 
absolute though costly necessity, for only by such 
means can a repetition, of tliese dire fiimiuos be 
averted. In this direction evidently lies the duty 
of legislators, and we hope they will, with con- 
siderate foresight, be not .slack in its performance. 
There might also, possibly, be something done by 
enabling masses of the redundant population to 
emigrate, under safe conduct, as coolies to coun- 
tries where their labour is required. W. c. 

A BUBIED CITY. 

The histo:'^ of the destruction of Ilercuhiiioum 
and Pompeii under the a.shea of Vesuvins is well 
known ; hut long before that period, and coiitom- 
porary with the age of Stone, a city in tlm Grecian 
Archipelago was buried in the same maiuier, with 
its inhabitants, their tools, and tludr doiue.stio 
utensils. Here they have lain for tlionsaml.s of 
years, until M. Christomano.s, Professor of Glumustry 
at the University of Athens, called the attention of 
the public to them. 

There is a small group of islands to the north of 
Gandia where those di.scoveri.es .hav<', bee.u made, 
chiefly in Santorini and Theraifia, wldidi with one 



or two others form a circle round a hay. The two these were formed by pieces of w'ood, which have 
already mentioned are^ in the shape of a horse- decayed, the situation of the openings is cliiefly 
slioe, with the concavity turned inwards, rising ascertained by the mass of stones that have fallen 
Iroin the hay in almost inaccessible cliffs. Hori- in. In every case the roof lies in the interior of 
zoutal strata of deep black lava, layers of reddish the rooms, and has been formed of wood laid upon 
scoria, and cinders of violet gray, are unequally the walls in such a manner as to be sloping; 
distributed over these steep rocks, the whole being whilst in the largest apartment a cylindrical block 
covered by pumice-stone of a brilliant whiteness, of stone buried in the floor, has evidently sup- 
A few banks of marble and schist crop out to shew ported a beam of wood, from which radiated the 
the original formation oVer which the volcanic other pieces of the root ^ 

ashes have poured ; and long vertical streams of The tilings which have been discovered in this 
what has been molten matter can be traced down building are numerous and varied. There are 
the cliffs. On the opposite side, facing the open vases of pottery and lava, seeds, straw, the bones 
sea, the islands are altogether difibrent, sloping of animals, tools of flint and lava, and a human 
gently down, and covered with pumice-stone, the skeleton. It maybe remarked that not one article 
light fragments of ivhich are soon displaced by the of iron or bronze has been found, not even the 
wind, and sometimes carried to great distances by trace of a nail in the pieces of wood which have 
the equinoctial storms. A few villages are scat- formed the roof; the absence of metals is com- 
tered- about, and the vine clothes the ground plete. The pottery is all well proportioned, the 
with, its beautiful greenery, commonest kind consisting of yellow jars, very 

Prom time immemorial the pumice of Santorini thick, and capable of holding many gallons. They 
and Therasia has been dug out for building houses; are filled with barley, the seeds of coriander and 
and when mixed with lime, it affords an excellent aniseed, gray peas, and other articles which cannot 
cement, acquiring such hardness that it resists be made out. The form, material, and size re- 
shocks of earthquakes and the action of air and semhle the jars used in Greece for keeping cereals 
water. It has been used for building piers .and in very early though historic times. In many of 
moles along the Mediterranean ; and recently the the rooms, heaps of barley lie against the walls, 
works at the Isthmus of Suez and the ports of There are smaller jars of finer ware and a 
Egypt have given a great impetus to the trade, and brighter colour, ornamented with circular bands 
thus opened out the underlying soil and remains and vertical stripes. The colouring-matter, of a 
of human habitations. There are immense quarries deep red, has been put on in a moist state wdth- 
whero the stone has been worked; the material out variety of design, being always in circles and 
being transported to the edge of the cliff, and straight lines. 

t^own down a glissade about a hundred and fifty Besides, a double necklace and ear-rings of a 
feet high, to the side of the ships awaiting it. woman, many articles made of obsidian, a volcanic 
Oontenting themselves with cutting up the highest product sometimes called volcanic glass, have been 
layms only, the workmen avoided' the lower part, found in Therasia. These are cut, hut not polished ; 
■which seemed to be mixed with stony masses, some of a triangular form have probably been the 
These hindered their work, and were not valu- points of arrows ; others are like small knives or 
able ; Iput upon examination they prove to be scrapers for preparing skins. The use of obsidian 
walls of ancient houses. This had no interest for appears to have been common during the Stone 
the owners of the land, ■who had long been aware age among those nations who lived in volcanic 
of -the fact; but au accidental visit from M. regions, and even in later periods. It is said 
Ohristomanos awakened the interest of scientific that it is still used by the women of Peru for 
folks at Athens, scissors. It was more generally in vogue before 

At first the idea arose that this was an ancient the discovery of metals than since, particularly in 
burial-ground, and that the tombs had been Greece, where arras and tools of stone disappeared 
hollowed out of the pumice-stone after the vol- after copper was found. In the strata where 
canic eruption; but it is now fully ascertained they are at Therasia, there is nothing of iron or 
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these IslaBcls and their inhabitants. At the be- 
ginning of the tertiary period, Greece, united to 
Africa,' seems to have formed part of a large 
marshy continent, where now flows the _ Medi- 
terranean, It \vus inhabited by tho.se gigantic 
maniiuffers whose bones have been largely found 
in Africa, Towards the clo.se of this epoch a 
lowering of the land separated Europe from Africa, 
and gave to the Mediterranean its present^ con- 
figuration. An oscillation of the crust of the 
earth after\vard.s produced openings, through which 
igneous matter has flowed. Torrents of lava gave 
birth to the volcanic rocks which are to he found 
in Greece and the neighbouring islands, and a 
volcano had evidently opened in the present bay , 
of Santorini. The hill Saint Elias, the top of, 
which foim.s the culminating point of the island, 
was then an island composed of schist and parhle. 
The igneous matter, cooled by contact with the 
water and the atmosphere, attached it.sclf to this 
hill, and the whole united together, formed the 
space now occupied by Santorini, Thonisia, and 
Asprouisi. Repeated layers of lava, scoria, and 
ashes collected during many ages when the crater 
which occupied the central part was gradually 
becoming uudorniincd. 

Yolcahoes are the weak parts of the earth’s 
crust ; there is not one in full activity whic.h does 
not present alternative sevio.s of increase or lessen- 
ing. The cone rises gradually until by degrees it 
is obstructed with lava, tlieu a sudden fall destroy.^ 
it and hollows a new crater, sometimes larger and 
deeper than the linst. Many sucli occurrences have 
been cle.scriberl, but none can equal in importance 
the gigantic fall which formed the Bay of San- 
torini. All the central part must have given way, 
and boon .suddenly ingulfed, leaving but a narrow 
border of land, through the northern part of which 
the sen has dashed to fill up the hollow. Instead 
of a mountain three thousand feet high, there is a 
bay of immense depth, surrounded by precipitous 
rocks, close to which ships can anchor. 

This violent catastrophe must have taken place 
when man was on the island ; and the event must 
have been sudden, since the remains prove that 
there was no time to move away or to displace any- 
thing in the houses. The eraption of pumice-stone 
has preceded the sinking of the cone, for the tufa 
which covers the downs is cut through by subja- 
cent streams of lava ; nor does it seem to have 
been preceded by any violent earthquakes, as in 
that case the houses found in Thera-sia would liave 
been demolished and the walls no longer standing. 
This is remarkable, as the construction of the build- 
ings proves that the island was subject to them ; 
the pieces of wood inserted in the walls seeming 
to be for no other object than to prevent the dis- 
astrous effects of such a shaking. This custom 
is still in use among all the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, 

From the abundance of wood used in the house.s, 
the island must in those days have been well 
• supplied with timber. The olive-tree grew freely, 
,,attd barley was the commonest of tbc cereals. 

Ihobably too the climate was different. The 
. - vine does not seem to have been there ; still less 
twas it the only plant cultivated, as now, at San- 

S tOTini. The population were husbandmen j under- 
standing how to grind barley in mills and make 
It mto btead; how to press oil from olives, to 
bring up-cattlci .and to-weave stuffs. Yet the great 


abundance of utensils of lava, ob.sidian, and Hint, 
without any metals, siiew.s that tludr.s ivas the age 
of stone, wlum the use of metals was unknown. 
The blocks of stones at the angles of tlie house at 
Tliernsia and tlie column standing near, indicate 
con.siderablc .skill in the woikmeij, wlicn the kind 
of tools they used is taken into eonsideriition ; 

I whilst the vases of pottery-ivaro .are remarkable 
for their elegance of form. 

It only remains to consider how many years 
ago it is since this great {iruptimi took place. The 
data are vague, but geologists have tried to make 
some approximation. It is well known that ;ift(;r 
any violent catastrophe the .subLerr/meaii forces 
scorn to be exhausted ; the periods of repose in a 
volcano arc proportional to the previous energy. 
About one hundred and ninety-six years before 
Christ there is the record of an eruption, which 
raised in the centre of the hay a small islet called 
ralma Kamcni. Afttu- the Christian era, frequent 
.slight emissions only served to increase the size of 
the island, jind during the middle ages tUei'e was 
a period of calm. In tlie fitteeutl'i century the 
(ixeitenient again bunst forth, rai.sing reisfs both 
inside and outside the bay. Tlie st'cond duration 
of rest^was about ten centuries ; so that to the first, 
according to its intensity, there may be calculated 
at least twice that lime ; thus the formation of the 
bay was perhaps two thousand years b.c. 

Historieal records furnish more positive teach- 
ing, as the bay cert{uul3r existed fifteen hundred 
years n.c. It w'as at this epoch that the islands 
of the Greek Archipelago were invaded by tho 
rinenicians. This nation occupied Therasia and 
Santorini, as the many ruins still to be found 
testify, and they are built on the top of tho pumice- 
stone. But tlie great eruptioir must have been 
long before that, since thick beds of pebhle.s and 
shells, from fifteen to twenty yards deep, lie on 
the tufa; and geologists know well, from the 
habitual slowness of this raising of the soil, that 
it correspond.s to many centurio.s. There w;is also 
a population on the islands dilfering from tho,se 
who were buried in tho ashes, and from the Pha'- 
niciaus. The latter knew the use of bronze, and 
introduced it on all the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. Most likely w'e may placejdie great 
event during the early days of Egyptian civilisation, 
which some historians compute 'to be four or five 
thousand years ago. Tlie primitive population 
present no trace of tho infiucnce whicli that nation 
exerted, and with which commerce would have 
placed them in frequent relations. 
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had blessed their union. John, a lad of fourteen, 
assisted his father in the tending of their flocks 
and in the working of the farm ; while their 
daughter Barbara, two years younger, helped her 
mother in the house ; and although she was not 
strong enough yet to do the heavy work, by the 
sweetness of her temper and the blitheness of her 
nature her presence enlivened all about her and 
made the heavy task seem light. 

Years rolled on; and though they often heard 
of the persecution and dreadful punishment their 
fellow-countrymen, nay even their fellow-parish- 
ioners were suffering, still in their remote and 
unsuspected retreat they were allowed to live on 
in peace. Teh years had passed, and with them 
many changes had come over Hillfoot and its 
inmates. Death had not left it inviolate, for the 
wife and mother, not strong at best, had been ill 
able to stand tbe privations and hardships which 
the family had endured since settling there. It 
was with sad hearts that her husband and family 
saw her pining away ; and although they put forth 
every effort and tried every expedient that love 
could devise to prolong her life, she sank lower 
and lower; and when autumn was merging into 
winter, and the heather-hells were beginning to 
wither, she passed away. Barbara, on whose 
shoulders the household duties had long before 
this fallen, was now no longer a girl, but a comely 
lass of twenty-two. Her tall graceful figure, kindly 
manner, and sweet disposition made her beloved 
by all who knew her, and brought her many 
admirers. She had become betrothed to a young 
man, a shepherd on a neighbouring farm, and 
but for the ailing health and subseq[uent death of 
her mother, was to have been married the following 
summer. 

John, on whom, from the decrepitude of his 
father, the management of the farm had now 
devolved, had applied Mmsolf with so much 
earnestness to his task, and things had so prospered 
in his hands, that the family were in a much better 
condition than they had ever been since’ their 
coming there. 

Of all the neighbours they had come in 


A TALE OP THE COVENANTEKS. 

SoMETHiiTG like two centuries ago, while the per- 
secution against the Covenanters was raging in 
Scotland, many were forced, for conscience’ sake, 
to give up all and retire to out-of-the-way places, 
to be out of the reach of their enemies. Among 
others, a well-to-do farmer of the name of Mac- 
William, reduced to penury by the fines imposed 
upon him and the confiscation of his lands, with- 
drew from the home of his youth ; and having' 
rented a moorland farm in a remoto p.arish of a 
neighbouring county, he settled down there with 
Ms wife and family. Hillfoot— for such W£is the 
name of the farm — ^lay in a hollow between two 
hills of moderate elevation, which rose with a 
gentle slope on each side. A burn ran through 
the farm, and about two miles farther on, joined 
a river of some importance. Almost at the con- 
fluence of the two the glen took a sharp, turn to 
the left, and thus rendered Hillfoot invisible from 
the main road, which followed the course of the 
larger stream. 

Though the farm was of considerable extent, 
little more than a living for the family could be 
made about it, for heather ■was more abundant 
on the hills than grass ; and good arable land 
was out of tlie question, for the district was so 
late that cereals could barely ripen, and even the 
meadows along the holms by tbe burn-side yielded 
but scanty crops. It was in this place, however, 
that James MacWilliani had elected to spend 
his latter days. All around the house the out- 
look was no doubt bleak and bare and far from 
encour.aging ; but all that he loved most dearly 
were with him, and if he had not the comfort and 
luxury of foimer days, he had what he prized 
more than all earthly, things — freedom to worship 
God in the way it seemed best to himself At 
the time of his removal to Hillfoot he was about 
forty years of age, and his wife two or tlu'ee years 
his junior. They had been married some fifteen 
years, and two children — a son and daughter — 
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contact ■with, James Morton of Bttrnfoothill was 
the one ■with whom they had the most dealings. 
Morton’s wife had been dead for many years ; hut 
liis only (laugher Janet, a young woman about 
Barbara’s age, kept house for her father. At 
Loltoni, Morton was an honoumble enough nian, 
but he was grasping and worldly, and cared little 
for those things which his neighbour Mac William 
regarded as most sacred. Between the old folks 
accordingly there had been little coming and 
going; but Barbara and Janet wore fast friends, for 
the two girls had forgathered among the hruea 
shortly after the former had come to 'flillfoot, and 
an intimacy was then formed which gi-ew closer 
as they grew older, and which now rendered the 
two almost inseparable, 

John MaoWilliam had also found something of 
,a kindred spirit in J anet, and from taking a deep 
interest in her welfare, he gradually awoke to 
the consciousness of regarding her with a true 
and honest affection. Ho had long worshipped at 
a distance ; hut now that his mother was dead, 
and his sister betrothed to a neighbouring swain, 
he determined to approach, the object' of his 
love and tell her the state of his feelings. An 
opportunity was not long in presenting’ itself. 
Janet came on a visit to Hillfoot one lovely 
June afternoon, and in the evening, as she 
was preparing to go home, John volunteered to 
accompany her. They .sallied out and wended 
their way do^v^l the burn-side. The sun was 


might raise the ■necessary funds and remove the 
only obstacle between bimsell' and bis happiuciss, 
! and carry Janet honje in triumpb- -bis nnvard and 
joy. The day dawned ; and. a,s be ])T(>])ared to 
go forth t(.) Ins first duty in tlu) morning, that of 
looking after the sheep, .iu; b'Jl. as if tlmre was no 
life iu him — as if there was notliing to live, for now'. 
But the old adage says tiady the dark(>st hour i > 


just before the ilawn. Heiziug his sUiff, he nlalb'd 
forth and began to ascend the bill. 1 h; had hardiy 
reached the top when ho saw right iu front of him 
a man looking carefully amongst the heather as if 
for something he h.ad lost. He. a])}n:ared. to be a 
str, anger to tlie place ; and hi.s dress slunved. him 
to be no shepherd; and .1 ohn, surprised that such a 
]3erson should bo thereat so early an hour, went 
forward and accosted him. Tlie stranger stai'tod 
when he heard a voice, for he had not noticed 
any one approaching, but answered cheerily tlie 
'Good-morrow' addressed to him, .A,t first ho 
regarded his interrogator with some .sri.siiicion ; 
hut the frank open countenance of the latfor soon 
dispelled all doubt ; .and when.Tohn asked wlu'tlmr* 
he had lost anything, the strmigcr proceeded to 
toll him the following story. 

He began; ‘I am a captain in the tSe.uB.ish 
arnry; and the other day ■while sitting in niy-Uouso 
in Edinburgh I to come to tho' 

Tolboolh jail, as an oJd friend del t’od very particu- 
larly to ace me, Woi'ldoriug whe this friend in the 
Tolbootli could be, l\set out;, and having arrived 
there you can judge ofUuy surf tiso when’ I recog- 
nised in the prisoner l^eibre .tfm an o,ld comrado 
and fellow- officer, Bertram by ■name. Wo had 
served together under Losllr*,! aud had been .fast 
friends. After some year.s, Gaptain Bertram loft 
his regiment and wauit up to Hondon. Wliat lio 
■went ibr I (’ould never learn, but I lost night of 
him from that time, imtil. he sent for me to come 
to the Tolbooth, .His history ho told me had 
been an eventful ouc ; and he had passed through 
imich since I had seen him last. Among.st other 
things, he had allied hiinseU' with tho ringleaders 
in tlie llyehonse Plot ; and when that conspiracy 
had become known to the guvemment, my friend 
the captain tied wdth all haste from .Ijoinlon aud 
made the best of his way to Hcotlaud, Though 
he had made many narrow escapes, he got across 
the Border safe enough, and was congratulating 
hiiviself on having at last reached a haven of safoty, 
when he learned to his surprise that the limbs of the 
law were still on his track, and that even there he 
was not safe. He hurried north us fast as possible, 
thinking to find refuge in the Highland glens ; but 
his pursuers had been gaining on him, aud as lie 
was traversing this part of the country — I bdcc 
it to be on the top of this very hill — ho saw his 
pursuers, a party of red-coats, corno over the top 
of yonder hill on the other .side of the valley. 
He had carried with him from l^nglaud a siiiidl 
box of extremely valuable jewellery, by ficlling 
■wdxich he would have as much as keep him in hia 
old age and fumed retirement. But ivben he 
saw the soldiers so close on him, he hid the box 
in a tuft of heather, so that if he were taken it 
might not fall into the hands of hia enemies ; and 
if ho did escape he might have an opportunity 
of coming back and recovering it. He was, how- 
ever, captured before ho reaclu'd Glasgow, wJiich I 
believe is not more than twelve miles from hero ; 
thence he was taken to Edinburgh aud eon fined 


sinking behind the hills ; the sky was bright and 
clear and peaceful overhead, and as tho shadows 
lengthened, a dead calm seemed to descend on all 
things around. BFothing wa.s to be heard save the 
purling of the brook at their feet, or 'the bleat of 
the ]amb.s far up the hillside. Tlio (juiet beauty 
touched the hearts of both as they tripped along, 
and caused them to linger by the w.ay, th.at they 
might the longer gaze on tho trancpiil scone. 
Seating themselves on a grassy kiiowo, with the 
maiden’s hand clasped in his, he told in simple yet 


passionate language how he had long regarded her 
■with the deepest affection and that she alone could 
make him happy. Need more ho said? Tliey 
rose to go, for the 'shadows were deepening; and 
as tliey sauntered down the glen hand in hand, 
it -vims agreed that he should ask her father’s con- 
sent that very night, 

"When, they entered Burnfoothill, Morton was 
much surprised to see John at such an unusual 
hour ; and when he learned his errand, was not 
overpleased, for he had calculated that his daughter, 
of whom he was justly; proud, would make a better 
match, since he was rich, and she being hia only 
child, was the heiress-apparent to all Ids pdsses- 
sions. Accordingly, he would give his consent 
only on two conditions, and these were, that 
John should buy Hillfoot and portion it to his 
daughter! When John heard these conditions, 
his heai't died within him; and he parted that 
night from Janet like a naan in a dream ; and, 
jjfispairing of ever being able to fulfil the con- 
ditions, he retraced Ms steps up the glen ■with a 
heavier heart mid less elastic step than when an 
hour or two before he had come down. When 
ha reached home, he knelt by his bedside and 

■ ed to the Bather of all mercies for help to 
^ ie.hirn to bear up ■with Hs troubie. ■ : 
TMou^Out the long night he pondered and 
[ racked hisfbrai'd/for some expedient whereby he 
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in the Toibooth, where I saw him. I interested thought no more about it. Her brother’s recital, 
myself in his case, and used all my influence to get however, had brought the circumstance to her 
liiin set free ; but the evidence of his guilt was too memory ; and laying the two things together, she 
decided to admit of a doubt, and the government inferred that it must have been Captain Bertram 
was in no forgiving mood. lie was tried, con- she had seen, and that when she saw Mm stoop, 
demned, and has been executed. The night before he had concealed the box of valuables, 
his execution he sent for me and described the place When John heard his sister’s story, he eagerlj’’ 
where be had left his box of valuables, and asked questioned her whether she could trace the man’s 
me to go and search for them and take the use of course along the hill or point out the place where 
them. From the description I got of the hill, I she had seen him stoop. Barbara was uncertain, 
think this must be the one, and my errand here hut volunteered to accompany her brother and 
this morning is to find this lost treasure.’ indicate, so far as she could remember, the spot he 

When he had finished his story, John imme- was so anxious to find. Hurriedly partaking of 
diately volunteered to help him in his search the food his sister had prepared for him, in a very 
Jbr the box ; and the stranger being nothing loath, few minutes the two issued forth to begin the 
the two started to look, and continued the search search. They agreed that it would be better to go 
until the sun had mounted high in the heavens, to the place Avhere she had been standing when she 
The stranger, unused to the rough and uneven saw the fugitive, so that she might have a better 
ground of the hill, was completely knocked up, idea of where to look. They accordingly held their 
and determined to give up the search as useless, way up the valley, and as they were going he told 
remarking that it reminded him of looking for her all that had passed the night before, and 
a needle in a haystack. After being pressed explained how it was that he was so eager to fall 
to go down and partake of some refreshments in with the concealed treasure. She, with all the 
— which, howovei*, the stranger declined — and as ready sympathy of a sister, entered into his spirit ; 
they were on the point of parting, John asked and. when they had reached the place vchere she 
him to leave his address, so that if he did find the thought she' had been standing, she proposed that 
box, ho would be able to let him Itnow. The he should go up the hill, and in that way she 
stranger did so, and promised a handsome reward might be more able to tell definitely at what dis- 
if the box was found and brought to Edinburgh, tance the man had been out. The siiggestion 
They parted, the stranger to make the best of his seemed good, and was immediately carried out ; 
way to the village, which lay some four miles olf, and at the distance of nearly half a mile from 
and thence take horse to Glasgow; John to go where she was standing, she signalled him to 
his rounds amongst the sheep, which had been stop. She immediately ascended, and as soon as 
neglected while the search was going on. she had reached him the search began in earnest. 

■^Vhilst he was thus occupied, he kept turning Sticking his staff in the ground where he had 
over in Im mind whjit had passed between the been standing, he hung his plaid upon it ; and 
stranger and himself, and it suddenly occurred to then Barbara and he going ox;t something like 
him that here was an opportunity of raising at fifty yards, and taking different directions, each 
least a little money, for should he find the box, described a semicircle with the plaid as centre, 
the stranger had promised a liandsome reward, meeting on the opposite side. They continued 
At the ' thought, a wild tumultuous joy filled his the process, narrowing the circle every round, 
breast, and he eagerly hastened to finish his round till they had come within five yards of the p'laid ; 
and get back home, so tliat when he had break- but all to no purpose. The_ task seemed hopeless; 
fiisted he might renew the search. He was, and they were on ■ the point of abandoning the 
however, so far behind his usual time of arrival search in the space they had inclosed with the 
that he found his kinsfolk in consternation at his first round, when Barbara, with a joyful cry, drew 
protracted stay. Fearing some accident had be- forth the box from a tbick bunch of heather ! 
fallen his son, the old man was on the point of The two then hurried home to make known 
going out to seek for him when he made' his their good fortune to their father, _ and also to 
appearance, John told them the cause of his delay ; consult how they shouhl let Cai^tain Hamilton, 
and also declared his intention of going out to John’s friend of the morning, know that they had 
continue the search as soon as he had satisfied his found the box. There were no telegraph wires in 
hunger. those days which could flash the news to its 

tFib story told by her brother made a great destination in a few minutes ; nor were there even 
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ants had begiin to stir, he passed through^ Glas- 
gow, then an insignificant city compared with its 
present grand exir 'and prosperity. While it was 
still early, halting by the wayside he quenched his 
thirst at a neighbouring spring, and then walked 
on, passing many villages by the way. Ey mid- 
day he reached Falkirk, and having there done 
justice to his cakes and cheese, he pushed on ; and 
as tile snn was sinking in the west he reached 
Edinburgh, and with little difficulty sought out 
the address given him by his friend tlie captain. 

He found that that gentleman lived in one of the 
most fashionahle houses in the town; and when 
he knocked at the door and asked to see Cap- 
tain, Hamilton, the page told him in a very rough 
manner that his master had no time to waste on 
such as he. John felt nettled at this impertinence, 
hut respectfully desired him to tell his master that 
the shepherd with whom he had been speaking 
the morning before, was at the door, and wished to 
see him. The page very reluctantly went ; and 
when he delivered liis message, was not a little 
surprised to see the alacrity with which his master 
obeyed the summons. The captain took John into 
his private room, and lliore eagerly asked him if he 
had found the box. For an answer, John quietly 
drew the article asked for from his bundle and 
handed it to the captain, who took it, aud having 
produced the key which Bertram had given him 
when he told him the story, ojpened the box and 
found the contents all safe. He did not tell John 
what was the value of the jewels it contained ;• hut 
after having been made acquainted with the mode 
in which the treasure had been recovered, ho pro- 
duced a bag containing one thousand guineas, and 
handed it to the faithful siiepherd, as the reward 
of his honesty and fidelity, lie at the same time 
pressed him to accept of his hospitality for that 
night; to which John readily consented, being 
thoroughly worn, out by his long and tiresome 
journey. Ordering meat to be set before his guest, 
ne waited till he liad had enough, and then con- 
ducted him to a bedroom for the night. 

It would hardly he possible to describe the 
feelings of John when he found himself alone. 
An overpowering sense of gratitude to his 
heavenly Father filled Ins breast, and falling on 
his knees, he poured forth a fervent prayer of 
thanksgiving for what he had received. In the 
munificent reward he had earned, he saw the 
highest aim. of his ambition won, and his dearest 
hopes consnmmated. Having at length retired to 
rest, Ills thoughts kept him awake for some time ; 
but tired Hat'ure soon asserted herself, and he smik 
into a deep and refreshing slumber, and slept until 
the beams of the rising sun shining into his room 
roiised him, and warned him that it was time to 
be 'taking the road. Ho rose, dressed himself, 
and was on the point of leaving, when the butler 
knocked at the door and told him breakfast was 
laid for him in the hall. Gratefully partaking of 
the offered cheer, he then set forth on his journey 
" homeward, where he arrived as the gloaming 
was deepening into night. His story was soon 
told ; and when he held forth the bag of gold aud 
dcclariAl how much it contained, and assured them 
that it was all his own, his sister fairly broke 
down .and wept for very joy. 'John then told his 
lather the wmole story of how he had trudged 
to ’the ’’Boottish metropolis, and what he had 
there foUnd-^ .ahd he in the fullness of his heart 


I embraced his cbildren, and thanked God who had 
‘ been so bountiful to them, 

TJiore is little more to tell. Tlio mriirland farm 
changed owners, and tli,o house was repaired. James 
Morton was no longer o])pofio(l to the marriage of 
his dauglitcr Janet with John bTacWilliara, for his 
son-in-law elect was no longer a poor tenant 
fanner, but an iiulependcut laird ; aud before 
another summer had come ami gone, a now mi.s- 
tress had begun to rule, at Hillfout, and Bavbarji 
luid boon wnilded to her Hliephord-swain. It is 
uunece.SRary to follow them further in dcdail ; 
suffice it to say that John and Janet lived long and 
happily together, and had the pleasure of seeing 
their sons and daughters grow up around them'; 
and when he died, he left Hillfoot to his eldest 
son, charging him neither to sell it nor to leave 
it. Well and faithfully has that injunction been 
carried out, for to this day a descendant of the 
MacWilliams is in possession of Hillfoot, 


FIBES AND TIIEIB OAUSES, 

Tirtii oft-ropeated words, ‘Cause unknown,’ ap- 
pcnide<.l to the daily reports of the coullagratious 
which occur all over tlie. country — such as thai;, 
for instiiuce, which lately occurred at Inveraray 
Castle, but which is now supposed to have beeii 
caustal by lightning — furnish matter for grave 
rellcction, A glance at the report of one of 
the largest fire brigades will shew us that 
the causes ^wdieu ascertained) are of the moat 
varied description. It appears that the caudle 
is the most destructive weapon to be found iu 
an ordinary household, for conflagrations lighted 
by its help for outnumber those '’credited to any 
other cause. Curtains come next on the hbick list. 
The next large figures are given to ‘ Spark from 
fire,’ followed by ‘Foxil flues.’ Next in order 
may be noticed ‘ Gas,’ * Children playing with 
fire,’ ‘Tobacco-smoking,’ ‘Spontaneous ignition,’ 
and lastly ‘ Incendiarism.* 

There is no doubt that many a fire owo.s its 
origin to causes quite beyond the control of the 
tenant of the house iu which it occitrs, and that 
the scamping luanncir in \vhich brriiders’ work is 
often done is the prime cause of many a fire wliich 
is put down as unaccounted for. 'The ends of 
joists are left protruding into chimneys, or a thin 
hearthstone is set upon a bed of timber. In both 
cases the wood becomes so dry and hot that it is 
ready to take fire from the first spark that settles 
near it. Overheated flues represent a source of 
danger which is also attributable to the careless 
builder; for if the flue wore so placed that its 
heat could not affect adjacent woodwork, it would 
he always as safe when hot as when cold. It is 
true that by act of parliament builders are 
obliged to preserve a certain distance between 
I flues and timber ; but surveyors cannot always 
reckon on their instructions being carried out, and 
cases are unfortunately rare nowadays wlierc 
workmen will do their duty in such matters 
without constant supervision, Latlx and plaster 
divisions between houses are also illegal ; but 
buildings, aud more especially warehouses, are 
now of such vast extent, that they really represent 
aggregations of small houses in which the act of 
parliament concerning party-wails bccomea a dead- 
letter. ■ 

Among the ascertained causes of fne arc those 
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which occur iu the various workshops where 
I hazardous^ trades are carried on. These naturally 
shew an increase since steain-po-wer has become 
I such a universal aid to nearly every kind of 
i human labour ; necessitating furnaces which re- 
main kindled for weeks or months together. 
Apart from this source of risk, there are numerous 
trades where such inflammables as turpentine, 
naphtha, spirits of wine, and combinations of them 
in the form of varnishes, are in daily use to a very 
large extent. The familiarity wdrich such constant 
use provokes breeds a contempt which often re- 
solves itself into a negligence almost criminal in 
its nature. Drying-stoves afford another dangerous 
item in the list of fires connected with the trades ; 
japanners, cabinet-makers, and hosts of others using 
such stoves as a necessity of their business. Ilot- 
watcr pipes for heating purposes also represent the 
cause of a large number of fires, the most danger- 
[ ous kind being those wliich are charged with 
water and hermetically sealed. The reason of this 
is easily explained. Water boils at a temperature 
far below that necessary to ignite woodwork ; hut 
when confined in such pipes as we have described, 
it wall rise in temperature to au extent only 
measured by the strength of the material w'hich 
holds it. A soft metal plug is sometimes inserted 
in these pipes, so that should any unusual degree I 
of heat be approached, it will melt out, and thus 
relieve the pressure ; hut such a good precaution 
is by no means universal. 

The pipes which are • used for carrying off 
heated air, and wliich are placed above gas- 
burners, are too often allowed to pass between the 
ceiling and tho floor above without any regard to 
the obvious danger incurred. The various close 
stoves which were introduced to public notice at 
the time when the price of coal was suddenly 
doubled, although no doubt economical, are not so 
safe as the old form of kitchen range, which many 
a careful housewife has likened to a cavern. The 
wdiole of the air which rises through the flue of 
a closed stove actually passes through the fire, and 
thus attains a very exalted temperature. In the 
old stoves, on tho oth(3r hand, the hot air is always 
largely diluted with that which is attracted to the 
chimney from all quarters. It is evident therefore 
that the chances of fire in the flue of the former 
are much greater than in that of the latter. 

Theatres may be said to combine within their 
walls all the risks which we have as yet alluded 
to, for they represent factories wdiere work of a 
most diversified kind is carried on, and where both 
open and closed fires are in constant use. At 
pantomime time especially, the number of persons 
employed in the various workshops of a large 
theatre is to the uninitiated quite marvellous. 
Carpenters and ‘property-men’ (those clever 
workmen wdio can make everything from a hunch 
of carrots to a parish pump) represent a constant 
source of danger from fire, iu that they deal with 
infiammahki material, and require the aid of heat 
for their size and glue. It is obviously important 
ill a little kingdom wdiere all is make-believe — 
where the most solid masonry is wood and canvas, 
where the greenest trees are dry as tinder, where 
even limpid streams are flimsy muslin, nay, where 
tlic moon itself is but a piece of oiled calico — 
that there should be no mistake about the reality 
of the precautions against accidental fire. In most 
theatres, rules are in force of the most stringent 


character, extending even to such details as 
clearing so many times a da 3 ’- the accumulated 
shavings from the carpenters’ shops. If such a 
sensible law were enforced in other places besides 
theatres, if would he a preventive measure of very 
great value. 

Shavings are perhaps the most dangerously in- 
flammable things to he found about a building, 

A block of wood is a difficult thing to set on fire ; 
but when reduced to the form of shavings, a mere 
spark will turn it into a roaring fire. The same 
thing xnay he said in a minor degree of a lump of 
iron, which when reduced to filings can he burnt 
in the flame of a common candle. It is often this 
difference of hulk which will decide whether a 
material is practically inflammable or not. Paper 
affords another example of the same principle ; tied 
tightly in bundles it may smoulder, while in loose 
sheets its inflammability is evident. 

It is stated upon good authority that iu one-third 
of the number of fires which occur the cause Is 
not ascertained. The plan long ago adopted in 
New York, and which has led to, a sensible 
diminution in the number of fires there, has not, ; 

! for some reason, found favour with the authorities 1 
i in this country. We allude to the custom ot con- 
vening a coroner’s court to inquire into the origin 1 
of every fire which takes place. There is little ] 
doubt that such inquiries would educate thought- • 
ful householders into taking precautions which 
might not otherwise strike them as being at aU. 
necessary. The importance of such precautions is, 
manifest when we learn that in London alone 
there are on the average three fires in every 
twenty-four hours. If this wholesale destruction 
were reported of an Eastern city, where the houses 
are of wood, and are sun-dried by incessant 
tropical heat, there would he some excuse for it. 

But here at home, where bricks and mortar are 
so common, it is certainly astonishing that fires 
should he so prevalent. 

It would seem that it is a much easier task to 
set an entire house on fire, than it is with delibe- 
rate intention, and with proper combustibles, to 
light a stove for the purpose of boiling a kettle. 
This latter operation is not so simple as it appears 
to he, as any one may prove who has not already 
tried his, or her, hand at it. In fact, an efficient • 
or bad house-servant may he almost at once 
detected by the ease or difficulty with which 
she lights her fires. The inefficient servant will 
place some crumpled paper in the grate, and will 
throw the best part of a bundle of wood on the 
top of it, crowning the whole with a_ smothering 
mass of coal ; and will expect the fire to burn. 

The good servant will, on the other hand, first 
clear her grate, so as to insure a good draught ; 
she will then place the .wood above the paper, 
crossing the sticks again and again ; then the 
coals are put in deftly one by one, all ordiiig inter- 
stices through which the flames will love to 
linger; a light is applied; and the kettle will 
soon be singing acknowledgments of the /warm 
ardour with which it has been wooed. Contrast 
tbis with the other picture, where double the fuel 
is wasted, aud where smoke and dirt make their 
appearance in lieu of tea and toast. We venture 
to say that a badly managed kitchen fire, with its 
train of unpunctual meals, leads to more general 
loss of temper than all the other minor domestic 
troubles put together. The stove is usually the { 
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(Scapegoat on which the oll'ending servant lays her 
incotnpetence (the cat clearly could estahlish an- 
alibi}', hut the most perfect of ranges would not 
remedy the fault TJie only real reason for sncth 
a state of things is the prevalence of sheer 
stupidity. Molly’s mother was taught by Molly’s 
grandmother to light a fire in a certain way, .and 
hloUy’s descendants will, from persistence of habit, 
continue to light fires in that manner, be^ it good 
or evil, until the end of time. It is q^uite^ clear 
that the same shipidity which causes an inten- 
tional fire to fail, will occasionally lead to a pyro- 
technic exhibition which has been quite tinlooked 
for. For instance, cases are not unltnown, where 
servants have used the contents of a powder-horn 
for coaxing an obstinate fire to burn ; the loss of a 
finger or two generally giving them sufficient hint 
not to repeat the experiment, 

' The general use of gas has done much to reduce 
the number of conflagration.?, for it has replaced 
otlier illuminators far more dangerous ; but it has 
at the same time contributed a cause of .accident 
which before its use could not exist. So long as 
people will insist on looking for an escape of gas 
with a lighted candle, so long will their rashness 
he rewarded with an explosion. It is not custo- 
mary, .where there is a doubt as to whether a cask 
contains gunpowMer or not, to insert a red-hot 
poker into the bmig-hole. Yet such a proceeding 
would be scarcely less foolhardy than the detec- 
tion of the presence of gas by means of flame. 
The test in both cas^ is most thorough, but it is 
too emergeltic- in its action, to be of any value but 
to those who wish to rise in the world too 
suddenly. 

Drunkenness is a well-known source of burnt- 
out dw'elliugs, the habitual tippler being too 
often left to his own device.? in the matter of 
matches and candles. The usual faculty of double 
vision with which an inebriated man is gifted, 
leads to a divided claim upon the extingui.sher, 
which naturally points to a disastrous sequel. 
Even sober people will be guilty of the most 
hazardous habits, such as novel-reading in bed 
with a candle placed neat them on a chair ; for 
novels, like some other graver compositions, are 
occasionally apt to induce slumber ; and the finst 
movement of the careless sleeper may imperil his 
life, as w^ell as the lives of others who may be 
under the same roof wdth him. , ' 

The caprices of female dress have also often led 
to fatal accidents from fire, and crinoline skirts 
had in their day much to answer for. But at the 
present time petticoats seem to have shrunk in 
volume to the more moderate dimensions of an 
ordinary sack, so that wo are not likely to hear 
of accidents from this particular cause until some 
fresh enormity is perpetrated in the name of 
fashion. We may mention in this connection 
that .'tungstate of soda (a cheap salt) will render 
muslins, I'lic. uninflammable. But strange to say, 
it is not generally adopted, even on the stage, 
where the risks are sO multiplied, because it is said 
to prevent the starch drying with due stiffness ! 
Wa have all heard of what female courage is 
capable when little ones are in danger, hut we 
hpdiy thought that it was equal to tlie task of 
risking fTedous life for the appearance, of a muslin 
drps;', 

'Where , fines .have been traeed to apontaneous '; 
com.hustiomj.ife'ihss genmlEy been found, that some 


kind of decomposing vegetable matter has been 
the active in.strument in thedr production. Cotton- 
waste which has been used for cleaning oily 
machinery and then thrown aside in some for- 
gotten corner, sawdust on which vegetable oil has 
been spilt, and hemp, have each, in its turn been 
convicted of incendiarism. The simple remedy is 
to avoid tliii accimulation of lumber and rubbish 
in ‘places 'where valuable ijoods and still more 
valuable lives are at siahi. CccaBionally fires 
have been accidentaily caused by the eoncentra- 
tion of the sun’s rays by means (d.’^ a lens ov of 
a globe of water, and optician.? have foi- this rc'ason 
to be very careful in the arrangement of their 
sho.p-windovvs. A case lately occurred where a 
fire -was occasioned, it was supposed, by a carafe of 
water that stood on the centre of a table. The 
sun's rays had turned it into a hurning-glnss ! It 
is stated, with what amount of trutli wo cannot 
say, that fires in tropical forests are sometimes 
caused by the heavy dewdrops attached to the 
foliage acting the part of lenses. 

The advance which has boon made during the 
last twenty years in all appliances connected with, 
the art of extinguishing fires, has done much to 
limit or rather locali.so the dangtira of such catas- 
trophes ; for whereas in the old daj’-s the lumber- 
ing ‘parish squirt’ wixs the only means of defimeo, 
we have now in all large towns steam fire-eugino!3 
capable of throwing an' immense stream of water 
with force enough to reach the topmost floors of 
very high buildings. The aforesaid ‘ squirt ’ wa.s 
capable of little more than wetting the outside of 
contiguous buildings, with a view to prevent the 
spread of the original fire, whiejh generally burnt 
itself out. But now our engines furui.sh ii ptnver 
which will often smother a largo fire in tlie course 
of half an Imur or less. Moniover, our 3v'tdl oi*ga- 
iiised Jire brigades are 1, rained to convey the hose 
to tlie nuclon.? of the llmncs, an,d much heroi.sm 
is shewn in the carrying out (jf this dangex'ous 
duty. It will he cspiidally interesting to the 
readers of this Journal to note that the first really 
ofiicieut brigade was formed in Edinburgb by tho' 
late lamented Superiuteudeut Ilruidwood, He was 
afterwards employed in a -like service for .London, 
where his devotion to duty eventually co.st hhu 
his life. Like a true soldier,, he died ‘under fire,’ 

And now for a few simple precautions. 

Let some member of the family visit every 
portion of tho homso before it is shut up for the 
night. (While ho is seeing to the safety of tho 
fires and lights, be can also give an eye to bolts 
and bars, and thus fulfil another most noce.«sary 
preeaution.) See that there is no glimmering of 
light beneath the bedroom doors for any unreason- 
able time after the inmates have retired to rest. 
Insist on ascertaining the -cariso of any smell of 
burning. _ It may he only a piece of rag safely 
smouldering in a grate, but satisfy yourself upon 
the point without delay. Do not rake out a fire 
at night, hut allow it to hxmi itself out in the 
gtiate. (We have already referred to the danger 
of hearthstones set upon timber.) Do nut allow 
an unused fireplace to be closed up with a screen 
unless it is first ascertained that there is no collec- 
tion of soot in the chimney, ami no communica- 
tion with any other flue from xvliich a s]iark .may 
come. Caution servants not to throw hot ashes 
into the dust-hin. Let tho slightest esixapc of gas 
be remedied as soon as possible, and remember 
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that the common form of telescope gasalier refinixes 
water at certain intervals, or it will become a 
fiource of clanger. I’inally, forbid all hinds of 
petroleum and benzoline lamx)s to be trimmed 
except b}!- daylight, (A lamp was the initial cause 
of the great Chicago fire.) 

Many other precautions will suggest themselves 
to the careful housekeeper. But after all, the best 
precaution is common-sense, which, however, is 
the least available, being the misnomer for a 
faculty which is far from common. 


three of Bp:le’s hands who came into the Anchor 
■to have their beer ; and I learned some particulars 
about tlie firm and then about the gatekeeper, that 
helped me in my ideas. 

Directly ' after they had all gone back, I went 
over too, and the dinner-traffic having ceased, I was 
the only passenger. The ferryman did not like 
taking me alone, hut he was hound to do it ; 
and he looked as sulky 
flogged at a cart’s tail. ' , ^ 

fellowj between fifty and sixty I should s 
I noticed him particularly because of 

’ ’ • . • 1 ■ t f. . _ aocord- 

cheerfully to 


j as if he was going to he 
He was a tall, bony-headed 

1 . T .1 


commonly ugly squint in his left eye, 

ance with my plan, I began talking ^ 

him while he was pushing off from the shore ; but 
he didn’t answer me beyond a growl. Then I 
offered him some splendid chewing tobacco, which 
a ‘friend just over from America^ had given me.’ 
Really and truly I had bought it within a quarter 
of a mile of tla& Anchor and. Five Mermaids, hut 
he wasn’t to know that. I can’t chew ; I hate the 
idea ; hut I put a piece of the tobacco in my 
month, knowing how fond these waterside men 
are of the practice, and how friendly they get with 
one of the same tastes. To my surprise, he would 
not have it, and I was glad to pitch my j)lug into 
the river when he turned his head away. But 
confound these cock-eyed men ! there is never 
any knowing where to have them. He had not 
turned far enough, I suppose, or I didn’t make 
proper allowances for his squint; for as I threw 
my plug away with a shudder — it had already 
turned me almost sick — I caught his plaguy cross- 
eye staring full at me. I knew it was, by the 
, expression on his face; that was my only guide, 

' for an astronomer coxild hot have told by his eye 
in which direction ho was looking. 

The ferryman pulled well, however ; and just as 
we got athwart the hows of a short thick-looking 
craft— -it is of no use my trying to say what kind 
of a craft she was ; I can’t tell one from another — > 
a voice hailed us, ‘Ay, ay,’ says the boatman, 
lifting his sciills ; ‘do you want to go ashore, 
captain 1’ ‘Yes,’ returned a voice ; and I looked 
up and saw a man leaning over the side of the 
vessel ; and the boatman sending his wherry close 
under the ship, the stranger slid down by a rope 
very cleverly, and got in. Though the boatman 
had called him ‘ captain,’ and though he was very 
clever with the rope, he didn’t look altogether 
like a regular sailor; he was a dark full-faced 
man, with black eyes, a dark moustache, and curly 
gr easy-looking hair. 

The stranger said a few words in a very low 
tone to the" boatman, evidently to prevent my 
overhearing, and then nothing' pas.sed, until we 
landed. The sulky ferryman took his fee without 
a word ; and I rvent straight to the wicket-gate of 
■ Byrle’s factory, where of course I found the gate- 
I keeper. 1 stated that I was in want of employment, 
and had heard they were taking on labourers, and 
so had applied for a job. 

‘No ; 1 don’t know as we want any more hands,’ 
said the man, who was (sitting down in a little 
sentry-box; ‘and we have had plenty of people 
here ; besides, you’re lame, ain’t you ?' 

‘A little,’ I said, limping as I moved; ‘not very 
bad ; a kick froin a horse some years ago.’ 

‘ Ah ! you won’t do for us then,’ he said ; ‘ hut 
I ’in, sorry for you, I’m lame too, from a kick of 
a horse ; I can’t stand without my stick here he 
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rose xxp to let me see him ; ‘but you see I was hurt 
in the service, and the firm have provided for me. 
I’m very sorry for you, for it’s hard to be slighted 
because you are a cripple. Here is sixpence, old 
fellow, to get lialf a pint with, and I wish I could 
make it more.’ 

I took tlie sixpence, and thanked him for his 
kindness ; he de.served my thanks, because he wasn’t 
getting more than a pound a week, and had four 
or live little children. I found this out afterwards. 

I was satisfied a(; having made a friend who 
might imovG usefnl; but I had one or two more 
questions to ask him, and was thinking how I 
could best bring them in, when he said hurriedly ; 
‘ If you could get hold of Mr Byrle by himself, he 
might do something for you, for he is a very good 
sort ; and you seem strong enough in every other 
■way, and would make a good watchman, I should 
think.’ 

Yes ; he did not know how good a one ! 

‘Mr Byrle senior or junior?' I asked, on the 
strength of my information from the hands at the 
Anchor, 

‘Junior! Olor! that wouldn’t do at all!’ ex- 
claimed lie with quite a gasp, as if the idea took 
his breath away. ‘ It ’s a case of “ 0 no, we never 
mention it” with him, He ’s seldom at home, and 
when he is, he and the old gentleman lead the 
very—— Here you have it ! Here ’s Mr Forey, 
the only foreman in the place who would listen to 
you. Now, speak up !’ 

Mr Forey, a dark-whiskered, stoutly built man, 
came up, glancing keenly at me as a stranger ; so 
touching my cap, I again preferred my request to 
be taken on as a labourer, 

‘I don’t like lame men,’ he said ; ‘but there does 
not seem to be a great deal the matter with you. 
You say you can have a first-rate character. We 
shall be making changes next week, and there ’.s 
no harm in your looking round on Monday morn- 
ing at nine sharp. — Stop ! I can give you a job 
now. Do you know how to get to T V 

‘ Yes, sii^’ I said. 

‘ Then take this letter to Mr Byrle, and bring 
back an answer,’ said Mr Forey. ‘ If he is not at 
homo, ask for Miss Doyle, ivho may open it. I 
want an answer this afternoon ; so cut off ! Stay ! 
here’s a shilling for your fare ; it’s only tenpence, 

S ou know; and I’ll leave eighteenpeuce with Bob 
ere at the gate for your trouble.’ 

I took the shilling, Bob winking triumphantly 
at me, as if to say it was as good as done, and I left 
the yard. ■ 

I was amused at having the commission, for I 
wondered what Mr Byrle would say when he saw 
me, and whether my disguise was so complete that 
he would not recognise me at all. That would be 
something like a triumph, and I almost made up 
my mind that it would be so. Had Mr Forey seen 
me hurrying to the station, he might again have 
.said that .there did not seem much the matter with 
me ; but I walked slowly enough through the 
street in which the Yarmouth Smack was situated, 
and had a pretty good trial of my disguise and my 
nerves as I passed it. Peter Tilley, dressed in a 
blue slop and cord trousers, so as to look like a 
dock labourer or something of that kind, was 
leaniug against the door-post, lazily watching the 
passers-by. I made up my mind to try him j so 
stopping at.adpip-post just opposite to him,T took 
out my pipe^ 'struck a match on the iron; coolly 


lit the tobacco, and after one or two puils, threw 
the match into the road and walked on. lie never 
knew me. It ■was all riglit. 

The drizzling rain came down again as I got out 

at T ; but luckily Mr Byrlc’s house was not 

more than a quarter of a mile from the .statioi'i ; and 
so resuming my limp, I got there without delay. 
The man-servant ivho ansivcred thci door took 
my letter, but told nm that tlic old genthunan was 
not at henue ; then on finding Mi.s.s Doyle was to 
open the letter and simd a^n answer, told me to 
wait in a little room which looked a.s if it ■was 
used as an office, having iloov-cloth instead of 
carpet, wooden chairs, and .so forth. He was a 
careful servant, and would not ask a strangcir to 
wait in the hall, where coats and umbrellas might 
be had by a sharp party. 

I had not waited long, when the doot* opened, 
and a young lady, whom I of counso judged to 
be IMiss Doyle, came into the room. She was a 
dark, keen-looking young party, and spoke rathex" 
shatply. ‘You arc to take an answer back, 1 
believe ?’ .she said. 

‘ Yes, miss,’ I answered, tonching my forehead, 
for as you may suppose, I held my cap in my 
hand. 

‘ Mr Forey only wishes me to send word ; I am 
not to write,’ she went on ; ‘ho wants to know if iMr 
Byrle will be at tlie works to-morrow. He will 
not. Tell Mr Forey he will leave town to-night, 
and not return until the day after to-morrow. 
You understand?’ She spoke very sharply; so 1 
said: ‘Yes, miss,’ sharply too, and touched :uy 
forehead again. 

‘You need not wait,’ she .«*aid ; and opening the 
door, I saxv the servant waiting to let me out. I 
knuckled my forehead again, and putting on 
rather a clumsier limp than before, got out of the 
house into the rain and mud. Bain and mud ! 
What did I care for rain and juud x'low ? 

‘Sergeant Nickham,’ says I, when I got fiiirly 
out of range of her windows, for I woulxln’t trust 
her with so much as a wink of mine— ‘ vSergeant 
Nickham,’ I said, ‘you are the boy! If you '"can’t 
command your face, there isn’t a man in the force 
as can. If you haven’t got a memory for faces, 
find me the man who has, that’.s all about it !’ 

Why, of all the extraordinary capers that I 
ever tumbled to in my life, I licvcr came near 
such a caper as this. Miss Doyle ! That was 
Miss Doyle, was it ? Bight enough, no doubt ; 
but if she wasn’t also the sham clei-k who 
came and found th.at I was put on the watch 
by Mr Byrle, I didn’t know a horse fronx a 
hedgehog— that’s all. The quick look ol' her 
eye, her sharp quick voice, the shape of her faco, 
the very way she stood — lor ! it was all as clear 
as daylight. But then I thought, and I kept on 
thinking till I had got hack to the works, wlial; 
could she have to do with stealing migiue-iitting.s ? 
’Twasxi’t likely as she had anything to do with, 
that. It was past all question in my mind a.'^ to 
her being the same party, I knew it for certain; 
and then catno the point — What did slui dress 
herself up for and come a-spying on me and her 
uncle? — for she was Mr Byrle’s niece, 

I hadn’t got to the bottom of this by any moans, 
by tbe time I got back to the work.s ; hoxvevcr, L 
gave my message very respectfully to Mr Forey; 
and offered Bob the gatekeeper his sixpence back, 
with many thanks. 


A CAST OT THE ITET. 


‘ JSTo, old chap/ he says ; ‘ keep it at present. 
If you get on regular, I’ll take it off you and a 
pint into the hargaln the day you draw your first ■ 
w’-eek’s cash ; hut a fellow out of work knows the 
vally of a sixpence.’ 

The same ferryman took me hack; and his 
temper hadn’t improved, I found. I fancied too 
that he was particular watchful of me, and so I 
was particular watchful of him ; and from long 
practice I could do it better and more secretly 
than he could, although he had> got a cross-eye. 
Lor ! I could tell when we were nearing that 
same ship that the man climbed out of ; I could 
tell it by the cunning way in which the boatman 
looked at me, to see if I would take any special 
notice of it, I didn’t know what Ms little game 
might he, hut I determined to spoil it ; so I 
stooped down, and was tying up my shoe, making 
quite a long joh of it, till after we had fairly 
passed the craft, and then I looked up with au 
innocent face that quite settled him. 

Just as we pushed up to the hard (that’s the 
landing-place), he says to me : ‘ Do you often cross 
here i ’ 

'Not often/ I said; 'at any rate, not yet. I 
generally cross a little higher up,’ (That was very 
true ; about Westminster Bridge was my place ; 
if lie liked to think I meant somewhere about 
Tooley Street or Billingsgate, of course I couldn’t 
help it.) 'But I have left my old quarters, and so I 
shall often go this way.’ 

'Ah/ he says, ' you live at the Yarmouth Smaclc, 
don’t you ? ’ 

' The what ? ’ I said. ‘ Where ’s that ? ’ 

‘The Yarmoxdh SmacJtf he says again, pointing 
to the side we had come from. I knew where the 
Yarmouth Smaolc was well enough ; hut I shook my 
head, and said ; 'No ; I live on this side of the 
water ; but I shall live anywhere when I cau get 
work.’ 

He didn’t say any more ; I did not suppose he 
would ; hut there was something uncommonly sus- 
picious in his talking about the Yarmouth SmacJc, 
something more than I could believe came from 
chance. 

In the lane, just as I was about to turn into the 
side door of the Anchor, I met the foreign-looking 
captain, who must have crossed the river before 
me, as I had last seen him on the other side. He 
knew me, I could tell well enoirgh, and I knew him ; 
hut I was not going to let liim see where I was 
going, so I passed the door of the Anchor, limping 
on till he was clear ; then I hurried in, went up- 
stairs at once, and was out in the old ruined arbours 
I have spoken of in a minute. Tliese overhung 
tlie river at high-water (it was nearly high-tide 
now), and the landing-place of the ferry was close 
to them. The ferryman and the captain were talk- 
ing, as I expected they would he, while the boat 
was waiting for passengers ; and by standing in the 
corner box, I could have heard every word they 
said, if they had spoken out, as honest people 
should speak. But they were that artful and sus- 
picious, although they could not have known there 
was anybody listening, that they talked almost in 
whispers, and I only caught the last hit from the 
ferryman. ' No/ he says ; ' he ’s not the party ; hut 
I’ll go up to the Smack to-night and make sure of 
the man.^ 

Ah ! as I thought ; they were both iu it some- 
how. But what a most extraordinary fuss and Gun- 


powder Plot sort of business there was about steal- 
ing a few hits of metal. I actually should have 
felt ashamed of the East-enders, who arc really 
some of the sharpest folks I ever came across, if 
I had not felt there was a something behind, and 
that, by a lucky accident, I seemed upon the point 
of finding it out. 

The night — my first night in the east too — w^as 
not to pass without au adventure, and I had not 
seen the last of my new acquaintance the captain. 

I got very tired of the company in the Anchor — 
not that I mind who I mix with, and if there had 
been any of the factory hands about the place, I 
would have sat with them until the house closed ; 
hut they only came there at meal-times it seemed, 
or on their road home. So I walked about the i 
neighbourhood a hit ; not because it was pleasant, 
for it was a wet night ; and what with the rain and 
the mud and the drunken sailors and the fried- 
fish shops and the quarrelling there was going on/ 
it was anything but agreeable. The fact is I like 
to know every court and alley in my district, and 
there were some pretty courts and alleys here. 
However, nobody thought me worth roblnng, and 
besides, I am always civil, so I never get interfered 
with. It’vS a capital rule; the best I kuow ; and 
costs nothing. 

When I was coming hack, and had got pretty 
nearly to the Anchor and Five Mermaids again (it is 
very absurd to give such long signs to public- 
houses), I saw a. very pretty girl whom I had 
noticed before, standing at a corner out of the 
rain ; hut it Avas not raining very much now. She 
I wasn’t— well, I won’t say what she was not, or 
! what she was. She Avas very pretty, I say, and 
was doing no harm there ; hut two or three fellows 
coming by at the moment, one of them took hold 
of her roughly, and finished by almost pushing 
her down. She got aAvay from him, and drew 
a door or two oft'; but his companions laughing at 
him for being bested by a Avoinan, he followed 
her, and on her pushing him from her, gave her 
a back-handed smack in the face. There Avere 
several men loitering about, smoking and so forth, 
and I heard one or two say it Avas a shame ; but 
none of them interfered ; and I, being a little way 
off, and not Awanting to get into a row, might have 
passed this OAmr ; hut she called him a brute and a 
coAvard, and he Avent at her to strike her again. 
She ran across the road to where I stood, to avoid 
him, and he followed her. Then I saAV it was my 
acquaintance the captain. 

He swore more horribly than ever I heard any 
one swear, and springing forAvard, would certainly 
have hit her doAvn ; but I jumped between them 
and knocked up his arm. ' Bray vo ! ’ said some 
women, Avho had been attracted by the girl’s 
scream ; and ‘Brayvo !’ said the men who hadn’t 
interfered. At once the captain turned on me, 
and let .fly desperately at my head ; but I was not 
to be had in that v'ay, and I stopped him and 
returned a hit that I know must have loosened a 
couple of teeth; and then he swore again, and 
began to pull off his coat. So did I. 

‘Don’t fight wid him, my darlin’,’ said an old 
Irishwoman, who was selling herrings, laying her 
hand on my arm. ‘ You ’re an honest English hoy, 
arid these fellows will have a knife in ye if they 
can’t bate ye fair.’ 

‘No, Biddy, they shan’t,’ said one of the men 
coming forward, followed by half-a-dozen more. 
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‘ If there’s to he a fight, it shall he a fair one ; and 
mates, we ’ll put any_ fellow into six feet of mud 
who only shews a kuife.’ 

His mates said so too, and they were a rough 
ami likely lot for it, and the river was within a 
score or so of yards. So with a scowl at thein (tor 
I do believe now ho meant murder; I didn’t 
think of it then, although I was a policeman), he 
rolled up Ms sleeves and came at me. 

He was a strong fellow, not so tall perhaps, 
hut certainly heavier than I was, and I daresay, 
from Ills manner, fancied he could fight. But 
fight me! Why, a gent once offered through 
Alec Keene (he had seen me spar in private at 
Alec’s), to make it worth my while to leave the 
police, and he wmnld hack me against any ten- 
stone-four man I fancied, for a hundred ; and I 
was half inclined to take it too, only something 
important turned up just then. Well, in two 
rounds I settled the captain. He tried to catch 
hold of me and throw me ; but I knocked Mm 
clean off Ms legs each round ; and then his friends 
took him away, 

‘There ’s one comfort at any rate in having had 
the row,’ I thought ; ‘ he ’ll never suppose I ’m a 
detective after this.’ 

I wished, however, it had never come off, there 
was such a fuss. Why, if I could have drunk 
shillings and sixpences, I might have had them, 

I do believe. In a place like that you get a crowd ' 
directly ; and although the affair did not last three 
minutes, 'there was a hundred men and as many 
women too, anxious to treat me ; and I was natu- 
rally obliged to drink with one or two ; not at the 
Amc/ior though. 

The affair made such a stir, that I read in one of 
the local papers the next week how Jem Mace had 
been down in the neighbourhood of the Docks, 
incog. ; and that for once the brute strength of a 
boxer had been used in a good cause, and all that 
sort of nonsense. I know I have always found 
the best class of boxers very good fellows. , 

Of course I was vexed at this shindy having | 
talcen place so early, as the quieter I kept myself 
the better ; and I would have given five poimds to ■ 
have been out of it. My wishing this only shews 
you never know what is coming ; and sonicthing 
came out of this .street fight that I never expected. 


SE A-LIOHS. 

The domestication of a pair of ‘ sea-lions ’ at the 
Brighton Aquarium, and the subsequent addition, 
some few months ago, of a ‘little stranger’ to this 
interesting family circle, afford an opportunity 
for a brief descrqotion of some of the more 
prominent points in the structure and habits of 
these little-known animals. The name ‘ sea-lion,’ 
to begin with, is by no means so inappropriate or 
far fetched as popular designations are usually 
found to be, wken submitted to scientific criticism. 
Bear -tlie ‘ sea-Hon ’ is included -by zoologists along 
with the seals and walruses in fihe great Oarnivor- 
ons order of quadrupeds, to which, it need hardly 
fee remarked, the lions, 'tigers, bears, dogs, and 
other fiesh-eaters fedoug. The sea-lion is in fact a 
I largo seal,,.^d seals and walruses are simply marine 
I bears ; if wo can - imagine the body of a 
I &miliaf'fe^^.|q be .somewhat elongated, and that 


the limbs were converted into swimming i^addles, 
we should obtain a rough but essouLially corj-ect 
idea of the zoological posiiion of the seals ami 
their neighbours. 

But whilst the seals and sea-lions are united 
with the walruses t(.) form a special group of car- 
nivorous quadrupeds, adapted to lead, a life, iu th,e 
sea, there exist some very ju’omimmt points of 
difference between the common seals ami the 
less familiar sea-lions. The sea-lions and tlndr 
nearest allies are thus sometimes named ‘.Kaia-d’ 
seals, from the possession of an outer cuf; the 
latter appendage being absent in tlie common or 
True seals. And whilst the common seals waddle 
iua most ungainly fashion on land, the sea-lions 
are able to ‘walk,’ if not elegantly, at least with a 
better show of comfort than their more familiar 
neighbonrs. A glance at the structure of the seu- 
lion’s feet, or better still, a comparison of its 
members with those of the seal, shews the reason 
of its greater skill and ability in progression on the 
land. The fore-limbs of the .seal aro, so to s^ieak 
buried in the skin, below the elbow ; only a small 
part of the fore-arm and hand being thus free from 
the body. The hind-limbs of the seals, again, 
exist in a permanently extended coudition, and m', 
disposed backwards in a line with the tail and 
body. The hind-limbs, moreover, are frequently 
united with the tail by means of a connecting fold 
of skin, and the whole hinder extremity of the 
I body in a seal may thus be regarded as forming a 
I large tail-fin. In swimming, the fore-limbs of the 
seal are applied closely to the sides of the body, and 
serve as rudders ; whilst the hinder portion of the 
body, hinder limbs, and tail, constitute the swim- 
ming-organs— a work for which by their groat 
fiexibility they aro j)Grfectly adapted. 

In the sea-lions on the other hand ili.e fore-limbs 
are free from the skin and body to a much greater 
extent than in the seals. The ‘hand ’ itself in the 
sea-lion is exceedingly iluxible, although comphdely 
enclosed in a horny or h'athory skin, iriie tlunuhs 
of this hand further (ixist in a well developed 
state ; all five fmgors being of nearly the same 
length in the seal. As regards the Innd-fect of 
the sea-lion, these members, like the fore-limb;!, 
are freely separated from the body, at least as 
far as the ankle and foot are coneeracd, and the 
foot is turned outwards, forcibly reminding one 
of the conformation of tlnit organ M. the bciir. 
But we may only note by way of conclusion to 
these zoological characier.s tlmt the teeth of tlte 
sea-lion are decidedly of a carnivorous type. Any 
one regarding the skull of a sea-lion could re;idily 
form the idea; that the animal which posse;!sed it 
was a ilesh-eater. These animals usually 'poH.soss 
thirty-six teeth; the ‘eye’ teeth being of very 
large size, and so placed in the jaws that a,ny 
substance entering the mouth is firmly held by 
these teeth and the adjoining front twitli. ’I’hc 
‘grinders’ of tlie sea-lion are small, at»d do not 
appear to be of any very gnuifc u.sc to the animal. 
These creatures swallow their food— consisting of 
fishes, molluscs, and sea-birds— whole, and when 
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a large fisli is divided in two, tlie porfciau retained 
in the month is swallowed ; the portion whichk 
tnmbles into the water being afterwards seized, 
and duly swallowed in its turn. 

That the sea-iions are by no means destitete 
of the craft and cunning of their land-neighbours, 
is proved by the fact that they capture such birds 
as the penguins by lying motionless in the water, 
allowing merely the tip of the nose to appear at 
the surface. The unwary bird, swooping down 
upon the floating object, presumed to consist of 
something eatable, is then seized and devoured by 
fcbe^ concealed enemy. 

Sea-lions may be regarded as the unknown, 
or at anyrate unrecognised benefactors of the lair 
sex, inasmuch as, from the rich icnder-fur which 
they possess, the flivourite material known as ‘ seal- 
skin' is obtained. This latter name is entirely 
misleading in its nature ; the much prized material 
being the produce of the sea-lion and not of a true 
seal. The possession of this valuable under- fur has 
contributed very largely to the causes of the indis- 
criminate attack wdiich has for years past been 
made upon the sea-lions. The spirit of commercial 
enterprise has resulted in a w'ar of extermination 
against these animals in certain regions, from the 
e fleets of which it is doubtful if the species can 
ultimately recover. 

The sea-lions differ materially from the seals in 
their geographical distribution. The latter animals, 
as every casual reader of a natural history text- 
book knows, inhabit temperate and northern seas. 
The sea-lions, on the other hand, are found to be 
iabsent from all parts of the Atlantic Ocean save 
its most southern portions. They are common on 
the South American coasts, and are found inhabit- 
ing island-groups which may be regarded as belong- 
ing to the same zoological province as the latter 
continent The mouth of the River Plate is stated 
as the most northern boundary of these animals on' 
the eastern side of South America, whilst on the 
western or Pacific side of the New "IVorld they are 
found on the Californian coasts, and are even met 
with on the coasts of the Aleutian Isles and of 
Japan. The Pribylov Islands, included in the 
Alaska group, are regarded as fonning the most 
northerly point of the sea-lions’ distribution ; and 
these islands— now in the possession of the United 
►States — together w'ith the Falkland Islands and the 
Cape of Good Hope, still form the tliree chief 
sources from which the seal-fur or seal-skin of com- 
merce is obtained. It is also well ascertained that 
sea-lions occur at Kerguelen's Land, on the New , 
Zealand coasts, on the^ Tasmanian shores, and the 
egst and south coasts of Australia, i 

The average length of a largo male sea-lion 
ranges from six to seven or eight feet, iiis weight 
.averaging six hundred pounds. The females are 
■of iniudi smaller size than the males, and measure 
froiu four and a half to five feet in length ; their 
•weight being from one luiudred to one hundred and 
■fifty pounds! These annuals, as might be expected, 
■grow slowly, and attain their full dimensions the 
males in six, and the females in four years. The 
habits of these animals are not only of curious and 
interesting nature, but evince a decidedly high order 
of intelligence. The haunts of the sea-lions are, in 
whalers’ 'imrUmae, named ‘ rookeries ; ' and in the 
disposition of what may be termed tlieir domestic 
arrangements, as well as in the regulation of thei^ 
faiuiiy and personal matters, these creatures appear 


to be guided by instincts which, like the social 
order of the ants and bees, are duly perpetuated, 
and have become of hereditary character. The 
sea-Bons are migratory in habits, and disappear 
from the majority of the haunts and breeding- 
places in winter. The males are few in number as 
compared with the females or ‘ cows,' as they are 
termed ; and each male receives under his protec- 
tion a lai’^er or smaller number of females ; the 
oldest msdes possessing the largest number of 
dependants. In the early spring, some old males 
appear to return first to the haunts and do duty 
as reconnoitring parties ; the advance-guard swim- 
ming about for several days, then landing and 
cautiously investigating the state of the land ; 
their shore-visits being spent in a state of per- 
petual sniffing, and in the careful examination 
of their old haunt. About a month or six 
weeks after the arrival of the advance-guard, and 
after the inspection of the land has been duly 
carried out, sure signs of the coming race begin to, 
appear in the form of hundreds of males, who select 
advantageous positions on the beach, and a-vrait the 
arrival of their partners. Nor is the period of 
waiting an uneventful one. The best situations on. 
the beach are fought for with eagerness, not to say 
ferocity. The descriptions given of the combats 
of the males indicate that they are of the most 
sanguinary description ; frequent mutilations being 
the results of this fight for a place on the reception- 
ground. 

On the arrival of the females, the younger males 
appear to do duty as ushers, in marshalling the 
‘ cows ’ to their places on the rocks and cliffs above 
the beach ; and the work of the selection of mates 
by the males proceeds apace, until each happy 
family, consisting of a male with a dozen or fifteen 
cows, has been duly constituted. The 23rogress of 
selection and sea-lion courtship is frequently, we 
regret to say, attended with disastrous conse- 
quences to the kdy-members of the community. 
When a male, envious of the choice of his neigh- 
bour, sees an opportunity, be does not hesitate to 
avail himself of the chance, and not only to covet 
but literally to steal bis neighbour’s mate. The 
desired ^cow’ is unceremoniously lifted in the 
mouth of the captor, and transferred ■with all 
j>03sible expedition to his own family group. Great 
is the sorrow of the bereaved male ; but woe to 
both intruder and female should the thief be 
discovered in the act! A fierce and sanguinary 
fight ensues, and the hapless, passive, and alto- 
gether innocent cause of the combat, may get 
dreadfully injured while the combat lasts. 

The young sea-lions usually ajipear to be born 
almost immediately after the parents have landed 
and been allocated to their respective establish- 
ments. One young is produced at a birth ; the 
infant sea-Hon being of black colour and attaining 
Ibe length of a foot. When they are four weeks old, 
they enter the) water, aiid speedily become expert in 
.swimming and diving ; but it is alleged, and on good 
authorit^q that occasionally the females encounter 
refractory offspring, and have to exercise great 
patience in coaxing unwilling youngsters to enter 
. the sea. The families have settled down to. their 
wonted existence by the beginning of August ; 
and we are informed that during the whole of the 
period which intervenes between the arrival of 
the females and the period last mentioned, the 
males have not only been most assiduous in their 
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■attendance upon tlieir families, but that they have 
also been existing independently of any nutri- 
ment. The males 'exetn;^lify a case of living upon 
self, and appear to subsist by the reabsorption of 
their fatty matters ; in the same fashion as the 
bears, which retire fat and well nourished to their 
winter-quarters, and appear in the succeeding 
spring in a lean and emaciated condition. 

Eegarding the sea-lions and their yoiing at 
present in captivity in the Brighton Aqitarium, it 
is interesting to note the incidents connected with 
the first ‘bath’ of baby Otaria. This prodigy in 
the way of an aquarium specimen, tumbled acci- 
dentally into the water of his tank, and apparently 
caused his mamma much anxiety. It is stated 
that he plunged voluntarily into the water on a 
subsequent occasion, and appeared to be perfectly 
at home in his native element ; swimming and 
diving with all the dexterity of an accomplished 
professor of the art of natation. Being startled by 
some sound, the young otaria dived beneath the 
surface of the water, the mother seizing her 
progeny by the neck, and swimming ashore with 
it in her mouth. On the occasion of the writer’s 
visit to the Brighton Aquarium, the mother and 
young were disporting themselves in the water ; 
the male sitting up in the tank, and giving vent to 
repeated sounds, resembling exactly the hoarse 
bark of a dog. We may heartily re-echo the wish, 
that the happiness and amenity of this interesting 
family may be disturbed by no untoward accident, 
if for no other reason that they exist among us as - 
the representatives of a most interesting and now 
comparatively scarce group of quadrupeds. 

It has often been disputed by naturalists whether 
or not the sea-lions possess a mane. There can be 
no doubt that the old males of one species at any- 
rate, the Otaria, juhata or Cook’s sea-lion, the most 
common form on the South American coasts, 
possess a mane on the neck and shoulders. Nine 
or ten different species of sea-lions are known to 
zoologists, these species being distinguished from 
each other by very distinct variations in the form 
and structure of the skull, in the fur, &c. It must, 
however, be borne in mind, that the recognition 
of the exact species to which a sea-lion belongs is 
frequently a very difficult matter, owing to the 
dilierences perceptible in the fur of the two sexes 
and in the fur of either sex, at different ages. 

The complaints of zoologists regarding the ill- 
regulated and indiscriminate slaughter of the sea- 
lions are, it is to be feared, as well founded as 
have been our own repeated remonstrances against 
the wholesale slaughter of seals. The United 
States government, however, it is satisfactory to 
learn, stiU regulate their sea-lion fisheries at the 
Pribylov Islands in a methodical manner. Thus 
the young males alone are killed, and the period 
during which they are taken extends from June 
to October ; whilst the total number of sea-lions 
killed annually is limited. In the South Sea 
Islands, these animals w^ere killed in such numbers 
that they are now exceedingly scarce ; British and 
Americans alike, slaying the sea-lions without in 
the. slightest degree discriminating between the 
sexes, or between young and old seals. It is to be 
hoped, for the sake of science as well as of .com- 
merce, that^ time has taught us wisdom in this 
respect. "We have seen how necessary legislation 
has become to insure the prosperity of our home- 
fisheiies-j and now that the Boyal Commissioners 


have finished.their labours in behalf of crabs and 
lobsters, salmon and herring, it would be well for 
the public interests if Mr Frank Buckland and his 
coadjutors were empowered to look, after the sea- 
lion and the seal. 


ANCIENT STBEETS AND HOMESTEADS 
O.P ENG LAND. 

With kindly regard for the names, the |)lacos, 
and the landmarks of our forefathers, which may 
be called the sentimental side of our national 
stability, are usually, but unfortunately not in- 
variably combined the good sense which, improves 
but does not destroy, and the good taste which 
recognises the intrinsic beauty of antiquit}’’, its 
harmony with our history, and the dignity which 
it lends to the present. Foreigners are always 
deeply impressed by the ‘ ancientness ’ of England, 
by the maintenance of the old names, and the 
blending together in our cities of the convenience 
and luxury of modern life, w.ith the memorials of 
a past as grand as any country has to boast of, 
and marked by far less vicissitude. 

Among the evidences of the stability of Eng- 
land to which the attention of her own students 
of her history and that of foreign visitors may 
most worthily be directed, is the minor monu- 
mental history which Mr Alfred Ilinuner illus- 
trates, and -whose value and interest the Dean of 
Chester points out in an interesting volume en- 
titled Anciont Streets and Homesteads of England 
(London : Macmillan & Co.) ; the history of the 
old buildings which still remain in the old streets 
of our old cities, in our villages and iii our 
hamlets. 

It is pleasant to ramble with Mr Rimmer front 
county to county of the old land, gathering as we 
go a great company from the past ; and assuredly 
all will agree that no better starting-point can 
be found than Chester, the pride of arblunologista, 
the boast of historians, the city whose renown 
has been touched into e^ual brilliance and tender- 
ness by the genius of Sir Walter Scott. An 
American traveller has well described the charm 
of the city. ‘ It is full,’ he says, ‘ of that de- 
lightful clement of the crooked, the accidental, 
the unforeseen, which, to eyes accustomed to 
eternal right angles and straight lines, is the 
striking feature of European street scenery. The 
Chester streets give us a perfect feast of crooked- 
ness — of those random corners, projections, and 
recesses, those innumerable architectural sm'prises 
and caprices and fantasies which oifer such a deli- 
cious holiday to a vision nourished upon brown 
stone fronts.’ Shrewsbury perhap.s gives at first 
sight a more vivid picture of a fine old Eiiglisli 
town, but it has not so many treasures luddou 
away under modern exteriors. It is likely, Mr 
Rimmer tells us, that even the oldest iulialjitant 
of Chester is ignorant of the ancient relics wliitrh 
the city contains. Though the origin oi’ the 
famous ‘Rows’ is disputed — some antiquaries 
holding them to belong to the Roman era of the 
city, and to have been simply an extension of the 
vestibule of Roman architecture ; while others 
consider that they were built as a refuge for the 
citizens during any sudden attack of the Welsh — 
there is but one estimate of their quaint old-world 
beauty ; and perhaps there is no relic of the past 
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ill all England wliich lias more stirring memories Over the Cheshire border in Shropshire there is 
to arouse than Chester Castle, ivhh its Julius .a great deal of interest for the student of the street 
Cajsar’s tower still standing firm against the influ- architecture of the past ; and in that county pictu- 
ence of time, and its tradition of Hugh Lupus resque old inns abound. We find one at Ellesmere, 
Hall. with the grass growing in the vast courtyard, built 

Next to the completeness of the ancient walls round by the now empty stables, which were so 
of Chester, its carved woodwork strikes the visitor full of life and hustle in the old coaching days, 
as an instance of conservation. The carved front Mr Eimmer’s very brief mention of Ellesmere 
of the house which belonged to Randal Holme, implies that it is a much less important place than 
who left valuable records of the city, is much in reality it is ; and all he says about Shropshire 
more ancient than the date it hears (1664);' and conveys an impression that he has not studied 
though the house called Bishop Lloyd’s is now the antiquarian aspect of his subject at all so 
divided into tenements, the splendid remains of deeifiy as its artistic, 

its ceilings and fireplaces are preserved. A little Two miles from Oswestry lies Whittington 
beyond it stand the beautiful cottages, with their village, a perfect example of the solid and beauti- 
carving intact, into which Stanley House has been ful in village architecture, with the gateway of 
divided. Here the Earl of Derby, who was exe- Peveril’s Castle opening into it, and the birthplace 
cuted at Bolton in 1657, passed his last day. Some of Sir Richard Whittington left to the choice of 
of the famous carved oak furniture of this historic the visitor. Oswestry itself is an e.xceedingly 
mansion found its way a few years ago into the interesting town; portions of the old waU still 
possession of Mr Sly, the landlord of the celebrated remain, with several stone and half-timbered 
King’s Arms Inn at Lancaster, find was sold in the houses of great antiquity; hut it is seldom thor- 
spring of the present year at the dispersion of his onghly explored, because the tourist is generally 
collection. One magnificent black oak bedstead anxious to reach the county town of Shropshire, 
splendidly carved is now in the possession of the that famous city of Shrewsbury, which we know 
Duke of Norfolk. Looking at the beautiful carved better perhaps through Shakspeare than through 
fronts of the cottages, and thinking of the terrible the historical chronicles of its life. The author 
time iu which the chief of the great House of might, howevei’, have accorded more lengthened 
Stanley left his ancestral home for ever, we are notice to Oswestry, which, if tradition ma;^ he 
reminded of the quaint story which the earl’s relied upon, dates from the fourth century of the 
gentleman, Mr Bagaley, related concerning that Christian era, and which undoubtedly derives its 
departure. ‘ One Lieutenant Smith, a rude fellow,’ name from the overthrow and martyrdom of 
he says, ‘ came in with his hat on, and told my Oswald, the Christian king of Northumberland, who 
lord he came from Colonel Duckenfield the was vanquished there by Ponda, the pagan king of 
governor, to tell his lordship he must be ready for Mercia. 

his journey to Bolton. My lord replied: “When Oswestry is stated to have been the site of a 
would have me to- go?” “To-morrow, about castle built iu 1149 by Magod, one of the princes 
six in the morning,” said Smith. “ Well,” said of Powys. It then passed, by marriage, into the 
my lord, “ commend me to the governoi*, and tell hands of a Norman lord of Cher ; and it was 
him I shall be ready by that time.” Then said here that in 1104 Henry 11. assembled the army 
Smith ; “ Doth your lordship know any Mend or with which he marched to Chirk, in his vain 
servant that would do the thing your lordship attempt to subjugate the principality. In 1277 
knows of ? It would do well if you had a friend.” Edward I. surrounded the town by a wall which 
My lord replied What do you mean — to cut off was a mile in circumference, had four gates, 
my head?” Smith said; “Yes, my lord ; if you and was further defended by a moat. In the 
could have a friend.” My lord said Nay, sir ; if thirteenth century both castle and town were 
those men that would have my head will not find destroyed by fire. Many scenes of our martial 
one to cut it off, lot it stand where it is.” ’ history pass before the mind’s eye of the visitor to 

The Blue Posts, God’s Providence ’ House, with Oswestry. In 1403, Owen Glyndyr (or Glendower) 
its inscription of thanksgiving that its inmates had marched from thence towards Shrewsbury at the 
been spared from the plague ; the beautiful gabled head of twelve thousand men, intending there to 
house in Whitefriars, with its fine mouldings and unite his forces to those of the Earl of Northumber- 
traceries, are but a few of the memorials of the laud and his son. Tradition, however, alleges that 
I past over which one lingers in Chester, before by the time he reached Shelton, two miles from 
passing on to the eastern part of the county, where Shrewsbury, he found the royal forces were 
1 one finds a special treat in the old town of Congle- engaged in l).attle with their enemy. The story of 
I ton, which presents features of successive periods of that eventful day is one out of which to make 
antiquity in its still and picturesque streets, and is a mental picture as one contemplates the approach | 
surrounded on all sides by venerable family seats, to Shrewsbury. Hotspur and his father had eu- 
M,r iiimmer’s drawing of the old L'ioyi Inn gives a camped on the previous night at a place called 
charming idea of a black-and-white gabled hostelry, Berwick, nesirly opposite Shelton, and they calcu- 
with a vast porch resting pn stone pillars, and sup- lated on being joiiied there by Gleudyr, They 
porting a room above it. The interior preserves sorely needed his aid ; the rebel army numbered 
all its old characteristics, and has a quiet ponder- only fourteen thousand^ men, while that of the 
ousuess about it, as of an inn to which wayfarers king numbered twenty-six thousand. In vain they 
came in coaches with armed outriders on horse- waited ; in vain a few unsuccessfirl attempts were 
back, with led-horses charged with baggage, or in made at a compromise, and_ then at a place still 
heavy wagons. The idea of railways or smart dog- known: as Battlefield, and in a field yet called 
carts, or the pertness of all modern vehicles in fact, ‘ the King’s Croft,’ the battle was joined. Before, 
in connection with the Lion Inn, a kind of however, the first blow was struck, Harry Hotspur 
impcrUncucc about it. called for his sword, and was informed by his 
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atteiKlaiit tlmt he had left it at Berwiclc. The 
iron warrior, who was about cheerfully to en- 
counter a force greatly outnumbering his own, 
turned pale. ‘ I perceive,’ he said, ‘ that my plough 
is drawing its last furrow, for a wizard told me 
that I should perish at Berwiclc, which I vainly 
interpreted of that town in the north.’ 

The Welsh chieftain climbed into the tree and 
beheld the conflict ; at what period of the engage- 
ment is not told ; but as he concluded the king 
would be victorious, he quietly came down 
again, and leaving Percy to defeat and death, 
marched back to his mountains. The old oak yet 
remains ; but for the forty years during which wc 
have known it, it has been in a failing condition. 
One by one its great boughs have yielded to the 
storm,' or broken beneath their own weight; and i 
it is now propped rrp with crutches and bound I 
together with iron hoops. Probably in another | 
half-century the place which has known it for at | 
least six centuries will know it no more. 

One of Mr Rimmer’s illustrations shews us a j 
street in Shrewsbury which may justly claim to | 
he one of the most perfect examples of English , 
streets yet remaining, if not the most perfect. The j 
beautiful old gabled houses with their projecting 
richly carved fronts are in excellent preservation, 
and for a considerable distance a person walking 
down the middle of the street can touch them on 
each side; such was the economy of room in 
walled cities, which rendBrs their physiognomy 
just the opposite to that of villages, in which the 
wide spaces constitute an especial beauty. Behind 
the, city rise the Haughmond hills, clear and sharp, 
and wooded to their summits. Mr Itimmer tells 
us, that when the sun rises red over these hills, 
and especially if this red rising be accompanied by 
noise of wind, it is a certain sign of a stormy day ; 
thus proving the truth of Shakspeare’s description 
of how ‘ bloodily tlie sun began to peer above yon 
bosky hill,’ upon the fatal day of the battle of , 
Shrewsbury. Says Prince Henry to his father : i 

' The southern wind 

Both play the trumpet to his purposes ; 

And by the hollow whistling in the leaves 
Foretells a tempest and a blustering day. 

We wish wo could find in the facts a sanction 
for the author’s statement, that in no town in 
England are the interesting remains, dear to the 
antiquary and the student, more scrupulously taken 
care of than in Blirewsbury ; but we have before 
na the eloquent and pleading testimony to the 
contraiy of Mr Ansell Day, the enthusiastic and 
indefatigable champion of the rights and the dig- 
nity of the old city; and on comparing his descrip- 
tion of Shrewsbury a hundred years ago with 
Shrewsbury as it now is, we learn how much has 
been lost within a century. A hundred years ago, i 
Shrewsbury boasted five churches of renowned ' 
beauty. The Abbey and the collegiate church of j 
St Mary still remain, deeply interesting to the 
antiq^uaay and to the visitor. But what has been 
the late of the three othere~-of St Ohad's, of St 
Alkmond’s (so spacious, so beautiful, famous for 
its exquisite tower, and built by a sister of King 
AJired), and of St Julian’s? St Chad’s requiring 
repasation, a country 'builder was employed, whose 
well,-;intentionetl porfoxinance caused the tower to 
fall in. and destroy a portion of the church. Instead I 
of the dhmage being repaired, the old church was 


pulled down, and an expensive, hideous, and incon- 
venient structure was erected in. its place. The 
other two churches were destroyed, ■witb.oufc oven 
the excuse of preliminary damage ; indeed so strong 
aird in such perfect repair wore Iluiy, that thorn 
demolition was an exceedingly costly process ; and 
the buildings which, replace tlicrri are curiosities 
of uglines.s. A .hundred years ago, the ancient 
town was surrmmiied by ^Ya!Ls with scjuaro 1;ou'ors 
at intervals, alike interesting and cLaractorihitic ; 
only a fotv hundred yards of the wall now rojuaiTi, 
and one tower alone stands, the solitary memento 
of the past. The ancient Abbey buildings too 
have been swmpt away ; the Guesten l.l'onse, 
formerly the scene of splendid and historical 
hospitality ; the Refectory, where a parliament unco 
assembled to meet its king ; and of all the grandeur 
of the past, only the ancient pulpit renudns, a 
beautiful object indeed, but an nmneaning ono in 
, its isolation. 

"Wenlock, Bridgenorth, Ross, and Mbninouth 
with its ancient massive gate, bridge, and market- 
place, are full of beautiful remains; and Wor- 
. cester brings many a remembrance of ihe histmic 

g ist before our minds while we gaze on ,Mi-' 
immer’s drawings of the Ooru-niarket, Friar 
street, and the G'lose of the beautiful isathedral, 
wliere Henry II. and hi.s queen were crowned, mid 
IGiig, John is buried. In old IVorcester, the 
; days of the Great EebolUon seem quite modern, 
and Charles II, and his unlucky brother, men 
of only Idle recent past. A beautiful and impres- 
sivo drawing is that of the Im\ Gloucester, 
that hostelry of a strange history, for it was 
designed to accommodate the pilgrims who used to 
go in crowds to the shrine rtii.sod iu the Abbey 
! 'Church of Gloucester over tin; remains of the nnir- 
! dored King Edward II. The vast old iKJSteky 
is enormously strong ami massive, and covers an 
immense area. It is fully lialf of timber, princi- 
pally chestnut-wood. Tewkesbury, Exeter, and 
Glastonbury are full of beautiful reniahis, iimdy 
rendered in this book. The Abbot’s Kiteheu at 
Glastonbury is one of tlie relics of the past best 
known in all England; here St Patrick pa.s,seil 
the last years of his life, and here King Arthur is 
said to have been buried. 

A.t Winchester arc found grand examplos o.l; tiio 
domestic architecture of the fifteenth century, in 
addition to tlie superb ecclesiastical edifices of the 
city ; Cardinal Beaufort’s 'I’ower, and St Cross, 
whose noble gatow’ay, approached from the South- 
ampton lioad, is seen through great elms and 
walnut-trees, where the long linos of quaint high 
chimneys form with the ciiurch and the foliage an 
exquisitely picturesque combination. We pass on 
in the artist’s company to Guildford, where the 
gateway of Esher Palace .stiU remains to remind us 
of W'olsey’a residence there iiXtor his downrall ; to 
Salisbury, which difiens from other old cities in 
having nothing Roman, Saxon, or Norman about it, 
but being purely English and unique ; to Canter- 
bury, with its wonderful wealth of auliquities., 
ecclesiastical, domestic, and military, all jn'cserved 
with jealous care; to Rochester, with its grand and 
gloomy castle, and the noble cathedral, around 
vf^hich there hangs an atmosphere of rcjiuauco ; to 
Rye, with its ancient grass-grown sl’.reets, gabled 
houses, and church clock, said to be tlie oldest 
in England ; to St Albans, Avdiicli has just beeii. 
raised by the Queen to the dignity of a city; 
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and from whose ahhey the first hooks printed 
in England were issued ; to Banhuiy, with its Old 
Parliament House, where CromweH's fateful par- 
liament sat, and the Roebuck Inn, which contains 
a room accounted the most beautiful Elizabethan 
apartment of the early style in existence. This 
was Oliver’s council-chamber, after the taking of 
Banlniry Castle. 

After visiting Ely, Ipswich, Norwich, Lady 
Jane Grey’s house at Leicester, and the crumbling 
ruins which only remain of the Abbey, we are 
bidden to the Fen counties, whose picturesque- 
ncss few are aware of, though, their architectural 
beauties, especially those of Lincolnshire, are 
well known ; and we are shewn among many other 
curious things the market-place at Oakham, all 
roofed and shingled with solid old oak. There is a 
singular custom at Oakham: every peer of the 
realm on first passing through the town has either 
to pay a fine or to present the town with a shoe 
from his horse ; the shoe is then nailed up on the 
castle gate, or in some conspicuous part of the 
building. Queen Elizabeth has left a memento of 
this nature at Oakham, as also have George IV. 
and Queen Victoria. These shoes are often gilt, 
and stamped with the name and arms of the donor. 

The county of Nottingham is also amply illus- 
trated ; and we find a drawing of the famous 
Saracen\<i Head Lin at Southwell, which dates 
from the time of Henry IV., and where Charles I. 
gave himself up to the Scotch commissioners. 
The beautiful Minster, and the splendid ruins of 
the palace, once the residence of the archbishops of 
York, and many an old house and quiet glimpse of 
the home-life of the long past, are to he seen at 
Southwell, the place which monarchs and nobles 
vied with each other to endow and adorn. War- 
wickshire is but little noticed i.u this hook beyond 
the inevitable Warwick Castle and Kenilworth ; 
and yet how rich the land of _ the elm is in village, 
street, and homestead antiquity. 

We would have welcomed further details of 
Coventry, that most interesting ancient city, the 
scene of the first days of the triumph of Henry 
VII., and of one term of the dreary imprisonment 
of hlary, Queen of Scots ; the city of the wonderful 
church of St Michael, which may truly he called a 
dream — a j)oem in stone, York, Beverley, Dur- 
ham, Lancaster, and Carlisle,_ all these the artist- 
author sets before us with their treasures of archi- 
tecture and illustration of the social life of the 
past. Perhaps we linger longest over the noble 
views of Durham Castle, and the majestic cathedral 
with its three grand towers, which occupies one of 
the finest sites in England, and with the wooded 
bluff beneath it, is reflected in the broad bosom of 
the Wear. The author leads us so far north as 
Carlisle, hut has not much, to point to there of 
great antiquity. The Border city had to fight too 
hard for ages i’or her mere existence, to have means 
or leisure for the beautifying or refining arts. Her 
name is otherwise writ in history. 

We are grateful to Mr Biinmcr for this work, ' 
which will, we hope, give the impulse to much i 
more literature of a simitar order. There is a great i 
need of closely studied' and well-written histories j 
of the old cities and towns of the United Kingdom, | 
which, if not conceived merely in the dry anti- 
quarian, nor yet in the simply picturesque artistic i 
spirit, would induce readers to recognise, and lead 
them to explore the archaeological treasures of 


their own countries, which may be reached with 
ease, and might, with the assisLanca of books of 
this kind, he studied with equal pleasure and 
profit. 

JAPANESE EANS. 

DuKisra the past few years, Japanese fans have 
become so popular in this country, that a few brief 
remarks respecting them and the manner in which 
they are manufactured— -culled from the pub- 
lished Report by Her Majesty’s Consul on the 
trade of Hiogo and Osaka — may perhaps prove 
acceptable to our readers. 

Osaka, we learn, is the principal city for the 
manufacture of the ogi or folding fans, which are 
those almost exclusively exported, all descriptions 
of the bamboo kind being made there ; the figures, 
writing, &c. required for their adornment are 
executed at Kioto. The prices vary from a few 
pence np to six pounds sterling per hundred, and 
occasionally even liigher prices are given, though 
the bulk consists of tbe cheaper sorts. The 
superior kinds of fans, it may be mentioned par- 
enthetically, which are termed ucMwa by the 
Japanese, are manufactured at Kioto, and are 
extensively used by the better classes of the 
natives. 

The following are the principal features in the 
account which Mr Consul Annesley gives of the 
details connected with ogi or folding fans. As 
in many other branches of industry, the prin- 
ciple of division of labour is carried out in the 
lan-making trade. The bamboo ribs are made in 
Osaka and Kioto by private individuals in their 
own houses, and combinations of the various 
notches cut in the lower part are left to one of 
the finishing workmen^ who forms the various 
patterns of the handle according to plans prepared 
by the designer. In like manner the designer 
gives out to the engravers the patterns which 
hi,s experience teaches him will he most likely 
to he saleable during the ensuing season ; and 
when the different blocks have been cut, it still' 
rests with him to say what colours are to he 
used for the two sides of each fan. In fact, this 
official holds, if not the best paid, at anyrate the 
most important position on the staff’ in ordinary. 
When the printed sheets which are to form the 
two sides of the fans have been handed over to the 
workman, together with the sets of bamboo slips 
which are to form the ribs, his first business is to 
fold tbe two sheets of which the fan is to he com- 
posed, so that they will retain the crease, and this is 
done 'by putting them between two pieces of paper, 
well saturated with oil, and properly creased. 
The four are tlien folded together and placed under 
a heavy weight. 

When sufficient time has elapsed, the sheets 
are taken out, and the moulds used again, the 
released sheets being packed up for at least 
twenty-four kours in their folds. The next pro- 
cess is to take the ribs, which are temporarily 
arranged in order on a wire, and ‘set’ them into 
their places on one of the sheets, after it has been 
spread out on a block and pasted. A dash of paste 
then gives the woodwork adhesive powers, and 
that part, of the process is finished by affixing the 
remaining sheet of paper. The fan has to he 
folded up and opened three or four times heCore 
the folds take the proper shape ; and by the time 
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tlie fan is put by to dry, it ias received far more 
handling than any foreign paper could stand; 
indeed foreign paper has been. tried, and had^to 
he given up, as unsuitable for the work ; but with 
great care the Osaka fau-niakers had been _ able to j 
make some fans with printed pictures wliicb had 
been sent over from America, though they were ' 
invariably obliged to use one face of Japanese ! 
paper,. ■ ■: i 

The qualities of native paper now used are not 
nearly so good as those of which the old fans ' 
were made, and in consequence, the style of manu- 
facture has had to be cbangeA Instead of first 
pasting the two faces of the fan together arrd then 
running in pointed ribs, the ribs are square ^and ' 
are pasted in their places in the maimer described 
above. The outside laciiuered pieces and the fancy- , 
work are all done in Osaka and Kioto, and some 
of the designs in gold lacquer on bone are really 
artistic ; but the demand for the highly ornamented ■ 
description of fans is not sulficiont to encourage the 
production of large quantities of first-class work. 
When the insides are dry, the riveting of the 
pieces together, including the outer covering, is 
rapidly done, and a dash ofvarnish quickly finishes 
the fan. 

The highest price that was ever given for a 
fan in the days of scclu-sion from the outer world 
rarely exceeded a sovereign ; but since the arrival 
of foreigners in the country, some few have been 
made to order at prices varying from two to three 

E ouncls sterling, ITio general prices of ordinary 
ms range from two or three shillings to^ three 
pounds per hundred, though an extraordinarily 
expensive fan is turned out at ten pounds per 
hundred. The sale of fans in olden times seldom 
exceeded ten thousand a year for the whole country ; 
but in recent years no less than tliree millions per 
annum have been exported from the ports of Osaka 
and Yokohama alone. In concluding these brief 
notes, it may be iutoresting to mention that the 
number of fans ordered in Japan for the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia reached the large figure 
of eight hundred thousand, the estimated cost of 
which was ton thousand pounds, and that these 
were over and above the ordinary annual export 
alluded to before. 


THE PIXIES. 

AMOjsra the superstitious still far from being extir- 

S '.ed in Wales and some parts of Devonshire, is a 
ief in exceedingly small beings known as pixies. 
From anything we can learn, the pixies resemble 
the fairies of old English superstition, hut with 
this difference, that pixies possess that love of fun 
and mischief which reminds ns of the Puck of 
Shakspeare. When a pixy has been successful 
in any, trick upon travellers, it is said to send 
forth a peal of laughter and to tumble head over 
heels to shew its delight; this has become pro- 
verbial in Devonshire ; so that if any one laughs 
immoderately, he is said to laugh ‘ like a pixy/ 
The fallowing pixy story is still current. 

In a little country-place in the prettiest part of 
Devonshire there lived a miller’s daughter, who 
was betrothed to a young farmer of the neigh- 
bourhood. For some time their course ran as 
smoothly as could be desired. But the young 
man began to cast looks of suspicion on another 
admirer' of his betrothed, and to let a jealous 


demon rankle within liirn, wliiaperhig to him 
that hoi no longer htdd the first place in, the 
damsel’s affections. 

The miller’s daughter, beside.^ possessing con- 
siderable personal attractions, had the reputation, 
of being the neatest and moat induatrioua house- 
wife in the place ; and so the pixie.s, who invari- 
ably tried to aid the induatrioua, took Imr under 
their e.special protection, 'rimy removed evavy- 
tbing harmful from her path, and wer**- always at 
hand to do her a service ; alus lierscir meanwhih'. 
bcin" quite unoonacious of tlu'. presence of the 
small people. One pixy used to place flowctas on, 
her window-aill every moniing, and the maiden 
innocently dreamt that they were offerings from 
her lover, and prized them accordingly. One 
morning early about tbis time tire young man 
passed before her house, and noticed the ilowei's 
upon the window-sill. Jealousy immediately took 
po.sses8ion of him, and he saw in the simple flowers 
the offerings of a more favoured admirer. J ust tlunv 
the window was opened gently, and the miller’s 
daughter ap])cared ; and unconscious of the watchm.* 
lurking behind the hedge, she took up tiro rose- 
buds which formed her morning’.s gift and pressed 
them to her lips. Then she withdrew, taking the 
flowers with her, an<l leaving him to rage inwardly 
at what he considered her perfidy. 

From that morning his behaviour toward.^ her 
was changed, and he became gloomy and moro.se, 
throwing out hints of his suspicions '’from time to 
time, which troubled the gentle maiden, without 
her being able to comprehend any reason for it all. 
But the pixies, seeing how matters stood, deter- 
mined to "^convince the moody fellow of her truth, 
and at the same time to pfinish him for hi.s un- 
reasonable jealou.sy. So one evening, when hcj was 
coming home from a market-town (perhaps top- 
heavy), he was 2 )ixy-led in a meadow just below 
the millerls house, through which luj had to pass. 
Hosts of pixies gathered for the occasion, armed 
with nettle.s, ;this1,le,s, and small bu.shti.s of thorn- 
trees. Witli these formidable weapons they ju'ic.ked, 
.stung, and mercilos.sly belaboured the uuibrlunatf} 
young man, dancing around him with mocking 
gestures, and chasing him from one cud of the liebl 
to another. 

Thus harassed, they ke^it him until the morning 
dawned, when, one pixy came forward with a 
beautiful bunch of flowers, which ho delivered to 
another pixy, who carried it off, and climbing up 
the vine that covered the side of the miller’s 
Imuse, laid the bouquet on the maiden’.s window- 
sill. Then he disappeared, followed quickly by 
the rest of the pixies, leaving the young man (wlio 
now saw from what quarter the flowers find c.ome) 
to meditate on the matter. The result of his 
moditatiens was, that before anotlu'r day was gom*, 
ho went to his betrothed and told her the d()u))ts 
he had gone through, and the manner in which 
the pixies had freed, him from tho.se doubfii ; and 
the whole affair was then settled to the Hatislac.tiuii 
of everybody concerned, including the pixies. 

Stories of this'sort are wonderfully jjoetical, and 
may amuse young folks, but they are two cen- 
turies out of date, and we may hope that nuitt;er.s 
are educationally in train to supersede, tliem by 
materials quite as droll and a little more rational. 
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strength of having dropped a btinch miles from 
the spot indicated in the advertisement I 

By the time I had got through my letters and 
my breakfast, my servant came to tell me that 
my waiting-room was already full of people-— 
‘ mostly ladies,’ he said — though it was nearly two 
hours before the time I was accustomed to see any 
one professionally. With a foreboding that a good 
! deal of worry and a loss of much valuable time 
, was in store for me, I entered my consulting-room, 
and gave orders that the ladies should be admitted 
[ in the order of their arrival. They were all ap- 
' plicants for the keys ; and out of the sixteen 
persons that were waiting, fourteen were ladies. 
The two gentlemen were soon despatched. They 
liad lost keys, near the spot for anything they 
could tell; but on being satisfied that what had 
been found did in no way agree with the descrip- 
tion of what they had lost, they apologised for the 
trouble and w'ent at once. 

But it was no such easy matter to get rid of my 
fourteen lady-applicants. Some of them were for 
inflicting upon me a narration of family affairs that 
had not the most remote connection with the busi- 
ness in hand. A few kept closely enoiigh to the 
subject on which they Lad come ; but would not 
take a denial that the keys in my possession were 
not the least like those they said they had lost ; 
and it was only at the sacrifice of some of my 
usual politeness that I w'as able to get rid of them. 
Not one of the morning’s arrival could make out 
anything like a fair claim, and one or two owned 
that they had not even been in the quarter where 
the keys were found on the day specified. 

More letters, more applicants, came as the day 
wore on ; and I began heartily to repent of my 
well-meant desire to benefit my fellow-mortals by 
taking the trouble to find out the rightful owner of 
a lost article. I was just on the point of giving 
orders to my servant to put off all further appli- 
cants until the following morning, when he ushered 
in a comfortable-looking lady of middle age, Avho 
proceeded straight to business by at once describ- 
ing with the greatest accuracy the bunch of keys 
that had given me so much anxiety that day; and 


A BUNCH OF KEYS. 

I AM a professional man, and reside in the West 
End of London. One morning some few months 
back, my assistant on coming to attend to his 
duties produced a bunch of keys, which he in- 
formed me he had just picked up at the corner of 
a street leading from Oxford Street. 

'Hadn’t they best be handed over to the 
police'?’ suggested my assistant. I wish to good- 
ness I had at once closed with his suggestion ; but 
I didn’t, much to my own cost, as will be presently 
seen. 

' Well, I don’t know,’ was my answer. ‘ I rather 
think it will be a wiser plan to advertise them, if 
the owner is really to have a chance of recovering 
them ; for to my mind, articles found in that way 
and handed over to the police are rarely heard of 
again.’ 

An advertisement for the Times was duly drawn 
up aud sent off for insertion. It merely stated 
W'here the keys had been picked up, and where 
the owner of the bunch could have it returned to 
him on giving a proper description. The next 
morning the advertisement appeared ; and though 
I half expected that some applications might be 
made later .on in the same clay, it passed over 
cpiitc quietly. But the following morning I had a 
foretaste of the trouble that awaited me so soon as 
the postman had deposited my letters in the box 
and given bis accustomed knock. A glance at my 
table shewed me that rny corres|)ondence was very 
considerably beyond its average that morning. The 
very first letter I opened was in reference to the 
advertisement ; and before I had gone through the 
collection I found there were over twenty applica- 
tions for the bunch of keys in my possession.' 
Some of the writers took the trouble to describe 
the keys they had lost ; hut none of them were in 
the least like those that had been picked np by 
my assistant. Some did not take the trouble to 
give any description at all, or to state if they had 
been in the part of the town where the keys were 
found ; and a few boldly claimed them on the 
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assuxing iiTie that she had passed the spckt indicated 
in the advertisement on the morning they were 
found. 

‘ Nine keys on the bunclj, all Chubb’s patent ; 
three very small orres, five of various size-s, and one 
latch-key longer than any of the others.’ _ 

I’he description w;is xeerfect. Some of the other 
applicants had curiously enough been right as to 
the nuniher, hut wrong as to description. 

I at once told my lady visitor that I had no 
doubt the keys were "hers ; a7id that I was ready to 
hand them over to her. But I ventured to add 
that it would give me greater security were she to 
permit my assistant to accompany her to her resi- 
dence, and there, in his presence, to open the 
different locks to which the keys belonged: _ To 
this proposal not the smallest objection, was raised. 
She begged I would call my assikant, as she had a 
cab waiting at the door. The direction was given 
to some place in Bloomsbury, and they drove o(F. 
Ill less than an hour my assistant returned. He 
stated that the lady opened the street door with the 
latch-key, and that the other eight keys opened 
deslra, writing-tables, cash-boxes, &c.— all quite 
correct and satisfactorily. The expense of the 
advertisement was of course pahl. 

Congratulating myself that this troublesome 
business was well over, ami mentally resolving 
that another time, under similar circumstances, ! 
should act on my assistant’s suggestion, and hand 
such matters aver to the police, I gave orders that 
all applicants that might come were to be told 
that the rightful owner had been found and that 
the keys wore disposed of. 

Two days passed, and I had almost dismissed 
the whole affair from my mind. On the morning 
of the third day my attention rvas attracted by an 
altercation going on between my servant and an 
irate lady— well advanced in years—to whom he 
refused admittance. Anxious to escape disturbance, 
I gave orders that she should he shewn into my 
consulting-room, where I presently wont to sec 
what she wanted. 

‘ I want to know -why you never answered my 
letter about the bunch of Item’s yon advertised as 
having found, and which I lost ? I have come for 
them now,’ 

‘ But, madam, none of the letters described the 
keys accurately, and I was therefore not bound 
to notice any of the written applications that 
reached me.’ 

‘ Not describe them properly 1 But I can describe 
them ; they were nine in number on the bunch.’ 

‘'So far, that is right, madam. Proceed with 
your description,’ 

The description was entirely wrong ; and I told 
her so. I told her, moreover, that the rightful 
owner had been found, who had not only described 
the keys properly, hut who had taken my assistajit 
to her house and had used each individual key 
in his presence. I added that if she were not 
satisfied, I could furnish her with the address of 
the lady to whom the keys had been given up, 
!and that sbe might call and try to establish hor 
; claim if she fancied she had one, 

•• .She was very far from being satisfied. She 
wanted to argue the matter further and, as I JFeared, 
to im.-tinreasonahle length, I told her firmly I 
eotild^waste'no further time on herj whereupon' 
she left Tovnng vengeance. 

The threats of the old lady did not much disturb 1 


me; but they were not altogcdher so unmeaning as 
I suppiosed, ibr in two days thereafter a snmmoiw 
was handed into me, demanding uiy jn'e.He.iuu^ at 
the police court of tlie district, to answer for my 
refusiil t;o deliver up to tlie rightful owjuu’ prnjh 
erty bclongiiig to her, which 1. owJied to li.aviug 
found, hxxt refuHOtl to account for. 

That I was very much anuoyiid may bo eaoily 
supposed; Imt at tlux same tiim; I ruiikl not help 
hohig somoAvhat amnseil, boaringf in re.collerl.iou 
how I had tried to sutisfy the ixnrtriHonablo 
dame, who Iiad evideniJy nicu’c niouey than wit, 
seeing she was ready to waste it on so hopedess 
a case.', . ■■ 

I duly made my appearance before the worthy 
magistrate, whom I happened to know slightly, 
and who could not restrain an amused grin whmi 
I was called forward, hly assistant accom|xaniod 
me as a matter of coarse. 

The old lady had engaged a smart lawyer, who 
did his best in trying to make out a case ; but Ids 
client rfithcr weakened his statenumt by her in- 
consequential answers to both her counsel and the 
magistrate. My answer was easy, 1 slnnycd how 
the pro.scou{;ri.x h/ul utterly failed in de.scribing 
the ke 3 ^s. I told that tlie rightful owum* had 
rightly described them ; and I, pul; my assistant 
into the box to prove his having secir 'every key 
in the bunch fi.ttod into its proper lock. 

‘ Were you passing along O.xford Street on the 
morning that this bunch of keys was found I’ 
asked the magistrate of the old lady. 

H was that way in an omnibus iu the afternoon,’ 
was the answer. 

^But the keys in qucstioji were found iu tlie 
morning, and were lying on the pavcmoiil,’ re- 
markeii His Worship. 

‘Ah, I don’t know how that might bo,’ said my 
poraoentor; ‘but I know I lord, a bunch of key .s.’ 

‘Well, the case is dismissed; and you miisi; 
pay expenses.’ And so ended tluj case. 

Now I have no doubt the old lady, though so 
wrong-lieaded in tluT: claim .she set up against mo, 
had really lost a hiuich of keys on the day my 
assistant made his—for mo— nulnclcy liud. ' Nu’r 
do I for a moment doubt the fact of some of tlm 
other applicants Iiaving also lust keys ou the .same 
day and perhaps near the same spot. But the 
applications by letter and personally numbered 
altogether not far short of fifty ; and it may bo set 
down, as a moral certainty tluit they did not all 
lose, each of tliem, a bunch of ke}’^’ on that; par- 
ticular day, and in Oxfonl Street — wit-hout being 
particular as to the spot. My theory is, that some 
of them hail probably got their pockets picked of 
their keys while travelling by omnibus, and couhi 
not of course tell exactly wdiere they lost them. 
Others may have simply mislaid their key.«, and 
jumped to the conclusion that they were lo;4;, 
'Some others, X fear, had not lost key.s at -‘ill, hut 
merely came to my place out of idle ciu'io.sitv. 
All of them, I know, gave mo more ti-mihbi 
than I ever hope to have again in an affair iff 
the kind. 

[We can hardly say that the foregoing iiarrative, 
to call it so, is overstrained. It point, s to a mrij-- 
vellous want of logical preci.siofi in reaiauiing 
which is far from uncommon. Home yean; ago, 
inthe.so pages, we mentioned a droll case ^Yitluu 
our own experience. One day we <;lianccd to llml a 
brooch, and adverti,sed the fac-t in the newspapers. 
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Hext tla,y a lady called on us to say tliat she .'had. 
lost a ring, and asked if we knew anything about 
it. ‘Madam,’ was our reply, ‘you must under- 
stand that it was a brooch we found, and not a 
ring.’ ‘0 yes, that maybe so; but I thought as 
yoii were in the way of finding things, you might 
perhaps have seen something of my ring.’ A 
very pretty example this of want of common- 
sense. Our advice to all who happen to find any 
article of value on the street is, to take it at once 
to the police oifice, where it may bo reclaimed by 
the owner. Those who will not take this trouble, 
should let the article alone. Finding does not 
constitute owmership. We knew a geutleman, now 
deceased, who in the course of his life punctiliously 
refrained from picking up any article of value on 
the street, as the article was not his, and he might 
have been brought into trouble. This was being 
too fastidious, for it was allowing the article to be 
appropriated by possibly some dishonest person. , 
True kindness and true honesty consist in lodgiug 
the article found, at the police ofiice, whence, if no 
owner casts np within twelve months, it will be 
sent to the finder, whose lawful property it 
becomes. — E d.] 

THE LAND OF THE INOAS. 

Peru recalls to every thoughtful student of history ; 
not only the half-barbaric splendour of the empire 
of the Incas, but the vanished prestige and glory of 
thoir Spanish couquc.rors. The gorgeous figure of 
Pizarro, the stately hidalgo, the successful captain, 
the ruthless soldier of fortune, meets us still at 
every step in the once rich Indian empire he won 
for Spain. On that low swampy mangrove-fringed 
stretch of coast, a tangled maze of vines and flower- 
ing creepers, the half- famished .Castilian adventurer 
landed in 1524. And here, where the full tide of 
the Pacific rolls in upon the beach in columns of 
snowy foam, he, in 1535, founded Lima, the ‘ city | 
of the kings.’ _ _ | 

To examine the cities of the Incas, their 
ruined palaces, and other objects of note in this 
interesting region, was a task undertaken and 
carried out by Mr Sguier, whose researches have 
been embodied in a volume entitled the Land of 
the Incas, the perusal of which enables us to offer 
the following items to our readers. 

The coast of Peru is arid and barren, lined with 
guano islands, which although adding little to the 
charm of the scenery, are found as lucrative to-day 
as the mines of Potosi and Pasco were in the hey- 
day of Spanish greatness. Thanks to this useful but 
unfragraut compost, Pizarro’s city of the kings 
is still rich and flourishing, though the veins of 
silver are exhausted, and the golden sands no 
longer glitter with the precious ore, which tired the 
Spanish breasts of old with such fierce cupidity. It 
is very unhealthy, and although in the tropics, the 
Tinvate for six months in the year is extremely 
damp and almost cold. Lima, which stands in 
an earth riuake region, is built so as to sustain the 
least possible damage from the ever recurring 
shocks of those alarming phenomena. The private 
houses are never more "than two stories in height, 
They have flat jjoofs and projecting balconies, and 
are constructed (one can hardly say built) of cane, 
plastered witli mud,, and painted in imitation of 
stone. Most of them have courts with open gal- 
leries in the Moorish style, extending along the 


four sides ; and many of them have towers, from 
which, in addition to the surrounding scenery, an 
extended view of acres of flat roofs may be obtained 
— the said flat roofs being piled with heaps of 
refuse, filth, and all manner of abominations ; very 
often they are used as poultry-yards, and hero 
the buzzards, which act as scavengers in all the 
South American cities, roost at night. 

The furniture in the better class of those wdeker 
and mud-built dwellings is often very fine : antique 
plate, velvet hangings, costly mirrors, and family 
portraits, that smile or frown upon you with all 
the charm or vigour the brush of Vandyke or 
Velasquez was able to impart. The ^asios or 
public walks are planted with trees, and the 
arcades, which are lined with fine shops, are a very 
favourite promenade. The inhabitants of Lima 
of all grades are remarkably fond of flowers, par- 
ticulaily of roses, which they contrive to keep in 
bloom all the year round. ‘Roses,’ Mr Squier 
says, ‘bloom in every court and blush on every 
balcony, and decorate alike the heavy tresses of the 
belle and the curly shock of the zamha.’ 

Bull-fights are a favourite amusement, and so is 
cock-fighting, although it is no longer, as formerly, 
practised in the public streets. 

The markets are well supplied, especially with 
fruit and vegetables. Fish is good and the butcher- 
meat of fair cpiality. The luckless traveller in 
Central America who could get nothing but 
chickens and turkeys to eat, and was afraid at last 
that bis whiskers would transform themselves into 
feathers, may go to Lima with all safety, as a 
medium-sized turkey there costs twenty dollars 
in gold. ^ The cookerv is Spanish in its character, 
and consists much oi stews savoirry with oil and 
garlic and pungent with red pepper. 

Twenty miles from Lima is Pachacamac, a sacred 
city of the Incas, where once stood a gigantic ' 
temple, dedicated to a deity of the same name, the 
supreme creator and preserver of the universe. ■ 
The ruins of two large wings of this temple still 
remain, one of which contains a perfect well- 
turned arch, which is so rare a feature in American 
ruins that Mr Squier says ‘ it is the only proper 
arch I ever found in all my explorations in Central 
and South America.’ Pachacamac was the Mecca 
of South America; and its barren hills and dry 
nitrous sand-heaps are filled with the dead bodies 
of ancient pilgrims, who travelled from all parts of 
the country to lay their hones, not their dust, in 
this hallowed spot. ‘ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,’ 
has no meaning here ; the dead body does not decay, 
but is dried and shrivelled into a mummy. Mr 
Scpiier had the curiosity to open tho shroud of 
what may once have been perchance an Aztec belle. 
The body, which was that of a young girl, was in a 
sitting posture, supported on a workbox of braided 
reeds, in which were rude specimens of knitting,^ 
spindles for weaving, spools of thread, needles of 
hone and bronze, a small bronze knife, a fan, and 
a set of curious cosmetic-boxes formed of' the 
hollow bones of a bird. These were filled with 
pigments of various colours, and were carefully 
stopped with cotton. .Beside them was a small 
powder-puff of cotton for applying them to the 
face, and a rude min'or formed of a piece of iron 
pyrites highly polished. There was also a netting 
instrument and a little crushed ornament of gold 
intended to represents butterfly. The long black 
hair, stiU glossy as in life, was braided and plaited 
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round 'the forehead, which was bound with a fillet 
of white cloth adorned with silver spangles. A 
silver bracelet hung on the shrunken arm j and 
between the feet was the dried bodjr of a dead 
parrot, a pet no doubt in life, and sacrificed to bear 
its mistress company into the dread unknown land 
of spirits. 

In the fertile valley of Oaneto, amid rich sugar- 
plantations, Mr Sq[uier found vast pyramidal 
hnildings, rising stage upon stage, with broad 
flights of steps winding round thorn to the sum- 
mits. While sketching amid a maze of those 
massive shattered adoli'e walls, our author was 
startled by seeing three men suddenly leap over 
a low wall into "the vivid sunshine 'before him. 
‘ God and peace be with you !' he said as calmly as 
he could, instinctively divining that his best cue 
was to appear as cool as possible. ‘God and 
peace he with you! ’ responded the bandits, for such 
they were ; and after a little bullying, an amicable 
parley ensued, which had for its object the acqui- 
sition of Mr Squier’s hreech-loading rifle, a w'capon 
which kindled in the bosom of Rossi Arci, the 
I'ohher chief, an ardent, but with all due deference 
to Mr Longdellow, a wasted affection, for ho did 
not obtain it. .Four weeks afterwards, Mr Squier 
saw the swollen disligured corpse of this bandit 
captain e.xpo3cd to public view in one of the 
principal streets of Lima. 

AtTruxillo our author came across a treasure- 
hunter, one Colonel La Rosa, This man spent 
his whole life in birtrowing like a mole among 
the old niins in search of buried gold, gems, silver 
goblets, or any other relic of antiquity which 
he could turn into money. Under his guidance, 
Mr Squier visited a great jryrainid called the 
Temple of the Sun, and the extensive, interesting, 
and well preserved ruins of Grand Ghimu. IXere 
he found vast halls, the walls of which were 
covered with arabesques, and wdde corridors from 
which spacious rooms diverged. The walls of these 
apartments were bright with vivid and delicate 
colours ; and Colonel La Rosa shewed him where 
in the midst of them, he had found a walled-up 
closet filled with vessels of gold and silver ])laced 
in regular layers one above the other, as if they 
had been hidden there in some dire emergency. 
Two vaults were also discovered filled with' silver 
cups and goblets. The silver of which these 
vessels were composed was much alloyed with 
copper, and was so much oxidised that it had 
become exceedingly brittle. Mr Squier obtained 
possession of two of the ctxps. They have the 
appearance of being hammered out of a single 
piece of metal, are as thick as ordinary tin-plate, 
and are both adorned by the representation of a 
human face, with clearly cut features and a large 
aquiline nose. . 

About a hundred yards to the westward of the 
excavations wdiicli have revealed the half-buried 

S alace of the ancient princes of Cliimu, is a low 
road mound, which has been found to be a 
necropolis, filled with bodies richly clad and 
covered with gold and silver ornaments. Many of 
the heads of the dead bodies found by Colonel La 
Rosa were gilt and encircled by bands of gold ; and 
one body, that of a woman, was covered with thin 
sheets of gold, and wrapped in a robe spangled 
with silver fishes. Warlike weapons and agri- 
cultural' implements, knives, war-clubs, lance- 

y heads, and spear-points, with spades and mattocks 




of difierent shapes, all of bronze, are found abun- 
dantly in the vicinity of those ruins; as .are also 
specimens of excellent pottery, on, Avhiel), are 
modelled with spirit and fidelity rcprescntatiou.s 
of birds, animals, fi.shes, shells, fiiufc, vegetable, s, 
and the human foce and form. 

Leaving Ghimu relmdanlly, Mr S((uior travcdhal 
down to the coast, along which Im .sailed, cjxamiu- 
ing the coast ruins at Galav(ira.s and. other i)lace,s, 
till he reached Arica, the p(jrt of Tacua, 

This is peculiarly an earthquake region ; and. 
some of these subterranean couvtdsion.s ari! terrible 
to a degree which we dwadbrs in a temperate 
clime can scarcely even imagine. A notably dread- 
ful and de.structive earthquake was tliat of 1808, 
which shook to its base all the adjacent country. 
It was first noted in Arica about live o’clock in 
the morning, its premonitory symptoms being 
immense clouds of dust, which were seen slowly 
advancing across the plain in dusky columns at a 
distance of about ten miles. 

Nearer and nearer they came ; and in the awful 
pause of dread expectancy that ensued, the distant 
snowy peaks of the Cordilleras 'were observed to 
nod and reel, as if executing some horribly sug- 
gestive Cyclopean dance. Gradually this impulse 
extended itself to the mountain, s nearer to the 
town, till the huge mono or he.adland, a little to 
the left of it, began to rock violently to and ,fro, 
heaving with sickening lurches, as if about to cast 
itself loose into space, and always bringing to again, 
like a hard bestead ship in a driving tempest. 
As it worked back and forward, huge fragments 
of stone detached themselves from its cave-worn 
surface, and fell with deafening crash into the surf 
below ; -while under and above all, like a subdued 
monotone of horror, was a prolonged ince.ssant 
rumble, now like the roll of (li.stant thunder, but 
ever and anon at irregular intervals swelling into 
a deafening crash, like the discharge of a whole 
park of artillery. 

As far as could be seen, the usually solid 
earth was agitated by a slow wave-Iiko motion, 
which became first tremulous, and then unspeak- 
abl}'- violent, throwing half of the houstjH into 
heaps of ruins, and yawning into wido ehasm- 
lilce fissures, .iroin which mephitic sulphurous 
vapours issued. Shrieks and groans of anguish 
filled the air, a mournful interlude shrilly re-sound- 
ing at intervals above the subterranean thunder, as 
the terrified crowd ru,shed to the mole, to seek 
refuge on board the vessels in the harbour. Scarcely 
had they reached this hoped-for liaven of safety, 
when the sea, treacherous us the heaving land, 
glided softly back, and then ru.shing forward ayith 
a terrific roar, submerged the mole 'wdth its panting 
terror-stricken occupants, and poured on in a foaml 
ing flood over the prostrate town, where it completed 
the havoc the earthf^uake had begun. It tlien 
rushed back almost more suddenly than it had 
advanced, the whole fearful deluge occupying only 
about five minutes. Again and again 'the earth 
quivered and shook, as if about to rend asunder 
and drop into some unfathomable aby.s.^ below, and 
again the sea dashed forward as if in frantic fury, 
and then as suddenly recoiled, the la.st time shew- 
ing a perpendicular wall of -water .forty-five feet 
liigh, capped by an angry crest of foam. This 
tremendous wave swept mile.s inshore, where it 
stranded the largest sUijrs tlion lying in tlm har- 
bour, one of them a United States Mg, ate. 
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In Arica Mr Squier equipped himself for a 
journey over the Cordilleras. Nothing can. exceed 
the savage wildness of these mountains, or the 
dilSculties and dangers of the long narrow passes 
tlnit intersect them. Mr Squier says : ‘ I have 
crossed the Alp.s by the routes of the Simplon, 
the Grand St Bernard, and St Gothard ; but at 
no point on any of them have I witnessed a 
scene so wild and utterly desolate as that which 
spreads out around La Portada.’ It is the very acm4 
of desolation — treeless, shrubless, bare of grass, 
Avitb scarcely a lichen clinging to the ragged 
sides of the huge cliffs. Pile upon pile towering 
to the sullen skies, rise ridges of dark-brown 
bills bristling with snowy peaks, from several 
of which long trails of smoke stream lazily out 
rxpon the air, shewing where the pent volcano 
surges in ominous life beneath the wintry wastes 
of snow. 

Descending from the Cordilleras, Mr Sqixier 
examined Tiaguannco, the Baalbec of the New 
World ; and from thence proceeded to Cuzco, the 
City of the Sun, the ancient capital of the Incas, 
which abounds with memorials of their vanished 
greatness. Here stood a magnificent temple of the 
sun, which was lined throughout with plates of 
gold, two of which, preserved as curiosities, were 
shewn to Mr Squier. The huge stones composing 
this and other massive buildings which yet remain 
are cut and fitted together with a precision which 
has been equalled, but never surpassed. So accu- 
rately do they fit, that it is impossible to qoass the 
fines't-bladed knife between their edges. 

In close proximity to these splendid ruins, 
sometimes under their very walls, our author 
found rude circles _ of atone, such as still exist 
at Stonehenge and in otlier parts of Great Britain, 
and in Brittany. Bidding adieu to Cuzco and its 
suggestive relics, Mr Squier in his journey to the 
coast passed over a stupendously high swinging 
bridge formed of cables of braided withes. This 
dreadful rope-edifice swung freely in space between 
two gigantic cliffs, which guarded like twin senti- 
nels the rush of the deep and rapid Apurimac, one 
of the head-waters of the Amazon, It was some- 
thing worse than the most breakneck defile among 
the Cordilleras. ‘Never,’ says our author, ‘will I 
forget this experience. I can see still the frail 
structure sw’aying at dizzy height over a dark 
abyss filled with the deep hoarse roar of the river. 
My eyes grew dim, my heart faint, my feet un- 
steady as I struggled across, not daring to cast a 
look on either hand.’ It was no wonder that the 
nerves of one of the party, an artist, Avere so 
shaken that ho declared that rather than set a 
foot upon it, he would swim across the Apurimac. 
This lie did, and found the Avater so delightfully 
cool and pleasant, that he resolved to prolong his 
bath, and placed the bundle containing bis clothes 
and slioe-s on a convenient clilf, whence a perverse 
gust of wind blew them into tlie water. Long he 
pursued them, with no result except the conviction 
that he had lost them irrecoverably and bis way, 
as Avell. In this condition, foodless, garmentless, 
be wandered about for three days in pathless 
thickets. His feet were cut and bleeding ; and his 
body, scratched and torn, was scorched all day by . 
a bli.steriiig sun, and so chilled at niglit by the 
cold breezes that he was glad to bury himself in 
the warm sand. On the fourth day he staggered, 
faint with fatigue and hunger, to the door of an 


Indian hut,., and the inhabitants mistaking him in 
his ghastly squalor for the incarnate genius of 
fever, Avhieh they dread above all things, half 
killed with stones what little life was left in him 
before they would lisl^to his story, 

Mr Squier’s researches abundantly .shew that, ■ 
possessing no written language, the Incas hav© 
impressed their history in characters which yet 
remain upon the scenes of their former glory. 
Their greatness may be traced in the splendid 
ruins of their temples and palaces. Their civilisa- 
tion is abundantly proved by their bridges, roads, 
caravansaries, reservoirs, aqueducts, and perfect 
and extensive sj'stem of irrigation, by means of 
Avhich vegetation was carried in terraces thousands 
of feet up the steep hill-sides, and the now desert 
coast blushed like a garden with the profuse luxu- 
riance of the tropics. One may well ask, Avhich 
were the barbarians, they or the Spaniards who 
soon made a Sahara of that which they found a 
Goslien ? Their great fortresses bristling on every 
hill-side teach us alike the vastness of their mili- 
tary povver and their great resources. Of their 
internal polity -we catch a suggestive glimpse frour 
their ample prisons ; and we learn how they lived 
as we turn over curiously their household and 
agricultural implements, or mark Avith mute sur- 
prise the exquisitely fine texture of some mummy 
shroud, or the delicate carving on some long-buried 
goblet, or the graceful form and excellent work- 
manship of some fragile relic of earthenware. We i 
can even make a guess, as we look at their burial 
towers and tombs, at the current of national 
thought on one important subject. They who 
laid the dead so carefully, so 'tenderly to rest, 
believed that in the far-olf Avorld of shadows the 
soul would live again. i 

A CAST OF THE NET. j 

THE STORY OF A DETECTIVE OFFICER. ! 


There Avas nothing for me to do, that I could see, 
for a day or two, beyond improving my acquaint- 
ance Avith the factory hands, and keeping my eyes 
open generally ; and in pursuance of this latter 
branch of the business, I got up very early on the 
following morning, and sat for an hour or tAvo after 
daylight in the arbours or boxes I have so often 
mentioned. There was one great charm about the 
Anchor. It Avas low and dirty, decaying and disre- 
putable, and the landlord was a drinking fellow, 
utterly bankrupt and hopeless, Avho troubled him- 
self about nothing. His potman was sottish also, 
and too accustomed to riff'-rafif and queer doings of 
every kind to trouble himself about me ; so I was 
thoroughly at my ease. All I saw AA'hich appeared 
worthy of notice was that the ill-tempered ferry- 
man rowed out alone to the ship I have spoken 
of, and disappeared round its hows. I Avatchod for 
some time, but did not see him come out into mid- i 
stream ; but just before I gave up my watch, he 
came into sight again. Whether he had crossed 
after rowing up a bit and had come back, or 
whether he had been lying all the time just hidden 
by the ship, of course I could not say. 

I had told the potman that I was in hope of 
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' seeing a friend of mine who was going to Aiis- 
I tralia and had lialf promised to take me with him. 

I I consequently shewed a great deal of interest in 
I the craft, and asked him lots of questions about 
' them. This morning I guessed that tlie skip (the 
ferryman’s ship), was an Australian liner j and tins 
was' just the joke for the potman, who laughed till 
his beery eheeks shook again at my mistaking a 
slow old Dutch ’trad(!r for an Anstralian liner, 
lie was quite severe in his way of poking fun at 
me ; but he oirght to bave pitied my ignorance^ not 
ridiculed "it— and so I told him. 

I thought I would pass away the morning by 
going over to T — - and watching Mr Eyrie’s 
house, I liad learnt that he was to be from home 
all day ; Miss Doyle, bad told me so bersolf ; so I 
knew slu know it also ; and if she had any suspi- 
cious visits to pay, or queer company to receive, 
now was the time ; that Was evident. Accord- 
ingly, I went to T by rail as before, starting ' 

in the ruin ; hut luckily, just as I got there it 
cleared up and the sun came out. To give me a 
•chance of learning something, I got asking my ivay 
to a lot of places 1 didn’t want to go to, just hy 
way of starting a conver-sation, yon know ; and the 
man I pitched upon was employed in the goods 
shed of the railway, but did not seem to have 
much to do just then ; aud when I asked him if he 
could spare time to run ■ across to the public-house 
with me, he said yes, he thought he could ; and 
he did. 

' We could see Mr Byrle’s house from this place, 
■SO' it answered as -swetl for me as any other j and 
i while I was talking to the porter, I saw a tall 
I young fellow, good-looking, but rather lla.sb-looking 
’ too, go past, and in three or four minute.s I saw 
him ring at the gate of Mr Byjde’s hon.se. 

‘Hollo !’ I say.s to my railway friend, ‘isn’t that 
Sims Reeves ? .Does ho come down here to give 
: ■ lessons'?’ 

He was no inprc like Sims .Reeves than I am, 
'but his was the first name I could think of. 

‘ Sims Reeves ! ’ says the porter ‘ why that ’s 
, young Mr Byrle, as "gives Ins father no end of 
trouble. You wouldn’t see him there, only the 
•old gent is off somewlmre for a while. He went 
■ from our station la.st night.’ 

‘Indeed !’ I said (and then I saw the young man 
go into the bouse) ; ‘ and what ’s the quarrel about ? ’ 

‘ Oh, his goings on,’ said the railway man. ‘ Why, 

I have heard that his father has paid thousands on 
his account ; and if he hadn’t paid one time pretty 
heavily too, this young fellow would have been in 
ISTewgate for forging his governor’s name. He’s 
jagoing abroad, I believe ; and a good riddance too, 
1 say.’ ^ ■ 

‘And wdiat docs he do at the liou.se when his 
father is away ?’ I aslced ; and J really felt that our 
conversation was getting quite interesting. 

j Well, it’s the old story ; a 'lady’s in the case,’ 
said the porter. ‘ There ’s a niece tliere that ’s over 
. dioad and ears in love with klr Edmund — that’s liis 
' .name-— and he pretends to be equally sweet on 
hex. But if she had seen only as much .of him 
' as we have seen at this here station, she would 

never There’s my foreman agoing into the 

shed! Excuse me,’ With that the railwaj'-man 
finished his pint and was off. 

I "ccraridered a minute, and then decided I 
, was as Well off where ' I was as anywhere ; so I 
borrowed yesterday’s Mofning Advertis&r of the 


barmaid, and sitting down where I could watch 
the house, pretended to read. If any oni': had 
watched mc_, lie mu.st have thought T. was niost 
remarkably iiitere.sLed in the Money Miuivot, for '[ 
had that part of the paiier folded lowai-ds im* 
without changing for a good half-lmur, .At the 
end of that time the door of ,ldr Byrlo’s honse was 
opened aud the son oaino out, T was ready fur a 
start after lilm, let him go in wliieh^ dirinil.iou he 
might ; but bo came towards the. '.lutUwitij Tavnm, 
ray post ; straight on, nearer, noarei' he passed nqy 
door. I peeped out afler liiiii, and saw him 
actually come into the tavern, entering by nnotlici’ 
door the compartment of the bar next to niino ! 

I 'ivas in the ooiuraou place ; he was in one of 
those divisions where ‘ Glas.sea only are served in 
this department and so on. There was some one 
tliere already, for I had heard the occasional clink 
of a spoon aud glass, and a cough j but there wasn’t 
. more than one, for I had lioard no voico.s, I 
I now heard some one speak ; I judged it to be 
! young l\Ir Byrle, and I vi'as right. 

‘Hollo, skipjier !’ he said, ‘\vhat have you hcen 
I doing to your face ? Have you boon figbiing ? ’ 

‘Righting! — Well, nover'miiul my face; I don’t 
want to talk about that ; I shall s.ittle that 
account some day,’ said a voice. (I k'liew what 
voice; I knew what was the matter with tlu; man’s 
face.) 

His surly tone seemed to shut yoring Mr Byrle 
up on, the srrbject, for he gave a sort of forced 
laugh aud said no more about it. ‘When do you 
sail? — for certain .now, I must know to an hour 
to-day, for I don’t like what I hear of thing.'i,’ said 
Mr Byrle. 

‘Don’t speak so loud,’ said the otlier; ‘you can 
never tell who is listening ; ’ and there he was 
more thoroughly .right than he suspeefed. How- 
ever, they droi)ped tlieir voices so cihupletely after 
tlii.s, that though '[ sat right up uguinsi; l.be 
partition, I could boar nothing more than a stray 
word or so, out of winch I cimbl make no souse, 
until at last Mr Byrle said: ‘Time’.s about up, 
.skipper.’ 

‘I snppo.sc so,’ said the other. ‘Well, you feel 
quite conli<!(;nt about her then ; lier (‘.onra;‘;e won’t 
fail, you think V 

‘ lior courage fail ? I la, ha ! skijqmr,’ said Mr* 
Byrle j ‘ you don’t know her, or yon wouldn’t say 
that. She’ll come with the material, you’ll see. 
F,rom first to lust sho’.s never wavered; aud look 
wha,t a penetrating mind she has got ! ’ 

‘Yc-s ; she’s clever, I think,’ says the skipper. 

‘ Clover ! ’ ]\Ir Byrle repeal'd, witli a deal of 
qontemiri in his voice—' clever ! Wlio but her 
woxxld have fouxxd out the scheme ’ 

‘Hush!’ .said the skipjxer, stopping'; the young 
man, jxist as his couver.sation was geii.ing, 1 may 
say, instructive and imj'xu'tant. Then lOdmnnd 
Byrle said his train was due, and posted o/flo tlic 
station. , 

A minxito or so after I hcjird the ,'5kip]n-r ]mt 
dowm, his glass as though he liad o.mpi,ii.ii it, iitul 
then he too left. I followed al; a liKh; dislaiice, 
and got into the same trajn xvith him, aud got out 
with him, and still folknriTig, saw him g(t to Iho 
ferry, pick oxxt, as I 'lj(. would, tlio surly 
waterman; and I sav.,;,!'*!* jmved to his oxvn .ship, 
whore the xx'aterman r.ipim and tlimi njxvoi! ovi.:r 
to the other side, Verypnd. '’Jlien the skiiiper had 
gone to T spociully to meet Edmund Byrle; 
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tlirongh fire and water for you now, for I hate and 
despise that wretch ; and if I had got a chance to 
do it siifelv, I'd have' He checked himself 


very sinlden here, as if what he was going to say 
wasn’t exactly the sort of thing to say to a detective, 
‘ I see you are on the right lay,’ he begins again ; 
‘but I tell yon he has settled with that skiijper 
to have 'the ‘stuff put on board, if it ain’t already 
there ; and then he’ll go with it to whatever foreign 


port the craft comes from.’ 

‘ And who is he,’ I asked, *who has arranged 


with the skipper . . 

‘ Ah, Mr Nickham,’ says Wilkins, with a very 
cunning look, ‘ as if you didn’t know ! Haven’t 
you been on the lurk round his house for two. days 
past ? ^?asn’t you there this morning V 

Egad! I saw it all now! You might have 
knocked me down with a feather. I could hardly 
help saying something which wouhl have shewed 
my astonishment ; but I choked it down, and 
quite determined to keep the upper hand with 
him, I'said as cool as I could : ‘ Now, Wilkins, no 
heating about the bush, or making me help you 
out. ‘if you ’ve got anything to say, any name to 
mention, out with it like a man, and I’m your 
friend. You understand me.’ 

‘Fair and square you arc, Mr Nickham,’ says 
Barney ; ‘ and so you’ll find me. That young Mr 
Byrle has got the paper, and he means to go out 
with the trader. There is people over in Holland 
awaiting anxious” for it ; and if once they gets liold 
of it, it’s all IT. P. with our bank-notes. Now, I 
don’t know where -the paper is ; if I had known, 
bust me if I wouldn’t have hlowed the gaff lonj 


He meant tliat he w'ould have exposed the 
whole transaction, and I noticed that this declara- 
tion did not ([uite agree with his anxiety to have 
a friend on his side, a point on which lie had 
dwelt so much before ; hut that didn’t signify, 
‘Now, Mr Nickham,’ he went on, ‘you must 
hoard the craft when the paper is shipped, if it 
ain’t there, yet.’ ' 

‘It ain’t there yet, my man,’ I said, remember- 
ing what had dropped froui^ Edmund Byrle, that 
‘ she would come on hoard with the material.’ 

‘Then I think it will be to-night,’ he continued; 
‘for a sail-maker as, has been at work aboard her 
says she drops down the river to-morrow ; and 
I think by what I can lecwn in otlier quartern, lie 
is right.’' , ' 

I thought so too, and at once made up my mind 
that the meeting at the Raihoay Tavsrn was to 
settle about shipping the paper. 

' I can give a pretty good guess at the man they 


will engage for the job,’ says Wilkins, 

‘I know him,’ I said;_‘a tall, sulky-looking, 


hony-hoaded old fellow, with a game eye.’ 

‘Why, Mr Nickham,’ says Wilkims, ‘you’re a 
wonder, a perfect wonder ! You ’re a credit to the 
force, and Sir Richard ought to hear of it ! Why, 
that’s the man, the very man ; and here have you 
only been down two days, and know all about it ! 
Keep your eye on him after dark, and you’re all 
right’ 

We had some more talk after this ; and then he 
pretended to go to sleep in his corner again, and 
I went out, 

I went straight into the City and saw some of 
our chief .people, who sent over to the Bank. 

[ They would not chance my going there, for fear 


of somebody seeing me that had better know 
nothing about it. The gents from the Bank could 
hardly believe their ears, and the conqdimente 
they paid me, to he sure! It was decided that 
evcrytliing was to be left in niy hands, .and T was. 
provided with letters to the right parties at the 
water-side. But I need not go into any further 
particulars of that kind, 

I was not going to trouble my.self any more just 
notv about the pilfering at Byrh; & Co.’s factory ; 
as far as I was interested in it, the thieves might 
take boilers, wheels, chimneys, and all. I took up 
my post in the old arbours, and there, though the- 
rain came steadily down, I sat, I inauagtid to 
get a pretty dry corner; and with a little, of i.lui 
Anchor's rum-and-water and my pipe, I made 
myself tolerably comfortable while 1 sat and 
watched the Dutch trader. I was well scrceueil 
from the sight of any one below, or else my corner 
would not have suited ; and although I could hear 
the steps and the voices of the people going to the 
feriy, and could have touched them by leaning 
over, yet they could not see me. 

The bony ferryman, in his tarpaulin coat and 
hat, was there this afternoon ; and very slojqiy and 
luiserahlo all the boats looked ; ami as the. tide 
fell lower and lower, the great broad bed of river- 
mud grew in’oader, and the path to the ferry- 
boat grew longer, and still I kept my watish, and 
meant to keep it. I must own, however, that I did 
not expect to see anything worth notice, for what 
could there he 'I But sometimes, you know, in 
our business, it is as necessary to ivatcb to make 
sure there is nothing being done, as it is to make 
sure that some imjjortant movement is going on. 

TJicro ivas an oy.ster-sinack not fifty yards from: 
me a.s was left on the shingle or mud when ilui 
tide went down; and there was a man smoking 
his pipe on the deck of that oy.stor-smack, Just 
as I was smoking mine in. the arbour ; and when 
night came, am.! the river got dark, and you 
couldn’t make anything out of it but a great black 
space, ivith a hollow sound of the wind moaning 
over it and of the water lapiiing on the shore a-s 
the tide rose again — then there was a lantern 
hurning on the ileck of that smack, and there was 
a similar lantern burning in my arbonr ; but the 
light ivas nhcwii open on board of the smack, and 
mine was a dark- lantern (so was tlie other) with 
tlie light hid. But I was perfectly well au'aro- 
that the man aboard that smack never took his 
eyes oil' me while it was light, and that after dark 
ho watched to sec if I shcwetl my lantern, I didn’t 
shew it; but if X had, there ivould have been a 
Thames police gvilley ami live .armed constables, 
alongside of that hard in a couple of luiuuto!:;. 


AN EXTRAORDINATIY FROJEdT. 


t-- 


In the city of San Franoisco roside.s Mr Unbort 
Howe Bancroft, a gentleman about forty-live years 
of age, formerly engaged in coimne.rc.e, lmt'’noNv 
retired from busme.ss, in order that he may devoi.e 
his whole life, ivs well as the wealth which hc! had 
amassed, to the furtherance of a project which bo 
formed some sixteen years ago, 'I’his was no h-ss 
compi’ehensive a task than the compilaliou of a 
full history, as well as a .scientific, account, of all 
that vast district west of tho Rocky Mountains,, 
which, stretching from .Bunaina to Alaska, em- 
braces Central America, Me.xico, and California. 


It was to be in a popular form, and to embrace 
evorj point of interest that could be ascertained 
respecting the Pacific States, tlieir aboriginal 
inhabitants, their successive civilised occupiers, 
their geology, botany, and other natural features. 
First of all in this stupendous task comes the 
liistory of the native tribes — to be completed in 
five volumes, the first instalments of which are 
already published by Messrs Appleton and Co. in 
New York, and by Messrs Longmans in our own 
country. These will be followed by a history of 
the States from the Spanish Conq[uest down to 
contemporary times, and for this portion of the 
work it is thought that some twenty volumes will 
be required. A third series will treat of the 
geological structure of the territory, its minerals 
especially, and of mining operations. Physical 
geography forms the fourth section of the proposed 
work; whilst the fifth will deal with agriculture; 
and the sixth with bibliography. _ It must be 
apparent that a man must be of a highly sanguine 
temperament to imagine such an enterprise ; it 
will be well if he live to complete only a portion 
of it ; and should he really succeed in doing what 
( he wishes, he will have earned for himself an 
honourable distinction, and conferred on the world 
I an extraordinary boon. 

I But how was'such an undertaking to be begun ? 

! "Where were the materials ; and even granting that 
, they were to be procured, how was such a mass of 
general reading as must be consulted, to be uti- 
lised ? Mr Bancroft’s first step was to solve this 
difficulty. Ho decided to establish at his own 
cost, in San Francisco, a library of reference, which 
should contain all the books to bo had for money 
which could throw any light on the subject. With 
this end in view, he appointed agents in all the 
principal cities of tlr .rid, whose business was to 
frequent sales, exa, ,/book catalogues, and effect 
the purchase of an';, volumes which seemed likely 
to contain useful information. Of course* by such 
a system many books were transmitted to head- 
quarters which ultimately proved to be of little 
or no value ; but this was inevitable in the course 
of purchases of such magnitude. And notwith- 
standing all drawbacks of the kind, the collec- 
tion has gradually increased, until it is said now 
to consist of between eighteen and twenty thou- 
sand volumes, including pamphlets ; w'hether this 
number also includes manuscripts, we are unable 
to say. The acquisition of these works has been I 
occasionally furthered by adventitious circum- j 
stances. The Mexican war, for instance, was the ' 
means of throwing iu Mr Bancroft’s way some 
highly valuable documents, which, under favour- 
able circumstances, would have remained the prop- 
erty of their lawful owners ; these, contained in 
four volumes, are a set of parchment records of 
the Church iu Mexico between the years 1530 and 
1583, and apart from their historical value, have 
an interest to the bibliopolist as containing auto- 
graphs of many celebrated men,' amongst others 
of Philip II., Torquemada, Las Casas, and Zumar- 
raga, first Archbishop of Mexico. This last-named 
worthy is notorious for his act of insensate bigotry 
iu destroying ■ the Aztec records, and thereby 
depriving the world of the history of that race ; 
he burned the hieroglyphic paintings of Anahuac 
in the public square of Tlatelolco, much as 
Ximenes did with eighty thousand Moorish mann- 
scu'ipts iu Granada. These priceless records were 


stolen from the government archives ! "When the 
unfortunate Emperor Maximilian’s library was 
sold, many valuable works were also obtained from 
that collection, which had been gathered together 
during a lifetime by a well-known amateur, Count 
Andrade. 

The weakest part of the arrangement of Mr 
Bancroft’s undertaking is the maimer in which the 
hooks are housed, but this is probably an una- : 
voidable evil; they occupy the fifth story of the 
owner’s house in Market Street, San Francisco, 
where they are exposed to all the risk of fire, to 
say nothing of the inconvenience of such a plan. 
The apartment in which they are kept occupies the 
whole length of the building, and the hooks are 
arranged upon shelves reaching from the floor to 
the ceiling, and running from one end of the room 
to the other. Let us now see how it is proposed 
to utilise this mass of literature for reference. 

No one but a resolute enthusiast with an abun- 
dance of means could have brought this extraor- 
dinary project into shape. The trouble spent in 
the undertaking has been enormous. Of course, 
the projector has a staff of assistants possessing the 
requisite accomplishments, headed bjr a librarian, 
Mr Oak, who has been indefatigable in producing 
a catalogue of the works collected, with copious 
subordinate references. So aided, Mr Bancroft, 
as we understand, has begun his literary oper- 
ations ; but whether he will live to complete 
his colossal production in proper artistic style 
must necessarily be left to conjecture. Fortunately, 

1 besides being still in middle life, he is said to 
I have splendid bodily health and great powers of 
I endurance, both of which must stand him in good 
stead. He always writes at a standing desk, and 
sometimes prolongs his hours of labour to as many 
as eleven or twelve — which seem to us excessive. 
Such application may do for work which is chiefly 
compilation ; but any brain- worker knows that it 
is simply impossible to do really valuable work 
throughout such a time. As a matter of fact, very 
few men can road or write hard for more than six 
hours a day with profitable result. Let us hope, 
however, that the man who has had courage to 
undertake such a task, will have self-restraint 
enough not to endanger its success by an undue 
straining of the faculties, which must be kept in 
full repair to insure its accomplishment, We 
should be sorry to hear that any disaster from 
fire had put an abrupt termination to so well- 
meaning, though we may be allowed to call it 
a somewhat eccentric undertaking. 


She came on towards me, her trailing draperies 
falling , round her with the soft grace she gave to 
all she touched. Sunshine was on her beautiful 
hair— evening sunshine, whirii turned the wreath 
of plaits she wore into a crown of burnished gold. 
She came floating on, through the flower and fruit 
gemmed orange trees, through the crimson and 
pure white camellia bloom; violets grew beneath 
her feet, and she seemed to mo part of the glory 
and the fragrance of the sunset and the blossoms. 

Below the terrace Where I stood, lay the sea, 
where blue faded to green, and green to opal, molt- 
ing into one deep far-stretching mystery of purple 
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light and banks of golden cloud. Palaces aiid domes 
and tapering spires shone white against the dark 
background of distant mountains. Suddenly the 
mnaic of many Imlls rang out on the- still air, their 
chiming softened by distance into low faint sweet- 
ness. They were the bcdls of the stately marble 
city that .shone so fair acro.ss her gleaming bay. 
The first bell-notes were t.akon up and ecliood by 
Lbe bells of elmpels in villages along the shore } of 
convents hidden, away in country dells and valleys, 
till the air was full of lingering prayerful sound. 
Through it, through the magical Italian twilight 
came the woman I loved. She came and stood 
beside me, looking across the water to where 
Genoa’s palace.s glimmered against the sky; but I 
do not think she saw or thought of them. There 
was a dreamy look in her eyes, a cold, set weari- 
ness about her mouth, which is only seen in those 
who.se thoughts have drifted far from wliere they 
■ Stand. - . 

< Are you tired of this place ? ’ I at length ven- 
tured to ask her. 

‘Not particularly,’ she answered; ‘you know I 
never care much where J. am.’ The words sound 
petulant ; but said as she said them, they were only 
weary. I should have been glad if she had ever 
shewn impatience ; anything rather than the cobl 
quiet which ever lay upon her beauty like a pall. 
At first, in my triumphant happiness at having 
won her promise to be my wife, tins coldness had 
not chilled me — as it sometimes did now— -to the 
heart, I so longed, so linngered for a word of 
love, for a tender look. All her stately beauty 
would soon be luino, and .it .seemed still us far 
from me as ever. 

Wo loaned on the low parapet of the terrace, 
while the music of the boils died away, till only 
the slow beating of tlie waves broke tlni Btillno:s.s. 
It was an hour of wonderful peace and beauty, yet 
a strange seii.se of uiu‘e.st took pos,BC!S.siuu of .mo, 
and jarred the mu, sic of the waves and the restful 
quiet of the twiliglit. Standing there clo.se to licr, 
with the certainty that soon .she would bo my own 
for ever, a vague thrill of fear came over me, a 
fear lest all this feverish joy of knowing she was 
mine, might vanish away, and leave me a lonely 
mortal. This love for her had become to mo an 
all-absorbiug passion ; and yet she never for one 
moment allowed me to think that my love was 
returned, Perhaps it was the might of her beauty 
that filled my sen.se.s ; yet I have seen beautiful 
wonieu since, and had seen them before I first 
saw her on the walls above the old Etruscan 
gateway at Perugia. 

One morning the w'eek before, I had strolled out 
from the dull hotel ; and leaving the street with 
its tall houses and quaint old fountain, glowing 
iu-the day’s first freshness, I sauntered on to the 
wulls, and there I first saw her. Below in the 
valley The silvery olivo leaves trembled in the 
sunshine-; wreaths of broad-leaved vines clung to 
tbe gray old ti'ees, clothing them with a borrowed 
beauty of youth and freshness. Hundreds of 
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libwor-s blushed in the light, and varied odours 
from herb and bbrisom filled tlu' air with a 
subtle languor. Above, on, the ruibon-eoverod 
wall, with a backgyonrul of purple mouiiiain, a 
fitting .frame to her stately loveliness, slu'. sat, 
looking out acros.s the sunlit laud, with the dreary 
far-away look in Ihu' great deo]) oye.s, and the 
haughty coldness upon her cliiseUeil face. I 
lingered about, drinking dranghls of beauty ; 
fancying it was my artistic sense that kept me 
there wateluug her face, till .she ruse \ve.ai>il_y, and 
slowly-walking down the street, entered the hotel 
wdiere I was staying. 

I found on iiupiiry that a hlr.^ Vereker and. her 
niece, M.i.ss Mayne, had arrived there Iho previous 
evening. I had sometimes met Mrs Vereker in, 
London ; and later on in the day, while 1 wars 
carelessly examining the carving on the fountain 
in the square I saw lier and my vision of the 
morning standing on the cathedral sleiiis. Mr.s 
Vereker came forward with that friend 1 in e.ss wo 
feel for a slight home acquaintance wdiom we 
may chance to meet whou abroad. So I joined 
them, and we strolleil on chatting over home ncw.s, 
Miss Mayne .seldom .spoke, and yet that walk 
seemed to me a strangely happy one. Mrs Verekoi* 
told TOO they had only been a <lay in Perugia, 
and had intended going on at once to Eoiue ; 
but the moitntain air and mountain views were 
.so delightful, they had changed their minds, and 
intomled remaining for some time at Perugia, 

/ I had come to the old town to study art; to 
search the blazoned manuscripts lying hidden in 
sacristy and convent, and learn from them their 
.secrets of colour and dasign; to wnudor through 
frescoed church and palace, whera tvalls and 
ceilings are brilliant still a.s when tlio bamls which 
wove their gorgeous stories first laid the ]wncil, 
down and tii.ankod God for the great ccm.suler — 
Art. I had conus to ;v'att!lt the mists rising from 
the valleys, and w-rapping the mountains in soft 
my.steiy of cloud— cloud -whicb chaitgu,s and shifts, 
and nndls at last into the gohlen and purple, 
the opaline green of the suarise ; so that 1 might 
try to wu'cstfrom Nature a faint touch of her magic 
of sh.adow and light, of colour and fown, and lay 
it at the feet of the one mi.stru.'^s T hud ever Jamwn 
— ^A.rfc. 

Wluit I was now stm'tying was a woman’s 

heart — and what I learned was nothing. I 

do not think mine is an impres.sionabl() nature, 
I had .sjient thirty years in the world, and had 
never loved any woman until I saw Mary May no 
in the morning light Bitting above that bid gate- 
way ; yet in one •short week I had grown to love 
her— wndl, as few -wonxeu are ever loved. 

At the end of that wet'k cumo a letter fi-om 
Willie Vereker, saying his yacht neudcfl Mome 
repairs, and ho would put in at Geno;). for a few 
days if his luother could meet him tlioro. lie. hail, 
been to the East, ami she had tmt seen him for some 
time; an she decided on going back to th-ima: 
hoping the (JwiindoHrie might necil mnro rajiairing 
than Willie thought, and ke'ip him ihero longer 
than he expected.. The evening of the day Mra 
Vereker received that letter, I told, lu'r of uiy love 
foi' her niece, and asked penuis.sion to accompany 
them to Genoa. 

She regarded mo with an odd look of com- 
paRsion. ‘Have you .spoken to jMary yet T t-he 
asked. 


I told lier I had not ; I wished to wait until we 
■had known each other longer ; I feared being too 
precipitate. 

‘Then/ said Mrs Yereker, ‘I have no right to 
tell yon anything of her story. It is a sad one, 
poor child ! and 1 warn you, you have little chance 
of success. If you choose, you can come with us 
to Genoa; but if I were you, I should not do so. 
Save yourself while you can. You have known 
her a very short time. If you leave us now, you 
will soon forget her ; later, you may find it a more 
diilicult task.’’ 

I shook my head. The advice came too late. 

I went with them to Genoa. The stately marble 
city had a charm for- us all. Mrs Vereker had 
her son, and the two found marvellous attractions 
in the quaint narrow streets with their palace 
portals, their courts and halls, where fountains 
sparkled and flung diamonds of sjuay round the 
brows of pure fair statues ; where in the coolness 
and the shadow, gold-laden orange trees and thick 
masses of crimson blossom gleamed with sudden 
startling glory. 

I had my idol. Day after day I was hy her side. 
It was a fool’s Paradise perhaps; hut I suppose 
there is such an Eden in every life ; and looking 
hack, when we have left its short-lived peace, we 
vainly long for a single throb of its rapture. ^ So, 
during those quiet clays at Genoa, each of us, 
excejj't Mary Mayne, had our heart’s desire ; Willie, 
the life, the colour, the loveliness he and his 
Gv'emloUne sought in voyages to many lands ; Mrs 
Vereker, her son; I, my new dedirious joy. There, 
on the terrace where Ve were standing, I first 
spoke to Mary, and heard her tell me my love was 
hopedess. She told me her story, 

1-Ier wedding-day had been fl,xed. In a year she 
was to have been nmrried to a man she loved with - 
her Mdrole heart ; when the war wdth Kussia broke 
^ut, and Gordon Frazer’s regiment was ordered to 
the Crimea. He and hlary wished to be married 
before he left, but family reasons prevented it, and 
so they purtecl. lie had never returned to England. 
A soldier brought Mary a little locket A\dach she 
had given Gordon. The ribbon it hung upon 
was thickened here and there with deep dark 
stains ; and the man said Gordon Frazer had 
given it to him to take to Mary, wdien the young 
officer lay dying after the charge at Balaklava. 
It was only the story of many an English and 
many a Kussian girl during that dreadful time. 
When a strong, self-contained nature breaks 
down, it is almost utter collapse ; so it was with 
hlary. For months she lay silent, tearless, list- 
lessly unable to make the slightest exertion, to 
take the smallest interest in life. Her friends 
thought her brain had suffered from the shock ; 
and wdion she recovered .sufficiently to travel, Mrs 
j Vereker had taken her abroad, where they had 
' been moving from place to place ever since. 

Her body regained health ; she was now quite 
j strong ; but tiie girl’s heart and soul seemed dead; 

I as she said, dead, and buried in Gordon Frazer’s 
grave. Yet as I listened I did not de-spair. I 
I had no living rival ; he was dead, this man she 
1 loved ; while my heart was beating, living, and 
strong until its worship of her. If I could only 
win her to be my wife, the dead love would pale 
and faint before my real and passionate devotion. 
Wo I hoped, as day hy day I watched her every 
look, Co res tailed her every wish, until she grew 


accustomed to my presence, and to rely upon my 
care. My hopes were answered ; ere long I won 
her reluctant consent to be my wife, but on the 
condition that our marriage should not take place 
until their return to England next year. 

The rosy clouds were fading into the deep 
purple of Italian night. Silence fell around us 
as a mantle ; only the throb of the sea below the 
terrace broke the intense quiet. Out on the sea 
shone the white sails of a little yacht. Nearer, 
within the harbour, rose the masts and spars of 
many ships, mysterious, spectre-like, as ships 
always look at night. As we were seated in calm i 
enjoyment of the scene, a small boat shot out from ! 
the rocks beneath our feet, where lay some hidden 
cave or landing-place. It was row'ed by two men ; 
a third sat wrapped in a large cloak in the stern. 
They rowed well, and the boat was nearly a mile 
from U.S, leaving a bright line of light upon the 
shining water, when a cry broke the calm of the 
night — a wild, weird cry, with agony in its tone. 
‘Gordon !’ I have never heard its like since, and 
I hope I never shall again. In its agonised tone 
I could scarcely recognise the voice of ilary, so 
changed was it, so shrill with long pent-up 
yearning, as it wailed out that one word — 

‘ Gordon ! ’ The cry seemed to be repeated again 
and again, though softened hy the echoes, while 
the little boat sjjcd on its way, and its passengers 
— mere darlc specks they seemed—climbed into 
the yacht. The white sails gleamed against the 
horizon, and then, phantom-like, were lost in its 
dim purple. 

I turned and looked at Mary, She stood with 
her eyes fixed on the darkness which hid the 
yacht from sight, her hands clasped upon her 
heart, her face drawn and colonrless. I feared the 
fate her friends dreaded for her had stricken her 
as she stood beside me there in the still luxu- 
rious twilight. ‘ Mary, my dearest, my own ! 
what is it T — taking her hand and drawing her 
closer. 

She drew her hand from mine, and shuddering 
away from me, leaned against the stone parapet, 
resting her he.ad on the cold marble coping. 

‘ You are ill ; let me take you home, darling/ I 
said. 

‘No/ she murmured; ‘not ill. But oh/ she 
exclaimed, ‘ Harry, Harry ! rny good kind friend, 
help me ! Gordon was near us just noiu. I felt 
it ; l am sure of it. You will help me to find him; 
will you not?’ 

Help her to find him ! help to break my own 
heart — to bruise this new-found sweetness out of 
my life ! The very thought , struck me with a 
sudden chill. What if this fancy of hers, coming 
so close upon my sure forebodiugs, should be a 
reality? What if Gordon Frazer wore still in 
existence? I thrust the thought from me as I 
should thrust a temptation. ‘ I will help you in 
any way I can, my darling/ I said ; ‘but come ^ in 
now; the night-air is chilling ; and you are giving 
way to feverish fancies.’ 

‘No/ she said; ‘it is no fancy.* Drawing 
herself up wearily, slie turned without looking at 
me ; and I followed her down the terrace and 
across the marble court of the old palace which 
was our home in Genoa. I watched her glide, 
stately and pale and quiet, up the broad white 
staircase. 

It was months before she recovered from the 
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I braiu-fever in which she awoke next morning— 

I snch awM months, during which we often feared 
i the wmrst. Yet when they were over, and she was 
I among us again, paler, more fragile, hut still' her 
I own beautifiil self, stately, self-possessed as usual, I 
j was almost thankful for the terrible illness, which 
proved tliat her cry and wild words on the terrace 
were but warnitigs of coming illness, the mere 
wandering of a brain diseased. 

The llonian season was nearly over, yet Rome 
was full — full of English sightseers, like our- 
selves ; full of Americans, on rapid flight across 
Europe ; of eastern prelates, in flowing eastern 
robes, with olive-hued eastern faces ; of eager-faced 
Ercnch ladies, and solemn-eyed peasants from lonely 
villages on the Campngna, and of Italians from city 
. and from plain ; for it 'was Easter-time. We were 
■ only waiting until the conclusion of the festivities 
i to set out on our journey home. Home 1 I never 
until now felt half the meaning of that word. 
Wlien we got home, Mary and I would be married. 

I should give up wandering, and settle down into 
a country gentleman, I thought with a pang of 
self-reproach of the grand old home which called 
me master, shut up in desolate state since my 
dear father died. How a fair young mistress > 
would brighten and beautify the old rooms. T 
could see it all now — the oaken hall with its ■ 
quaint old pictures ; spring sunshine pouring in 
at the open door, red-coated^ sportsmen grouped 
tinder the beeches, horns ringing from the copses, 
children playing under the shadow of the avenue 
of iimcs—tlie loveliness of joyous life, where for 
so long had been the silence left by death. It 
was a sunny dream of home — homo in fair Eng- 
land, into which I had fallen ; standing there, 
upon the Pincian, under the deep dark blue of 
Roman night. 

Below lay the city, its narrow streets dimly 
mysterious, no light visible in their tall houses ; 
the ^fountain murmured its sweet monotonous 
music in the Piazza di Spagna; the wide white 
marble steps gleamed along the hillside ; tall palm- 
trees cast weird shadows across the gravelled walks ; 
nightingales answered each other in low rich trills 
of song, echoing from tree to tree, through whisper- 
ing palms and odorous night-ilowei’s. Beside me, 
cold and silent, was the woman who.se charml'ul 
spell woke withm mo this new sweet longing 
for home — home musical with the soft rustling 
of women’s garments ; with the tender voices of 
little children. I suppose such a dream and such 
a longing come to all men at some time of their 
lives ; it 'came to me tlnfb- night as I stood above 
the city of vanished glories, \of dead and buried 
dreams, . 

■' It did mot last long. Suddenly" ahoTO^ie city 
roofs, a cross of silvery light shone out . ™^«,t the 

i sky. The illumination of Saint Peter’s liu <egun. 
Above the winding narrow streets, above.. palace 
roofs, above palm and cypress, above triumphal 
arch and mouldering _ temple, over the palace of 
the Oaisars, over' Capitol and Forum, the silvery 
cross shone glad, triumphant ; and from it, the 
light spread from window to window, from pillar 
■'' pillar, till the vast pile was one glory, changing 
soft silvery radiance 'into a glow of 

worth coming to see. ‘Was it not, 


‘Mary I ’ A stranger’s voice echoed her name ; I 
and instead of answering lu}'- que.stioii, fdu* sijvang 
with a low cry from my side, and laid her licad ! 
upon a stranger’s breast. M)id you nut get my : 
letters? I have been looking everywhere for yon,’ 

I heard him say. 

She did not answer, nor raised h,cr head ; as if 
at last she had found lier rest 

‘You are not alone herd’ he went cm, ‘Who 
are you with ?’ 

Tlien with a qniver as of pain, she raised lier- 
.sell^ and looked from me to him with beseeching 
eyes and trembling clasped liaiuls. 

Before she spoke— -for even in all the agony 
of my crushed-out hopes, my love for her bin'e 
down all other feeling.s, and I tried to save her , 
from the pain of tolling me what I already knew ^ 
— I said ; ‘You have Ibvind an older friend than I ; 
am, Mary. Shall I leave him to take you to hlrs , 
Vereker ?’ 

‘An older frioiid'?’ he repeated, ‘By Jove! I 
should think so.’ 

Then raj.sing his hat, he .shook liamls with me 
as I turned away. 

I turned into'the darkness, but not before I had 
seen that until now I had never known lior, my 
love, my promised wife. I ha<l known a beaiilil'ul 
statue, not the beautiful woman who, with eyes 
upraised to his, stood in the subdued light looking 
up to Gordon Frazer, All the coldnesH, all the 
stately calm had gone, fallen from her as a mautlcv 
falls — a mantle which had hidden the fullness of 
: her loveliness, and had concealed from mo a 
I Lender grace and beauty I had never till now 
I beheld. I have never seen her since. 

Some time afterwards I met a friend wim had 
seen a good deal of tlm Frazers. lie was loud m 
admiration of Mrs Frazer’s biiauty and of her 
devotion to her husband, ‘He was out iu the 
Crimea, you know, and wa,s reported dead j hut 
he was only woumled. Some Russian family, to 
whose house he had managed to bo sent, had 
tended him with kindly oarc after even his own 
doctors had. given up hope, aud had pulled him 
tlirougli his danger. 'Mr.s .I'T-azer tohl me,’ con- 
tinued my friend, ‘ how one evening^ when stand 
ing on a' terrace at Genoa, .she lu-avd his voi' 
and thinking it was a rc'})ruach from the grave 
.she Wfis going to marry another fellow), si,, 
brain-fever, and was near dying, ‘rhe iaet\?a.s, 
tbe yacht in wliich a friend had brought him 
from Constantinople tom'.lmd at Genoa, and lie had 
actually spent the day doing the palaces! "Wlien 
she heard his voice, he wa.s returning to the 
Perif which lay about two milc.s from tlie shore. 
Romantic story, i.sn’t it '? But Gordon Lake.s her 
devotion cooll'y enough ; the love seem.s more 
ou her side tkau on las. ,1 cannot umler.shuul 
that.’ 

Undenstand it? Yes, I could. Hers w.-is nuo' 
of those great-aouled natures who like, to give 
rather than to take, to pour out all the weiilth and 
beauty of their being on the idol wliie.Ii they 
have clothed in all the glory of their own iuuigiu- 
inga. God grant she may live on to the e.iid, 
happy in her womanly idol-ivorship ! 

As for me, the dream I dreamt upon the Ihnciau 
Hill, before the cross of golden light shomi over 
the city roofs, was never realised. No rustle of 
woman’s garments make.s low music in the old 
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oak-panelled rooms ; no cluldren’s voices wake 
tlie echoes under the avenues of arching limes. 
The old Devon, manor-house stands as yet without 
a mistress. 


NAROOTISM. 

In these days of medical knowledge, when so 
many merciful means for the alleviation of pain 
are known, it follows as a matter of course that 
great abuse of sleep-producing agents exists. We 
would therefore say a few words of caution as to 
the pernicious practice of people making use of 
chloral, chlorodyne, chloroform, and other kindred 
agents without medical advice. It is, we think, 
little known to how great an extent this evil 
exists. To come across a lady who is constantly 
more or less under the influence of chlorodyne, 
is hy no means uncommon ; every trifling ailment 
or passing malaise being an excuse for a few drops 
of that narcotic. Chloral is also extensively and 
improperly used ; the more so because, unfortu- 
nately at the time of its first introduction as a 
sleep-producing agent, it was most erroneously 
stated to be perfectly harmless, and many are stiU 
under this impression. 

The real truth is, that no narcotic of any kind 
whatever is harmless, but on the contrary, invari- 
ably pernicious when taken otherwise than by the 
advice and under the treatment of a medical man. 
True, sleeplessness is one of the most trying things 
a person can sufler from ; but then there are other 
means of combating the enemy than by dosing 
one’s self with chloral or any such agent ; and thus 
makin,^ an infirmity chronic, which would in all 
probability have been only a temporary evil. Rely 
upon opiates for sleep, and “sleep will not come 
•without them. Thus a bad habit is formed ; the 
bodily strength is undermined, the digestive powers 
enfeebled, the mind and intellect weakened and 
enervated, and the unfortunate sufferer becomes a 
slave, bound hand and foot to a habit that it is 
almost impossible to shake off. Sleeplessness often 
comes from want of sufficient fresh air and exer- 
cise, from ov§r-mcntal work, mental distress, from 
too great a quantity of stimulants taken during the 
day, and from various other causes, which a little 
care as to diet and regimen would quickly over- 
come. Taking short naps during the day ; too 
much tea and coffee drinking, especially shortly 
before bedtime — all these are apt to cause sleep- 
lessness, In many cases a light and simple supper 
taken shortly before retiring to rest, and attention 
to the feet being thoroughly warm, will insure a 
good night’s sleep when more energetic means 
have failed. 

In those terrible aliodes of suffering, our cancer 
hospitals, the method of all others most resorted to, 
and most efficacious for the alleviation of pain, is 
the siih-cutaneous (under-the-skiu) injection of 
morphia. In sciatica, neuralgia, and other painful 
nervous affections, this remedy is often exceedingly 
beneficial, when used under competent medical 
advice and supervision ; but like every other good 
thing it is open to great abuse, and often made 
use of merely as a sootliiug narcotic by the irri- 
taltlo, excitable, and discontented. A long train of 
evils follows ; but with these we are not called 
upon to deal here. WJuat we want now to lay 
before the reader is a plain statement as to the 
prompt treatment called for iu a case of over- 


T • 


narcotism from too strong a dose of injected 
morphia. Coldness of tlie exti'emities, lividity 
of the countenance, profuse cold sweat, and loss of 
power over the limbs, insensibility, very deep 
breathing, and contraction of the pupils of the 
eyes to such au extent that they resemble a black 
pin-head, result. 

What then is to he doirel Time is pDrecious, 
and perhaps half an hour or more may elapse 
before medical aid can he obtained. Taking it for 
granted that the patient is in a recumbent position, 
the first thing to be done is to raise the head, to 
sponge, the face and chest copiously with fresh 
cold water, to rub the limbs steadily and strongly, 
to put hot-water applications to the feet and to 
the sides of the body, if it feel cold to the touch. 
Place strong smelling-salts to the nose; lay the 
head on one side with the month open, so that 
the tongue may not fall hack and prevent respira- 
tion ; give hrandy-and- water, if the patient can 
possibly swallow it ; but if the narcotism he 
severe, this will be impossible, and it is wisest 
to abstain from attempts which may result in fluid 
going the wrong way. Iu fact do everything to 
keep the body -u^arm and the breatliin" unimpeded, 
and strive to rouse the unconscious faculties into 
action. 

Supposing, however, that the narcotism be very 
excessive, and the breathing be slow, irregular, and 
low'-, then if medical aid be not forthcoming, it 
would be -well to resort to artificial respiration ; by 
no means a difficult matter to manage, if only any 
one present has a slight amount of knowledge on 
the subject. The following is Dr Sylvester’s 
method, and is advantageous from its simplicity : 

* Place the patient on the back, inclined a little 
upwards from the feet by raising and sup- 
porting the head on a cushion, placing support 
also under the shoulder-blades. Draw out the 
tongue and keep it forward, so as to leave the 
air-passages free. Remove all clothing from the 
neck, chest, and abdomen. Stand by the patient’s 
head, take firm hold of the arms just above 
the elbow- s, and draw them, gently and steadily 
upwards above the head, keeping them stretched 
upwards for two or three seconds. Then turn 
down the arms, and press them firmly and steadily 
against the sides of the chest for two or three 
seconds. Repeat these movements alternately, 
deliberately, and perseveriixgly, until a sponta-neous 
effort at respiration is perceived; immediately 
upon which, proceed to try by every possible 
means to induce circulation and wanntli.’ How- 
ever, should the case of narcotism he not a severe 
one, such extreme measures as artificial respiration 
will not be called for, and in all probability, after 
tlie use of those simpler remedies at first named, 
sickness will occur, and this may he taken as a 
sign that the worst of the evil is over. 

And here let us once more emphatically state 
that in this and all other cases we assume that a 
medical man is sent for, and that our suggestions 
only refer to what is to be done ^nt'ilhe ajjpears 
upon the scene. Nothing is so annoying and so 
productive of harm as for a non-professional per, son 
to be constantly making this and that suggestion 
as to the treatment of a sufferer, when a medical 
man is giving bis best thought and skill to the 
case ; but on the other hand it is well for people — • 
more especially women— to know what to do when 
thrown upon their ow^ resources. 
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Cases of poisoning from over-doses of opiates 
are of conrse only one class of such-like accidents; 
and the accidental swallowing of irritant poisons, 
emhro cations, &«. often occur, and call for the 
utmost promiiiitude of action and presence of mind 
on the part of those present. 

In the less densely populated parts of the coun- 
try, it is a positive necessity that people should 
he aide to rely upon themselves in cases of emer- 
gency, for if a doctor is many miles distant, and it 
takes several hours to fetch him, one might almost 
as well be without him, where sharp practice is 
called for. To produce vomiting, one of the best 
emetics we happen to know of is an American one. 
It consists of a lable-spoonfnl of common treacle 
(molasses it is called across the water) .and as 
much powdered alum stirred into it as the sticky 
compound can be made to contain. How alum is 
such a valuable drug in many ways that it ought 
to be kept in every houseliold medicinc-clicst ; 
and treacle is not usually hard to get. We have 
never seen this remedy tried in a case of poison- 
ing, but ive have seen its clfect in croup ; and any- 
thing more decided and imperious in its action it 
would be dilhcult to imagine. Such a dose might 
freely be given in my case of poisoning ; and after 
the emetic has acteti freely, wc would give some 
soothing mixture, such, as Ihickeued milk. There 
arc various things which have the power to a 
certain extent of protecting the coats of tlie 
stomach from the action, of irritant poisons ; if the 
poison be an acid, the scrapings olf a white- washed 
wall or chalk and milk aro'good. Milk almost 
stiETened with common brown sugar is one of them; 
sweet oil taken to nauseatiou is another. 

In all cases of poisoning, loss of iime is tltc one 
great thing to be avoided ; and the nearest remedy 
at hand is the best one to make use of. Mustard 
and water, strong and plenty of it, is a Ciipital 
emetic. Of croup, that enemy of juvenile huma- 
nity, we must now speak a few words ; and wc 
know of no better remedy than the American one 
above described, combined with a hot bath and a 
hot blanket to roll the child well up in afterwards. 

The ignorance of the poor as to the treatment 
and still more the prevention of tho diseases of 
children is something appalling, and there can be 
no doubt that thousands of little lives are annually 
sacrificed to this Moloch. 

‘ I can’t teB. what ails my child, ma’am,’ said a 
. labourer’s wife to the writer of this, one bitter day 
last winter, ‘ he 's carrying on so strange : crowing 
like a cock, and turning his-sclf almost black in the 
face every nows and again.’ 

infant in question was comfortably seated 
on a nice cold door-step, and breathing as if he had 
swallowed a baby’s rattle by mistake. ‘Your child 
has the croup,’ I said, picking up the unfortunate 
little creature and carrying it to the firesido ; ‘ and 
if you don’t do something for him at once, he ’ll 
very likely die.’ ' • . 

IIowever_ something was done for him, and 
he didn’t die ; but he had a kick for his life all 
the same, and very littlo more door-step would 
have finished him. Yet' this poor woman was not 
an unloving mother ; she was , only ignorant, and 
in. her ignorance, jmsisting her child into the grave 
she would have shed such bitter tears over. 

_ Freim croup to diphtheria is a natural progres- 
sion, and we would wish to say a few, a very few 
words oh this terrible disease ; not as to its treat- 


ment by the amateur nurse, for it is of the greatest 
importance that such cases shouM have elo.-,e 
medical care. It is then on the subject of tlic 
operation called LmckGotomy—ihul is, the making an 
outward, incision in the windpipe below the sc.al, of 
the disease, and inserting a tulie for the pnrpo.'as of 
respiration, that we would speak — not to iliseuss it 
in its medical aspect, but simply to say a wm’d or 
two to nervous mothers who would .-slirink IVoiu 
the idea of the surgeon’s knife touching a sii;.k 
child under any circumstance.-i whaLevev. hiin-idy 
there can be no more jhtiful sight to look ujinu 
than a child dying of (lipliUu-.ria -the eyes wild, 
with fear, looking appealingly for help from otuj 
troubled face to another ; tlie little hand thrust 
into the mouth in holiiless, nselo.s.s clfort to di.s- 
lodge the terrible leather-like substance that is 
clogging up the throat, and making each breath a 
soiuid so painful that for days and weeks to come 
it will not cease to sound in our cars. What ukii'c 
agonising sight can the sick-room give us to ga/.o 
upon? Aud yet doctors have told ns of cases in 
which a mother has had such au overpowering tlivcii. 
of the surgeon’s kuife, that even when thiivgs ccmui; 
to such a state as this, she has positiwdy refused i o 
allow of any attempt at alleviation of lior chiUl’s 
agony by a siui])le operation ! 

Now it is on this head wo wish to say a few. Words 
of encouragement and counsc-l, ’JVachcotmny is 
in the first place a chance— a very sliglit chance in 
most cases — but still a chance for life ; but if it 
does not save life, it spares the child a death of 
' awful suffering, Tho pain of the operation itsedf 
I is so momentary as not to be wortli. considering, 

! aud relief is instantaneous. Wo arc not s])L'uk- 
ing of recovery, but simply of the differeuc.u be- 
tween such a death as that described :t.bov(; and 
tho ({iiiot ‘falling asleep’ of the child upon wlmin 
tracheotomy .has been perfortuod ; aud this is w.Iiiit 
the writer saw — the frighteuetl appealing eyes ; Urn 
intiful effort at self-help; aud tlum tlie instant; 
relief given l.>y linn aud skilful hands ; ami four- 
.md-twenty hours later, the quiet ])(uulu';.3 death ; 
the boy smiling up into our faces as tin; pure sjiirit 
lied to that place of rest ami peace where, ‘ there 
ahull bo no more pain.’ it was nut a thing to he 
scon and forgotten. 


LIFE IN A MILITARY PRISON. 

'• nv A imisoN ciiArr.AtN', 

In an address lately delivered at Itirniingham, 
Professor Tyndall says: ‘I met some few years 
since in a railway carriage tho governor of one of onr 
largest prisons. He was evidently au observant, 
and reflective man. .Tie told me that the priroue!,',-; 
in his charge might be divided into three r, lasses. 
The lirst class consisted of persons who ought 
never to liave been in prison, External ucciih-ut, 
and not internal taint, h.ad lirougbt the.iu wil.Iuu 
the grasp of the law, and what hu'l hiippeucd to 
theui might happen to moat of us. '.rin.!y wa-.i-e. 
essentially men of sound moral stamina, though 
wearing the prison garb. Then laime the hirge.st 
class, formed of individuals po5,sessiug no strung 
bias moral or immoral, ])la.sLic to the touch ih' cir- 
cumstances, which would mould thi;m. into cither 
good or evil members of society. Thirdly came a 
class—happily not a large one-- whom no kimlness 
could conciliate aud no discipline taiu(\ They 
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were sent into this Avorkl labelled “Incorrigible/’ punishment to reformation; and. this system 
wickedness being stamped as it were ixpon their of classification tends not only to preserve a 
organisations/ man’s sell-respect, but to fan the spark of hope 

As a matter of fact, there is a distinction made, that otherwise might be extinguished in his 
and rightly made, between the inmates of military breast. 

prisons. They are divided into first, second, and The justly celebrated novel Never too late to 
third classes ; which you may call bad, worse, Mend has made the public in some degree familiar 
and worst, if you are of the despairing type of with the ‘ silent system ’ of prison discipline. This 
philanthropist; or good, better, and best, if you system has beeu found not to work wheu sentences 
are a great believer in human nature, oven in are for a long period. Speech is^ discovered to be 
imprisoned human nature. The first class wear more than a luxury, being essential to the mental 
a red stripe on the arm, and being the best health of prisoners. None now are condemned 
conducted, are given less work to do and more to the silent system except those who are impri- 
food. Class number two are marked with a yellow soned for only a short time. And how great is 
stripe; while the third or lowest class are distin- the punishment of not being allowed to speak, is 
guished by a white badge, A stranger might per- proved to the chapAain by this one fact. No- 
haps shrink from all who wear white stripes as where are prayers so diligently responded to and 
from ‘ incorrigibles ; ’ but some in the third class hymns sung with such will, if without musical 
may be really very little more ‘incorrigible’ than taste, as in the chapel of a military prison, for 
himself, for every prisoner, no matter -what his prisoners recognise the service as an opiportunity 
character may be, except in very special cases, is of convincing themselves that they have not 
placed in the third class on his reception, lie, become dumb. Until this explanation was given 
then, by good conduct, becomes eligible for promo- by the governor, I was full of admiration for 
tion into Ihe second class, and subsequently into the religion, afterwards discovered to be more loud- 
first. Rule one hundred and sixty-six of tlxe Regu- sounding than genuine. 

latifjns for Military Prisons, lays 'down that ‘the Prisoners condemned to solitary confinement 
first class -will be composed of those prisoners who, are forced to turn to the wall on the apxproach 
from their quiet orderly habits aud general good of visitors or the superior officers of the prison, 
conduct under punishment, may appear deserving ‘ Has my face assumed any terrific aspect I Am 
of being promoted from the second class after I so much worse-looking than usual'?’ This is 
some experience has been gained of their char- the thought that naturally comes into one’s mind 
actors. Prisoners in either the first or the second on walking through a military prison for the first 
class will also be liable to be removed to a lower time. Each man takes a quick glance at your 
class for misconduct.’ Though the first class of Gorgon head, and then, fast as lightning, turns his 
prisoners are employed during the same hours as hack to you and his face to the wall, until your 
those ixrescrihed for the second class, the labour is, apparently baneful or bewitching influence has 
of a less severe description; picking -oakum or passed. 

drill being substituted for the deservedly hated . Another humiliation to which prisoners have 
crank and shot exercise. Another privilege en- to submit is that of having their hair frequently 
joyed hy the first class is, that they are never cut short. A man must sink very low indeed 
deprived of their bed, whereas,, ‘all prisoners on before he lose altogether personal vanity. It 
reception are to sleejx for the first week in the would seem as if there were a peacock as well as 
same manner as a soldier on guard — ^that is, on a an angel and a beast in each of us. For this 
board without undressing— -and subsequently, the reason the regulation that requires the hair of all 
third-class prisoners are to sleep as on guard prisoners of the third class to he cropped every 
every other night ; and the second-class prisoners fortnight is no slight punishment. It is especially 
in the same manner every third night : the priso- felt by those who leave the prison without having 
nors of the first class being alone exempted from been promoted to the second and first classes, in 
this rule,’ First and second class prisoners are which a prisoner’s hair is permitted to grow during 
employed in this prison — which is no Castle of the last fortnight of hnprisonment. How cau' a 
Indolence — at drill, shot exercise, the crank, man shew himself in respectable society, or take 
cleaning the passages and other parts of the pre- off his hat to a lady, when that common act of 
mises from six o’clock A.ir. to six o’clock p.m, ; and courtesy would reveal the fact that his hair was 
those of the third class from, six o’clock a.m. to cut by — government ? 

eight o’clock p.m, ; with the exception of regular Some may desire to know whether flogging has or 
times for parades, chapel, and meals. has not been entirely abolished. To the question, 

‘If any man will not Avork neither let him eat,’ we answer: ‘Yes ; except for aggravated breaches 
is a motto strictly adhered to by the ant,horities ; of prison discipline.’ Nor is it easy to see 'in Avhat 
for no prisoner is allowed meat-dinner who is not other way such cases can be dealt with. A man, 
employed at hard labour. Those not so engaged let us suppose in a fit of sulky stubbornness, does 
are t)nly given porridge and brcad-and-m'ilk. not attempt to pick his oakum. He is brought 
When labouring at hard work, prisoners have a before the governor, and sentenced to lose-'liis 
meat-dinner every Tuesday aud Thursday. Eight supper and bed; that is, to be obliged to sleep on 
ounces of beef without bone and one pint of soup the flooi’. On going back to his cell he says to 
is the allowance. The first class have an additional himself : ‘ What cau I do now to avenge myself on 
meat-dinner on Bundays, There is, we see, con- the authorities 1 ’ and he acts on the impulse that 
sidcrable advantage to be gained by the prisoner, seizes him, which is to break the windorv and 
to reward his ambition, should it prompt liiin to destroy everything in his cell. Probably Ibis sort 
move upAvard into a higher class. Now this is of stubborn ill-conditioned character is a coward; 
no_ trilling matter, for the A’-ery essence of good and if this be the case, nothing is found to bring 
prison discipline is the subordination of mere him to his senses so well as twejrty-five lashes 
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adniiiiistered in tlie presenee of fhe governor and 
medical officer. 

The pnnisliments which we should like to see 
abolii^lnal, if others without equal or greater dis- 
advantages could be discovered, are the crank and 
shot-driil, ‘ What is the crank ? ’ may be asked by 
happy ]'>eoplo who have never had to do with 
prisons in any way. It is, we answer, a Sisyphus’ 
wheel that the prisoner is forced to turn twelve 
or fourteen thousand times each day, for no other 
reason than because the useless monotonous exer- 
cise is sufficiently hateful to him to he a real 
punishment. ‘To what purpose is this waste ?’ we 
may ask. Why is this wheel not made to pump 
water or grind corn or do some other useful work ? 
Why should a man be degraded into a machine, 
and made to turn a wheeT merely for the sake of 
turning it ? Will he not in this way lose all self- 
respect ? Yes ; these are the unanswerable argu- 
ments against the crank. But then its very use- 
lessness is urged as an argument for its retention. 
Suppose, for instance, that prisoners are employed 
in gardens where vegetables are cultivated for 
barrack-use, what will be the consequence ? That 
soldiers will desire to abandon their own profes- 
sion for Adam’s calling, and for this purpose will 
designedly get into prison. If, again, the crank- 
wheel he utilised in any way, men will feel that 
they are useM members of society, and will prob- 
ably prefer their new work to the dull routine 
and irksome duties of barrack-life. Almost the 
same remarks are applicable to shot-drill, or the 
very humiliating process of lifting six times each 
miinrte for three hours per diem a thirty-six 
pound cannon-ball, for no other reason than to 
put it down again tliree paces from where it 
originally lay. Nothing can be more fatiguing 
and worrying than this process of putting the 
shot there and hack, there and hack, there and 
hack ! But then -we must again remark, that to 
make prisons very comfortable is absolutely to 
make them useless. 

Almost all the inmates of military prisons arc 
sentenced for such crimes as these: Desertion — 
the commonest crime of all — making away with 
kit, breaking out of barracks, insubordination. 
How is desertion to be stopped ? This is now a 
very difficult problem with the authorities, and 
almost all officers give it as their opinion that the 
plague of desertion can only be stayed by again 
having recourse to the system lately abolished of 
branding the letter D on the dc.serter’s side. In 
the absence of this Nota bene, there is nothing to 
prevent a soldier from enlisting over and over 
again in different corps, in order to get a bounty 
and new kit on each occasion, 

As regards insubordination, when you speak to a 
prisoner on the folly of having resisted or disobeyed 
a non-commissioned officer, he will generally give 
an answer somewhat as follows ; ‘ Well, sir, when 
I came back from ^foreign service I had a little 
money, and with this I drank with some comrades 
more than was good for me. There is a corporal 
[or sergeant] in the barrack-room who is always 
down on me ; and upon that day, having had a 
little too much, I could not stand his goijig on at 
me; and so I— -though indeed I tried to help my- 
self doing so — ^just struck him between his eyes.’ 
There is no cloubt that nine out of every* ten 
soldiers in military prisons have got into trouble 
through drink, A soldier was once overheard 


describing the advantages of the Cax^c as a station 
in these woi’<ls : ‘ .f)i'ink is chea]), and you are 
always dry.’ hlen of this stamp lill our ndlitury 
prisons. 

In some cases the crime of insubordination is 
provoked by the jietty 1)ullying and oUeusive 
manner of non-comniissioned oHicers, Lliongh tlmir 
superiors do their best to chock tbeiu. Officers 
are now easily accessible, and .are ready to give 
the youngest private an iiux)arti;d hearing. .In 
all respects the position of a British soldier is 
now greatly iinju'ovod. Indeed it is not too much 
to say that life in a military jn'ison now is quite as 
endurable as vvas existence out of it to the well- 
conducted soldier of forty years ago. 


DESObATE. 


Like a funereal pall, 
Darkness lies over all : 
Weirilly the owl doth call 
From her lone steep. 
Sadly the night-wind blows 
Over December snows ; 
Vain ’tis my cy(>H to close — 
I cannot sleep, 


Tliy voice is in my ear ; 

Once more tliy words I. hear, 
Brin^'ing now hope now fear, 
Blit always love ; 

And thy sweet face doth rise 
Radiant with starry eyes, 
Cloudless ns summer skies 
In heaven above. 


Once more at nij;lit’s soft noon, 
ITiider the pensive mnnu 
Of a long vanished June, 

AVitli thee I stray : 

As when in day.s of old 
All my hearths love 1 told. 

And to my ideading bold 
Thon saidst not nay. 


When idion wast by my kMo, 
Calmly the days did ffiido ; 
Like an unnillled tide 
My life did How. 

Then was eaeh lumr too brief ; 
Now I hut Meek relief 
Ifrom my eonsnining grief, 

Rest from my woo. 


Now falls the .scalding tear, 
,Shed for tiio iiresent drear ; 
(Shod for the jiast so dear, 

So quickly flown. 

Over thy lonely fp'ave, 

Hard by the suuudin.u wave, 
Madly the wind-gusts rave ; 
1 am alone, 


Yos ; hnt my whole life throw'll 
Liiiil luivo I been and true ; 
True shall I ho to you, 

Aa true as then ; 

Till when that life i.s o’er, 
Skyward my soul .'‘hall cmir, 

And on the heavenly .slioro 
We meet again. 


Printed and Publisheil by W. & K. fhiA.MiiinM, -17 I'attir- 
nostor Row, London, ami Jllgli Stri'ct, JhitN noiaju. 
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CPIRISTMAS-TIME.^ 

‘ So many men so many minds ’ has been a pro- 
verb long before onr days, and will be to the end 
of time and human history ; and uniformity of 
sentiment is the one thing which men need never 
Impe t iiin. 

CR_.^rias-time is one of these battle-fields of 
feeling. To some it is just the consecration of 
so many circumstances of torture ; to others the 
meeting-point of so many facts of pleasure. From 
the conventional greeting to the orthodox dinner 
— ^from the ‘ seasonable gifts ’ that are more obliga- 
tory than voluntary, to the toast that heralds the 
punch, and the dreams that follow on that last 
glass — all is so much pain to the flesh and weari- 
ness to the spirit ; and they wonder how a.ny one 
can find it otherwise. What is there in Christmas- 
time to make it pleasurable? they say. The 
gathering together of the family 1 A lot of rough j 
boys home from school, who spoil the furniture 
and tease the dog.s, lame the horses and ravage i 
the garden, make the servants cross, the girls ■ 
rude, and the younger children insubordinate ; who 
upset all the order of the house, destroy its com- ; 
fort like its quiet, and to whose safe return to ' 
discipline and your own restoration to tran- 
quillity you look forward with impatient longing 
from the first hour of their arrival to the last 
of their stay? Or the advent of your married 
daughter with her two spoilt babies, who cry if 
they are looked at and want everything that tlicy 
see, and that very objectionable young man her 
husbarul, with his ultra opinions and passion for 
argument, Avhom she would marry in spite of all 
that you could say, but to whom you can scarcely 
force yourself to bo decently civil, not to speak of 
cordial, and whoso presence is a perpetual blister 
Avlule it lasts ? Is this the family gathering about 
which you are expected to gush ? — this with tlie 
addition of your son’s fine-lady wife who snubs his 
another and sisters with as little breeding as 
3-LSorve, finds nothing at your table that she can 
cat, livc.s with her smfilling-bottle to her nose and 
propped up with cushions on the sola, and gives 


you to understand that she considers herself 
humiliated by her association Avith your family, 
and your son as much exalted as she is degraded ? 
This is the domestic aspect of Christmas-time 
which is to nrake you forget all the ordinary 
troubles of life, creating in their stead a Utopia 
Avhere ill-feeling is as little knoAvn as ennid, and 
family jars are as impossible as personal discom- 
fort and dissent. Holding this picture in your 
hand, you decline to subscribe your name to the 
lo pman universally chanted in praise of Christ- 
mas, and wrap yourself up in sullen silence when 
your neighbour congratulates you on having all 
your family about you, and Avishes you a merry 
Christmas as if he meant it. 

If the domestic aspect is disagreeable, Avhat is 
the social ?— A round of dinners of which the 
menu is precisely the same from Alpha to Omega : — 
turbot and thick lobster-sauce ; roast-beef and 
boiled turkey ; indigestible plum-pudding and 
murderous mince-pies; Avith sour oranges and 
sweet sherry to keep the balance even, and by the 
creation of tAvo acids perhaps neutralise each 
other and the third. This is the food set before 
unoflending citizens under the name and style 
of Christmas dinners for the month or six weeks 
during which the idiotic custom of Christmas din- 
ners at all is supposed to last. You are expected 
to live in this monotony of dyspep,sia and anti- 
pathetic diet till you loathe the very sight of the 
familiar food, aucl long for a change ' Avith a 
vehemence which makes you ashamed of yourself^ 
and more than half afraid that you are developing 
into a gourmand of the worst kind. 

As if your nights were not sufficiently broken by 
the horrible compounds which trouble your diges- 
tion and disturb your brain, torturers known as 
the ‘ waits’ proAvl through the streets from midnight 
to dawn, causing you agonies beyond those Avhich 
even the hurdy-gurdy men inflict. You are just 
falling to sleep — painfully courted and hardly won 
— when a hideous discord worse than the wailings 
of cats startles you into a nervous wakefulness 
which banishes all hope for that night. What can 
you do? They are loo far off for that jug of 
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•water to take efieefc, and you must not fire ; 
anatlieunis do not hurt tliem, and if said aloud 
only waken up your wife and muke ker cry if 
slie dnes not preach. You have nothing for it 
then but to lie still and groan inwardly, devoting 
to the infernal gods all the idiotic circumstances 
iy which your'difo is rendered wretched, and 
your health, already frail, set still further -wrong. 
In the tnorning, when wearied and uervonsly 
feverish from want of sloeji, you go iui,o the 
garden for a little (piiet and delectation, you find 
your greenhouses stripped of the howcns which yon 
had been lovingly watching for weeks, and your 
evergreens as ridiculously cropped as^a shaved 
poodle. This is the day for the decoration of the 
church, and you, having made an expensive hobby 
of your garden, have to contribute what has cost 
months and good money to rear, for the childish 
satisfaction of John and Joan, lasting just two 
houns and five minutes. Not only have you lost 
i your flowers and your evergreens — that splendid 
holly, which yesterday glowed like a flame, to- 
day nothing hut a bundle of chopped ends !— hut 
you know that yotrr favourite daughter is flirting 
•with the curate, and that a great deal is going on 
under cover of wreaths and crosses, laurustinus and 
chrysanthemum, of whicdi you strongly disapprove 
yet cannot check. It is Ohriskmas-timo ; decorating 
the church has become in these later days a kind 
of religious duty ; and as a conscript father of 
your village, you must not forbid your daughter ' 
this pious pleasure any more than you can refuse 
your costly contribution in kind. 

Turn to the financial side of the time ; and 
•what have you? — bills coming in that you neitlicr 
expected nor know of, and evexy one looking for a 
Christinas-hox, axid insolent or irintated if Ihcij’’ 
do not get it. The servants obsequious to the 
worth of half a sovereign — tradesmen and their 
lads pxmctual in anticipation of hah>crowus — 
postmen levying blackmail, and watermeix and 
dustiueu deixiauding as their right that they should 
he fee’d for their persistent neglect of duty — every 
one making a dead set at your pocket and trying 
to get your money for themselves— the very 
children more caressing and atfoctionate because it 
is Christnxas and jiapa xilways gives tlmiu .some- 
thing on Ohristmas-day : — You groaix .as you ask 
yoxxrself where is disinterestedness on this earth ? — 
and you groan still xnore as you draw your cherjxie.« 
•and reduce your balance .and wonder by what law 
■ of right it is that you should -he the pipe by which 
other folks are to he supplied. 

No ; you see no good or pleasure in this boasted 
Chxistmas-time as we keep it ujx in our benighted 
country. Its mirth is a sh.am and its inflictions 
. are only too real. A time of tumxilt and expense, 
of indigestion and discomfort, you wait, grimly or 
fretfully as your mood may he, till it has passed 
and the current of your life is allowed to flow 
evenly as before. When you hear people sing its ' 
praises you long to stop their mouths, as you 
longed to silence the waits who woke you up out 
of your first sleep, and spoilt your rest for the 
night,* What matmer of men are these, you think, 
•who caxx find cause of congratulation in so much 
absurdity, if the fun is real to them~so much 
dreary make-believe, if it is unreal 'I You despise 
yo-ur. genial, laughing, merry-hearted neighbour 
who goes into everything con axaore, and accepts it 
^ all, from, forfeits and -snapdragon to plum-jpudding 


.and (fliristiaas-hoxes, as if he really liked it, 'Nbnx 
think what a ib(d lie nmel, be tn li(>, pleii.-iod with a 
rattle, tickled with .a straw like Ui if'., link for the 
most part you <lo not believe in Inc 'mirth ; .and 
then you despise him skill tnoiv .aff a by pecrile .as 
well. Eur a hypocrite slniniiiiing fully is jin 
oflendcr agiuti.sk xuason ns well iui truth, whom yuu 
find it hard to ibrgiro, h;k tin; mokive ul' his niunr- 
xne.ry bo what it may. 

This is one side aUlio tpxesLion ; ycniv mxighboni' 
takes the- oLlu'.r. 

Who on earth, ho 803^4 with ills bands In lus 
pockets, his b.ackto the lire iuid his kindly smiling 
face to the room, who on earkii c;m grumi)]n at tlie. 
facts of Ohristraas-time ? For his pai'l, Im finds 
it the jolliost season of the year, and he fiinls each 
season as jolly as the other, and all perfect in their 
own appointed way. Ho is noi;o of your crying 
philosophers who go through life bewailing its 
iniacries and oppressed by its mi. sfor tunes. Not 

he! He thinks the e.arth beautiful, man .and 
women pleasant, and God very good ; and of 
xxll occasions wherein he can tiunsact his choiu’- 
ful philosophy, Christmas is the heat. The 
boys are home for their holiday.^ ; and it 
a ploasuro to him to take them out lmni.rng 
and shooting, and initiate them into tlie per- 
sonal circumstances belonging to English c.onnU'y 
gexxtlemen. Ho looks forward to the time when 
they will take his place and carry on ' the 
traditions of the family, axxd he wishes them to 
be worthy of their name and an honour to thah 
; country. He is ixot one of those nervous self- 
centred men who live by rule and measui’o .'iug 
cannot have a line of the day’s ordering di.s- 
turbed. He liko.s his own way certainly ; ;md lio ' 
has .it; hut he can -press his elbows to his .sidt's 
on occasions, and give room for others to espatid. 
He doo.s not find it such iiii unbearable Infliction 
that his boy.s should conic home and racket about 
the pkaoG, even kliough they are a little np.setting, 
and do not leave everything qnil.e as smooth ami 
straight as they found it. Ht? x'emenibers his own 
3'outlx .'iJid Ixmv happy it made him to eonio home 
and racket ; and ho suppf)ses that his lads jiro very 
much the same as he was at their age. He thinks 
too that they do the girls good — waiko them up a 
little — and while not lualnng Uieio rough or laxde — 
the mother takes care of that—yet that they pi'T;- 
vent tliem from becoming prim and missy,' a» 
gii-la ai’O apt to be who have no brotliers a.Tid .arc 
left too much to themselves. Certainly ho doea 
not approve of the flood of shing which is lot loose 
in the house during their stay; hut school-boy 
slang at the worst is not permanent, ami in a 
week’s time -will be forgotten. 

As for the ma'rried daughter’s children, iliey are 
the merriest little roguc.s in the world; and hiix 
wife looks ten years younger since they came. _ Hhe 
was always fond of babies ; and her grandchildren, 
seem to renew her own past nur.sery witli all _ the 
pleasure and none of the anxiety of tlie olden time. 
Ho rather wonders at his girl’s ta-ite in tbti niafipr 
of her husband — most fathers do-— .and cannot for 
the life of him see what there is to love iii him. 
But if not an Alcibiades he is a good fellow in the 
■ main, and make.? his young -wife h.'i])py ; y'hi<.di is 
the principal thing. And if his daiiglx'ter-in -buv is 
a trifle stiff, and fond of giving her, self fii'io-lad\' 
airs, he for his part never stands that kind of 
nonsense, and will laugh her out of .it before she 
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has been twenty-four hours in. the house. He 
finds good- humour and taking no offence the best 
weapons in the world against folly and ill-temper ; 
and prefers them as curative agents to any other. 
The girl is a nice girl enough, but she has been 
I)adly brought up — had a lot of false ideas instilled 
into her by a foolish mother — ^hnt when she has 
been away from the old influences, and associated 
with themselves for a little while, she will open 
her eyes and see things in their right light. Who 
indeed could resist the sweet sensible influence of 
his wife, her mother-in-law ?--and are notliis girls 
l;he very perfection of honest wholesome English 
ladies ? It will all come right in time ; he has no 
doubt of that ; and meanwhile they must be patient 
and forbearing for Dick’s sake, and not make 
matters worse than they are hy their own want of 
self-control. 

Then as to the Christmas-boxes and the tips 
sacred to the season — well 1 well ! after all they 
do not amount to much in the year, and see what 
pleasure they give ! A man must be but a poor- 
spirited surly kind of hormd who does not like to 
see his fellow-creatures happy ; and a very little 
kindness goes a great way in that direction. He 
takes care to live within his income, and therefore 
he has always a .margin to go on ; and he does not 
object to use it. The servants have been very good 
on the whole, and do their duty fairly enough. 
And Avhen they fail — as they do at times — ^why, to 
fail is human, and are they alone of all mankind 
to bo blaintdess and never swerving in the right 
way ? And arc the}'' alone of all mankind to he 
. judged of by their worst and not by their best? 
—to be blamed for failure, but not praised for 
well-doing ? He does not think ' so ; and not 
thinking this, his half-sovereigns are given freely 
withoirt the grudging which makes them an 
uugratnous tax instead of a kindly voluntary gift. 
The tradespeople, too, do fairly well, and — they 
must have their profit like any one else ! Those 
Ohristmas-hoxes to their lads may he the nest- 
eggs for future savings; and even if they do go 
in. a little finery or personal ifleasure instead — 
young people will be young, and his own hoys 
arc fond of being smart and amused : so why not 
these others ? You grumble at the waits ? If you 
ill your warm bed, well fed, well clothed, prosper- 
ous altogether, fret at the loss of an hour’s sleep, 
■what must these poor fellows feel, out iii the cold 
frosty night, with the wind blowing and the sleet 
falling fast, and they not half fed nor a quarter 
clothed ? For his own part he would like to give 
them a glass of hot grog all round ; and as for 
grumhling at the few coppers which they brave 
all this physical discomfort to earn, he makes it 
shillings, and hopes it will do them good. We 
.must live and let live, he says with his broad 
smile ; and if we are sometimes a little incon- 
venienced by the eflnrts made by the poor to 
accomplish tlie art of living for their owu parts — 
wo n.j list remember that our loss is their gain, and 
that they are men and women like ourselves — 
t'athors of families who want to keep the pot boil- 
ing and the fire alight — mothers who love their 
children, and are anxious to do the best for them 
that nature and man will allow. 

You complain.^ of indigestion and grumhle at 
the raonulony of your Christmas fare? — That is 
strange ! d\’'lio can grumhle at good plain succulent 
meat? — and why do you eat the sweets if they 


disagree with you ? Neither pudding nor mince- 
pie comes into the eternal necessities of thiugs, 
and you would do very well if only you would 
refrain. He does not eat things that he cannot 
digest, and in consequence he sleeps well, and when 
he wakes has neither I'egret nor remorse. Surely 
that is not such a painful trial— to forbear eating 
what is hurtful to your health, and in touching 
your health corroding your happiness as well., 

lu a word, the whole difference of the spirit in 
which we meet the flicta of Christmas depends 
on the good or ill humour with which we are 
naturally endowed, and which we have cultivated 
hy common-sense on the one hand, or suffered to 
ride rough-shod over our reason on the other. If 
we are unselfish and sympathetic. Christmas-time 
is as pleasant to . us as popular tradition would 
make it ; if we afe egotistical and peevish, it 
is a wearisome infliction and a sham which no 
honest man can pretend to believe in, nor any 
sensible one to admire. 

For our own part we believe in, Christmas, 
because we believe in the kindness of man to man, 
in. genial good-humour, in unselfishness, and the 
liking of wholesome natures to give happiness ; 
and so far as we have gone yet we have seen no 
reason to change our views, A merry Christmas 
then to you all, friends, readers, and countrymen ; 
and a happy New Year to follow after ; and may 
God bless the rich and care for the poor, and lead 
us all in the right way while the day lasts and 
before tlie night has come ! 

A CAST OF THE NET. 

a’HE SIOKT OF A. DEIECIIVE OEEIOEE, 
CHAPIEE IV, 

Long after it had grown quite dark, all remained 
quiet, and at last I resolved upon making a move. 
I had determined upon fetching Peter Tilley. I 
had plenty of assistance, hut I thought I .should 
like to have Peter with me. So" I went down to 
the ferry ; a gas-light which burned at the corner 
shewed me before I loft my post that the bony 
ferryman was not there ; and choosing a pretty 
good boat, with a strong young fellow to pull, I got 
in. It was a most unpleasant night ; as dark as 
pitch, which was had enough, but every now and 
then it lightened, which was worse, as it dazzled 
my eyes, and made me think we were running 
smash on hoard some great vessel which I had not 
seen a moment before, and couldn’t see a nxoment 
after. However, the boatman was used to all 
kinds of weather, I suppose, and knew the river 
thoroughly ; so through the darkness and the rain, 
which never left off for a moment, we reached the 
other side. 

I left the boat to wait for me, and ran up to the 
Yarmoxith Smack I looked in, and saw Peter 
leaning against the bar and smoking a .short pipe, 
as a labourer ought to do ; and he was talking in 
a friendly way to some rough-looking fellows. I 
slipped in, and using the name we had agreed 
upon, spoke to him. He knew my voice of course ; 
but seeing me so changed, for my make-up was 
really splendid (it was, although I say so that 
shouldn’t), it gave him such a shook that he was 
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obligotl to put the pcw'ter down he was going to 
drink from anti iook steadily^ at mo before hti 
answered. I 'ui acoming,’ ho said at last^ and we 
got outside ; when, as we walked down to the ferry, 

I gavf! liiiti a sort of idea of what was going on, ami 
how t expected to nuike a great catch that night. 
Peter of course was very glad to he in for such a 
hig thing as this, for he had never heeii mixed up 
with auytliing so important. 

Not to trust the boatman too mtidi,_T kept Peter 
back a few yards from the water while I liuished 
my story, standing a little on one side, so as to be 
out of the way of the peojdcwho came and went 
to and from the ferry. While I was talking to 
him, a wherry ran in ; we heard her grate on the 
pebbles and the sculls rattle as the man laid 'em 
in ; hut that we had heard before. It’s a part of my 
habit to notice little things however, and I looked 
to see who had come in by this boat. There was 
only oxre passenger, a woman, and she passed ns' 
walking quickly ; but quick as she walked, I saw 
her, and she saw me. Blessed if it wa.«u’t Miss 
3!)oyle! My being there was no odds to Miss Doyle, 
nor could it have signified to her if she had seen 
mo fifty times ; yet I felt I would rattier not have 
met her just then ; it looked unlucky, and she was 
such an uncommonly sharp one too. Bluirp or not, 
I couldn’t sec what she could make out of my 
standing under a wall oa a wet night talking to 
another labourer. ' 

Having fimshed xaj explanation, we both got 
into the wherry, and I asked the man if he would 
like a good long job, which might perhaps last 
all night. 

‘The longer the better, governor,’ he says, ‘if 
the pay is accordin’.’ 

‘ The pay will be accordin’,’ I answered ; ‘and so 
you are engaged.’ 

The first thing I made him do was to row 
round that oy8ter-.smack, for the tide had risen 
enough to take us rnund her. I .showed no light, 
hut wo ivent inside her twice ; and the fellow on 
the watch was very sharp, so he was leaning over 
the side when we came round the second time, and 
I could say quite quict-like : ‘ I am in this boat 
now — watch the river.’ That was quite enough ; 
he knew he ■would not now have to look to the 
■Anchor for signals. 

After this began what I believe was the most 
disagreeable soft of patrol I ever had. There was 
a time when I irsed to envy the Thames police; 
hut I can’t say I ever did after that night. We 
were obliged to he in motion almost continually, 
because we did not know from which side of the 
river the paper might come, and we weren’t quite 
sure that it would come at all, especially on that 
night ; and I don’t know, speaking from my owm 
experience, that there is anything more trying to 
the spirits than the pulling backward-s and for- 
wards aud loitering about on the river Thames 
ill a raw October night with a small thick rain 
falling. Twice we landed, and went once to the 
Srnaoh and once to the Anchor, I couldn’t grudge 
the men a glass of hot grog ; in fact I was obliged 
to have some myself, even if I missed my capture 
through it. 

pt grew later and later ; the flashes of lightning 
stilt Came at long intervals ; but the lights on the 
3l^nt put, and excepting the gas-lamps which 
burnt 'm- street-corners, ferries, and wharfs, all 
.■(yas dtoki”-^ river had long 




ceased, no shouts or ratthi of w'hools r.ame from the 
shore; aud iho rain still falling, it ivus, 1 givi‘ you 
my wuml, mcmt horribly inisc.rable, dull ;uid sloppy 
beyond description. 'Twelvii o’clock had struck, 
and one, and perhaps half an hour beyond it. I 
had cautioned my coinpuiuons to speak very low; 
.so the bofitmun only whispemd when he/ said : 
‘lt’.s as <piiet as it is lik(dy to he, goveumo)*, if 
you’ve got anyt.lung to laiu. 1 havt; just s('en the 
police galley creep along on the other side ; I see 
her muler that lamp. .Now’s your time.’ 

_Hc thought we were .smugglers! I’erhaps ho 
didn’t care if we were thieves, 1 told him to ho 
luitiont ; ivhen at that very instant, just in we were 
creeping along under the lee of a ooal-harge, a 
wherry shot very .silently by, right in front /f us, 
going across stream, and not si-x feet from our 
bows. In her sat the sulky ferryman; I knew 
him at a glmice, dark as it was. ‘ Pull after that 
wherry,’ I said. 

‘ Peter Tilley, my lad,’ I continued, turning to 
Peter, ‘the time’s acomiiig, I think.’ 

‘I’m precious glad of it,’ says Petor ; ‘.for I’m 
catching a cold in my head every minute I .sit .in 
this conlbumlcd boat; and it’s all soaking wet 
where .I’m sitting.’ 

Our man pulled on; he was a very strong fellow, 
as I have said, and. wo could have overtakou the 
other boat directly ; hut this of course I did not 
want. I knew where to look for the old scamj) ; 
and sure enough, after a few strokes across stream, 
he bent to the left aud ran under the bows of the 
Dutch trader. 

All was dark and silent as the grave aboard the 
.ship ; but that didn’t deceive the old boatman, 
nor did it deceive me. I stopped our man. in the 
shade of the next vessel, if you can c.all anywhere 
a shaile, when it was all. pitch dark. We liad not 
been there a minute hedbre I hoard a .slight noise — 
it was iinpo.ssible to .see any one unl(i.s.s he .stood 
between you and the .sky — and then I could tell liy 
the sound that a man had dropped into the wlujrry. 
There was no need to tell me what man it was. 
With an almost noisele.ss dip, the ferryman dropped 
his sculLs into the river again aud rowed on, wo 
still after him. I took, it fur granted he was going 
to the other .side of the ferry; but he siuldouly bore 
olf to the right, and rowed on for some little time, 
then striking in between two vc.ssc:l,s, he went 
straight for the land. 

‘ Where is he going to ? ’ I whispered. 

‘To the lauding at .Byiie’s wharf,’ .siiy.s tho boat- 
man in the same tone. 

So he was ; and it appeared this landing-place 
was at the farther side of the wharf ; that is, lower 
down the river. 

It was so dark we could hardly see them — for 
we could just make out there were now tivo 
persons in the boat — but as tlu'y reached the f-hom, 
a lamp that was burning on the wharf helpial ns a 
little. We could not clearly see what tluiy •were 
doing ; but tliey certainly got out of the boat, and 
as certainly there were then more than two iigures 
moving about, and seemingly engaged iu ])hif,iiig 
parcels iu the wherry. P/ut it was very gloomy 
there ; they were in the shade ol' the wlnuT, ami 
the lamp glimmered -weak and .faint through the 
thick rain. It was the more diilicult to .see what 
was being done, because there were several boats 
tied up to the landing-place, making some confusion 
iu the darkness. At last, however, we could see that 
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ate tenf !■“>“ ‘ 0 >^ njind the other, Barney,- I eayo. 

he conld behind ns. I looked, but conldidt lee nf for T eonlrl™^ to ans^ver 

a^ttag; aera Peter owaod he ’.right hare le^ 

iule f„°£' M «- ™ hSe.«"“« 

m the ioluuost boat. There was only one man row- ‘Pnll in fnv th/i onr,-,.., • t? --i n 

sissiiiisiriS 

SmeTw”““ ‘“ ““ 

waved my iMtenf'twice!^^ wis° all° 3 »ht ‘Ts the ^boatS/^ answers 
ciuiclc as thought the light on boa^d the oystm' Svernor wSat waJlu^f 
smack was moved twice also, and then Ave too to know’ ^ ^ 

s^SS£i}5“ ^ — 

already on board. Lx fact Mr^Ednmnd PvrS ^ wherry; and the 

WilS niv f'.ltifrf ilitvl nrrf ftr/r .,1, *tinund Byrle Thames men tried to make poor BarneV a little 


vcnieut ilash ol lightning, two packages handed 
tip ; then a iigure, which we had recognised by tlic 
same Hash as the bony ferryman, got into the ship 
As he disappeared, our wherry touched tlie ve-ssel - 
and at the same instant, to my great relief, a long 
black Ihiimes police galley came alongside us, and 
Its crow, hve constables, with Barney Wilkins’ who 
was there as gmide, clambered up like cats. I and 
i’Cter imitated thenij but xiot quite so quicklv ■ and 
when I looked over the bulwark, I -saw by the 
hglit ot a couple of lanterns, screened froin the 
outside, four or five men, the boatman and the 
skipper being two, lifting up a great lid winch 
fitted 111 the deck — the hatches I heard it called— 
while by their side lay the packages of paper 
1 could not see M.r Eyrie ; but there was no time to 
consider ; we all jumped in at once, tlie men look- 
ing round in amazement at the noise. I fancied 
that just then I heard a shout from the boat. 

\¥iiat do you all want here ? ’ said the skipper 
angrily. •*• ^ 

‘ We hold a warrant’ — I began. 

‘ Oil, it is you, is it ? ’ ho screeched, like a 
hyena or something of that sort. M owe you a 
little lor a past score, and you shall have it.’ As 
quick as lightning he pulled a long straight 
knitc Irum tlie side of his trousers, whore it must 
Have heeii lu some sort of sheath, and jumped at 
mo with such suddenness that he would have 
“f’ hJiirucy Wilkins snatched a 
liandspilce h'om the dock, and dashing between us. 
ut him down witli such a blow, that the skipper 
cll with a crash like a bullock when it is killed, 
the blood pouring from his head instantly, 
it was all as quick as thought. The other men 
a ore all seized in a breath, rio quick was it all 
10110, tiiat i had im idea Barney was hurt, until 
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aiiA so at proveil ; and I Hhouldn’t have caved if the ' 
gkippers head had been broken fifty tiniea over. 

■ We get our ])risoiuii'f? to the shove, leaving tTio 
craft in charge Of u Thames police galley that 
came in answer to our signals ; and late as it was, 

I drove with Peter Tilley in a cal> to the City. | 
Oiir people there were immensely glad, I can tell | 
you; and when I went over to the jiaulc (for there | 
WEB no ntH'.d for secrecy or dodging now), 1 thought j 
tlio genUenuiU never would have left off paying 
me compliments. Poor iJaniey Wilkins that was 
(lead dost'cved most ci-edit; hut it could not do 
him any good 1o say so now, so X lei them go on. 
The paper ivas examined, and found to he exactly 
the cpiantity required ; enough, I believe, to have 
made about twenty thousand bank-notes. ,Ah ! if 
they had got into circulation ! 

I hope you will understand, however, that I 
diet act fair and sr|uare; and when the reward 
was paid (and the Eank people did come down 
most liberal ; I bought my house at Pentonville 
with my share), I told the gentlemen about 
poor Baincy an(.l his wishes ; and I ’m proud 
to say they found his sister out and took her 
away; and after a time she went abroad with 
kind people who looked after her, and took care 
of her money till she got married, and did well. 
Why, she sent mo a siuilf-box made out of pure 
Australian gold, with a letter signed by herself 
and her husband, who w'as a butcher in a great 
way of business out there ; and they sent it as an 
acknowledgment of my having acited all fair and 
square. .1 promised so to do, and I did. 

Edmirnd Byrle was never caught, and so far as 
we were concerned, was never heard of; and if 
it hadn’t been for his fathei’, 1 should never have 
understood a lot of things that puzzled im?. I had 
given a pretty good guess as to how Miss Doyle 
came in the first place to inquire about Mr B^nde 
and the detective ; a very clever idea in itself, 
but like many other clever things, it lost her the 
game, Mr Byrle had talked with, his fiiends about 
employing detectives ; and- Miss Doyle knowing 
about the Bank pap(;r, and being always on the 
watch, had got hold of just enough to mislead 
her. She went out with Edmund liyrle to Tiukey, 
I think, and was married to him ; and old Mr 
Byrle sent out a friend to see them ; and it. was 
in this way I got the particulars. It ajrpears slie 
knew me again-— only as the limping labourer, of 
course— when she saw me talking at the ferry to 
Tilley. But she knew him m the detective at 
the Yarmouth Smack, and she thought that although 
it might he all right, yet a detective was a danger- 
ous (justomor, and his acciuaintances might be 
dangerous also. Oonscqnenti}’- she tried to persuade 
Edmund to put off his journey; but he wuntoci 
the money for the paperj and wouldn’t Usten to 
her. But ho agreed at last to go .aboard in another 
boat, which .satisfied her, as she felt so certain 
the skipi^er's boat would be attacked. As 1 have 
explained, her precaution saved him from fifteen 
■years’ ‘ penal,' which is the least ho would have had, 
Tlhe skipper was sent for life, having killed a 
'man in his arrest ; but he didn’t live six months 
mprison ; he never got over the tremendous blow 
he reemved from Barney. All the reports spoke 
ot being a receiver of ‘ stolen goods.’ The Bank 
I'aper was never mentioned, for the authorities 
mcl nob,"'WaTit to- unsettle, the public again, or let 
I them see what a narrow escape they had had. 


And now comes about tlu^- ([ueeia'st part ttf my 
story. (Jail uu; mum*', if ! ditlu’i stop tin* j.hicvifig 
at Byrle’.s faefory as well as reeover the. Ituik 
paper, killing two birds will) one .siotn'. 

It was iill through my catching tlic bony ferry- 
man, Eiuding that thing.-H was going hard with him, 
.and hoping to make them cuisuir, and beino lU-iiip.- 
pointiM that those, who wau'c concerned wii.h hiiii 
did not wnue forward with nnniey to provide, for 
his (Icfoncc, he ‘roimdcd’ on them ; he .split on 
tlimn all, and owned hoW' ho was the. umaiiM of 
taking ilm metal over to a fence on hi-s siide, cd’ the 
water, the things being stolen by a !U(‘clia.nic and a 
W'ateliinan who were in league. (I .see .t. have nse-d 
the word ‘fence;’ this means a receiver of stolen 
goods ; hut though I have been wnirucil 'by Llie 
editor of this magazine, wo can’t do without come 
slang words.) 

Peter Tilley got a tidy present, am’l was noted 
for promotion through this buhnoss, J was ^lad of 
it, fur Peter was a capital chap — never w'aiited to 
play fir.st-li(.ldle ; and I admire people, of tljat dis- 
]}Osition. I tell yon what [ did: I got fin; muve.4 
live-pound note of all wdmt the Bank gave mo, and 
they were all very cleiin and cris]}, and I wM'ap[)(;d 
old Bob the gatekeeper’s ow'u .sLxpence in it ; and 
I went to the facliory and I. stood a jiiut of ale, and 
says: ‘Bob, here’s your sixpenecil’ Ho hadn’t 
known exactly who "X was till then, for I had 
made excuses as usual; and then X'm blessed if 
he didn’t emits cry over his luck. Mr Byrle tfter 
thought a lot of Bob’s kindness, for X tohl the old 
gent about it ; and I h(?ar(l that on. tliat very 
account he put six shillings a week on. Uobls 
wages, and I was glad to hear it. 

They couldn’t liecp mo olf the d(jtoetivc stafi’ 
aftiu' this ; and although I am free to euuless -iniw 
1 .am on my peusimi and nothing matteiy to nie 
that I only stuinlilcd ujion lho.se di.scovei’iea by 
aecidciut, 1 was praised to the skio.s by those for 
whom f worked. However, it all died away, as 
such tilings do; Imt I had managed to got .my 
house .at I’entouvillo, as X have hinted; and a 
pleasanter .neighht.nirliood I don’t know, or one 
more convenient lor getting iihnnt. .1 have Inul 
some rather odd adventures since X Inivo Jived in 
my street ; you can’t lielji saicing strange thing.-i, ii' 
you keep your eyes open in Loudon, Jhd; f didn’t 
begin to tell about, Ihciii. 1 have {inislied my 
uccomit of the robberies at Byrle &, Oo.’s and my 
story finishes in cousoquenco. 


li’EATS OXi’ EHDUEAHaE. 


London, which has witue.ssod many strange doings 
in its day, w'as lately the sceiui of the ino.st 
wonderful feats of pedestrianisiu over accom- 
qilishod within, a given period. 

Every hour, day and niglii., for six w'cary n'ock.i 
a man plodded on liis way round a mciumrcd 
track, until the grand total of fifteen Imudn-d 
miles in one thousand houra had made iijq 
finishing his self-imposed task witli his pliysieal 
aud ineutal faculties apparently nnimpaiivd. 

The ta.sk of walking fifteen Iiuudrcd. milas in ;i 
thousand hours had never before been atte.mptod, 
and henceforth the new acldevoment will tlu’uw 
into the cold shade of ob.sciu'ity evum the marvel- 
lous act of walking a Ihouiauid miles in as many 



PEATS op ENDUBAKCE. 


iiours, wnicii was once acconiplished in IbuSJ by Mospitai was called in to see this extraordinary 
Captain Eoberfc Barclay of Ury, a Scotchman, who walker, and after examining his legs, he pro- 
jiroposed to perform the then incredible task of nounced Gale to be in excellent condition so far as 
walking a thousand miles in a thousand consecn- ^.is physical powers were concerned ; there being 
tive hours. The proposition was received with lever, the pulse only seventy, no imxrrnur at 

every sign of incredulity, though, when the affair heart ; and the varicose veins which had been 

w'as finally arranged to take place, many thousands cause of so much^ pain to^ him, were rather 
of pounds were staked on the event, New'market worse, having considerably decreased 

Heath woe selected as the scene ot the e:iploit, and “ ‘h? most lemaikable part of the 

the tanjons walk began on the 1st of H 

mulinglit It 13 unnecessary to repeat the details all athletic rules, for Gale partook of no fixed 
of this feat; it will suffice to mention that the refreshment, neither did he have his meals at 
enterprising captain completed his task on the 12th. stated hours. His chief food was plain luutton- 
Jnly, at .four o’clock in the afternoon. chops ; and as an instance of how he varied his 

Since then, an attempt has, we believe, been dishes, his afternoon meal on Friday the 5th 
made to walk the same distance lachwards: and October, which might have been either breakfast, 
within the past twelve months, Weston, the Ame- supper (so irregular had he been m tins 

T t , p T ’ , , respect), consisted or a lobster and bread and 

rican pedestrian, has performed some remarkable followed by a fried sole, and one or two 

exploits of the kind ; being however at last beaten ^^ps of ordinarily strong tea. During the walk he 
by an Irishman named Kelly. also drank a good deal of beer — not strong beer, 

The hero of the lately completed task (fifteen but the ale which is usually sold at fourpence iier 
hundred miles in a thousand hours) is a quart, which he seemed to prefer to any other 
little Welshman of not more than five feet three ' kind, probably on account of its freedom from that 
and a half inches in height, and about forty- tendency to increase rather than assuage thirst, so 
two years of am : while in personal appearance remarkably apparent in the stronger beers. 

^ \ Many strange incidents occurred m the course 

and gmeral he presents aiythmg but of the six weeks, which were calculated to while 

what IS usually supposed to be the characteristic ^way the time, and occasionally to bring a smile 
of a good pedestrian. His name is William Gale, to the pedestrian’.? lip.s. For instance, a certain 
and he is a bookbinder by trade, living at Clerkcn- illustrated sheet, notorious for its very sensational 
well. cartoons, published a picture of Gale on the track 
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The gveat feat, whieh has thus been accomplished 
without the aid of artificial training, is a raarvollous 
instance of what human endurance, allied witli 
courage and determination, can eliect ; though of 
what "particular benefit it may ho to tlio world at 
large it is utterly impossible to imagine. 


Since the preceding account was written, Clalo 
has accomidishod a still mortj extraordinary feat, 
and one which for strength of will ami physical 
endurance far surpasses his previous elforts. We 
still fail, however, to see the 1)anc;fit which 
can accrue from cxhi))it,ions of this hind, and 
well might he have been contented with ;the 
laurels he had already won. He luid ^ scarcely 
allowed lumself time to recover from his former 
taslc, when he once more appeared at a public 
place of entertainment, namely the Agricultural 
Hall at Islington, to walk four thousand quarter- 
miles under the astounding condition, that it w’as 
to he done in four thousand consecutive periods 
of ten minutes. 

TliivS of course deprived him of the half-hour’s 
rest Avhich he coukl obtain .at one time in the 
former race, und only allowed him a few minutes 
hetHyeen each round to get a little sleep. Despite 
these drawbacks, however, Gale finished his task 
at eleven o’clock I'.M. on tlie 17tli November, after 
a dreary walk of nearly four weeks. By accom- 
plishing his task, he has placed himself at the head 
of all the famous pedestrians the world has known ; 
and we trust that this fact will he sufficient to 
, satisfy his craving after what is at best but 
j ephemeral fame. 

' Men have on many occasions attempted Avalking 
feats which required a vast amount of 2 )hy,sical 
endurance, and have failed from their utter inabi- 
lity to go without the natural (luanlum of sleep ; 
hut Gale has not only shown himself to be pos- 
sessed of the former, but to he altogether inde- 
pendent of the latter. This, however, instead of 
indicating ‘pluck’ merely, would ratlujr seem to 
point to a peculiarity in the inati’s (sonstitution ; 
as there are doubtless, many persons whose courage 
would enable them to perform tlu! same or even a 
greater task if, like Gale, they could walk about 
in a state of .somnolency oi’ se'mi-sleep--a state in 
which, to use lji.s owm words, he was as one in a 
dream, unconscious of all that was going on 
around him, and believing liimself to he walking 
in forests and other places of silvan beauty ; anil 
the truth of this was made evident by the fact that 
he would have often exceeded the limit of his ' 
walk had not the voice of his attendant aroused 
him from his stupor. 

The average time occupied by this extraordinary 
walker was by day about three minutes for each 
quarter of a mile, and by night about five minutes; 
and the fastest round recorded was done in two 
minutes and forty-two seconds. His pulse was 
always found to indicate a perfect state of healtli, 
and was as regular when he left olf as wlnm lie 
commenced his task. His food consisted princi- 
pally of fish, fowl, chop,s, e,ggs, and light pudilings ; 
and his drink was, with only one exception during 
the .whole time, tea. 

Eerhaps the most remarkable thing about the 
whole aifair was the fact that, although he sank 
into a deep sleep directly he reached his chair 
behind the, curtain, which hid him from view 
h between his walks, the moment the bell ran^r 


the secoml time, be would ufipear as IVt^sh as 
ever and begin trudging .away again. 

Wlnm the feat was He.coiiqiHshed, Hir .'fidni 
Astley ste^qiad forwiivd, and ami<l a seeni.i of gri-at 
enthusiasm, presented the undaunted WeX-ihiuau 
with u silver belt of the val iie of a buudiv.il guituiUH, 
hearing the following inscription: ‘This i)elt was 
imi-sented loWii,ui.\M Ga!,h of Gardilf, on the i7tb 
Novemlmr 1S77, by some of the. nobility and !(entry 
of Great Britain, in commemoraliuu of his bitbecto 
unprecwlented ieiit, namely walking one. tboiisand 
five hundred nule.,s in one ihousauil lioum at Mllie, 
Bridge Grounds, Augu.d 2f!th io Oidobin* (itb, iNT7; 
and four thousand (juiirtev-nules in four thoiiHand, 
eonsce.utive periods of ten minutes, at llie .Agricul- 
tural Hall, bondou, October dlst to NovtualM!!' 17ih, 
1877.’ The belt is of lion’s skin, ^mounted, ou 
velvet, the metal portion of it weighing one hun- 
dred ounces of sterling silver, 

None will begrudge Gale his wcll-earneil lasward ; 
but it is to bo hoped that .such exbilntioiis will in 
future be discountenanced by the general jiutdir, 
as they not only detract from the dignity of nuitg 
but are needless and uuwiirrimtable in a countiy 
which, we trust, will ev(ir pride itself ou a nobb;r 
civilisation than that wliich is fouudeil upon mere 
idiyaical eiulurauce. 


A D I F F I C U L T Q XJ R B T 1 0 N. 


'run rtouv ot’’ a:wo anR,iST.MA,8 Eviia 


IN TWO CTIAl'TOiKS. — I.'EOLOGUB, 


I In the gray light of an .Indian dawn, with the 
cool l)ree::e blowing ihrongh tlie curtains of tlui 
tent, and liis IriemTs .sorrowful eyes looking down ou 
him, a soldier lay on lii.s rough couch — waiting for 
death. They were soon to be jiarted those two, who 
had lived and fought together ; but (be face of 
the one who was starting on thai; journey of which 
none has measured the distance, was Hiuilitigly 
calm, while the eyes of the otlier glistened with 
rcgrclful teans as lie s^ioke low, faliering, remorse.-- 
ful words. 

‘Hush, Ilalph, hush!’ the oilier said nt last. 
‘Don’t you think, disir old fellow, I would Hooner 
lo.se my life in having savefl yomv, than in any 
other way '? After all, a few day.s or years .soouer 
or later, what does it signify I My late is perha|)S 
the happie.st, though I hope it is nut. I don’t 
think life is so very desirable,’ lie continued ; ‘ I 
am only twenty-six ; but mine lias not been a 
bnppy one. It w'as my own lault, tlmugh. ’Pako 
my advice, Ilalph; don’t, marry young. There is 
only one thing that troubles me’ 

‘ Your little girl,’ llalpli interrupted, ‘Wra,y- 
wortli, let me take care of her ; if I can mako 
her happy, it; will be some slight atouemeni,, 
Bome’' 

‘You would take care of her, R!il[jh'!’ would 
youT The <lying m, air’s cye.s slionc gmtid'nlly a", 
he looked up in his rriend’.s face. ‘ Sim inis notliiu;'-^ 
poor little thing,’ lie went on .sadly nuftherh!::-, 
Fal.herle.s3, scarcely more than a baby oithi-r. ]'„ 
would be a heavy charge to leave you, Kalpli,’ 

‘ Wrayworth ! how can you .speak so ; you will 
drive me mad 1 You- •you' - lie Innke down 
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so terrible to see this | much Emma was 'improved since she ‘ canie'^^i^P 

1 . ‘Auvtbmc.n. I how Kathariim was insifcd bna^o 

somest girk_^ in the place, and how she might 
marry Sir^Michael Leylaud with thirty thousand 
a year ri she liked. 

'iti> -RmI,.!, . ^ ^ ‘ But why ever doesn’t she like ? I asked the 

- le. nnr? T ' ^ troubles me,^ answered Mrs 

no control ot late, Lorame. ‘They are all at the church now heln- 
ot happiness was a mg to decorate. Louise wanted to stay at home to 
f ® . »iade It welcome you, but I sent them all off, so as to have 


utterly; it was some 
friend dying there— h 

that I can do ’ he 

‘You will do for he' 
you. I have no friei 
to have made her very 
‘She shall he; I i 
fervently 

tilde, ami iorgetfiil^ that he had 
that _ the promise he gave c " 
learfully presumptuous one. 
willingly^ gladly, solemnly, before God ; and a 
tar as lay m his power it should sacredly be kept 

any sacrifice he would .make for this ehiid. 

His friend’s eyes rested on him searchingly for not.' Her 
a moment. ‘ I trust you,’ he said— ‘ I trust you.’ altered iu 
liie hours passed on, the blazing sun arose, and or two, 
f i burning glare with creature.’ 

UGiiE .jjead and staggering footsteps, while words ‘ But nc 
V? udd heard long since seemed floating round have not 
letters of fire : ‘ Greater love hath no man altered yc 
man this, that a man lay down his life for his unformed 
tnend. — Is there none greater ?’ he thought. ‘Is with that 
tliere nothing I can do to repay— nothing V more char 


‘Thank 
I meant 
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‘No; otily the fu'wt of my difficulties,’ she 
auawe.i'od half aarlly, ‘You know what my health 
iiuH heen lor the lust few years; you kuow-^-^ 
Well, you do not; wish me to speak oi' that ; hut it vs 
hotter^to look in the face of possibility. Suppose 
anytliini^ happened to me, llaJpli, W'hat would 
become of Louise 1’ 

‘You speak of what I hope may he far distant, 
mother,’ he anawered tenderly. ‘But why sUould 
yon he uneasy about her? In the event of her not 
inarryiiif?, she would ahvajus have a home here 
with me.’ 

klrs Loraino shook her head. ‘Turn round .and 
look in the <?lass,’ she said ; ‘thirty -nine is not 
such a very formidable age.’ 

He turned, and contemplated bis bronzed face in 
the glass ; such a handsome, noble face, telling of a 
nature th.at could not act falstdy or meanly. Tlie 
broad square forehead, marred by a sabre-cut, and 
the dark hair flecked here and there, by the Indian 
sun, with gray ; nothing else to find fault with in 
the frank kind smile, the line regular features, the 
dark true eyes. 

‘ I think there is no fear of my being taken for 
younger than I am, mother,’ he said, smiling. 

‘ It is an .awkward position for you, though,’ .she 
answered ; ‘and as I said, a diificult qu(^fitlon 
what to do. We must hope for the host, Ralph. 
You are going to join the others now, I suppose ? ’ 

‘Yes'; I think I can And my way.’ 

He went out into the keen frosty air, walking 
slowly, though it was unpleasantly cold to one 
accustomed to tropical climates. He was thinking 
over his mother’s words, and knew she was right 
as to the awdewardness of tho po.sifcion. He saw 
the peace of the household was troubled, without 
knowing how to sot matters right, and ho thought 
of the old friend who had trusted his child to him. 
He had vowed she should be happy, and now it 
seemed a difficult vow to keep ; but for tho sake of 
the man who had died for liim sixteen long years 
ago, the pledge then given must be redeemed. 

Louise Wray worth’s life had been a bright one 
hitherto ; her guardian’s home wa.s the only one she 
coirld remember, and he had striven to fill, in some 
degree her falherts pflace. To him, from infancy 
to womanhood, she had looked up with loving 
grateful reverence, regarding him, present or 
absent, as tho noblest of created beings. 

He reached the old church, and made his w'ay 
round to the open vestiy door. Tlie stops were 
eiicumhered with bundles of evergreens; thevoice.s 
of the workers, who had finished their task, were 
audible. He pushed the door further open, and 
w'ent in. The floor was covered with houghs, and 
around the pillans were wreathed holly arid other 
evergreens in honour of the joyous season. Some 
of the choristers stood wmiting for the choir- 
practice, and tho organist was soltly playing Adcate 
Fideks. 

‘Ralph!’ cried a young fresh voice; and a 
slight fair girl with a merry face sprang up from 
the floor, with her hands full of the scarlet berries, 
which fell hither and thither in bright-hued rain, 
aa with complete indifference to the hy-standers, 
shfe gave the retiumed soldier a sisterly embrace. 
‘Yon dear old thing to come for us I’ she ex- 
claimed. ^ 

‘Emma, Etmnal’ exclaimed Ralph, laughing and 
disengaging himself; ‘you have not learned to 
behave any better in five years.’ 


But his young shte.r Imd Tanidmd, iuul Im 
turnwl 1.0 grecX lim viciir ; uml mm or two of ijuj 
ladies he recoguiKcd. In a few juinuiiM I'hiium 
reappeared ; ami behind her cairns .a fell fair 
girl witli masM(?,s of gohlcn hair, and great h(>ati- 
tiful cold blue eyes. SUi! greeted Major ijoraiiie. 
anbctionaLely, hut wilh the quiet slafeiy g.r.mo 
luihitual to her. Kive ye-srs had. not c.hungi'd 
Kath.'iriuo .Loramo ; at twimly-four sin; Wivt still 
tho saiuo majestic Qucisu Katharine as at nine,, 
teen, with, whom he, had ahvjiys had so little 
syni|t.atliy, whoso nature he hud found sodiflicult 
to undonstamh 

‘‘Vyimre is Xjouiso?’ he. asked ]nvse,nily. ‘ ,Ih she 
not hero V 

‘She went into the churchyard just now,’ 
answered Emma, ‘ to put a wreatli "on Nellie 
Eiyaut’s grave. You. rememhor her, Ralph ? ’ 

‘ .Louise’s friend ? Yes.’ 

‘A irisU employment for Chri-stmas eve,’ ob- 
served one of the gentlemen decorators to ivatha- 
rine, as he stooped to ilisenlanglo Ixer dross from a 
long sprig of ivy. , 

‘ Oh, Mr Levoson wmnt to hold, a l.anlcrn for her,’ 
Katliarine amswored, with the. slightesL possilde 
shade of contempt in the silvery tunes of her 
voice; ‘and .Louise is never li'isir., unless .site is 
by herself.’ 

Tho choir was now fully .assembled ; tho organist 
struck up the anthem, the re.st were siltmt to 
listen, and Ralph Loraiuc went oirt to look .for his 
ward. He came round the east end of the old 
church, and stood still for a moment in tho 
shadow. There wove two people standing at the 
edge of tho path, looking down on the grave at 
their feet, whore the lanterub lighi; .shewed the 
.shining holly upon the U])right marble croi^s. It 
shewed too tlm face of his friend’s child ; n hinuiti- 
ful face, as his step-mothev had .said, with large 
dark eye.s and Wii\'y ilusky hair, a clear delicate 
complexion wdth a little rose-llusli on the clmuks, 
{ind full red lip.s half-parled by the Kweetest smile 
he had over seen ; with the same erect carri.ige of 
the head, the same fcarh'.sg straight regard which 
had characterised her father. 

It was so .strange to see her there a woman, 
whom he had left a mere girl ; ami us he looked 
on the fair factg something .seemed to whisper that 
the ideal beauly he had so often dreamed of was 
beibre him at last. They moved away, ami came 
slowly nearer, and paused again where he could 
see her comjianion ; and lor a moment he almo.st 
hated the man for his youth, ,aud his haiuhsome 
face, and the deop-hlim eye.s aflame wilh passion- 
fire as tliey rested on the child of his dead friend ; 
and another whisper which .silenced I he first, tohl 
him how fitted was eacli for tho other. 

‘IfJf were lying there,’ said Vere Leveson, and. 
Ralph could hear every one of the fodish, softly 
spoken words, * would you ever make wrealhs for 
me, I wonder?’ 

‘1 don’t know.' 

‘Don’t you ? I wish you did ; for T thought just 
! now I should he glad to ho lying llmrc, if you 
would rememher me.’ 

Ralph had heard enough, and tried to sliji away 
unseen; but the gravel crunched under hi.s feet 
and betrayed him. 

Louise started, and a hriglit vivid Idivsh covered 
her face as she sprang forward, ‘ Jaurie ! Oi», how 
glad I am to see you .again ! ’ she cried, as she 
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toot both liis hands in liers and lifted her cheek 
lor his kiss. 

He felt half sorry she had done so ; that and 
tke old childish name put him immediately in 
ms place as guardian, and made him ashamed of 
his thoughts, ‘How you are altered, Louise!' he 
smd, looking down at her admiringly. ‘I think I 
should hardly have known you !’ 

‘ I should have known you, Lorrie, anywhere ’ 
she said reproachfully. . 

‘That is rather diflerent,’ he said; ‘when wo 
old, we don't change so quickly.' I 

‘ You would not like it rf I said you Avero old, 
Lome. But tell me, am I altered for the worse ? 


I be near when, later on, he led Louise to one of 
the cool empty rooms, where through the open 
window could be heard the merry Cliristniag bells. 
He did not see the hand-clasp or the light that 
flashed in the eyes of each. He did not hear the 
hurried Avhisper: ‘Louise, you won't forget me 
you will trust me till next Christmas-time '/ ’ ' 

The bp was over, the rooms were dark and 
silent ; the_ whole world waited for the sun to 
rise on Christmas-day. 


You have no need to come to me for compli- 
ments, surely,’ he said smiling. 

‘ I should think more of yours than of any one’s ' 
she Avhispered, with that sweet dangerous smile’* 
a smile which a man like Ralph Loraino .should 
pve taken as a warning not to feel its influence 
too often. 

‘ How rude I am ! ’ she said at last.—' Mr Leveson, 
do you know my guardian ? ’ She turned to her 
companion, who stood holding the lantern a few 
yards from them. 

‘ I had the honour of dining in your company 
once. Major Loraine,’he answered, stepping forward 
It IS some time ago, when I first joined at Madras ’• 
but i Avell remetnbor my anxiety to see such a 
distinguished soldier as yourself.’ 

Tlmro was a ring of truth and honest admira- 
tion in the words, which raised them above an 
ordinary compliment, and which made Ralph 
hold out his hand and answer cordially : ‘ I have 
a bad memory for face.?, or I think I should have 
romemhered 3’'ours.’ 

‘ Thanks,’ said Yere, laughing. ‘ We shall have 
the pleasure of seeing you to-nigdit, I hope V 
‘Yes; my mother told me of the invitation.’ 

Of course he is coming,’ said Louise. ‘ And 
yolx xvill cluTicc with, nio till the Lorrio * 

won’t you?’ ’ 

I ‘ Hot quite all. Miss \Yray worth ; plea.se, don’t 

! Jorget my Avaltzes,’ said Yere, holding out his 
hand. ‘ I must bo off now ; so good-bye for the 
present. You won’t forget ?’ 

She looked up quickly. ‘ Perhaps,’ the lips said 
laughingly ; hut the dark eyes gave a sweet silent 
answer Ralph did not see, though he ivas watchiiiw 
them. But after Vere Leveson had gone, he 
walked home beneath the Christmas stars, with 
Louise’s hand resting on his arm, dreaming as he 
went, a fair, fond, foolish dream. 

The Christmas-eve ball at Leigh Park was a 
regular inslitution, one Avhicli Sir Harry Leveson 
had kept up for ye-ars. It Avas a pretty sight, ' 
Jxalph thought, as he stood leaning against a 
Avmdow, and looking round to select a partner. 
And amongst all the fair Avomen, the one he ■ 
<■ longht the fairest was his young ward Louise ■ 
\v rayAvorth, m her Avhite floating dress, with its < 
wreaths of holly, and the red clustering berries in ( 
•her dark hair. ^ 

I been watching Yere Leveson, trving j 

0 decide W Jp® mind whether Mrs Loraine’s ] 
verdict of flirtation was a just one; and he 1 
judged that it Avas ; for the attentions of the youu" ' 
olheer were apiiarently equally divided betweeS i 
Louise and Katharine. Ralph did not happen to ] 


[, IS THE TELEPHONE A PRACTICAL 
? SUCCESS ? 

_ Ijt^ Seiitemher last appeared in this Journal an 
article entitled ‘Singing and Talking by Tele- 
y graph ; ’ and in that paper Ave attempted to describe 
. the mechanism of that Avonderful little instrument 
1 the telephone. It is now our purpose to say some- 
3 thing regarding the progress that has been made 
towards perfecting the invention ; hut in order to 
j make the article as clear as possible, we venture 
J once more upon a few words e.xplanatory of the 
instrument, 

, _ The telephone as it is noAV made is an exceed- 
ingly simple-looking apparatus similar in appear- 
. ance to a stethoscope ; to the handle of a airl’s 
t skipping-rope; or better still, to a large-sized 
penny AA'oocleu trumpet. Inside this holloAv cylin- 
• der, and within an inch or so of the wider end is 
fixed a plate of iron as thin as a Avell-Avorn six- 
■ pence, and about the size of a half- croAVH piece. 
This is called the diaphragm. Behind the dia- 
phragm, nearly touching it, and extending to the 
narrower end of the cylinder, is a piece of ‘soft’ 
iron enveloped in Avire coils, with a permanent 
magnet beyond. Outside the narroAver end of the 
cylinder, and communicating with the coils that 
surrouud^ the iron inside, are attached tAVo screAVS 
or ‘terminals,’ Avhich are ‘joined up’ to a main 
Avire, communicating with the distant or receivin<» 
telephone wherever that may be, and AAdiich is 
precisely similar to the one we have described. 
When we apply our month to the bell-shaped 
end of the apparatus, and speak or shout or sing, 
we set the diaphragm vibrating as in a tuning- 
fork ; the vibrations thus created are electrical^ 
communicated through the wire to a distant 
telephone, and are repeated on its diapihragm 
with more or less distinctneiss. 

It is known that the motion of an iron plate 
contiguous to the poles of a magnet creates a 
disturbance of electricity in coils surrounding 
those poles ; and the duration of this current 
Avill coincide with the vibratory motion of the 
jilate or diaphragm. When, therefore, the human 
voice (or any other suitable sound) impinges 
through the tube against this diaphragm, the 
diaphragm begins to vdbrate, and aivakeus, so 
to speak, electrical , action in the coils of Avire 
surrounding the poles of the magnet ; not a cur- 
rent, a series of undulations, something like 
those produced by the voice in the air around ns. 
In short the telephone is an apparatus designed 
to transmit sound through a wire of indefinite 
length ; the voice being, so to speak, ‘ converted 
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into electricity at one end, the electricity becoming 
Yoice at the other.’ 

With these few explanatory remarks, we now 
proceed to oiler to our readers the following inter- 
esting experiments made by a gentleman well 
fikillcd in telegraphy. 

‘ Journalists,’ he sa;^s, * with no special know- 
ledge of the dilUculLies the invention has to 
encounter as a telegraph instrument, have expati- 
ated in such enthusiastic terms upon the results 
said to have been achieved by the telej)hone, that 
a somewhat exaggerated notion of its powers 
and capabilities lias been accepted by the general 
]iublic. It appears, therefore, to the writer of those 
lines that a statement of the experiences _ of a 
person practically engaged in the work of tele- 
grapliy may assist in placing the phenomena of 


the telephone on a proper footing. 

the tele- 


Scientifically, the telephone is a great and 
undouljtcd success ; and a person would be griev- 
ously in error if, because of some undoubted 
hindrances to its practical use, he pronounced it 
unw'orthy of further experiment. The emorgonce 
of telegraphy from the domain of experiment 
into that of daily practical use is a fiict so 
undoirbted, and one with which w’e are now so 
familiar, that it is impossible to say at AVliat 
moment the telephone, at present a scientific toy, 
may become a daily necessity not only of tele- 


graphic but of ordinary commercial work. 
‘Bei 


Seing engaged in daily contact with a large 
"telegraphic centre, aitd in association with men 
who have the command of every means of testing 
the invention in a practical work-a-d.ay mamier, 
the -ivriter was able to gauge ju’etly accurately the 
range within which the telcphoiuj can -work". It 
muk be understood, however, that in recording 
the eflccts observed by him and his assneiate.s, he 
has no desire to invalidate, or even to call in c[no.s- 
tion the experiences of others who may have h(icn 
able to arrive at better results. The telephone is 
in the hands of some of the first cloclriciau.s and 
telegraphists of the day, and difierences of condi- 
tions (not to speak of diflerenees of capaciity on 
the part of the operator) may give variety in 
the observations made. The A'cry difllcnlties and 
drawbacks now to bo recorded will no doubt some 
day suggest to a master-mind the method by which 
they may be overcome. But till that day anlves, 
the telephone must be content to remain where 
the writer leaves -it, an undoubted success from 
a scientific point of view, but overwhelmed with 
obstacles to its practical use, in this country at 
least, in general lelcgraph.y, 

‘IVhen a telegraphist first gets into his hand 
this beautifully simple and electrically delicate in- 
strument, his first inclination is to test its eari"' 


equivaleut to a telegraph 
stated length. An e.xperiiuent of this 'nature gives 
better results than could be obtained by a veritable 
line, because the insulation is, so to .speak, perfect. 


No leakage at undesigned poiat.s of contact, or 
irahlea’ 




disturbance from unfavourable atmospheric condi- 
tions, is felt, and the experiment is entirely undor 
the_ observer’s control. Tlie apparatus used is 
designed to offer the same labour for the electric 
current to overcome, as would be ofiered by a 
stated length of outside telegraph line. This 
artificial resistance is nicely graduated, and as 


the method of testing wars Ruggested by Ohm, a 
German electrician, the unit of resiKtance is, an 
we once previously explained, termed an “ohm.” 
Removing the tolephom'. to sucb a distance that 
the two observers were “ out of ('.arshot,” the test 
■with resistance wma tried, and with a resiritance of 
one thousand olunR--roughly sju-aking, equal to 
seventy miles of a well-constructed line — the sound 
was perfect, although not very loud. Every articu- 
lation of the speaker at the other (uul coulil In; dis- 
tinguished so long as silence was maintained in the 
room, or so long as no heavy lorry rumbling oyer 
the stones outside, sent iu harsh noises which 
drowned the faint whi.spor of the iustrumeut. The 
re.sistancc -ivas gradually raised to foirr thousand 
ohms — nearly three hundred miles— wilh, like 
favourable results ; and for some little distance 
beyond, articulation could still be. madcj out. But 
by the time ten thousand ohms had heon applied, 
putting the speaker at a distance of, say, seven. 
Imudred miles, sound only, but not articulate, 
sound, reached the ear. 'I’lie tone w'as iluu’o, and 
every inflection of the voice, could be fullowed ; 
but articulation was ah.scnt, although the listener' 
strovcj every nerve to catch the sound, wdiich the 
speaker, as w'as afterwards ascertained, wsis shouting 
iu a loud clear voice. Tlio prolonged note.s of 
an air sung could be heard with the resistance 
named, but again no words could be distinguished. 
The voice, wliethcjr in speaking or singing, has st, 
W'eird curious sound in the telephone. It is in 
a measure vcntriloqnal in cliaraetcr ; and wilh, 
the telephone held an inch or two from the oaiv 
it has tlie effect a.s if some one wore singing far 
off in the building, or the sound were coming uj) 
from a vaulted cellar or through a massive stone 
wall. 

‘Proceeding to our next cxperimoiit, we joined 
up the teleplioues in one olllc.e 1,o several wires- 
iu succession, putting ourselves iu circuit with 
lines going to various distances and working with - 
difiereiit in.striunentw. When this was done, the 
real obstacle to telephonic ],irogress at once a.sserte.(l 
itself in the slnipe of “ imliictiou.” Thu flr.st wire 
experimented wit-h was i)artly “uverhon.se.” and 
partly nuderground, and tlui onie('s njiun it were 
working Wheatstone ABG instruments. It is 
dilllcult to render clear to tin*. per.s<m ignorant of 
telegraphic phenomena the idea exijre,s.svd by the 
word induction. Brielly it may he put thu.s,' that 
when a strong electric current is jaissing on a 
wire, it has the faculty of setting u]» a current of 
opposite character iu any wire not then working, 
or working Avith a feebler enireal, that may be in 
its vicinity. The rvhy or the wherefore cannot he 
e,xplained, but there k the fact, 

‘Iu various recent articles on the telephone,, 
mention has been made of “eonta<'t” as tlie cause 
of di.sturhauce. This woi'd, l!ow(iVer, although it 
has been used by telegra]>hi.4,s, is misleadiu;.r,’iuid. 
can only ho u.sed as an endeavonr to exprer,!-; popu- 
larly an elec.tric fact. Actual coutac.t of one. wire 
with uuotluir would spoil the husiues,s all.ogethcir. 
A wire l)earing an (.‘lecdric cunvut si-ems to he for 
the time yurrouuded, to au imdi;(ine..l distance, by 
an electric atmospluirc, am! all wire's coming 
within this atmosj)lK:rc have a curreuL in !Ui oj)po- 
site. direction set up iu them, 'rins is as near au 
exphuiatifm of Ihe iiheimmemt of Induetiou as the 
state of telegrujth science at present allurd.s. Now 
the tclophoiie works witli a very delieal.e magnetic 
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current, and is easily overpowered by the action of sound (and necessarily so), that in all experiments 
a stronger current in any wire near which the tele- with the telephone itsislf, such as those with “resist- 
phone wire may come. To work properly it ance,” or those made at home to test the instru- 
“ requires a silent line,” ment apart from telegraphic considerations, every 

‘ In the place where the observations were made, sound from without broke in, giving an effect like 
there are a large number of wires, travelling the well-known ‘‘ murmur of the shell.” 
under the floor, through the test-box, along * Joining up our wire now to a more distant 
passage.s to the battery-room and to a pole on. station at some miles along the railway, .and 
the outside, whence they radiate, or out to having on its poles a number of what are 
a pipe underground, where many gutta-percha- known as “heavy ” circuits, the pot-boiling sound 
covered wires lie side by side. On applying assumed even more marked characteristics. The 
the ear to a telephone joined into a circuit ABO no longer affected ixs ; but a number of 
working in such an office a curious sound is heard, Morse instruments were in full gear, and the fast- 
comparable most nearly to the sound of a pot speed transmitter was also at work. While we 
boiling. But the practised ear could soon separate were listening, the circuit to which we were joined 
the boiling into distinct sounds. There was one began to work, and the effect was literally electri- 
masterful Morse instrument — probably on the wire cal. Hitherto we had only borrowed currents 
lying neare.st the one on which we were joined up — or, seeing they were so unwelcome, we might 
— whose peremptory “ click, cli-i-i-ck, click” repre- call them currents thrust upon us — and the 
senting “ dot, dash, dot ” on the printed slip we read somids, though sharp and incessant, were gentle 
from, could he heard over all. Then there was and rather low. But when the strong current was 
the rapid whir of a Wheatstone fast-speed trans- set up in the wire itself, the listener who held 
mitter, sending dots and dashes at express speed one of our telephones nearly jumped from the 
by mechanical means ; the sharp well-pronounced floor when an angry “ pit-pai, pit-pai, pit-pai-pit” 
rattle in sounds of equal length of a needle instru- assailed his ear, cau.sing him to drop the instru- 
ment ; and most curious of ail, the “ rrnT-op, rr-op, ment as if he had been shot ! It was a result none 
xrrrrrrrrrrrr-op, rrrrr-op, rr-op ” of the ABC, the of u.s had expected, for it did not seem possible 
deadliest foe to the telephone in its exxdeavours to that tlie delicate metal diaphragm and the little 
gain admission into the family of telegraph instru- magnet of the telephone could produce a sound so 
ments. There may he reason in this, for as the intense. Of course it was only intense when the 
Wheatstone A B 0 is the instrument used for ear was held close to the orifice of the instrument, 
private telegraphy, or for the least important Held in the hand away from the ear, the telephone 
- public offices, because it requires no “ code ” to now made a first-rate sounder,” and we could tell 
be learned by the manipulator, so it would likely without difficulty not only the signals that were pass- 
be the first to be displaced if an acoustic telegraph ing, hut found in it a more comfortable tone than 
permanently took the field. So the sentient little that given by the Morse sounder in common use. 
ABO opens its mitrailleuse fire on the intruder, ‘ Other experiments of a like character led to 
on whose delicate currents, in the words of an results so similar, that they may be left unnoticed ; 
accomplished electrician, it plays “ old harry.” The and we proceed now to describe one of a different 
peculiar character of the sounds we borrow on the character, designed to test the telephone itself. At 
telephone from this instrument arises from the a distance of about half a mile, access was obtained 
fact that as the needle flies round the dial, a to a Morse instrument in private use, and joined 
distinct current or pulsation passes for each letter, to the office by “overhouse” wire. Dividing our 
and the final “ op ” we have tried to represent shews party and arranging a programme of operations, 
the .stoppage of the needle at the letters as words two remained with a telephone in the office, while 
were spelled out. other two, of whom the writer was one, proceeded 

‘It must not ho understood that the sounds with the second telephone to the distant instru- 
of those various instruments are actually heard ment. By an arrangement which a practical tele- 
in the telephone. What happens i.s, that the graphist will understand, the key of the Morse 
currents stealing along the telephone wire by was kept in circuit, so that signals could be ex- 
induction produce vibrations in the diaphragm changed in that way. It may be noticed, however, 
of that instrument, the little metal membrane that this was hardly necessary, as the diaphragm 
working on the magnet in ready response to of the telephone can be used as a key, with the 
every current set up in the latter. When it finger or a blunt point, so that dot and dash signals 
is remembered that the principle of the tele- are interchangeable, should the voice fail to be 
phone is that the sound-caused vibrations in the heard. As the wire in thi.s instance travelled 
iilmy diaphragm at one end create similar but almost alone over part of its course, we were in 
magnetically-caused vibrations in tbe diaphragm hopes that induced currents would be conspicuous 
at the other end, and so reproduce the sound, it by their absence. In this we were, however, disap- 
will bo obvious why tbe rapid roll of the ABO pointed, for the pot was boiling away, rather more 
currents, or the swift sending of the fast-speed faintly, but with the “ xflop-plop-plop ” distinctly 
transmitter, when brought by induction into the audible, arid once more a sharp masterful Morse 
teleplume wire, cause disturbances in the sound click was heard coming in now and again. The 
vibrations, and thereby cripple the instrument, deadly ABC was, however, absent, so that our 
One instrument of either kind named would have experiment proved highly successful. For some 
a certain effect, but one Morse or single needle reason or another — probahly an imperfect condition 
would not have any greatly prejudicial effect. But of the wire, or the effects of_“ induction ” over and 
a number of Morses or needles going together, above what made itself audible to us — the spoken 
such as were heard in our experiments, would sounds were deficient in distinctne-ss ; hut song.s 
coml)ine to he nearly as had as one A B 0 or fast- sung at either end were very beautifully hoard, 
speed Morse. So delicate is the diaphragm to and indeed the sustained note of sung words had 
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ill ways a better carrying-power than rapidly spolcen 
words. Every syllabic, and every turn of melody 
of such a song as My Mother bids m.e hind my IJair, 
sung by a lady at one end, or When the Heart of 
a Man, sung at the other, could he distinctly 
heard, but with Iho effect before noticed, that the 
voice was mu filed or shut in, as if the singdir 
w'cre in a collar, while it was not always possible 
to say at once whether the voice was that of a 
man or a woman. 

‘In the course of some domestic experiments, 
it Avas remarked that in playing the scale down- 
wards from 0 in alt. on the piano, the result 
to the listener Avas a “tit” only for the four 
upper notes, although all below that had a clear 
“ ting,” and the, octaves below Avere mostly distinct, 
although at fhe Ioav notes of the piano the sound 
Avas again lost. The ringing notes of a musical 
hox Avere not so successful, hut with close atten- 
tion, its ra]3id execution of Tommy Dodd could be 
well enough made out. An endeavour was made 
to catch the ticking of a watch, hut this was 
not successful, and the experiment is not re- 
commended, as the near presence of a watch to 
a magnet is not desirable ; and the watch exposed 
to it in this instance Avas, it is thought, affected 
for a short time thereafter, although it received 
no permanent damage. 

‘ The observations made in the course of these 
experiments convinced those .present that the 
telephone presents facilities for the dangerous 
practice of “tapping the wires,” which may, make 
it useful or dangerous, according as it is used 
for proper or improper purposes. It might he an 
important addition for a military commander to 
make to his flying caA'alry ; as an expert sonnd- 
reador, accompanying a column sent to cut off 
the enemy’s telegraph connections, might precede 
the act of destruction by robbing him of some 
of his secrets. 'Tfie rapidity and simplicity of the 
means by Avliich a wire could be “ milked,” Avith- 
ont being cut or put out of circuit, struck the 
whole of the party engaged in, the A'iirious trials 
that arc describ{?d above. Of course the process of 
tapping by telephone could not be carried out 
if the instriinieut in use was an A B 0 or single 
needle, or if the Avire Avas being worked duplex 
or with a fast-speed Morse, for in these cases 
the sounds are too ra]ud or too indefinite to Im 
read by ear. The danger is thus liiuitcd to 
ordinary sounder or Morse telegraphs ; hut these 
still form the mainstay of every public system. 

‘ Since the trials above described wore made, the 
newspapers have recorded a beautiful applic.ation 
by Sir William Thomson, of the electric part of 
the telephone to exhibit at a distance the motions 
of an anemometer; the object being to sheAV the 
force of air-currents in coal-mines. This is a 
useful application of an electric fact, and doubt- 
less points the way to further discoveries. .But 
it is lo be noticed lliat the expeniment, interesting 
as it is, hardly comes under the head of a tedep/mne, 
what is reproduced at a distance being not sound 
but motion. 

‘ Obviously the invention cannot rest where it 
is: and no one more readily than the practical 
telegraphist will Avelcoine an. instrument at once 
simp^ direct, and reliable. Even in its present 
form the telephone may be successfully used 
where its wire is absolutely isolated from all other 
telegraph wires. But the general impression is 


that it.s poAver of reproducing the .sound must bo 
intensiiicd before its use can become gontu-al wen 
as a aub,stitute in Avorks or offices .for the speaking- 
tube.’ 


SINGING MIG-M, 

Tutssk interesting aniuuiln are said to bo Huiallm- 
than ordinary mice, to be nsiiully of a ])roAvnisl!, 
colour, uud to have hmg cars. Natinulists fiavc 
not come to any exact rensou as to why llie.y 
.sing. Some jicr-sous impute the, Hinging to 
disease, as in the Aidieczing of any one from 
a cold. Others attribute it to an internal 
site. But the.se seem unsatisfactory cxplan.'itions ; 
for wdiexi the little crcaturc,s sing they .arc as 
lively as, common domestic mice. The faculty 
of singing in a small ‘way Avitlx various modula- 
tions appeaiAS to be quite natural to the animals. 
It has been noticed that during their musical per- 
formances there is a throbbing in the throat, and 
that the snout is elevated in giving play to the 
voice, as in the Avarbling of birds. Tiio song or 
Avarblo of those mice is said to be sweet audvaiied. 
Hitherto not much attention has been given by 
zoologists to the phenomenon ; but we observe by 
various notices in Land and Water and iu Nature^ 
turn periodicals devoted to pleasant discussions on 
subjects of natural history, &c., that singing mice 
are becoming objects of careful investigation. 

An amusing account of a singing mou.sij appeals 
in Nature, Noa''. 0, from the pen of Mir Joseph 
SidoboLhaiii, dating from Menton, south of Ifraneo. 

‘ Last Aviutor avo occupied the rooms we now do 
at Menton. .Early iu Eehruary avo heard as we 
thought the song of a canary, and, fancied it was 
■ontsido our balcony ; however, Ave soon discovered 
that the singing wuis iu our salon, and that the 
songster Avas a mouso. .At that time the Aveather 
ATOS rather iiold, and avo had a little lire, ami the 
mouse .spent most of the day under the fend(.;i‘, 
where Ave kept it supplied witli bits of biscnil,. Jn 
a few days it became quite tame, and Avould come 
on the hearth in an evening and sing for sevora,! 
houns. Sometime.s it would climb up the, ehilfonicir 
and ascend a vase of flowers to drink at the Avater, 
and then sit and sing on the edge of tlic tabic ami 
allow us to go ipiitc near to it without ceasing ii,s 
warble. One of its favourite iianuts Ava,A the w(>od- 
basket, and it would often sit and sing on the edge 
of it. On February 12, the last night of tlie 
Carnival, av« had a number of friends iu onr stUon, 
and the little mouso sang mo.st vigurousiy, nitu'li 
to their delight and astunisliment, and avum not in 
the lca.st disturbed by the talking, lu the evening 
the mouso would often run about the x’oom jind 
under the door into the corridor and mijoining 
rooms, .and then return to it.H own liearth. After 
amnaiiig ns for nearly a luontb, it iU.sa[ipeared ; 
and AA’'e su.spect it Avas caught in a trap net in one 
of the rooms beyond. The moii.se w;is smidl and 
had very large ears, Avbich it moved rdanit much 
whilst singing. The song Avas not unlike tiiat of 
the canary in many of its trills, and it sang quite 
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as beautifully as any canary, but it had more novelty, that I begged permission to bring any 
variety, and some of its notes were much lower, friend wbo was a sceptic of the fact, or who might 
more like those of the bullfinch. One great desire to see the phenomenon. My request was 

peculiarity was ta sort of double song, which we readily granted. One friend of course liad heard 

had now and then — an air with an accompani- of a singing mouse, but he certainly would not 
, ment. The air was loud and full, the notes allow that a prolonged squeak was a song — not j 

being low and the accompaniment quite sub- he ! Another friend of course had heard a monse I 

dxieci. Some of our party were sure that there sing when he was a boy ; but he was told, he I 

was more tljau one mouse, until we had the perfectly well remembered, that the iioise pro- i 
performance from the edge of the wood-basket dueed by the mouse was the result of some 
and were within a yard or two of it. My son internal disease. Well, both of these went with 
has suggested that many or all mice may have me to hear the little creature. Unfortunately, at 
the same power, hut that the notes are usually first it was again shy ; but after an interval of 
so much higher in the scale that, like the cry silence it commenced to sing — sweetly, like the 
of the dormouse and the bat, they are at tbe low notes, the jug, of the nightingale. My friends 
verge of the pitch to which the human ear is had come, had heard, and were conquered ! The 
sensitive. This may he so j hut the notes of our one acknowledged it was really a song and not 
mouse were so lowland even the highest so far a squeak; the other, that the noise was certainly 
within the limits of the human ear, that I am dulcet ; but still he thought it possibly might be 
inclined to think the gift of singing in mice is but the result of disease, and not natural to the little 
of very rare occurrence.’ animal. We suggested that this wonderful natural 

In the same periodical, the following additional curiosity (as we deemed it) should be sent to 
particulars as regards singing mice are presented an eminent naturalist who resided near. Great, 
by Mr George Romanes, Regent’s Park. therefore, was my astonishment and pleasure when 

‘Several years ago I received some of these animals it was presented to ms, who could only treat it 
from a friend, and kept them in confinement for like a schoolboy would his white monse — as a 
one or two months. The description which your pet. And truly it became a great pet to both 
correspondent gives of their performance leaves my wife and myself. 

very little to he added by me, as in all respects this ‘ In form, the singing mouse did not differ from 
description agrees perfectly with my own observa- his humbler brethren ; hut in colour he was of 
tions, I write, however, to remark one curious a darkish brown, and had very bright eyes. It 
fact about the singing of these mice, namely, that soon became used to the presence of my wife, 
it seemed to be evoked by two very opposite and sang constantly while revolving the wheel 
sets of conditions. When undisturbed, the little of his cage. The notes proceeded from the throat, 
animals used for the most part to remain quiet He became exceedingly gentle, and was pleased 
during the day, and begin to sing at night ; hut if at being caressed. 

at any time they were alarmed, by handling them ‘I deemed him so rare a curiosity that I ventured 
or otherwise, whether during the clay or night, to offer to exhibit him to the distinguished natu- 
they were sure to sing _ vigorously. Thus the ralist referred to above, and in my letter described 
action seemed to be occasioned either by content- the little creature and its peculiarities, as I have 
ment or by fear. The character of the song, how- done here. The naturalist most courteously 
ever, was slightly different in the two cases, replied : “The case of the singing mouse is very 

‘ That these mice did not learn this art from extraordinary, but the fact is now well established, 
singing birds there can. be no doubt, for they were . . . The best account which has ever been, pub- 
captured in a house where no such birds were kept, lislied is by an American naturalist, and I have given 
It may be worth while to add that ' this house an abstract of his account in m3’’ Descent of Man. 

(a London one) seemed to have been suddenly “ The American referred to is the Rev, S. Lock- 
invaded, so to speak, by a number of these animals, wood, author of The American Naturalist, and he 
for although my friend has lived in this house gives an account of his observations of the Hespe- 
since the year 1862, it was only during a few romys cDgnatus, an American species, belonging to a 
months that singing mice were heard in it, and genus distinct from that of the English mouse. This 
during these few months they were heard in con- little animal gave two chief songs. _ Mr Lockwood 
siderable numbers.’ gives both songs m musical notation ; and adds, 

As corroborative of the foregoing notices, we that though this mouse ‘ had no ear for time,’ yet 
give the following very interesUng account of a she would keep to the key of B (two flats) and 
singing mouse, obligingly seni: to us bj'’ a cor- strictly in the major key. . . . Her soft clear 
respoiuleut, Mr Alfred W right. voice falls an octave with all the precision possible ; 

‘ In tbe early spring of last year I was invited then at the wind up it rises again into a very 
by an old widow lady to see a singing mouse, quick trill in C sharp and 13.” I have made this 
which she had at night heard singing and scratch- quotation, as it far better describes the peculiar 
ing beneath the floor of her bed, and been so for- qualifications of a singing mouse, than my tnox- 
tunate as to catch in a trap. I went, and found the perienced observations could announce, 
little animal m a cage with a revolving wheel, ‘My mouse remained in contented confinement 
similar to that in which a squirrel is usually con- upwards of a year, feeding upon a little sopped 
fined. Whether the mouse was shy at the presence bread and canary-seed ; and great was the grief of 
of a stranger, I do not know. It remained silent ; my wife (who was his keeper) and myself when 
but at length, after my patience had been nearly he was found dead in his little nest. During the 
exhausted, it began to sing in clear warbling notes previous evening he had been heard singing with 
like those of a bird. When I called the next more than usual ardour.’ 

evening to hear the mouse again, I heard him' to We shall probably return to this interesting 
perfection ; and was so filled with interest in the subject. 
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USIFG UP WASTE SUBSTANCES. 

The sul»Jetit denoted by tlio above title, more 
than once treated in the Journal^ is adverted to 
by an ob1i£!;iiig Lancashire correspondent who, 
surrounded by one of the busiest and most ingeni- 
ous clusters of townsmen in England, has had 
bis attention drawn to various substances waiting 
(as it were), for application to useful purposes. 
His suggestions are not wholly new, having to 
some extent been already anticipated ; hut they 
are suflioiently valuable to call for notice here. 

One relates to the waste that presents itself in 
the processes of manufacturing cotton. A residue 
known technically as willowMigs, that falls into 
a receptacle during the preparatory beating and 
disentangling of raw cotton-wool, consists of a 
dusty heap of seed-husks and short broken fibres. 
It is used by farmers to absorb the liquid manure 
of their cowsheds and middens or dung-heaps. 
Although some of the cottony fibre may be 
separated tbrougli a sieve, so much adheres to 
the seed-husk ns to render it rrnsuitahlc for pa]ior- 
inaking, for which it has often hocn tried. The 
suggestion now made is, that though unfitted for 
paper, this refuse may possibly be found useful 
in the manufacture of millboard. Large quantities 
of this tough and durable j)roduct are employed for 
bookbinding, for making the discs of railway wheels, 
&c. ; _ and as colour is not a matter of moment, 
the idea is that the mingled residue of cottony 
fibre and seed-husk might he rendered available. 
It is known that millboard made from wmod-pulp 
is imported to a considerable extent from .abroad ; 
and we are told that ‘a large i)ortion of the 
private income of the great Gorman Chanccdlor 
Ih’ince Bismarck is derived from the mamifactnrc 
of wood-millboard on his Varziu estate.’ Many 
hundred tons of willowings could be obtained in 
Lancashiro at a very cheap rate, even us low .as 
two shillings per hundredweight. 

Another suggestion bears relation to the utilisa- 
tion of refuse from the manufacture of prussiate 
of potash, a most valuable product in Imt hands 
of the manufacturing chemist. The pnis.siato is 
obtained in large ratio from woollen rugs, after the 
separation of all the pieces that can he worked np 
into shoddy for cheap clotli. The refuse is cal- 
cined in cast-iron retorts, lixiviated with water, 
and drained oil’ for subsequent treatment : leaving 
behind it a thick black sediment of impure animal 
charcoal. The suggestion relates to the application 
of this residue to the manufacture of blacking— -a 
humble but valuable agent for those who appre- 
ciate tidiness in the appearanco of boots and shoes 
and economy in the preservation of leather. If 
useful for tliis pxu'pose, it might be found advan- 
tageous and economical as an ingredient in printers’ 
ink. ^ Whether this carbon residue is at x)rc.sent 

S lied to any other useful purpose, wo are not 
y informed, 

A third suggestion relates to the preparation of 
.animal size for the carj)et-manufacl;ure and for 
that of many kinds of woollen and worsted goods, i 
This size is made from the clippings and scrapings I 
of skins and hides, from rejected scraps of parch- 
ment and vellum, and from the worn-out buffalo 
skin pickers and skips largely used in textile 
j also from the pith of cattle-horns, > 
which contain a large amount of valuable gelatine. 
Ihe suggestion- i8j; :;tO ;Utilise the refuse left after 


making this size. One large carpet factory in 
Yorkshire rejects as utterly usehiss a ton or more 
of thi.s refuse every iveek. The born-pith contains 
as one of its components }>liosp]iat{5 of lime, iind is 
on that account recommended to the notice of the 
manufacturers of cliemical mauunis on .a large 
scale. 

One more suggestion cmuo.s from our ingenious 
corrcRjiondeut. ' ’Old corks are applicable to a 
greater number of purposes than we, are geucvally 
in the habit of Hujipnainii;, That many of them 
.are ground up to make cork-siulUng for cushions, 
padding, &c. is well known ; but^ tlun'C are. oilier 
uses for them as corks or half corks, besides 
making floating buoy.s and life-preservers, A 
taverner in a Lancashire town covered, the lloor of 
his lobby and bar with very open rope-matting, 
and filled np the openings with ohl corks cut 
down to the level of the surface of the mats. This 
combination is found to be almost indestructible 
under the feet ; xvhile it gives a good grip or foot- 
hold. As the making of rope-mats is one of the 
trades carried on in reformatories and some other 
large establishments, it is suggested that the 
managers should take into conKiileraiiou the feasi- 
bility of adding old eork,s to their store of manu- 
facturing materials. 

As this Journal finds its way into every corner 
of the busy hives of indu,stry, it may possibly be 
that some of our readers are already acquainted 
with such applications of w'aste refuse to useful 
purposes as those which our esteemed correspon- 
dent suggests. But this is a point of minor im- 
portance.'’ The primary ([uestiun is, not whether 
an idea is absolutely new, l)ut wbether it is 
practicably susceptible of xiseful .applicatioxi. The 
liistoiy of manufactures teacluis us that apparently 
humble, trilles like these have proved to be worth, 
millions sterling to the country. 


LET BYGONES BE BYGONES. 


Lbt bygones bo bygones ; if bygones were clouded 
By uuglifc tbat occasioned ti pang of regret, 

Oil, let tliem in darkest oblivion bo nlirtmdtid; 

’Tis wise .and ’tia kind to forgive and forgot. 


Let bygonoa bo bygones, and good Im extracted 
Erom ill over which it is folly to fret ; 

Tile wisest of inortiils have foolishly acted — 
The kindest are those who forgive and forgot. 


Let bygones be bygonoa ; oli, eberisb no longer 
The thought that the unii of Affoetion has sot ; 
Eclipsed for a moment, its rays will be stronger, 
If you, like a Ohristian, forgive and forget. 


Lot bygones be bygones ; your heart will be ligldor, 
When kindness of yours with reception has met ; 
The flame of yonr love will be purer ami brighter 
If, Godlike, ymi atrivo to forgive and forget. 


Lot bygones be bygones j oh, juirgc out the leaven 
Of malice, and try an t'xamph* to net 
To others, who ei’aving the nnwoy of lu'aMoi, 

Are .sadly Loo slow to forgive and forg.-t. 


Let bygones be liygonos ; remembin- Imw' duojfly 
To heaven’s forbearance we all are in dtdiL ; 
Tliey value God’s inliniie gooilm'‘.s too eheuply 
Who licetl not the preec'[it, ‘Forgive ami forgot.’ 
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THE ROMANOE OF ACCIDENT. 
Jtl-ANY of oor most important inventions and dis- 
coveries owe their origin to the most trivial 
circumstances ; from the simplest causes the most 
important effects have ensued. The following are 
a few cirlled at random for the amusement of our 
readers. 

The trial of two robbers before the Coui'b of 
As.slzes of the Basscs-Pyrouecs accidentally led to 
a most interesting arclunological discovery. The 
accused, Eivas a shoemaker, and Bellier a weaver, 
by armed attacks on the highwaj'-s and lreq;uent 
burglaries, had spread terror around the neigh- 
bourhood of Sistei’on. The evidence against them 
was clear; but no traces could be obtained of the 
plunder, until one of the men gave a clue to the 
mystery. Eivas in his youth had been a sbepherd- 
boy near that place,' and knew the legend of the 
Trou dbkrgent, a cavern on one of the moun- 
tains with sides so precipitous as to be almost 
inaccessible, and wdiich no one "was ever known 
to have reached. The Commissary of Police of 
Sisteron, after extraordinary labonr, succeeded in 
scaling the mountain, and penetrated to the 
mysterious grotto, where he discovered an enor- 
mous quantity of plunder of every description. 
The way having been once found, the vast cavern 
w'as afterwards explored by savants; and their 
researches brought to liglit a number of Roman 
medals of the third century, flint hatchets, orna- 
mented pottery, and the remains of ruminants of 
enormous size. These interesting discoveries, how- 
ever, obtained no indulgence for the accused 
(inadvertent) pioneers of science, wdio were sen- 
, fenced to twenty years’ hard labour. 

I The discovery of gold in Nevada was made 
I by some Mormon immigrants in 1850, Adven- 
! turers crossed the Sierras and set up their sluice- 
I boxes in the canons; but it was gold they were 
! after, and they never suspected the existence 
! of silver, nor knew it when they saw it. The 
bluish stuff which was so abundant and which 
was silver ore, interfered with their operations 
and ga\'e them tlie greatest annoyance. Turn 


brothers named Grosch possessed more intelli- 
gence tlian their fellow- workers, and were the real 
discoverers of the Comstock lode ; but one of them 
died from a pickaxe wound in the foot, and the 
other was frozen to death in the mountains. Their 
secret died with them. When at last, in the early 
part of 185.9, the surface croppings of the lode 
were found, they were worked for the gold they 
contained, and the silver W'as'throTm out as being 
worthless. Yet this lode since 1860 has yielded > 
a large proportion of all the silver produced 
tliroughout the world. The silver mines of Potosi 
W'ore discovered through the trivial circumstance 
of an. Indian accidentally jmlling up a shrub, to 
the roots of which were attached some particles 
of the precious metal. 

During the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, 
the little village of Coserow in the island of 
XTsedom, on the Pru-ssian border of the Baltic, was 
sacked by the contending armies, the villagers 
escaping to the hills to save their lives. Among 
them was a simple pastor named Schwerdler, 
and his pretty daughter Mary. When the danger 
w'as over, the villagers found themselves without 
houses, food, or money. One day, we are told, 
Mary- -went np the Streckelberg to gather black- 
berries ; but soon afterwards she ran back joyous 
and breathle.ss to her father, with two shining . 
pieces of amber each of very great size. She 
told her father that near the shore the wind had 
blown away the sand from a vein of amber ; 
that she straightway broke off these pieces with 
a stick; that there was an ami-)le store of the 
precious substance; and that she had covered it 
over to conceal her secret. The amber brought 
money, food, clothing, and comfort ; but those 
were superstitious times, and a legend goes that 
poor Mary was burned for witchcraft. At the 
village of Sfcitmen, amber was first accidentally 
found by a rustic who was fortunate enough to 
turn some up with his plough. 

Accidents have prevented as well as caused 
the working of mines. At the moment that work- 
men were about to commence operations on a rich 
gold mine in the Japanese province of Tskungo, I 
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a violent storm, of tliumler and lightning hurst 
over them, and the miners were obliged to seek 
shelter elsewhea'c. These superstitious people, 
imagining that the tutelar god and jiroteclor of 
' the spot, "unwilling to have tlio bowels of the earth 
i thus rifled, had raised the storm to make them 
sensible of his displeasure, desisted from all 
further attempts to work the mine. 

A cooper in Garniola having one evening placed 
a new tub under a dropping spring, in order to 
try if it would hold water, w'hcn ho came in the 
morning found it so heavy that ho could hardly 
move it. At iirst, the superstitious notions that 
are apt to possess the minds of the ignorant 
made him suspect that his tub was bewitched; 
hut at last perceiving a shining lliiid at the 
bottom, he went to Laubach, and shewed it to 
an apothecary, who immediately dismissed him 
with a small gratuity, and bid him bring some 
more of the same stulf whenever he could meet 
with it. This the poor cooper frequently did, 
being highly pleased with his good fortune; till 
at length the affair being inade public, scworal 
persons formed themselves into a society in order 
to search larlhcr into the quickailver deposits, 
thus so nnf;.\'pectwlly discovered, and which Avere 
destined to become the richest of their kmd in 
I - Europe. 

Curious discoveries by jdougbmen, quarrymen, 

, and others of caves, coins, urns, and other inter- 
; esting tilings, would fiE volumes. Many valuable 
literary relics have been preserved by curious acci- 
dents, often turning up just in time to save them 
from crumbling to pieces. Not only mineral but 
literary treasures IniAm boon brought to light wlien 
excaA''aling motlier oavtb. For insianee, in the 
foundations of an old house, Luther’s Tahh Talk 
was discovered ‘lying in a deep obscure hole, 
wraiiped in strong linen dotlijuvliich was waxed 
all over Avith beosu'ax u itliiu and Avithout.’ There 
it had remained hidden ever since its suppression 
by I’ope Gregory Xfll, The poems of rropertius, 
a Eoman poet, long lurked unsuspected in the 
dru’kncss of a Aviue-cellar, from Avheuce they were 
at length uneartlicd by accident, just in time to 
preserve thorn from destruction by rats and mildew. 
Not only from beneath our feet but from above 
our heads may chance reveal the hiding-places of 
treasure-tiwe. The sudden lalliiig in of a ceiling, 
for example, of some chambers in Jincoln’s Inn 
revealed the secret depository of the Thiivloo 
state papers. Other literary treasures have turned 
up in an equally curious numner. Milton’s essay 
on the Dodrhm of Ghristianity was discovered, 
in a bundle of old dos])atuhes; a monk found 
the only manuscript of Tacitus accidentally in 
Westphalia: the letters of Lady Mary Montagu 
AA'cre brought to light from the recesses of an old 
, trunk : the manuscripts of Br Dee from the S(icret 
draAver of an old chest : and it is said that, one of the 
cantos of Dante’s groat poem was found, after being 
long mislaid, hidden aAvay beneath a Avindow-sill," 

It is curious to trace Iioav the origin of some 
famous AA'ork has been suggested apparently by 
;ihe merest "accident. Wo need but remind the 
reader how Lady Austen’s suggestion of ‘ the sofa’ 
hs ^ subject for blank verse Avas the beginning of 
Ih Ta^l, a • )Dem which grew to formidable pro- 
portions , under Cowper’s facile pen. Another 
I example' (Jtf - 

What-great events from trivial causes spring, 


is furnished by Lockhart’.s account of tbc gradual 
growth of Thu Lay of the, Lad MindreL q'he 
lovely Countess of ' Dalkeith, hctirs a wild Icgemi. 
of Border cUahlcric, and .sportively asks 8coLl; U, 
jnako it the subject of .a biillad, Tbe, 
accidental coufmoniont in the midst of .a yeouiiuiry 
camp gave liiiu leisure to medilate lua thumu to 
the sound of the bugle ; .snd<lenly llu'n', (lashes ou 
him the idea of oxtfWiing his simple ouiliim so a-, 
to emhracc a vivid jiauoraimi of that ohl liordiT 
life of Avur and tmmilt, .A. friend’s .suggesUou ].‘d 
to the arrangement and franunA'nrk of tlio lanj ami 
the conception of the ancient Harper. Thus 
by step grew the poem that fir-st made its .'luLkur 
famous. The manuscript of Wavevlcy lay hiddin. 
aivay in an old cabinet for years before the pul die. 
Averc aAvare of its existence. In the words of the 
Great Unknown ; ‘ I had Avritten the greater piavt of 
the first volume and sketched other passages, when 
I mi-slaid the manuscript ; and only found it by 
the merest accident, as I Avas rummaging the 
drawer of an old cabinet ; and I took the fancy of 
Imisliing it.’ 

Chariotte Evontii’s (‘.hauce discovery of a niauu- 
script A'oluiue of Anuses in, her sister Mniily’s 
handwriting led, from a mutual confession of the 
furor 2 ioeikus, to the joint publication of their 
poems, which though adding little to their sub- 
HC(iueut fame, at least gives ns anolhor insUmee 
of how much of Avhat is called chance has often, to 
do with the carrying out of literary xicojeets. It 
was the burning "of Drin'y Lane Theatre that l«l 
to the production of The Ikjcctcd t.he 

eiicce.ss of Avhich, Sivy.s one of tJie authors, Ll<‘cid<‘d 
him to embark in Ibat lileravy caretw, Ai'hieli the 
favour of the, novel -read in;.; Avorld rendered, both 
])l<;aHiiut and [Arolilable to him.’ .Most of mi know 
how tliat famous fairy bile Aliee in IV'ondn'liuui 
<‘ame to be Avritten. ll’lie cdiariictous in OlUr.r 
Tioid of .Vaj'in, Sikes, and Nancy Avore .sugg'csted 
by some sketches of Gruikshank, who Ion;.; imd a 
design to shew the life of a London thief by a 
.series of draAvings. Dickon, s, Avhilu paying Gniilc- 
shank a visit, Inqjponed to turn over some slcelciies 
in a portfolio. When he caniu to tlnit one Avhudi. 
rejiresents .Ifagin in the oondomneil cell, lui studiiid 
it for Iialf an hour, and told his friend lliat, lit; avuo 
tenqAtod to clnnige. tlie, avIioIci ]>lot of iun l•it^)i’y, not 
to carry Oliver through adventuras in the country, 
but to take him up into the thieves’ diui in London, 
sh(3AV Avhat this life avus, and hriiig Oliver thruinji 
it Avithout sin or .shame. UmikHltank' ennsented 
to let Dickens Avrito up to as many of the, draAvings 
. as he thought Avould suit his jau'pu.se. So the story 
as it noAV runs .insulted in a grtait nmasure fnnu 
that chance inspection of the artist’s portfolio. 
The rcmarkahle ]>icture of the J(!W nialefactov in 
the coudemnetl cell bitin;:; Ills nails in the IqUiu'e 
of remorse, is associatiid Avilh a happy aee.iileid,. 
The artist hud hcen hihouriug at the, subjccl. Ibr 
several (lay.s, and thought the task hopelo.ss ; when 
sitting up in Ills bed one morning Avitli Ins hand, 
on bis chin and his tiugens in hi^ luoutU, thy, 
Avhole attitude cxpre,Maive, of de,sp;ur, he saw hi.'i 
face in the cheval glas.s. ‘That’s it. ! ' he e\'<da,imed; 
‘that’s the expression I Avant.’ Ami Lo .soon 
liuished the picture, 

The sudden prosperity of many :i fanmu-i 
painter has resulted from Bome Ibrtunate ar.cidtmi, 
Anthony Watteau, Avlnny a_ namelcs'i strngglisig 
artist, Hmidly oftcred a painting to a rich picture- 
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dealer for six francs, and was on the eve of being 
scornfully rejected, had not a stranger, who 
happened to be in the shop, come forward, and 
seeing some talent in the work, spoke encourag- 
ingly to the youth, and offered him one hundred 
and fifty francs for the picture ; nor was this all, 
for he became Watteau’s patron and instructor. — 
One day a little shepherd-boy wns seated near the | 
road-side on the way from Vespignano to Florence j 
drawing upon a polished stone, his only pencil ^ 
another polished stone which he held in his tiny 
fingers. A richly dressed stranger, who had . 
descended from a conveyance that was following : 
him, chanced to pass, and looking over the boy’s I 
shoulder, saw that he had just sketched with i 
wonderful truth and correctness a sheep and its 
twin lambs. Surprised and pleased, he examined 
tlie face of the young artist. Certainly it was not 
its beauty that attracted him. The child looked ' 
up, but with such a marvellous light in his dark | 
eyes, that the stranger exclaimed : ‘ My child, you ' 
must come with me ; I will he your master and 
your father: it is some good angel that has led 
me here.’ The stranger was Cimabue, the most 
celebrated painter of that day ; and Ms i)upil and ^ 
protege became the famous painter, sculptor, and ' 
architect Giotto, the friend and admiration of 
Dante and Petrarch. 

How'- the fortunes of painters may hinge upon 
the most trifling circumstances, has another ex- 
ample in that of Eibera or Spagiioletto, which 
was determined by a very simple incident. He 
went to reside with his father-in-law, whose 
housGj it so happened, stood in the vast square 
one. side of which was occupied by the palace of 
the Spanish Viceroy. It was the custom in Italy, 
as formerly amongst the Greeks, that whenever 
an artist had completed any great work, he should 
expose it in some street or thoroughfare, for the 
public to pass judgment on it. In compliance 
with this usage, Sibera’s father-iu-law placed in 
his balcony the ‘Martyrdom of St Bartholomew’ 
as soon as it was finished. The people flocked in 
crowds to see it, and testified their admiration by 
deafening shouts of applause. These acclamations 
reached the ears of the Viceroy, who imagined that 
a fresh revolt had broken out, and rushed in com- 
plete armour to the spot. There he beheld in 
the painting the cause of so much tumult. The 
Viceroy desired to see the man who had distin- 
guished himself _ by so marvellous a production; 
and his interest in the painter was not lessened on 
discovering that he was, like himself, a Spaniard. 
He immediately attached Spagiioletto to his person, 
gave him an apartment in his palace, and proved 
a generous patron ever afterwards. 

Lanfranco, the wealthy and munificent artist, on 
his way from the church II Gesii, happened to 
observe an oil-paiutiug banging outside a picture- 
broker’s shop. Lanfranco stopped his carriage, 
and desired the picture to be brought to him. 
Wiping the thick dust from the canvas, the 
delighted broker brought it, with many bows and 
apologies, to the great master, who on nearer 
inspection saw _ that his first glance had been 
correct. The picture was labelled ‘ Hagar and her 
Son Ishmael dying of Thirst,’ and the subject was 
treated in a new and powerful manner. Lanfranco 
looked for the name of the painter, and detecting 
the word Salvatoriello modestly set in a corner of 
J the picture, he gave instructions to his pupils to 




buy up every work of Salvatoriello they could find 
in Naples, To this accident Salvator owed the 
sudden demand for his pictures, which changed 
his poverty and depression into comparative ease 
and satisfaction. 

More than one famous singer might probably 
never have been beard of but for some discrimi- 
nating patron chancing to hear a beautiful voice, 
perhaps exercised in the streets for the pence of 
the compassionate. — Some happy stage-hits have 
resulted from or originated in accidents. The odd 
hop skip and jump so effective in the delineation 
of Dundreary, says an American interviewer of Mr 
Sothern, was brought about in this way._ In the 
words of the actor: ‘It was a mere accident, I 
have naturally an elastic disposition, and duriug a 
rehearsal one cold morning I was hopping at the 
back of the stage, when Miss Keene sarcastically 
inquired if I was going to introduce that into Dun- 
dreary. The actors and actresses standing around, 
laughed; and taking the cue, I rej)lied: “Yes,. 
Miss Keene ; that’s my view of the character.” 
Having said this, I was bound to stick to it ; and 
as I progressed with the rehearsal, I found that • 
the whole company, including scene-shifters and 
property-men, were roaring with laughter at my 
infernal nonsense. When I saw that the public 
accepted the satire, I toned down what was a broad 
caricature to what can be seen at the present 
day by any one who has a quick sense of the 
absurd.’ 

An excellent landscape of Salvator Rosa’s ex- 
hibited at the Bi'itish Institution in 1823 came to 
be painted in a curious way. The painter hap- 
pened one day to be amusing himself by tuning an 
old harpsichord ; some one observed they were sur- 
prised he could take so much trouble with an 
instrument that w'as not worth a crown. ‘ I het 
you I make it worth a thousand before I have 
done with it ! ’ cried Rosa. The bet was taken ; and 
Salvator painted on the harpsichord a landscape 
that not only sold for a thousand crowns, but 
was esteemed a first-rate painting.— Chemistry and 
pathology are indebted to what has often seemed 
the merest chance for many an important dis- 
covery. A French paper says it has been acci- 
dentally discovered that in cases of ci^ileptic fits, 
a black silk handkerchief thrown over the alflicted 
persons will restore them immediately. Advances 
in science and art and sudden success in profes- 
sions have often more to do with the romance of 
accident than most people imagine ; hut as we 
may have occasion again to take up the subject,, 
we quit it for the present. 

A DIFFICULT QUESTION. 

THE STOKY OE TWO CHRISTMAS EVES, 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER II,— ANSWERED. 

The mistletoe hung from the chandelier, the 
holly wreaths were on the walls, the clear fire shed 
a warm glow through the dimly lighted room,, 
upon pictures and gilding, upon a great vase filled 
with eriinson camellias, upon Ralph Loraiue’s dark 
handsome face. Christmas eve again, his first year 
in England over. How little certainty there is in 
this world ; when we think we have smoothed our 
path, and see our way straight before us, there 
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rises up some roughness, some unevenness we have 
left unnoticed, or thought too stnall to trouble us. 
So with Eiilpk ; he had answered the question he 
asked himself last Christmas eve by another ; he 
was very happy, but he was thinking now as he 
leaned against the mantel-piece whether he could 
bear to leave the army and give rrp the life he had 
led for so long ; the life, at times one of bold 
daring, at others of lazy pleasure, which had suited 
him so well ; that even now, with the wish of his 
heart fulfilled, it cost him a struggle to hid fare- 
well to it, and to settle down into* a quiet country 
gentleman. He had kept his oath to his dead 
friend, the oath ho had taken in answer to the 
faintly spoken words, ‘ I meant to have made her 
sohap})y.' Louise would remain in her old home 
, as its mistress. 

It had been a happy year to Ealpb, and had 
glided away so quickly since that first night when 
he had seen her standing in the snowy churchyard, 
listening to words which sounded very much like 
love from another man’s lips. That other had, 
however, confirmed his opinion. Vere Leveson 
had been away with Iris regiment during all the 
twelve months j not once had he mot Louise ; the 
field had been clear for Ealph. Yet it was only a 
week since ho had spoken ; he had not daro<l at 
first to break through the harrier of childish alfcc- 
tion. She looked upon him as her guardian, her 
father’s friend, with the same grateful rovorenco 
she might have given to that father had ho lived ; 
so he had tried very gently to awaken deeper feel- 
ings, through the sweet early sprring-tiine and the 
glowing summer days, till when the leaves were 
lying in brown showers ujrou the sodden earth, slio 
had grown silent, shy, and distant, and so cold 
that he thought all liojie was gone. lie went away 
in hTovemher ; and when he retnrnecl, his love 
imspokeu became torture to his upright nature ; 
he could not bear to live there day- by day, to see 
her so often, to lot her kiss him as a daughter 
might have done, and all the while that hidden 
passion burning in his heart. But after his tem- 
porary absence she had changed again ; slxc was 
more as she hadbecn, gentle, playfully loving; and 
so one day he had spoken. He told her of her dying 
lather’s words ; how his great wish had been that 
she should never feel the loss he had caused her ; 
how her happiness was his first object in life ; and 
how that liib would be indeed worthless and barren, 
should he go back to it aloue. Cratcl'ul, she ' 
answered as he wished, and Ealph held in his arms i 
as his betrothed wife the child he had promised to ' 
watch over in the silence of the Indian dawn, | 
_ H’ut you must give me time,’ she had said; 
timidly. ' I have never thought of you but as my j 
guardian, Ealph.’ She dropped the name of her ; 
childhood then, as ti tacit acknowledgment tliat j 
those days were ov(jr, and tliat she would learn to ^ 
love him honcofortli, not with a child’s grateful 
unquestioning love, but with the tenderno3.s of a 
■ -.■■■wife. 

She was the only one surprised by the event ; all 
the neighbourhood had known it long before ; so 
had Mrs Loraino and 'Emma; so had Katharine, 
whose wedding-day was now approaching, and 
whose bridegroom was Sir hlichacl Loyland. The 
drawing-room door opened, and ..Louise entered 
into the uncertain light, wearing the dre.s 3 he had 
chosen for her—whito bridal-looking silk, and 
holly wreaths like those she had W'orn. last year. 


She went up to him composedly, with none of a 
young fiancee’s usual bashfiilness. 

‘Do you like my dress, Ralph?’ she said, look- 
ing up with her sweet dark eye;!, as he bent duWJi 
and touched the rosy lijts. 

M do,’ he answered. ‘ Vnii an', always lovidy, 
darling ; last year I thought tin', .Marne, i>iit tlnm 
things were dilferont;, I did not dare to hope fur 
such happiiie.ss as this.’ 

‘Arc you happy, Ealph V 

‘Happier than I have ever laieu, iu my wind e 
life,’ he whispered. 

Then the others came in, and they started for 
the annual hall at Leigh Park. Veve Levesoa Inid 
returned a week ago ; and as he stood among his 
father’s guests there was a troubled look on. his 
face wdiicli deepened ever as the white silk fi.dds of 
the holly-w’roatheil dress brushed past him, or the 
dark eyes watching its wearer met hers. At last 
he went to her. 

‘Are you engaged for this, hliss Wray worth ? ’ 
he said abruptly. 

‘ Ho,’ she vunswered, 

' ‘ Tlien you will give it to me ? ’ 

Once move he held her in lii.s .arms, onee move 
her hand rested in his, us they glided slmvly 
round the room. Vere did nojt .speak till the 
waltz rvas ended, and then lie led her to the sauni 
window wdrore they had stood a year .ago. The 
samci staus w'ere aluning down on the same world, 

, only that night there was no snow-shroud over tha 
dea.l fiow’ers, and the mooir was half hidden by a, 
grciit sjdash of cloud. Tlie same first faint Christ- 
maft bells were somullng in the distance, mingled 
with the echoes of a carol sung by boy,g’ clear 
voices, telling for the angels the old story they had 
told sc long ago. 

' ‘I wish you ..a merry Christmas,’ Vere said, 
looking down on luu' w'itli a hall-scornful .smile. 

‘ What inockory there is in that salutation some- 
times, If you were to .say it to me, for instance.’ 

‘ Indeed I hopm you will have one,’ she uu.swered 
timidly. 

‘ 1 must go a long way to find it then,’ he mut- 
tered. ‘But I beg your pardon, Miss Winy worth ; 
I must congrataiate you, I met — your si.stcr I 
was going to say — Sliss Ijoraiue I mean, as 1 was 
on my -way to call upon you the other day, .and 
she told me of your engagement,’ 

‘But you did not conie,’ said Louise. 

‘No; I thought you would be occupied- I con- 
gratulate you,’ he repeated, 

‘ Thank yon,’ she answered very low. 

‘Major Loraine is completely calculated to make 
a wife happy, I should think,’ said V(.u'e, iu the 
same cold scornful tone. 

She lifted her head (piickly, ‘ Indeed he is ; he 
is the best, imble.st, most generous man. that 
broathos!’ 

‘And you love him?’ 

‘lie hits been everything to me all my life long, 
Mr Leveson — father, brother, Irieud, Would you 
not liavo mo do what J, can to prove my grati- 
tude?’ 

‘ By making him a still nearer relation ? Cer- 
tainly. But for my part, there is one thing I 
should rather choose my wife to feel I'or me than 
gratitude, .llow everything cluinge.s iu tliis world !’ 
he added abruptly, ‘ Can it po.ssihly be only one 
year since I .stood at this .sauuj window with a girl 
by iny side who prfjmi.sed to unumJm' me and 
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trust me till next CJhiistmas '? Sucli a short time 1 
only twelve little montlis. I suppose it is true 
that 

Woman’s love is writ in water. 

Woman’s faith is traced on sand. 

But I never believed it.’ 

‘I hope you will not find it so,’ said the girl 
softly, as she played nervously with the shining 
holly leaves, breaking them, and crushing the 
scarlet berries till they fell spoiled upon the floor. 
‘ I must congratulate you’ 

‘ I beg your pardon ! Congratulate me I What 
upon?’ 

/ Your— your engagement.’ 

‘Jify engagement ! And may I ask to whom ?’ 

‘To Miss Leslie,’ 

‘ What ! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ What do you mean ? 
Alice Leslie ! Who can have told you such a 
falsehood?’ 

‘Katharine heard it when she was in London.’ 

There was a long, long silence, while each 
guessed the other’s secret, 

‘ Is it not true ? ’ she said at last. 

‘ No ; on my soul! ’ he answered. ‘ I never said 
a word to that girl all the world might not have 
heard. I engaged to her ! No ! 0 Louise ! ’ he 
cried passionately ; ‘ Louise, my darling ! I have 
loved you so long, and this is the end of it ! Did 
not you know last year that I loved you and you 
only, when I asked you to trust me ? I have been 
silent for a year, to obey iny father, and — I have 
lost you ! ’ 

His voice trembled as he caught her hands, and 
a great longing tenderness gleamed in his deep 
blue eyes. ‘ Did not you love me, Louise? Have 
I been fool enough to delude myself all these 
months ? ’ 

‘I -was very — ^very unhappy when Katharine 
told me.’ The answer was simply, hopelessly 
spoken, and there was another silence, broken 
again by her voice. ‘Vere,’ she said, ‘Vere — I 
may call you so just this once — we have made a 
terrible mistake ; hut I must keep my word. Say 
good-bye to me, and let me go.’ 

‘ Oh, my darling ! my darling ! ’ 

_ ‘ Hush ! Vere, hush !’ she said brokenly.- ‘ I owe 
him a debt nothing can ever pay ; and I know he 
will keep the promise he made to my father years 
ago, to try and make me happy.’ 

‘ God helping me, I will! ’ It was Ealph Loraine’s 
voice that spoke ; Ealph Loraine’s dark fearless 
eyes that rested upon her ; Ealph Loraine’s loyal 
Inmd which took her cold one, as she started hack 
from the man she loved. 

‘Don’t look frightened, dear,’ he said gently. 
‘ Poor child, how you must have suffered ! Louise ! 
do_ you think I would let you bear one moment’s 
pain to save myself from a lifetime of misery? 
Porgive me, dear tlic dream has been very bright, 
and the awaking is ’ — he paused for a moment and 
steadied his voice — ‘ a little hard ; hut I shall soon 
be used to it. The vow I made to your dead fatlier, 
I will still keep, Louise ; I am your guardian, 
nothing more. Porget what has been between us, 
child, as soon as you can,’ He turned, and held 
out his hand to Vere. ‘ It is a imecious charge I 
give irp to you,’ he said solemnly ; ‘ yon must help 
me to keep my vow.’ He paused, then added 
_ tremulously : ‘ You must make her hai)py for me.’ 
Then without another word he passed out through 




the open window into the v/intrjT- moonlit garden, 
and left them alone. 

He wandered down the avenue through the 
open gate among the waiting carriages on to the 
silent fields, bearing the sorrow bravely, the utter 
wreck of his life’s sweetest hopes, ‘Which is the 
harder,’ he thought bitterly as he hvtrried on, 
scarcely Icnowing where he went, ‘to lay down life 
or love?’ In his great unselfishness he never blamed 
her who had wrought this trouble ; he had vowed 
to make her happy ; he had done his duty, nothing 
more, but it was hard to do. It had been a fearful 
temptation as he listened, to go away without 
speaking, and so keep her his j but he had con- 
quered. Yet it seemed as though he could not 
Eve without her, as though that one happy week 
had swallowed up his whole existence, as though 
he had loved all his life instead of for one short 
jeax ; and he looked up piteously to the cloudy 
heavens, to the wintry moon, seeking for the 
comfort that was not to be found, longing, in his 
wretchedness, to lie down upon the cold wet grass 
and sleep never to wake again. 

‘ Won’t you remember the carols V i 

A shrill voice broke iu upon his thoughts ; he 
started, looking down suddenly, vacantly, as , 
though he did not comprehend. i 

VTwo boys stood there, on their way home across j 
the fields. ‘ Hush !’ said the eider ; ‘don’t you see 
it ’s the Major ? Merry Christmas, sir ! ’ 

Ah ! how mockingly those words sounded now. 
The greeting stung him as the taunt of a fiend ; 
he turned and hiirried on. He paused breathlessly 
at the stile leading into the next field ; all his 
strexigth seemed to have left huu as he stood there 
alone with his grief. Then from the distance was 
wafted to him the sound of the boys’ voices, and 
the words they sung were these : 

All glory be to God on high, 

And to the earth be peace ; 

Good-will henceforth from heaven to meix ' 
Begin and never cease ! 

Somehow they comforted him as no humau sym- 
pathy could have done — the grand old words, the 
simple tune, the children’s voices. Though he 
did not know that by what he had done that ■ 
night, he had fulfilled as far as might be the 
charge given in the angels’ song. 


A DEEAM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
Wheu I was about twelve years of age I was 
invited by Mrs Hall, my god-mother, to pay her 
a visit before going to a boarding-school, where 
I was to remain for a few years. jMy mother had 
died when I was very young ; and my father 
thought it hotter for me to he at a nice school, 
where I would be amongst girls of my own age, 
than in the house with only his sister and himsoif. 
Mrs Hall was very fond of ine ; she had no 
children of her own ; and had my father consented, 
she and Mr Hall woxxld have taken me to Eve with 
them entirely. 

It was a lovely day in June when I arrived at 
my god-mother’s ; and she was delighted to see me. 
The house was beautifully situated on high ground, 
surrounded by grand old trees, and at one side was 
a floxver-garden. 

One morning god-mother said to me : ‘ Come up- 
stairs with me, Lilian, and I will shew you some 
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Indian jewola tUat my uncle loft me lately.’ She 
opened the dmwer of an inlaid sancUl-woocl 
cabinet and took out a small case, in which were 
a pair of ear-ringfi, a brooeli, and necklet of most 
ljea\h,iful diamonds. I thought I had never seen 
anything so beauti ful belbro. ‘ My dear Lilian,’ 
said she, ‘I intend to give you these on your 
fsixtoenlb. birthday. I sec, however, there is a 
stone loose in one of the ear-ring.s, so I will take 
it into town to-day and have it repaired.’ She 
ibldcd it up carefully and put it in her purse ; the 
case with the otlrer diamonds she put in one of 
the drawers of h(“r dressing-glasa. 

After lunch, JVtr and Mrs Hall took me with them 
to the town, which was aboirt four miles distant. 
The ear-ring was left at the Jeweller’s, and as we 
were to spend the day at a friend’s house, we 
arranged to call for it on our way back. But you 
will say what has all this to do with your dream ? 
Well, wait a little and you well see. 

Wc spent a pleasant clay, called for the ear-ring 
on our way, ,aud arrived home about lialf-past 
nine o’clock. As I was taking oil my bonnet, god- 
mother came into the room. ‘Lilian,’ said she, 
‘I cannot find the case of diamonth! anywhere, 
'Did I not leave it iu the drawer in my <lre.ssing- 
glass, hefore 1 'went out? I went to put in the 
other ear-ring now, and it was not there, Who 
can have taken it ? ’ 

‘You certainly left it iu tlio dressing-glass 
drawer,’ I said. ‘Could any of the- servants have 
taken it, do yon think V 

‘ I am sure they would not,’ she answered. ‘ I 
have biad them with me for yearn, and never 
missed anything hefore.’ 

i ‘Are tliiu'e any strangers about that could bave 
come iu ilirongh the window 'I ’ 

‘No, Lilian ; there are no sli'angc;r.s about the , 
idaco except the gardener, and lie seems a mo.st 

I respectable man, 1 got a very high character ol‘ 
him from his last phioe j in fact we were told he 
was a nio.st tru.stwortliy per-sou.’ 

next day there was a womhu'ful cotnmotion 
about the missing jewel-ease. The police were 
sent for, and every place was searcho<l over ami 
oveu' again, but to no purpose. One thing, how- 
ever, puzzled us : on tlic window-sill was' a foot- 
mark, and near the dressing-table a little liit of 
earth, as if olf a shoe or hoot; which led us to 
think that the tliief must have come in through 
the window. But how did h<i get up to it ? It was 
a good height from the ground, and the creo])- 
ing jdants were not in the least broken, as would 
have been the case Iiad any one climbed up by 
them, A ladder must, luive been employed ; and it 
wius little to the credit of the police that this fact 
had not been projierly considered. As tbe matter 
stood, it was a my.steiy, and seemed likely to 
remain so, and only one ear-ring was left of the 
valuable set-, 

111 a few days I left fur .school, whore I remained 
for four years. 1 sjicnt every vacation between 
uiy home and_ my god-mother’s. We often spoke 
of the stolen diamoud.s ; but nothing had ever been 
heard of tliem, though a reward of fifty pounds 
had been offered by Mr Hall for any information 
that Wfjuld lead to the detection of the thief. On 
iny sixteenth birthday my god-motlior gave me a 
heauiilul watch and chain and the diamond car- 
ring, which she had got arranged as a necklet. 

{ ‘I am so sorry, Lilian,’ said she, ‘that 1 have 




not the rest of those diamomis to give you ; but if 
ever they are found, they shall be yours, my tlnar,’ 

I must now pass over six yeans, which went by 
fpiietly and happily, nothing very iniportiud. taking 

lace until the last 3 n'ar, during which time 1 liail 

een married. My hushaud was a barrister. We 
lived in the north of England. IMy Tnotluw-in-^iaw 
Mrs Benson, and Mary, one of her daughters, lived 
some miles away from us near tlu', sea-iatast. ! t, was 
a very lonely jdacc, a long way IVom the little lij-h- 
iiig-town, or rather vllluge, of .ruriih'.y, I confess 
I often felt very nervous iibout hlrs Benson and 
her daughter living alone (her husband being' dead 
many years). Except three w'omeu-.servaiits in_ the 
house, and the coachman and Ills family ivho lived 
in the lodge, there was no one nearer than Burnley, 
four miles off. Besides, it was known that there 
was a large quantity of plate iu the hou-se ; and the 
little sea-sido village wtis often the resort of 
smugglers and other wild and lawlo.ss eharactens. 
One day, Avldle thinking of them, I felt so ixueasy 
that I said to my husband ; ‘I ho]>o, Henry, there 
is nothing wrong wii-h your mothe.r; she has boon 
in ,my mind all day.’ 

‘dll,’ said ho, ‘why should j'ou fool anxiou,s 
about her to-day ? I saw her hud Tuesday ; and if 
she were ill, Mary would be sure to hit us know. 
It i.s only one of your “ fancic'.s,” little wife.' 

Still I did not feel easy, for more than once 
before my so-called ‘fancy’ liad proved to be a 
‘reality;’ so I deterinimid that in a few days I 
would go and see M.rs Benson. A.11 that ©veniag-S 
could not get her out of my thoughts, and it was a 
long time before T went to .sleep." I think it mu.st 
have been about three o’clock iu the inoriung' that 
I woke in a state of terror-. I had dreamed that I 
saw .Mrs Ihiiisoii .standing in the window of lu'r 
liedrooin, lieckoning mo t,o come to her, and juiint- 
j ing to a feimde ligurc who waii stealing along under 
the sliade of the trees iu tlie avenue, fur the moon, 
was shining lu-ightty. 

I started uji, tlnuking I heard her calling me. 
And liere is the most extraonlinary part of it all 
---thongli 1 was now rpiite awake, b hf'ar<i, as I 
thought, a voice .‘'-aying to me: ‘{-Jo, tell Mrs 
Benson, Mai'lha, is deceiving' her ; toil hor to send 
Iier away at once,’ 

Throe limas tho.se. words seemed to he repeated 
iu my ear. 1 can't vlescribe, exar.tiy what the voice 
Avas like : it was not bmd, but quite distinct; and 1 
felt as I listcncid that it u'as a wa, ruing, and that 
l imist obey it. 1 Avoke my Ini.sbaui'i, and told 
him my dreani an<l the Avorda I had heard. He 
tried to calm luy mind, and evidoutly thought me 
foolish tt> be .S(j i’riglitened by only a stupid dream, 
I said I would driAU! over tho'tii’.st thing after 
hreakfast, and .see if juiything wu.'i wrung Avith 
Mary or her mother. Tim only thing that puzzled 
me Avas that Martha should' be nmiitiuued as 
deceiving Mrs Beimon. Him acit-d a.a hourekooper 
and lady’.s-n'uiid to her, and avus l)elj(ived to be 
moat trustAA’-orthy in every way. Hhe lind beim 
four years avith her ; and was muc.li W!ap(a',l:ed. 
Hhci Avas a silent reserved kind of pcr.«»n, alrnit 
thirty-tive years of ago. djm thing I imd often 
remarked about her w:ta, that when .sjujaking to 
any one she noAmr looketl straight at tliem ; l.uit I 
t.hought it might be from a kiml of shyne.-'s more 
than anytluug else. 

Ah soon a-s breakfast avus ftver T .set olf, telling 
my husband I would very likely not. return aulil 
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next clay ; and if possible, lie was to come for me. 
He could drive over early and spend tlie day ; and 
we would return liome tojjellier in the evening, 
if all Avas weU ivitli his mother. 

When I arrived I found Mrs Benson and Mary 
looking as well, as ever, and everything seemingly 
just as usual. Martha u'as sitting at work in 
her little room, Avhich opened off Mrs Benson’s 
dressing-room. I conld not help looking at her 
more closely than I would have done at another 
time, and I thought I saw a look of displeasure 
oi'o.ss her hice at seeing me, Mary and her mother 
were of course delighted to see me, and asked 
Avliy Henry did not come too. So I told them I 
would stay till the next day, if they ivould have 
me, and I'fenry would come for me then. They 
were quite pleased at that arrangement ; for it 
Avas not Amry often my husband could spend a 
Avhole day with them. 

As the day passed on and nothing out of the 
Avay happened, I began to tliink I had frightened 
myself needlessly, and that my dream or vision 
might liaA'C been the result of an over-anxious mind. 
And then Martha, Avhat about her ? Altogether I 
Avas perplexed. I did not know what to think ; 

' but I .still felt a certain undefined uneasiness. I 
, offered up a silent prayer to be directed to do 
' riglit, and determined to Avait patiently and do 
I nothing for a Avhile. I almost hoped I might 
hear the voice again, giving me definite instruc- 
! lions hoAV to act. Lunch passed and dinner also ; 
aiKl the evening being very Avarm, for it Avas 
the middle of July, we sat fit the open Avindow 
enjoying the cooling breeze that, set in from the 
sea. 

As they Avere early people, .shortly after ton 
o’clock Ave said ''good-night,’ and Avent irp to our 
heclroom.g. My room looked on the avenue, some 
parts of which were in deep shade, while in other 
parts the moonlight shone brightly through breaks ^ 
in the trees. I did not feel in the least sleepy ; 
and putting out my candle, I sat by the Avindow, ' 
looking at the lovely augav ; for I could see the ■ 
coast quite plainly, and the distant sea glistened 
like silver in the moonlight, I did not think 
how long I had been sitting there, until I heard 
the hall clock strike twelve. Just then I heard, 
as I thought, a footstep outside my door, which 
evidently topped there, and then in a fcAV seconds 
];>assed on. I did not mind, thinking it might 
he one of the serAamts, who had been up later 
than usual, and was noAV going quietly to bed. 
I began to undress, not lighting the candle again, 
as I had light enough from the moon. As I came 
toAvards the AviiidoAV to close it, I saAV, exactly 
as in my dreain, a female figure — eAudently keeping 
in the shade of the trees — going down the avenire. 

detevininod to folloAV and see Avho it Avas, for I 
■ ’lioSv felt the waraing voice Avas not sent to me for 
nothing, and I seemed to get cour.age, girl though 
1 was, to fathom the mystery. I hastilj’- dressed, 
IhreAV a dark .shawl over my head, and going 
noiselessly doAVAX-stair.s, opened the glass door in 
the flrawing-rodiu Avindow, and left it so that I 
could come iu again. I kept in the shade of the 
trees as much as possible, and quickly followed 
I he path I had seen the woman take. Presently 
I heard voices ; one Avas a man’s, the other a 
woman’s. But Avho vnis she ? I came close, and 
got behind a large group of thick shrubs, I could 
uoAv see and hear them quite Avell; they Avere 


standing in the light; I Avas in deep shade. Just 
then the woman turned her head toAAnrda me. It 
AA^as Martha! What did she want there at that 
hour ? And who was this man ? I was puzzled. 
Where had I seen that face before? for that 
I had seen it before, I was certain ; but 
where, and Avhen, I could not remember. He 
Avas speaking in a loAV voice, and I did not hear 
very distinctly AA'hat he said, but the last few 
words were : ‘ And Avhy nut to-night ? Delays are 
always dangerous, especially ugaa”, as they are 
beginning to suspect me.’ 

‘Because Mrs Benson’s daughter-in-law is here, 
and she is sleeping in the room over the idate- 
closet, and would be sure to hear the least noise. 
Wait until to-morroAV night; she will be gone then. 
But indeed John, I don’t like this business at all. 

I think we’d better give it up. No luck Avill come 
of it, I am sure.’ 

‘Look here, Martha,’ said the man, ‘I have a 
chance of getting safe off now. I have it all settled, 
if you Aviil only help me to get this old woman’s 
plate. With that and a few''.little trinkets I hap- 
pened to pick up a few years ago, you and I may 
set up in business over in America, The other 
fellows will help me. Meet me here to-morroAV 
night, to let me knoAV that all is safe for tis. See 
here. I have brought you a valuable present. 
Keep it until the plate is secure Avith me ; for you 
must stay here until all hloAVS over ; then make 
some excuse for leaving, and come over and join 
me in New York. If you Avaiit money, sell these 
diamonds in Liverpool ; they are Avorth no end of 
money.’ 

I could see quite well that he took some- , 
thing out of his pocket and gave it to her. She 
held it up to look at it ; and there, glistening in 
bright moonlight, I suaa’- — my god-mother’s dia- 
mond ear-ring ! the one that had been stolen over 
nine yeans ago with the other jewels from her 
room. 

Here then at last Avas the mystery solved, every- 
thing made clear, and all through my dream ! 
Presently the light fell on the man’s face again, 
and I instantly recognised my god-mother’s very 
re.spectable gardener. A decent man he Avas 
believed to be, but a thief all the time, and 
one Avho hid liis evil deeds mider a cloak of 
religion. And Avho Avas this woman he seemed to 
have got such poAver over? Evidently his Avife; 
for I gathered that from his conversation with her. 

I Avaited Avhere I aaus until they were both gone— • 
Martha hack to the house, and her husband to the 
village ; then as quietly as I could I returned to 
the house and reached my room. Palling on my 
knees I gave thanks to God for making me the 
means of finding out such a wicked plot, and 
perhaps saving the lives of more than one under 
that roof ; for it is more than likely that had those 
desperate men been disturbed in their midnight 
plunder, they Avonld not have hesitated at any 
deed which would enable them to carry out their 
wicked plans. 

I slept little that night, and next morning 
tried to appear calm and composed, though I was 
frightened and really ill. I Avas longing for my 
i husband to come, that I might tell him all, and 
I consult what Avas best to be done, to prevent 
I robbery and perhaps bloodshed. At last, to my 
great relief, I saw him coming. I ran to the gate 
I to meet him, and told him what I had seen and 
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lieard tlie niglit before, _ ‘NoWj’ I said, ‘will yon 
ever laugh at my “ fancies ” again ? ’ 

‘No, iny dear little wife/ said he; ‘I never 
.will,’ 

IVe then arranged, that we should tell his mother 
tnid sister everything; and he was to go to the 
neai’est police station and arrange with the chief 
olliocr to luwe a number of men ready in the wood 
ticar the liouse at t,\velve o’clock that nigdit ; that 
after dinner we were to say ‘good-bye’ to Mrs 
Benson, and drive home ; but would return and 
join the police in the wood, and wait there txntil 
WG saw Martha leave tlio house to meet her hris- 
hand. We were then to go in and wait until the 
tldeves came in, when they xvere to be surrounded 
and taken prisoners. My husband wanted me 
to remain at our own house ; hut I would not 
do so, as I said I would only he imagining all 
sorts of dreadful things; besides, I know his 
mother and Mary would like to have me with 
them. . 

It all turned out as well as could be. The night 
was very line ; and just at twelve o’clock Martha 
stole down to the place where T had seen licr the 
night before ; then wo all, about a, dozen imlico- 
nicn and ounselves, went into the house. The men 
were .statimied out of sight in dill’erent rooms, 
waiting for the robbers’ entrance. Ifemy came up 
to Mrs Benson’s room, whore all of us women 
xvero, including the two servants. With breath- 
less anxiety wh watched and waited. Ij’rom. where 
I stood- 1 could sec the way tliey would come. 

It was about two o’clock when I saw Martha 
coming up the walk and four men with her. 

‘ Look ! ’ 1 said ; ‘ there they are.’ Tliey went 
round to the back door, and we heard them .steal- 
ing along tlie pus.sagc in the direction of the plate- 
closet, Tlicu a sudden rush — a scream from the 
wretched Martha — iinprcf-ations loud and bitti-r — 
a shot l—auother scream ! 

‘ M.ay t(od grant no lives will be lost ! ’ we 
. prayed, ^ 

Poor Mary nearly fainted. At last we heard the 
officer call Ilcnry to come, down. Tlie four num 
U'cre well secured and taken to the police .station. 
Martha xvas taken there too. Hhc confessed she 
liad let them in for tho pur})o.so of stealing tlie 
silver. One of the robbers was slightly wounded 
in the arm, but 310 one el.se was hurt. Very 
thankful was I when 1 found next day that none 
was I tho worse for having gone tlirough such a 
terrible scene, - 

Tlie house where l^Iaiiha’s husband loilgcd xvas 
searched, and the case of diamonds and many 
other valuable avticle.s found there. This iui- 
inensely respectable gardener had lieen a disgrace 
to his 'family and his profession. Left very much 
to himself through the indulgence of his cmploytjr, 
he had contracted liahit.s of tippling with low aK.S(i- 
ciates at the neighbouring village',’ and hecomo so 
coinplidely dcmoraliseid, as at length to assunui tlie 
degraded churaetor ol‘ a burglar. Now came tltc 
retribution which attends on wrong-doing, ’rho 
■ thieve.s were all tried at the mj.xt a.s.sizc.s, and .sen- 
tenced to various terms of imprisoninuut. 

It is now many yeav-s since all this haj>])encd ; 
hut I can never forgot xvhat I went thvougli tho.se 
two dreadful nights ; though I remember with 
thankfulness, that through my dream aud the 
w\arning voice I heard, 1 was the meaus of avert- 
ing a great wrong, aud perhaps murder., I do not | 


.impute anytliing supernatural tet my_ dream. It 
may have merely he<iu the 3'esult of tension of 
feelings, supported by some coincidcuceH. .At ail 
events, the rcsxills wore such, us 1, liavo described. 

ODD NOTES EBOM; (,> A N 1). 
Qur’.KNBUAxn, n,s is priiUy geinTiilly known, i.; the 
laie.st ])lauted Dritisli colony in Australia,, and luw 
already made a .surpiising dogT’cn of progresf-t. 
Hituiited on the, coast of ilio Pacilic, iu Lius uurlh 
of Now (South Wale.s, its iiaoro .sol, tied parL,--; cuj((y 
a delightful climate, xvhich s:iul to re.semlde 
that of Afadeira, It is usually thought that no- 
■where in the world do new and. .small towns 
develop so speedily into populous ei(io,s as in tho 
United States ; but in thi.s respec.t (Juoensla,ud can 
.shew results nearly as remarkahle. In .Drisbano, 
the capital of the colony, oirc finds iimuonse enter- 
prise, with all the tokens of civilisation on the 
English model, A corre.,spoudont favours us with 
tlie following notes suggested by tho Qai;cml(tvili'i\ 
which we i>re.sume to bcj the leading newspaper in, 
the colony. 

A cursory glance down iln^ advertising columns 
of the Qiiconslundcr gives one no mean notion of 
the colony’.s capacities. Due aucDoueor ammuucea 
for sale three thousand seprare miles of land, 
twenty-one thousand head of cattle, and a lumdrci. 
and twenty-four thunaand .sheep, A dairy herd 
of six Imndred head i.s in llus market here, and 
the.re a stock-owner announces ho, has seven hun- 
dred pure merino ram.s to dispo.se of. Sug;u’“]dau- 
taiions, salt-xvorks, gold mines, are, on oiler; and — 
inconlrovtu'tiblc proof of tho l;md’s cnpabililie.s-— 
uiiuseryjaen are ready to supply all (jomor.s xvitli 
seeds or roots ‘of all the favumrite Ihiwcr.s .known 
in Emglaud,’ of every kind of gr.'v^s and grain aud 
vegetable familiar to tho British farmer and. niar- 
kcil;-gard(mcv ; and ktiop in stock thoroughly accli- 
matised apphts, jicar,'!, plums, (dierries, peaches, 
apricots, jioeUivine.s (juuK'e.s, mulberries, -walnuts, 
che.stnuts, cobnuts, grii]H*s, llg.s, lime.s, Iumon.s, 
oranges, date.^, guavas, aud numgoo.s, in every 
approved variety. - 

Cue c()rrcs])t)udeut extols tlie merits of chicory 
a.s a profitable thing to grow ; another rolatc.s his 
succe.ssfiil attempts at rice-Viii^iiig ; and a third 
■waxes eloquent anent the uni(pn! garden of Air 
Barnes of Mackay, with its grove.s and avenues of 
cocoa-nut trees ; its hnndve.ds of iine date-trees ; 
its grape.s, orangor!, apph.;;, and I’ruil.s of all eliincf; 
and seasons, thriving Ifjgetln-r ; its euornmn-; 
melons and magnificent jiine.s rijinning aiid rii/ting 
aro\ind. The ownesr Junks forward to me ping a 
largo ])i'otit from his tvvedvo hundred cocoa-nut, 
trties, many of them now thirty feet liigli, altliou;;,ii 
as yet the. roLuru for Iiis ten y(;ar.',’ Dbonr and 
exjxmditure has been .sometbing not worili men 
tioning. 

onnt of ‘the iicelimated 
kingdom blooming iu: 
7, in the governmeut; 

buiiig 


Tlum xve have an 
Vondei-.s of iln^ V(-getable 
this present h'ebruui-y !H7 
Botanic (dardeus of Itri.dmiK! c.aid gcu'ilcm 
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then in the height of their midsummer glory, and 
a perfect hlaze of colour. ' One of the most strik- 
ingly handsome as -well as curious trees in the 
gardens is the Kilfjcria innnata, from India. Its 
branches hear a kind of drooping flexible vine-rope 
or liana stem, each of which terminates in a large 
spike of flo-wers ; while at various parts of the said 
rope pendants, hang huge seed-pods, like in shape 
unto the weights of an extra large cuckoo-clock.’ 
Several varieties of the mango just now are in fine 
bearing, and the winc-palni of the West African 
coast was never more juicy and strawheny-like in 
flavour. Ferns and palms are magnificent, hut after 
all, the Queenslander finds a native plant excite his 
admiration most, ‘No descrii>tion can do justice 
to the excjuisite colour of the so-called blue wateiv 
lily of this colony. It is not blue, nor white, nor 
mauve, nor lilac, but has a blended dash of all 
of them, and is lovelier than any, A Swiss or 
French dyer who could reproduce it faithfully 
would make his fortune. It is a colour suggestive 
of summer afternoons, of lawns, of croquet, of 
classic villas, swell society, and five o’clock teas 
in the garden, with greyhounds, spaniels, pretty 
girls, and rosy children grouped about miscel- 
laneous like.’ 

Acclimatisation has succeeded too thoroughly 
in one instance — the rabbit, as wo have had occa- 
sion to shew in a previous paper, having increased 
and multiplied until the colonists have reason 
to wish he had never been induced to settle 
in the land. One wheat-grower, wroth at having 
to sit up o’ nights with his farm hands, dogs, 
bullock-bells, and tin cans, in order to scare the 
little pests i)ack to their burrows, lest, like his 
neighbours, he should have nothing left to reap, 
declares either the rabbit or the farmer must go 
down ; there is no longer room for both. Sheep- 
farmers are in a similar predicament ; but their 
troirhle is of native growth ; the kangaroo is their 
hito noire, and they are busy arming against the 
pouched depredators. Kangaroo battues are the 
rage. At one held at Warroo, upwards of three 
thousand five hundred of these animals were dis- 
posed of in ten days ; making eight thousand of 
which the run had been cleared in the space of a 
month — equivalent to saving pasturage for a like 
number of sheep. Another shcep-ow'ner, after 
shooting down four thousand kangaroos on a small 
portion of his run, finds it necessary to call in out- 
.,sidc aid, and lay in tons of cartridges for the use 
e£.d'hose wdio respond to the appeal. By reports 
just to hand (Oct. 1877) we find that the process of 
kangaroo extermination is still at work. 

There are other nuisances it would be W'ell to 
see to, A wmodmau at Maryborough lately died 
of a scorpion sting ; and we read of a man being 
bitten by a black snake while working a short 
distance from Brisbane. His mates scarified the 
wound, hound up the arm, and administered a 
large dose of brandy ; put the patient into a cart, 
and made for a dispensary with all possible speed. 
Here the wound was scarified again ; and a doctor 


passing by, being called in, cauterised it, and 
injected ammonia. In a few minutes the man’s 
spasmodic struggles ceased, and he was able to 
walk to a cab. By the time he reached the 
hospital all traces of the venom had disappeared, 
and he seemed only to suffer from the effects of 
the spirits he had imbibed. The ammonia treat- 
ment of snake-bite is not efficacious with the lower 
animals ; at least in a series of experiments upon: 
dogs, not a single canine sufferer recovered. 
Although Queensland is reputed to be a land 
of rivers and streams, there are tracts where water 
is scarce, and those who recklessly go on the 
tramp, or ‘wallaby,’ as this kind of vagabondising 
is called, sometimes experience the horrors of 
thirst, and actualiy sink down and die in the 
wilderness. 

To prove the truth of this, and to shew that 
examples are not wanting of travellers who 
have died of thirst, a correspondent of the 
Queenslander tells hoAV, following the tracks of 
some horses that had strayed from their beat, he 
came upon a j>air of moleskin trousers hanging 
upon a tree, as if put there for a signal of distress. 
Looking about, he picked up a torn pocket, con- 
taining an illegible cheque and a match-box ; and 
scattered about on the grass saw a blanket, shirt, 
hat, and water-bag. Searching further, he found 
the skull and hones of a man who had apparently 
been dead some two or three weeks ; some of the 
flesh was still on the bones, and the brains were 
almost intact. Bags of flour, tea, and sugar lay 
near ; a qn-oof that the poor fellow had not died of 
hunger, but of thirst, the nearest water being 
twelve miles from the spiot where he died his 
lonely death. 

Thomas Stevenson, a lad of seventeen, started 
one December morning from his brother’s station, 
some fifty miles from Louth, New South Wales, 
for the post-office at that place, which he reached 
safely, and left again at daybreak on the Saturday. 
The following Wednesday his horse arrived home, 
bearing his rider’s coat, scarf, and spurs. His 
brother started for the bush with some black 
trackers, who found that the missing lad had been 
wandering on the Dehil-Dehil Mountains, but find- 
ing it impossible to get his horse down them, had 
turned back to get round the base of the mountains, 
but mistaking the road and overtaken by darkness, 
had camped out and hobbled his horse. After a 
three days’ search the trackers discovered the body 
of young Stevenson lying between two logs in a 
lonely i)art of the bush. The weather had been 
extremely hot, and it was known he had no rvater- 
bag with him ; so there was little doubt that he 
died of thirst. After losing his way and losing 
hope, he must have taken off his coat, scarf, and 
spurs, fastened them to a saddle, and turned the 
horse loose. Then placing the two logs on a track, 
he had lain down between them with his head 
resting on a cross-piece at one end, and so waited 
Death’s releasing hand. 

If advertising means business, business should 
he brisk indeed at Darling Downs, since the editor 
of the Darling Doivns Gazette finds it necessary tO' 
exqrlainthe absence of the customary ‘leader’ in this 

■wise : ‘ Owing to a press of advertis In fact 

it is coming to this, that we shall have to jth.row up 
the business if qoeople come hnstlir^ ..a,,.... 
tisements in at the rate they ar 
general appreciation of the fact tl 
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is GoiTOtl to be read by everybody, is becoming 
ovoi'wbehning. We plead guilty to no leader this 
time ; but wlaat wore we to do ? Only just now a 

bald-hoatlod man came rushing in But stop ! let 

ms first explain that we mean no offence to bald- 
headed men, and they needn’t get up in arms. Good- 
ness knows, we were bald-headed onongh ourselves 
once upon a time, and used to he up iii arms fre- 
quonfly about that period. Ask our nurse, How- 
ever, as we were about to say, a bald-headed man 
came Irastling in just as we had commenced our 
leader, nnd had got as fur as, “When the liistory 
of mankind shall have heou disinterred from the 
triturated and inevaporahle sediments of its con- 
summated cosmogony” — and while with our pen 
suspended we were working up the continuation 
in the same' gay and sparkling style, that hald- 
licaded man violently brought us clown from the 
ethereal heights in which we were soaring, aixd 
wanted to know whether we could spare space 
for a colurma or so of advertisements. He fluttered' 
some dingy papers, each mailced five pounds, xuider 
our eyes, and we rather liked it. But we coii- 
cjucred our feelings and remarked : “ Caitiff 1 our 
duly to our readers demands a leading article ; 
hang advoxiisemonts ! Take yoxxr beak from ovxt 
our' heart ^ take your form ironx off our door.” 
The wretch winked, and went to the book-keeper, 
and inveigled him into finding space for that 
advertisement. Since then, there ha'jre boon pro- 
ccssioixs of bald and hairy men with insidious 
manners and fluttering notes, palming off advertise- 
ments on, us. In short — or if the reader objects 
to that phrase as mappropriate — at length, we 
have no leading article, and if tlie reader could 
only witness our tears ! ’ 

■ 17ifh certain parliamentary proceedings fresh - in 
remenxbraxxcc, we dare not cast stones at our 
cousiiiH' for not eliminating the rowdy element 
from tlioir legislatures. That it should he pre- 
dominant is not surprising, since we are assured, 
that in view of a coming dissolution, candidates 
swarm on the ground like frogs in a marsh. 
Every man who has figured in the insolvent list 
for the last three years ; every boot-hluck xvho.se 
stock of materials has given out ; wild wood- 
carters xvhose only horse and hope is dead ; 
country new^spaper reporters down on their luck ; 
country-town hellmon whose vocation has been 
supplanted; seedy men who cry penny papers 
in the ' streets : in short, all .Bohemia and its 
dependencies have taken the field with a view to 
winning senatorial lionours and the three hundred 
a year going xvitlx them. Prominent among these 
candidates stand Tom MTnerney, who bases 
his claims upon the fact that he owns fifteen 
drays and fou'rteeii children, and is under the 
impression that S. T. after a man’s name denote 
him to be a civil engineer ; and Patrick Tyrrell, 
xvho objects to ' circular’ education, and who 
proved himself a real Irishman when asked if he 
would tax absentees, by replying : * To be sure I 
. " xYould, if they didn’t live in the country.’ 

However Australian legislators may indulge in 
lihelloxis personalities, it is pleasant to note that 
s'uch things are not received into favour by the 
press ; i’k&.Qucmslander notifying to all concerned, 
that' ‘ any statement, comment, or criticism of a 
personal character calculated to provoke ill-feeling 
in the community from which it may be penned^ 

' will- not only be rigorously excluded, as hitherto, 


hut any corresponflent xvho may think lit 'to fox*- 
ward such matter for ]mI)licatiou will be imme- 
diately rcquoHtod to discontinue hi.s coinmotion 
with this journal.’ To be. perfect, this notifica- 
tion only needs the N.,!!.'— Bugli.sh. papers please 
copy. 


TAKING IT GOO.LLr. 

SoMR of many instances of (‘'.s’LiMorilinary eoolnes.s 
in the midst of dan.ger and otlierwiso that liavo 
been reconled, arc here olfcrcd to our made.rs, 
together witli some atnu.sing sayings ami d(jiug.s. 
>¥1x011 gallant Ponsonby lay grievously xvounded 
on. the field of Waterloo, lie forgot hi.s own 
! desperate plight xvhile watching an encounter 
I between a couple of French, lancers and one, of 
' his own men, cut off from his troo]). As the 
' Frenchmen came doxvn upon Murphy, he, u.sing 
' his sword as if it xvere a sliillelagh, knocked their 
lances alternately a.side again and again. Tlieu 
suddenly setting spurs to his hor.se, he galloiiud 
off full speed, his ea.ger foe.s following in hot 
pursuit, but not ipiite neck and neck. Wheeling 
round at exactly the right nxomeut, the Irishman, 
rushing at the foremo,st ftdloxv, jxarried lu.s lance, 
and struck him down. The .second, pres.sjn,g on to 
avenge his comrade, was cut through diagonally 
by Murphy’s swowl, falling to the earth xvithout 
a cry or a groan ; xvhilo the, victor, scarcely glane- - 
1 ing at his handiwork, trotted off xvhistling T/it'. 

1 Grinder. 

ron,sonl)y’,s brave c.avalry-man knew how to 
lake tbing.s coolly, which, according to Oohmel ft. 
ft Andor.'^on, is the speciul virtue of the .Flritirdi. 
Tiian-of-war, who, having the utnio.st reliance in 
himself and his commanded, h neither eairny 
over-e.xeited nor readily alarmed. In support; of 
his assertioxx, the colonel relates how two ti'uy, 
strolling up from the Dxl-lvixsha Ikai’k, xvhere Ijord 
Clyde’s army xva.s stationed, towards the ftesidem-y 
position at Luckixoxv, directed their stejxy by the 
pickets of liorse and foot, Huddeuly, a twenty- 
four-pound shot struck the road Just in front of 
them. *I’m blessed, Bill,’ said one of the tars, ‘if 
this here chaxxxxel is properly bxxoyed ! ’ and on the 
happy-go-lucky paii; went toxvards the Ea.sideucy, 
as calmly us if they had been on .Port.sinouf;b, Hard. 
Duriixg the same siege, a very youn.g private of the 
■102d wms on sentry, 'when an eight-inch shell, 
fired from a gun a hundred yards off, l;tur,st clo.so 
to him, making a deal of ixoise and throwing u]' 
an immense quantity of earth. Colonel Aiidoxvuii 
rushed to the .spot. The yoxithfiil soldier xv',-!-; 
staixding cpiietly at his po.st, close to xx'here Hie 
shell had just e.xploded. Being asked v.’h.'ii. had 
liappenod, he replied uixconceiaiedly : ‘1 Ihiuk a 
shell has busted, sir.’ 

Towards the close of the fight of Tiikorimuni, 
Lord llaglan, returning from, hiking leave of 
General Strangways, met a sergeant carry ing 'water 
for the 'Wounded. The sergcmit drew himself 
xxp.to salute, when a round-slini. came bijundiii.g 
over the hill, and kaorlo’d lii,-> forage-cap out 
of his hand. The man picked it t,ip, diluted it on 
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Iiis knee, placed it carefully on Ms head, and made 
the -salute, not a muscle of his countenance moving 
the 'while. ‘A neat thing that, my man?’ said 
Lord Eaglan. ‘Yes, my lord,’ returned the 
sergeant, with another salute ; ‘ hut a miss is as 
good as a mile.’ The commander was probably 
not surprised by such an exhibition of sang-froid, 
being himself good that way. He was badly hurt 
at IVbiterloo ; and, says the Prince of Orange, who 
was in the hospital, ‘ I was not conscious of the 
presence of Lord Eitzroy Somer.set until I heard 
him call, out in his ordinary tone : “ Hollo ! Don’t 
carry that arm away till I have taken off my 
ring !” Neither wound nor operation had extorted 
a groan from his lips,’ 

The Indian prides himself upon taking good 
or ill in the quietest of ways ; and from a tale 
told in Mr Marshall’s Canadian Dominmi, his 
civilised half-brother would seem to be equally 
unemotional. Thanks mainly to a certain M4tis 
or half-breed in the service of the Hudson Bay 
Gompany, a Sioux warrior was found guilty of 
stealing a horse, and condemned to pay the 
animal’s value by instalments, at one of the 
Company’s forts. On paying the last instalment, 
he received his quittance from the man who had 
brought him to justice, and left the office. A few 
■xnoments later the Sioux returned, advanced on 
his noiseless moccasins within a pace of the 
writing-table, and l8ve.lled his musket full at the 
half-breed’s head. Just as the trigger was pulled, 
'the Metis raised the hand with ■which he was 
•writing and touched lightly the muzzle of the 
gun ; the shot passed over his head, but his hair 
was singed off in a broad mass. The smoke 
clearing away, the Indian was amazed to see his 
enemy still lived. The other looked him full in 
the eyes for an instant, and quietly resumed his 
writing. The Indian silently departed unpursued; ■ 
those who would have given chase being stopped ; 
by the half-breed with : ‘ Go hack to your dinner, j 
and leave the affair to me.’ i 

When evening came, a few whites, curious to ; 
see how the matter would end, accompanied the I 
I Metis to the Sioux encampment. At a certain j 
I distance he bade them wait, and advanced alone to | 
j 'the Indian tents. Before one of these sat crouched 
I the baffled savage, singing his own death-Lymn to ' 
the tom-tom. He complained that he must now 
say good-bye to wife and child, to the sunlight, to 
• jiis gun and the chase. Ha told his friends in the 
iSpirit-land to expect him that night, when he 
woiWl bring them all the news of their tribe. He 
swung his body backwards and forwards as he 
chanted his strange song, hut never once looked up 
i — not even.', when his foe spurned him with his 
i foot. He ohljr sang on, and awaited his fate. 

; Then the half-^eed bent his head and spat down 
i on the crouching 'Sioux, and turned leisurely away 
—a crueller revenge "tban if he had shot him dead. 

It is not given to every one to play the philoso- 
I pher, and accept fortune’s biilfets and favours with 
equal iffacidity. Horabios are scarce. But there 


are plpty ,of people capable of behaving like 
Spartans where the trouble does not touch their 
individuality; ‘How can I get out of this ? ’ asked 
an Englishman, up to his armpits in a Scotch hog, 
of a passer-by. ‘ I diuna think ye can get oot of 
it,’ was the response of the Highlander as he went 
on his way. 

Mistress of herself was the spouse of the old 
gentleman, who contrived to tumble off the ferry- 
boat into the Mississippi, and was encouraged to 
struggle for dear life by Hs better-half shouting: 
‘There, Samuel; didn’t I tell you so ? Now then, 
work your legs, flap your arms, hold your breath, 
and repeat the Lord’s Prayer — ^for its mighty 
onsartin, Samuel, whether you laud in Vicksburg 
or eternity!’ 

Thoroughly oblivious of court manners was the 
red-cloaked old Kentish dame who found her way 
into the tent occupied by Queen Charlotte, at a 
Volunteer review held shortly after her coming to 
England, and after staring at the royal lady uith 
her arms akimbo, observed: ‘Well, she’s not so 
ugly as they told me she was ! ’—a compliment 
the astonished queen gratefully accepted, saying : 
‘Well, my good woman, I am very glad of dat.’ 
Probably Her Majesty forgave her critic’s rudeness 
as the outcome of rustic ignorance and simplicity. 

There is no cooler man than your simple fellow. 
While General Thomas was inspecting the fortifica- 
tions of Chattanooga with General Garfield, they 
I heard some one shout : ‘ Hello, mister ! You 1 I 
! want to speak to you 1 ’ General Thomas, turning, 
found he was the ‘ mister ’ so politely hailed by 
an East Tennessean soldier. 

‘Well, ray man,’ said he, ‘what do you want 
with me?’ 

‘I Avant to get a fnrloirgh, mister, that’s Avhat I 
want,’ Avas the reply. 

‘Why do you Avant a furlough, my man?’ 
inquired the general. 

‘ Wall, I Avant to go home aud see my Avife.’ 

‘ How long is it since you saAV her ? ’ 

‘ Ever since I enlisted ; nigh on to three months.’ 

‘Three months!’ exclaimed the commander. 

‘ Why, my good fellow, I have not seen my wife 
for three years ! ’ 

The Tennessean looked incredulous, and drawled 
out : ‘ Wall, you see, me aud my Avife ain’t that 
sort ! ’ 

The Postmaster-general of the United States 
once received an odd official communication ; the 
Kaehorn postmaster, new to his duties, Avriting 
to his superior officer : ‘ Seeing by the regulations 
th.at I am required to send you a letter of advice, 

I must plead in excuse that I haA’-e been postmaster | 
bxAt a short time; but I will .say, if your office ■ 
pays no better than mine, I advise you to give it 
up.’ To this day, that Postmaster-general has not 
decided Avhether his subordinate was an ignoramus 
or was quietly poking fun at him. 

Spite of the old axiom about self-praise, many 
are of opinion that the world is apt to take a 
man at his own valuation. If that he true, there 
is a church dignitary in embryo someAvhere in 
the young deacon, whose examining bishop felt it 
requisite to send for the clergyman recommending 
him for ordination, in order to tell him to keep_ 
that young man in check; adding b5>" Avay of 
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explanal-ioii : ‘ I luid tlie greatest difficulty, sir, 
to prevent him exiUiiHiing me!* This not to ho 
aljixshed euudidate for dorical honours promises to 
he as worthy of the cloth as the American luiiiistor 
wh,o treated his village congregation to one of Mr 
Teechor’s sermons, unaware that the popular 
ih’ooklyn preaclxir made one of his hoannv). 
Recosting him after service, Mr Beecher said: 

‘ That was a. fair discoirrse ; huw long did it. take 
you to write it V 

‘ Oh, I tossed it off one evening,’ was the re])]y. 

* Jndood ! ’ said Mr Beocljur. * Well, it took ims 
nmek longer than that to lhi.uk out the framework 
of that sermon.’ 

‘Arc you Henry Ward Bcccher?’ asked the : 
Bemion-stealQr. 

‘ I am,’ said that gentleman. 

‘Well, then,’ .said the other, not in the least I 
disconcerted, ‘ all I have to say is, that I ain’t 
ashamed to preach one of your sermoua anywlmro.’ i 

We do not know if Colman invented the idirase, 
‘As cool ns a cucumher;’ hut he makes the Irish- ' 
man in The 'iMr-al-Latw say: ‘Those two must he, I 
a rich man that won’t lend, ami a horrower ; for 
one is trotting ahoni; in great distress, and t* otluir 
stands cool as a cucumher.’ Of the two, the latter 
was more likely t(j have heoii iutmuling a rfiid 
on unotluii’ man’s pixrse, lor the men whono ‘ very 
trade is horrowing’ are usually, we might say 
nciccs.sarily, the coolest of the cool ; like Buhh. 
Dodingtoti’s impocuniom acquaintance, who, rush- 
ing across Bond Btrect, greeted DodingtQn with ; 

‘ I’m. delighted to see you, for I am wowjl«i)?jCally 
in want of a guinea-’ 

Taking out his purse, Buhh showed that it held 
hut half a guinea. 

‘A thousand thanks!’ cried his tormentor, 
deftly seizing the coin ; ‘ that will do very well 
for the present j’ and then changed the conversa- 
tion. But as he turned to take leave, he inquired : 
‘Bj-the-hy, when will you pay me that half- 
guinea?’ 

‘ Pay you ? What do you mean 1 ’ exclaimed 
Dodington. 

‘Mean? Why, I intended to borrow a guinea 
of you. I have only got half ; hut I ’m not in a 
hurry for t’ otlior. Name your own time, only 
pray keep it 1 ’ sayiug which, he disappeared round 
■ the corner. 

‘John Phoenix’ the American humorist being 
one night at a theatre, fancied he saw a friend 
some three seats in front of him. Turning to his 
next neighbour he said; ‘Would you ho kind 
enough to touch that gentleman with your stick ? ’ 

‘ Certainly,’ was the reply, and the thing was done'; 
but when the individual thus assaulted turned 
round, Phoenix, saw lie was not the man he took 
him for, find became at once absorbed in the play, 
leaving his Mend with the stick to settle matters 
with the gentleman m front, rvhiclj, as ho had no 
excuse handy, was not done without considerable 
trouble. When the hubbub was over, the victim 
said : ‘ Didn’t you tell me to tap that man with my 
stick?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘And wluit did you want ?’ ‘Oh,’ 
.Said Phccnix, with imperturbable gravity, ‘T 
vmuted to see whether you would tap him or not !’ 

‘Jack Holmes,’ a man-about-town, living no one 
knew how, was' once under cross-examination by a 
certain sergeant^at-laY, who/ knew his man too 
well. ‘How, sir,’ said the' learned gentleman, 

, ‘.tell the piry how youlive ?’ ’ 




‘Well,’ .said Holme'!, ‘ a cho]) or a Htcak, iiud 
on Sunday iK-.rltaps a little bit of ilsli ; i. uni a 
very plain-living man,’ 

‘You know wliat 1 mca)i, tbuudeveil tbo 
questioner. ‘ Wliat do you do for a, living ? ’ 

‘Tiu! .■'ame as you, sovgi'aiif,’ said tiu* witness, 
tappijigbi.M forehead KiiggcHtiiady ; ‘and wlien titat 
fails, J, do’ — going tlu-ougli tim 7)automimti of 
writing across his hand — ‘a little bit of atutf---. 
the saml^ as you again,’ 

‘!My iud, ,r. .•■iliall not ask tiu's oblu;;'.'. wituess 
any more qne.'dionV said the ang)'y eoiijiMi). 

‘Brother,’ .said. Uaruu Martin, ‘ 1 Hunk you had 
better not,’ 

Here is a hint for our obi fricnid the clown in 
the p.antomime. At the huruixig of a ]n’oviriion. 
store, the crowd helped tkemsolves iVeidy. One 
man grasped a iiuge che.eso as his share of the 


arnis, .saying : ‘ You had bettor iaku'. care of Lbat, 
policeman, or sume one will be 'walking of)' with 
it.’ 

•Eqiiall.y ready to relimpush his loot when there 
was no help fur it was a Oliicago negro, caught by 
aypoultry lancle.r in tbe act of carrying oT some of 
his live stock, and cballenged with : ‘ What are, you 
doing with my cliickons?’ ‘T wuz gwiue fei'ter 
fetch, ’em back, boss,’ explained lie. Dare’s a 
nigger roun’ hero wliat ’« bin disputiu along er mo 
’bout clem chickens. I said d©y wm:,..Ooaahi®-- 
Ohymz; *, an ho said dey wuz Alabarraar pullets ; 
an I wuz jes takin ’em roun’ btr tor stablisb. luy 
nollidge. Dey don’t lay no nigs, does doy, boss? 
Ef de.y does, *1 ’m migl’ity shaiued of hustlin ’em 
roun’. Aigs is scaso.’ 

Impudently cool as the darkc\y was, ho irnnst 
yield the jialrn for effrontery to the Erie Railway 
guard, whose interview with .bl'aiiager Eisk is thus 
related in an American paper. 

‘ You arc a conductor oh the Ihae, I believe ? ’ 
‘Yes, sir,’ 

‘ T'low long have you been on the road V 
‘ .Fifteen years.’ 

‘ Worth some property, I learn ? ’ 

‘Some.’ 

‘ Have a very fmc houso in 0.swc‘go ? Cost you- 
some thirty, forty, or fifty thousand dollars ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir.' 

‘Some little money invested in bond'!, I am 
told?’ 

‘ Y os, sir.’ 

‘ Own a farm near whore you reside ? ' 

‘ Ye.s, sir.’ 

‘Had nothing when you coimneuced as con- 
ductor on our road V 
‘ Nothing to ,'q)e:i,k of.’ 

‘^^ade tile property since ?’ 

‘ Ye.s, .sir,’ 

‘ .Been at work for no other partit'S ? ’ 

‘No; but L have been .saving nioin-v, and 
invested it from time to time to guoil iidvanlagc.’ 

‘Well, sir, what will you give to .settle! _ Of 
course you cannot pretend to say you have acipurisl 
this iiroperty from what you have saved from your 
salary ? You will not deny that you have iKicketed 
a great de.al of money belonging to the railway.^ - 
at least fifty or sixty thou, ‘'ami dulbar.'! '! Now, sir, 
what will you give to settle, ami not be disgraced, 

1 as you certainly will be if a trial is bruugbt, and 
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you are compelled to give up the property you 
profess to own, l>ut whicli in reality belongs to 
the Company ? ' 

‘Well, Mr hfanager, I had not thought of the 
matter. For several years I have been running 
my train to the best oi' nry ability. Never looked 
at the matter in this light before. Never thought 
I was doing anything wrong. I have done nothing 
more than other conductors ; tried to earn my 
salary and get it, and think I ’ve succeeded. I don’t 
know that I owe the Company anything. If you 
tliink I do, why, there’s a little difference of 
opinion, and I don’t want any trouble over it. I 
have a nice family, nice lather and mother ; 
relatives all of good .standing ; they would feel 
bad to have me arrested and charged with dis- 
honesty. It would kill iny wife. She has every 
confidence in me, and the idea that I would take a 
penny that did not belong to me would break her 
heart. I don’t care anything for the matter 
myself; but on account of my family aiul relatives, 
if "you won’t say anything more about it, I’ll give, 
you say — a dollar ! ’ 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Mr Charles Barry, President of the Boyal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, in his opening address, 
mentioned that with a view to facilitate the studies 
of young men, the library of the Institute i.s open 
from ten in the morning till nine at night, to 
members of the Architectural Association,^ to the 
architectural classes of the Royal Academy, of' 
University College, and King’s Oollege. A ffee-of 
five shillings a year and a proper recommendation 
are the conditions on which this valuable privilege 
may be obtained ; and it is to be hoped that earnest- 
minded students — the architects of the future— will 
hasten to avail themselves of this generously offered 
store of knowledge. 

The Council of the Institute have given notice 
of lectures which are to he delivered at University 
College, London, during the present session, com- 
prising Ancient Architecture as a Fine Art ; on 
Construction and Materials ; on Roofing, Masonry, 
Quarries, Arches, and Groining. At King’s College 
also there will be lectures on the Mechanics of 
Construction ; on Constructive Design and Practice, 
besides classes for the study of Architectural Draw- 
ing, Descriptive Geometry, and Surveying and 
LiYvelling. Young men who wish to study archi- ^ 
tecture and allied subjects have in the courses thus ' 
provided for, a favourable opportunity. Among 
the papers announced for reading at the meetings 
of the Institute are : On the Architecture of Nor- 
• way ; On the Prevention of Corrosion in Iron ; 
and Syria, the Cradle of Gothic Architecture; which 
nlay 'be expected to present especial points of 
interest. 

The Council of the Royal Agricultural Society 
have published a statement of members’ privileges 
w'hich is wbrth attention. On payment of a mode- 
rate fee the Advice of a competent veterinary in- 
spector can be 'had in cases of disease among the 
live-stock ; post-inprtein examinations can he made, 
and tlio animals niay be sent to the Brown Insti- 
tution, Wandsworth '-'Road, London, where the 
Professor-Superintendent undertakes ‘ to carry out 
such investigations relating to the nature, treat- 
J inent, and prevention of diseases of cattle, sheep^ 


and pigs, as may be deemed expedient by the 
Council of the Society.’ Reports on the cases 
are drawn up quarterly, or specially as may be 
required. Analyses of guano and other fertilisers, 
of soils, of water, of vegetable products, may be 
had ; also reports on seeds, with determination of 
the cpiantity of weeds mingled among them ; on 
vegetable parasites; on diseases of farm -crops. 
And besides all this, any member whose lands are 
infested by noxious intruders may have a ‘ deter- 
mination of the species of any insect, worm, or 
other animal, whiclij in any stage of its life, injuri- 
ously affects the farm-crops, with a report on its 
habits, and suggestions as to its extermination.’ 

Experiments on the fattening of animals by 
Messrs Lawes and Gilbert help to settle the much- 
debated question as to whether fat is produced 
exclusively from nitrogenous food or not. Their 
conclusion is, that excess of nitrogen contributes 
to growth but not to fiitness. ‘There is, of course,’ 
they saj^, ‘a point below which the proportion of 
nitrogenous substance in the food shoidd not be 
reduced; but if this be much exceeded, the pro- 
portion of the increase, and especially of the fat- 
increase, to the nitrogenous substance consumed, 
rapidly decreases ;■ and it may be stated generally, 
that taking our current fattening food-stuffs as 
they are, it is their supply of digestible non-nitro- 
genous, rather than of nitrogenous constituents 
which guides the amount, both of the food con- 
sumed and of the increase produced, by . the 
fattening animal.’ 

Since' the outbreak of discussion on spontaneous 
I generation and the germ theory, many readers 
have become familiar with the term Bacteria, 
by which certain minute organisms are described. 
The question involved may be studied from 
different poiuts of view, as appears from a com- 
munication addressed to the Royal Society by Dr 
Downes and Mr Blunt, a chemist, on the Effect 
of Light upon Bacteria and other Organisms. 
Properly prepared solutions were inclosed in glass 
tubes ; some of the tubes were placed in sunlight, 
others were covered with paper or some material 
that excluded light. The dark tubes became turbid ; 
the light tubes remained clear. The experiments 
modified in various ways were continued from 
April to October ; and the conclusions that the 
experimentalists came to were that— Light is 
inimical to the development of Bacteria and the 
microscopic fungi associated with putrefaction and 
decay, its action on the latter lieing apparently 
less rapid than upon the former — That the 
preservative quality of light is most powerful in 
the direct solar ray, but can be demonstrated to 
exist in ordinary diffused daylight — and That this 
preservative quality appears to be associated with 
the actinic rays of the spectrum. ‘ It appears to 
us,’ say the two gentlemen, ‘ that the organisms 
which' have been the subject of our rosearch may 
be regarded simply as isolated cells, or minute 
protoplasmic masses specially fitted by their trans- 
parency and tenuity for the demonstration, of 
physical influences. May we not expect that laws 
similar to those which here manifest themselves 
may be in operation throughout the vegetable, and 
perhaps also the animal kingdom wherever light 
has direct access to protoplasm ? On the one 
hand, we have chlorophyll (colouring substance of 
leaves, &c.) owing its very existence to light, and 
whose functions are deoxidising ; on the other, the 
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■white i^rotoplasm or germinal matter oxidising -lu 
its relations, and to Avdiieh, in some of its forms 
at least, the solar rays are not only non-casontial, 


hut even devitalising and injurious. 

‘This suggestion,’ continued the gentlemen, Sv( 
advance provisionally and with diliidence ; nor do 
wc Avish to imply that the relations of light to 
protoplasmic matter are hy any moans so simple 
jis miglit ho inferred from the abo'Vo broad state- 


ment.’ ’ 

A paper by Dr Dnrdon Biaidoiwm, h,R.b., road 
before tin', same Bociety, c.ontaius, amid much that 
is controversial about 1'udv.rut, germs, organised par- 
ticles, dovolopmeut and so forth, a few passages 
Avhich all iiitelligent readers will be able to under- 
stand. On the question of dlsease-germs, the 
learned do<;tor remarks ; ‘In order that any particle 
may be rightly termed a disease-germ, two things 
imi.sfc be proved concerning it : first, that it is a 
living organism ; si>condly, tliat if it finds its way 
into the body of a healthy human being nr of an 
animal, it will produce the di.scase of which it i.s 
the germ, .How there Is only ojie disease allecting 
the higher animals in respect of which ^anything 
of this kind has been ]U'ovod, find that is splenic 
fever of cattle, ,'lu other words, fhero is hut one 
case in which 1,ho existence of a diseasc-gevm 1ms 
been cstabli.shed. ('Jouiparing auch a germ with 
the germinal particles we have been diacus-sing, 
Ave aec that there is but little analogy beUvoen 
them, for, liralv the latter are not known to be 
organised • hceondly, they have no power of jn’o- 
ducing disease, for it iw bjecri., found % -^^eri- 
ment that , ordinary Bacteria may be introd®^ 
into the circulating blood of hoaltby animals iu 
cousiderablo quantities witbout producing any 
disturbance of health. So long as we ourselves 
are healthy, we have no reason to apprehend any 
danger from the morbific action of atmo-splnnio 
dust, except in so fur as it can be shewn to have 
derived infectiveness from some particular source 
of miasma or contaghim.’ 

In a communication to the American Journal, 
Professor Kirkwood discusses the question— Docs 
the motion of the inner satellite of Mars disprove 
the nebular hypothesis ? , Tlii.s satellite he remarks 
is within three thousand four hundred miles of the 
planet’s .surface, and completes three orbital rcvoln- 
fions iu less than a Martial day. How is this 
remarkable fact to be reconciled with the cosmogony 
of Laplace ? The Professor tlien remarks ■ that 
there is some similarity between the movements of 
the satellites and those of the rings of Saturn. 
The rings are composed of clouds of exceedingly 
minute planetoids, and while the outer ring revolves 


two old ones, called from its ayq'Kcirarice tiie crajie 
ring, which Avas narroAv when first fibsorvcd, but is 
gradually becumiiig broadm*. I’hat crayic ring is 
formed of the loggard.i whiidi have bcc.ii thrown 
out of Liie race, and are. gradually falling in toivavdn 
Batura’s surfaee.’ .ft is then suggcTtcd iluit, by a, 
process similar to that hero desc.rilKid, tbe, ‘plumo- 
meiui of tlie Martial syateiu may have been jwo- 
duced, and tbe argument cnnclnde.s tlur', ‘ irnlcss 
some .sudi explanation tin tbin i-an be, give.n, tbe 
short jHU'iod of the, inner satellite will dnnbtles,'; 
be regarde.d as a conclusive argununit against the, 
nebular byputhesis.’ 

In a paper read at a meeting (jriheDoyal .'Vetro- 
noniical Bociety, Mr Drett; argues against tlui byqio- 
thesis that klars is in a condition similar to that of 
the earth, lie grounds his conclusion on the fact 
that iu all his observations of Mars be bas seen no 
clouds in the atiuosydiere thereof. That at.mo- 
spherc is A'cry dense, of great bulk, and i.s probably 
of a temperature so higb. that any aqueous va])oui' 
contained ■'therein is prevented from condensation. 
Mr Brett implins tlnit the ghuvingrod colour of tlie 
middle of tlie disk, is gloAving red heat ; and he 
remarks, iu terrestrial exiairienco there is always 
an intermediate phenomenon hetween. Am])ou.r ami 
tiuoAV, nanxely opaque cloud ; and the .abaeuen of 
this conditioix Boem.s fatal to the hypothesis that 
the Avliite polar patch, as hitherto suj)posetl, con- 
sists of snow, According to Mr Brett this patch is 
not oxiiy not snow ; constitutes no yyart of the solid 
mass of the planet j but is nothing 

n? roiil c.lmid Hxi.'d.lii" in 


in a period someAvliat greater than that of Saturn 
itself, ‘ the inner vi.sible edge of the dusky ring 
completes a revolution in about eight hours. 
These rings, in the Avords of Professor Tait, ‘like 


everything cosmical, must be gradually decaying, 
because in the course of their motion round the 




planet there must be continual impacts among the 
sepax’ate portions of the mass ; and of tAvo Avhich 
impinge, one may be accelerated, but at the expense 
of the other. The other falls out of the race, as it 
■were, and is gradually drawn iu towards the planet. 
The consequence is that, jiossihly not so much on 
accouuut of the improvement of telescopes of 
late years, .hut perhaps simply in consequence of 
this ’ gradual closi'ug in of the whole system, a 
rinf '-h been observed inside the 


t atch of cloud, ‘the only real cloud exi.';tiiig in 
lara.’ 

From particular.^ published in the Quarterh) 
Journal of the Geological Bocietj’-, it apixeaiVi that 
metallic copper and cupper ore have Insen dis- 
covered along a tract of country in Nova Beotia, 
tliat the specimens Avlmn analysed at Bwausea 
yielded satisfactory results, and that ‘ Nova Beotia 
may soon a])pear on the list of copper-producing 
countries, it being confidently expecteii that during 
the approaching summer fresh localitU^s Avill be 
proved to contain eoppcr-boai'ing veins.’ And 
shifting the scene, avc learn from the samp Journal 
that in the South African Diamond Fields, two 
claims iu Iximberluy Mine, comprising eighteen 
hundred square feet, liave yielded Iwimty-eigUt 
thousand carats of diamond ; tliat at lyndouburgg 
in the Transvaal country, iuo.st of the alluvial 
gold Ls .supplied by Pilgi'iju’.s Best Greek, the gold 
being coarse and nuggety, iu Avell-raunded lump.«, 
some of Avliich, ten pounds in AA'oight, are Avorth 
from seventy-six to eighty .shillings an ounce; 
and that near the Oliphant Diver cobalt ore i.s 
found, of Avliieb a hundred tons have been .sent 
to England. Tlnx .same locality yiold.s beryl.-^, and 
is believed to be rick in other minerals. 

Compres.scd air on being roleiised from ■^a'i-j-.-iut'O 
cu'n bo cooled doAvn to a very low tempot'atnre by 
throwing into it a jet of cold 'waten .Atii'auLage 
has been taken of this fact ii! contriving a nc.w 


refrigerator or freezing chamber ; and. wiq are 
informed that at a trial which took pbunj AvlLh a 
view to commercial purposes, ‘in half an hour 
after commencing to work the .miicliiue, the thci'- 
xnometcr within the freezing chamber stood at 
twenty degrees beloAv zero; the interior of tbe 
chamber was covered Avutlx hoar-fro-st balf xiii ixiclx 
thick, bottles of water Avere frozen solid, and the 
general temperature of the room iu ■which the 
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■ fi-sezing cliainber stands %vas reduced to thirty 
degrees Fahrenheit.’ It is clear that by this 
inyention a very cheap way of producing ice and , 
maintaining coolness ha.s become available ; and 
tliat it should have been adopted by a Company 
for use on board ship to keep meat fresh during 
the voyage from Canada is what might be expected. 
Bearing in mind that in April of the present year 
the United States sent to England more than eight 
million pounds of meat, the importance of the new 
cooling method will be appreciated. Moreover, it 
may be applied to many other purposes which 
require a low temperature. 

Another step has been taken towards diminish- 
ing the risic of railway travelling. Experience 
has shewn that the danger most to be dreaded is 
collision ; and that collision is brought about by 
defective signals. The interlocking system of 
signals is good, and the block-system is good ; but 
they have failed in critical moments. The manager 
of the Kail way Signal Works at Kilburn has in- 
vented a method which combines the two systems, 
and, as we are informed, has thereby ‘ dislodged 
the last atom of human fallibility’ from railway 
signalling. Time will prove. 

The block-system has been adopted, with en- 
deavours to improve it, on some of the principal 
lines in France ; and the companies point to 
statistics which shew that railway travelling is 
safer in France than in Belgium or England ; there 
being not more than one death to forty-five millions 
of travellers. 

Professor Marsh’s address to the meeting of the 
American^Association for the Advancement of 
Sconce canhbT’Uair' 

- desire to learn something of the Introduction and" 
Succession of Vertebrate Life in America. It is a 
subject very inviting, and very difficult to trace 
the succession from fishes to amphibia, reptiles 
and birds, and onwards to mammals ; hut cannot 
be properly discussed without the aid of much 
dry scientific detail. We shall content ourselves 
therefore with a few points in the address which 
admit of presentation in a popular form. ‘ During 
the Triassic time,’ says Professor Marsh, ‘the 
Dinosaurs attained in America an enormous deve- 
lopment both, in variety of forms and in size. The 
Triassic sandstone of the Connecticut valley has 
long been famous for its fossil footprint, s, espe- 
cially the so-called bird-tracks, which are generally 
supposed to have been made by birds, A careful 
investigation, however, of nearly all the specimens 
yet di.scovered has convinced me that most of 
these three-toed tracks were certainly not made by 
birds ; but by quadrupeds which usually walked 
upon their hind-feet alone, and only occasionally 
put to the ground their smaller anterior ex- 
tremities.’ 

' ".Recording to present knowledge, the earliest 
^Pi^rance of birds in America was during the 
Cretat!ii.ou3 period. Among them was one to which 
the nafco^ Hesiperomis has been given. It was 
aquatic, liismly six feet in length," had jaws with 
teeth set in Grooves, rudimentary wings, and legs 
similar to of modern diving-birds. We 

have it on the authority of Professor Marsh that 
this strange creatuf A ‘ was essentially a carnivor- 
ous swimming ostrich,? 

Ccmiing to the Miocene period, we are told of 
the Brontothei'ium, an animal nearly as large as 
the elepliant, but with much shorter limbs. A 


countryman looking at the skeleton of one of these 
monsters in the museum at Newhaven, was heard 
to say : ‘ Adam must have had a bad time of it 
when he branded that critter there.’ It was suc- 
ceeded by the equally huge Ohalicotherium.. And 
a little later we have the statement that ‘ the 
Marsupials are clearly the remnants of a very 
ancient fauna which occupied the American con- 
tinent millions of years ago, and from which the 
other mammals were doubtless all derived, al- 
though the direct evidence of the transformation 
is wanting.’ - ■ ,■ 

■ It has. long been supposed that the New World 
was peopled by migrations from the Old World. 
Professor Marsh holds a directly opposite opinion, 
whereby an interesting question is presented for 
discussion. The surveys and explorations carried 
on of flate years by the United States government 
have brought to light such au amazing number o.f 
fossils, indicative of more, that the museums .in 
America will soon he the largest and the richest 
in specimens in the world. On the other hand, 
we may point to Central Asia, and suggest that 
when that vast country shall be thoroughly ex- 
plored, fossil relics may be discovered more diver- 
sified and interesting even than those of America. 

A remarkable statement occur.3 in a Eepoxt by 
one of the government naturalists on the Injurious i 
Insects of the West, namely that in the United 
States the loss of agricultural products through the 
ravages of insects amounts to ‘ probably more than 
two hundred millions of dollars each year, and that 
from one-quarter tofoue-half of tins sum might be 
saved by x:)reveutive measures.’ 

I Another item from beyond the Atlantic is the 
''‘gig»afcift.,euttle-fi.sh, which was found after a storm 
at Catalina, on the coast of Newfoundland. The 
measurements of this monster were : circumference 
of body seven feetj length of tentacular arms 
thirty feet ; of the ventral arms eleven feet, aird 
eye-sockets eight inches diameter. This, the 
largest specimen ever preserved, is now^ in the 
New York Aquarium. With a grasp of sixty feet 
when living, it must have realised the descriptions 
in old writers of horrid sea-monsters that devoured 
divers, and enveloped even ships with their terrible 
arms. It is not the first that has been found on 
the shores of Newfoundland. 

Keaders who prefer the study of geography when 
mixed with adventures will find instruction and 
entertainment in Mr Alfred Simson’s Notes of 
Travel Across South America from Guayaquil to the 
Wqpo, an affluent of the great river of Brazil, as 
published in the last number of the Geographical 
Society’s Journal. Among descriptions of perilous 
incident!?, of laborious exertions, and of narrow 
escapes, are accounts of wonderful scenery, of 
natural products, and of some of the native tribes, 
which make us aware that much yet remains to be 
discovered in that mountainous interior. In one 
place a party of the numerous, Jivaros tribe was 
met with, one of the most independent and warlike 
in South America, who withstood alike the attacks 
of Incas and Spaniards, and have still a habit of 
killing, white people. A Jesuit padre who had 
resided among them three years, told Mr Simson 
‘ that he found it impossible to make any progress 
with them.’ 

On another occasion Mr Simfon explored the 
almost unknown Putumayo, one of the largest of 
the Amazonian tributaries, navigable to the foot of 



CHAMBERS’S JOURNAT. 


tlio Aiidofi, ei-Aitcc-n Imiidrecl miles from the sea. 
This voyat'o, 'fiidcd by the Brazilian governimait, 
Aviih a view to steam-navigation, oeenpietl llfly' 
suveu (lay.-, hcisi't by hanlsliips, ami the ])lague of 
the bloo('[4liirKty .Tiuin Hies, all of which Mr Bini- 
son a,})]V!!ir.s to have ovemmmo by iiuh mil table 
resolutioni 

In iv|)ly to i’nrf.hcr iiujuirica in.'ah^ regard irij? ve/'e- 
lable size, we are told that ‘ the heat and purest, 
if not the cheu]»est, istlie ht^4hm, vflM\ i.SRoldliy 
jdes.srs Ih'uaidt aaid et tils, ii({ Rue. du .Roi do 
Skiili-, PariH. IIh |»ri,(:o (last year) varied from h.-bO 
to 7 francs per kilo^Tiimnie,’ We are furllitu’ told 
that this * gum ’ was a])plie(l to tluj siziji^f of cotton 
cloths witli good results, and that it might provt; 
ecpially useful for the .sizing of otluw materials 
such US paper, ''.ro one gallon of water, four ounces 
of the size are added .md mM boiled, the result of 
wliicli is a jolly which gets very thick when cool. 
Be.sid(<.3 the liahthao, there*, are other kinds of size 
made iVo3n sea-W('.ods, smdi a.s the (jiikm of hi. !Mar- 
tineau, druggist, hit Parcha,ise,Oharento Tnlerieur^ — 
sold at d.fto' francs per kilogramnio ; ibo ihno-/mn- 
fai% sold by 'M, Hteiubach, Petit Guerilly, near 
Rijuen, .from Ibho to 0 frane-s ; and the. l>j~clin of 
]\1. Kioliel, H Rue do tlhateaii, Asnidrefs, Meiue, Cf 
the lV)r(«gfung wes hulicjvo the Jua-tim size to he, 
tile btist. ‘ ■ . 


THE ROLL-CALL OF HOME. 

‘roR vjii,ouit.’ 

A fioi,uraa camo from dlhtant lands, to Bcek bis cbilfllioad^s 
lumift : 

A galbint boy ho inarclieil aw.ay, wlien fir.st bo lonyoil lo 
roam 

\Yitb (!<ilour,s flying o’er bio Iiead, -wiLh iimsm’f! tbrillhig 
Hiiniin ; . 

Rut now It oadflened, dying man, lie wmulurod Iioine 
again. . 

He l(;ft Ids love, the village belle, mid ci'Ied, In cureltw! 
glee : 

‘Wlion nmd.nlfi .sbiijo upon my lumst, a beros bride 
tlmii ’It bo.’ 

To bring Ill's motlmr laurels baelc, bis youtbfiil bcarl, bad 
yearned ; 

A simple cross, a life of toil, ’wore all tbat lie bad 
earned, 

.Beside the old ehnrebyard fcbore f-at, ujion n rimtiii slllc, 

A pretty little village maid, who gave him .smile .for 
smile. 

He .a.sked lier iicw.s of dear old friends — bia dog among 
the re.st — 

And Irein’Joiis Lben lie .slowly asked for Iboso be loved 
tbe best. 


But wbOM biH fatlu'J''s, mrdber’!., nanu; t.he hoard Vim 
softly say, 

Tbo lacrry faiai gunv gi-avi* and sad ; tbr- bri;;hL 
passed away. 

.Sill! told, tlicir fion was Inst or dt'ad, tbolr ln'iu 1 i’ d'digist 
and jiridc ; 

'Noatb yniulor yew-tive,’ .Said Ibe mai.l, Mlioy 'w rba'p-- 
ing, side by nido.’ 


of bis iiftyliii'id’a iiiv.' ; a JoyouM nnawer 

irled ; ^that, nkts. ttty, ■; 


Ho tmkf'd Tier 
caiim ; 

Thou kimwest all my frieud:-,' abo 
mntber « name.’ 

Tlio fioldicv’s face waa fnnigbt wit.li grief i.bo could not 
mideintaml ; • 

Yet, with a olilld’s tiulck sympaUiy, slu; placed in bis 

■ , bor band.^ 

Oorao home,’ she said ; but wl!,b a kiwi, (piotli be, * That 
may not be ; 

I soon shall veac.b the only home now left, on earth, for 

, , me.’ ■■■ 

Rbo v.is bis bi.sb I'cmaining friend j and thus, life's 
■journey done, 

He gave Iier all .bo bad to ;;Iva”-tho ero.ss, too dearly won ! 

Betbougbt the maid, be need:-! rcposi^ as be has coim* 
from, fax j ' 

So pniyed .that he woiibl tell, {sonui day, the story of 
tllO ■W$T, 

‘Wo two I'ill rest a little while, for I am tired,’ she 
said; ' 

‘ Where daisii’s grow, beneath the tree, come now and rest 
tby bead.’ 

She led him, goutly, tff Ibci spot ; and sleeping, oataly, 

■ " there, ■■ ' . 

Tho inotbor found tbmn, baud in fiand. Jfow dllVorcnt 
ilia pair 1 

/ft: w'.'ui at pi'aco ; but in tbat rest udiere sorrov," ne’er 
may ooino. 

Ah I may the soldier (ben have gained, in (Icavim, a 
lii!t(.or lionm. Anai.sT.A. A. .L. Maciuv. 

Vtilamp Xl'V. of th: Fourth tHcrii'n p/" (hi.iMUKim’.s 
.roiTisNAU M now contjili'ff'tk '^irirp JS’iit'; 

..t TUh'-paup and Tih/pa prhr ttm' hirr hrm, 

pirparctt, and he ordf rnt. Ihrotojh anii hookudlv)', 

dll eliyatif doth euiii‘ fir hhitti/nj the whufe of tin: 
nKiiihrriifor I>.u7 Is also Vfiidij. 

Bndi iuihihtTit to coinpldi: sets uiaij at, all iiiiws he 
had. " 


Ni'H isaturdtni, Janunry b, 1.s78, 'U'/'W hr. ciynniimced 
in thin ,'iouu>;A'b, a .Novml, enliih'd 
in-lLENA, LABY:' HAllROWdATE. 

By doiiN' B. irAinvooB, 

Author of Lady Jda'nia dv’c. 
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